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TO 


CHARLES  WILKES,  Esg. 


OP   NEW    YORK. 


My  deab  Sir, 

Although  I  am  uncertain  how  far  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  this  little  volume  may  be 
in  unison  with  yours,  I  cannot  resist  that 
impulse  of  the  heart  which  induces  me  to 
inscribe  its  pages  to  you. 

Viewing,  as  I  did,  your  adopted  country 
with  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner,  I  may  have  been 
sometimes  hasty,  and,  therefore,  mistaken  in 
my  judgments.  Though  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  my  inaccuracies  can  extend  to  facts  of 
any  importance,  it  is  possible  that  a  citizen  of 
America  may  detect  slight  errors  which  the 
foreign  reader  cannot  be  aware  of,  and  which 
the  Author  herself  could  not  whollv  miard 
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against,  however  authentic  tlie  sources  whence 
she  drew  her  information. 

Where,  in  the  following  letters,  I  may  have 
expressed  opinions  at  variance  with  yoiirs,  I 
am  persuaded  that  you  will  view  them  with 
candor ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  defects 
you  may  find  in  this  little  work,  you  will 
pardon  my  seizing  this  opportunity  of  openly 
expressing  the  high  respect  I  feel  for  your 
character,  and  my  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  many  proofs  of  friendship  with  which  you 
have  honoured  me. 

Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Most  respectfully  and 

Affectionately,  yours, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

London,  90ih  April,  1821. 
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that  have  been  suppressed,  as  interesting  only  to 
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VIEWS  OF  AMERICA. 


LETTER  I. 

VOYAGE.  — ICEBERG. SHIP'S  CREW. BAY  OP  NEW  YORK. 

ARRIVAL   IN   THE   CITY. 

New  York,  Septemberi  1818. 
MY   DEAR    FRIEND, 

The  report  of  our  safety,  as  well  as  of  the  kind  wet- 
come  with  which  we  were  greeted  on  landing,  by 
several  families  in  this  city,  is  now,  I  trust,  far  on  its 
way  towards  you.  I  wrote  too  rapidly,  and  with  a 
head  too  giddy,  (you  know  what  sort  of  a  head  one 
brings  out  of  a  ship,)  to  enter  into  much  detail 
upon  the  few  and  dull  events  of  our  voyage.  We 
saw  spouting  whales,  and  sharks,  and  porpoises, 
and  all  sea^monsters  in  plenty ;  for  the  breezes 
were  mild,  and  the  ocean  and  heaven  so  fair  and 
smiling,  as  might  well  woo  all  the  hideous  tribes 
of  Tethys  from  their  dark  caverns.  But  the  only 
sight  worth  noticing  was  a  large  iceberg,  in  lati- 
tude 4f3f  towards  the  most  southern  extremity  of 
the  Newfoundland  bank.     This,  for  the  month  of 
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August,  was  an  unusual  object  in  such  a  latitude ; 
nor  shall  I  easily  forget  the  moment  of  singular 
excitement  which  it  occasioned  to  the  captain  of  the 
vessel,  myself,  and  another  passenger.  Light  north- 
easterly winds  had  prevailed  throughout  the  day ;  so 
light,  indeed,  that  the  island  which  had  first  been 
descried  in  the  direct  line  of  our  course  an  hour 
after  noon,  lay  but  some  ten  miles  astern  of  us  an 
hour  after  sunset.  We  were  leaning  over  one 
of  the  hatchways  in  careless  conversation,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  captain  were  cast  accidentally 
upon  the  iceberg,  which  now  (the  short  twilight 
having  died  away)  appeared  a  black  three- 
pointed  rock,  upon  the  clear  blue  of  the  horizon. 
A  sudden  exclamation  from  Captain  Staunton 
caused  me,  and  my  fellow-passenger,  to  start  on 
our  feet  and  gaze  as  he  directed.  A  bright  flame 
blazed  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  distant  rock. 
None  of  us  spoke ;  we  all  held  our  breath,  and  each 
wrought  out  for  himself,  after  his  own  manner, 
some  tale  of  hideous  calamity  and  suffering.  '<  A 
few  beings,  or  it  might  be,  one  solitary  wretch, 
had  here  survived  his  companions,  and  clung  to 
this  isle  of  frost,  to  expire  more  slowly  under  the 
united  horrors  of  cold,  hunger,  and  despair.  A 
pile  had  been  here  collected  from  the  disjointed 
planks  of  the  foundered  vessel,  which  was  now 
kindled,  when  the  first  shades  of  evening  afforded 
.a  hope  that  some  eye  from  the  receding  vessdi 
would  catch  the  signal.'^     All  this  passed  througk 
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our  minds  at  one  glance  of  thought.  The  Captain 
had  turned  quickly  to  give  orders  for  tacking  about; 
and  lowering  a  boat  that  should  put  off  to  tiie 
rock ;  when  suddenly  a  bright  star  peered  above 
tbe  crystal,  and  hung  distinct,  and  clear,  over  the 
distant  pinnacle,  which  stili,  for  a  while,  quivered 
beneath  its  receding  rays.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  we  could  smile  at  this  sudden  and  simple 
explanation  of  an  appearance,  which  had,  a  moment 
before,  so  highly  wrought  up  our  interest  and  cu- 
riosity. 

It  is  usual  to  complain  much  of  the  discomforts 
of  a  ship,  and  I  grant  that  they  are  numerous ; 
but  to  those  who  are  not  disabled  by  sickness  or 
nervous  fears,  I  think  a  voyage  is  not  without  its 
pleasures,  and  certainly  not  without  interest.  Our 
fellow-passengers,  mostly  Americans,  were  cheer- 
ful, obliging,  and  conversable  ;  the  ship  excellent, 
her  captain  a  weather-beaten  veteran,  a  kind- 
hearted  as  well  as  experienced  sailor,  who  looked 
not  merely  after  the  safety  of  his  ship,  but  the 
comfort  of  every  living  being  on  board  of  her.  A 
moralizer  might  have  apostrophized  capricious 
fortune,  when  he  heard  this  old  seaman  recount 
the  many  times  he  had  ploughed  the  Atlantic, 
and  thank  God  that  he  had  weathered  every  gale, 
without  ever  losing  (to  use  the  sailor's  phrase) 
a  single  spar.  I  have  conversed  with  sailors  not 
half*  the  age  of  this  good  captain  of  the  Amity, 
who  bad  never  made  a  voyage  mthout  losing  a  spar, 
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and  holding  their  lives  in  jeopardy  into  the  bargain. 
But  is  it  not  thus  on  the  varied  sea  of  life?  Some 
adventurers  set  forth  in  youth  and  hope,  and 
brave  gales  and  storms,  and  scud  by  rocks  and 
shallows  with  light  and  easy  hearts,  and  moor  at 
last  peacefully  in  the  haven  of  old  age,  wrinkled 
indeed  by  time,  but  unscathed  by  misfortune  5 
while  others,  blown  about  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements,  their  helm  broken  and  their  rigging 
torn,  run  foul  of  every  quicksand,  and  die  a  thou- 
sand deaths  ere  they  die  at  last. 

I  observed  much  and  often  upon  the  quietness 
as  well  as  the  matchless  activity  of  the  crew.  No 
scolding  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  or  sulky  looks 
on  that  of  the  men.  By  the  former,  authority  was 
exercised  with  kindness,  and,  (a  sure  consequence 
of  this,J  obedience  was  by  the  latter  yielded  with 
good*humour  and  alertness.  The  ship  indeed  was 
-well  named  The  Amity^  for  I  never  heard  a  dis- 
pute on  board  her;  save  on  one  night,  when  I 
was  the  unwilling  auditor  of  a  dispute  in  the  adjoin- 
ing cabin,  which  gradually  waxed  to  a  wrangle, 
between  a  young  Scotchman,  firm  in  the  belief  of 
grace  and  predestination,  an  older  Englishman,  as 
firm  in  the  non*belief  of  both  articles,  and  an  Ameri- 
can,  who,  without  agreeing  with  either,  seemed  to 
keep  the  peace  between  both.  In  this  good  office 
he  probably  succeeded,  as  in  the  middle  of  a  nicely 
drawn  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman 
between    foreknowing  and   foredecreeing  I   fell 
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asleep»  and    waked    to  no  other  noise  than   tb^ 
creaking  of  timber  and  lashing  of  the  waves, 

it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  every  man  of  th<! 
crew»  from  the  old  veteran  to  the  young  sailor-boy^ 
could  read  and  write,  and,  I  believe,  X  might  al- 
most say  ex^ery  man  could  converse  with  you  upon 
the  history  of  his  country,  its  laws,  its*  present 
condition,  and  its  future  prospects.  When  our 
ship  lay  sleeping  on  the  waters  in  a  lazy  calrn^ 
1  oilen  whiled  away  an  hour  in  conversing  with  one 
or  other  of  these  sons  of  Neptune,  as  he  sat  piecing 
a  torn  sail,  or  mending  a  rope,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  never  came  from  the  conversation  without  having 
gained  some  useful  information,  or  without  having 
conceived  a  higher  idea  of  the  country  to  which 
the  man  whom  I  had  conversed  with  belonged. 

To  one  who  has  only  viewed  the  great  deep  in 
contemplative  ease  and  security  from  its  shores^ 
there  is  something  pleasingly  exciting  in  being 
borne  triumphantly  over  its  bosom,  and  in 
witnessing  how  the  wonderful  creature  man 
struggles  with  the  elements,  holding  on  his  ad- 
venturous course  for  days  and  weeks  without 
doubt  or  fear,  marking  his  progress  over  the  track- 
less waste  with  unerring  certainty,  and  directing 
his  eye  yet  more  steadily  to  the  far-distant  port 
than  points  his  guiding  needle  to  the  pole.  For- 
give me  the  idle  observation,  that  I  never  fully 
appreciated  the  perseverance  as  well  as  the  adven- 
ture of  the  darilig  Columbus,  imtil  1  found  myself 
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Watching  the  sun  sink  and  rise,  in  and  from  the 
eternal  waters,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week. 
How  extraordinary  was  the  mind  which  could  caU 
Gulate  with  such  certainty  upon  the  existence  of 
an  unknown  world !  How  daring  the  spirit  which 
could  throw  itself  upon  the  mercy  of  a  furious 
and  uneitplored  ocean,  hitherto  deemed  impassable 
and  interminable !  How  perfect  the  self-possession 
which  remained  unshaken,  not  merely  amid  the 
strife  of  the  elements,  but  the  warring  passions  — 
the  alternate  rage,  and  fear,  and  despair  of  the 
Ignorant  and  superstitious  crew,  who  formed  an 
united  host  to  whom  he  was  singly  opposed.  But 
what  a  man !  Alone  supported  by  his  own  power* 
ful  mind  amidst  the  perils  of  the  deep,  the  horrors 
of  a  mutiny,  and  the  heart-sickness  produced  by 
hope  delayed,  when  sun  after  sun  discovered  the 
same  watery  waste — the  same  unchanging  horizon 
of  sky  and  sea;  when  night  after  night  bred 
thoughts,  more  and  more  anxious,  and  danger 
still  mor§  imminent,  the  apprehension  of  which 
it  had  been  defeat  or  death  to  betray !  How  much 
the  human  race  is  indebted  to  this  great  mind 
is  still  perhaps  unknown.  The  world  which  a 
hero  discovered,  and  which  bigots  and  robbers 
for  a  season  polluted  with  crimes,  has  also  been 
the  refuge  of  the  poor  and  the  persecuted  of 
every  tongue  and  every  dime  ;  and  now  exhibits, 
in  its  northern  section,  a  well-organized  nation  in 
aU  the  vigour  and  pride  of  youth  and  freedom  ;  in 
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its  southern,  a  spirited  people  awaking  from  igiuw 
raoce  and  resenting  oppression,  asserting  their  righto 
as  mea  and  citi2ens,  and  laying  the  foundation  of 
commonwealtliSy  which  the  next  generation  may  see 
established  in  power,  rich  in  resources,  enlightened 
with  knowledge,  and  fenced  by  the  bulwarks  q£ 
just  laws,  wise  institutions,  and  generous  patriot 
tisins,  against  the  efforts  of  foreign  enemies  or  the 
machinations  of  domestic  traitors. 

It  was  not  witiiout  emotion  that,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  SOth  day  from  that  on  which  we  had 
cleared  out  of  the  Mersey,  we  heard  the  cry  of 
'<  Land,**  and,  straining  our  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  setting  sun,  saw  the  bights  of  Never-sink 
slowly  rise  from  the  waters  opposing  a  black  screen 
to  the  crimson  glories  of  the  evening  sky. 

You  will  but  too  well  remember  the  striking 
position  of  New  York  to  require  that  I  should 
describe  it.  The  magnificent  bay,  whose  broad 
and  silver  waters,  sprinkled  with  islands,  are  so 
finely  closed  by  the  heights  of  the  Narrows,  which, 
jutting  forward  with  a  fine  sweepiqg  bend,  gave  a 
circular  form  to  tlie  immense  basin  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  —  this  magnificent  bay  is 
grand  and  beautiful  as  when  you  admired  it  some 
twenty  years  since }  only  that  it  is  perhaps  more 
thickly  studded  with  silver-winged  vessels,  from 
the  light  sharp-keeled  boat  through  all  the  va- 
lieties  of  shape  and  size,  to  the  proud  three- 
Aasted  sbijpt^. setting  lind  lowering  it^  sails  to  or 
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from  the  thousand  ports  of  distant  Europe,  or  yet 
more  distant  Asia.  • 

£very  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  life  and  cheerfulness* 
The  purity  of  the  air,  the  brilliancy  of  the  un- 
ilpotted  heavens,  the  crowd  of  moving  vessels, 
shooting  in  various  directions,  up  and  down,  and 
across  the  bay  and  the  far-stretching  Hudson,  and 
the  forest  of  masts  crowded  round  the  quays  and 
wharfs  at  the  entrance  of  the  East  River.  There  is 
something  in  all  this,  —  in  the  very  air  you  breathe, 
and  the  fair  and  moving  scene  that  you  rest  your 
eye  upon,  which  exhilarates  the  spirits,  and  makes 
you  in  good-humour  with  life  and  your  fellow- 
creatures.  We  approached  these  shores  under  a 
fervid  sun ;  but  the  air,  though  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  I  had  ever  before  experienced,  was 
so  entirely  free  of  vapour,  that  I  thought  it  was  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  drawn  a  clear 
breath.  I  was  no  longer  sensible  of  any  weakness 
of  the  lungs,  nor  have  I  as  yet  been  reminded  of 
this  infirmity. 

Probably  a  great  proportion  of  the  neat  white 
houses  that  every  where  peep  out  from  clumps  of 
young  trees  along  the  picturesque  shores  of  the 
surrounding  waters,  have  started  up  since  you  left 
this  country*  As  we  first  slowly  entered  the  New 
York  bay,  with  a  breeze  so  light  as  just  to  save  a 
jCalm,  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  observed  the  num- 
ber of  smiling  dwellings  that  studded  the  shoi^  of 
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Staten  and  lx>iig  Islands.*  Here  was  seen  no  great 
proprietor,  bis  mighty  domains  stretching  in  silent 
and  solitary  grandeur  for  uninterrupted  miles»  but 
thousaadar  of  little  villas  or  thriving  farms,  be-« 
speaking  the  residence  of  the  easy  citizen  or  tiller  of 
the  soil.  I  should  not  omit  another  circumstance 
which  I  noticed  as  evincing  the  easy  condition  of 
the  people  of  this  young  country.  While  our  ship 
slowly  moved  through  the  still  waters,  pointing  her 
course  to  the  city,  which  just  appeared  upon  the 
distant  edge  of  the  bright  sheet  of  silver  which 
opened  before  us .  as  we  cleared  the  Narrows, 
numberless  little  boats,  well  manned  with  active 
rowers,  darted  from  the  different  shores,  and 
severally  mooring  along-side  of  our  lazy  vessel 
with  the  cry  of  AlUweU?  a  dialogue  ensued,  com-* 
mencing  with  friendly  congratulations,  between  the 
crews  of  the  boats  and  the  various  inhabitants  of 
tlie  ship.  On  one  side  queries  respecting  the  length 
of  the  voyage,  the  weather,  the  winds,  and  the  latest 
news  from  £urope ;  on  the  other,  the  health  of  the 
city,  the  nature  of  the  season,  of  the  harvest,  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  vessels,  and  a  thousand 
nameless  trifles  interesting  to  men  returning  from 
a  distance  to  their  native  shores.  At  the  close  of 
the  dialogue,  one  or  other  of  the  boatmen  would 
carelessly  ask  if  any  of  the  passengers  wished  to 
be  landed,  but  the  request  was  always  made  in  a 
manner  which  expressed  a  wilUngness  to  render 
a  civility  rather  than  a  desire  to  obtain  employ* 
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ment.  These  boats  had  something  picturesque  as 
well  as  foreign  in  theirappearance.  Built  unusually 
long  and  sharp  in  the  keel,  they  shot  through  the 
bright  waters  with  a  celerity  that  alririost  startled 
the  eye.  Their  rowers,  tall,  slender,  but  of  un- 
common nerve  and  agility,  were  all  cleanly  dressed 
in  the  light  clothing  suited  to  a  warm  climate ; 
their  large  white  shirt-collars  unbuttoned  and 
thrown  back  on  their  shoulders,  and  light  hats  of 
straw  or  cane,  with  broad  brims,  shading  their  sun- 
burnt faces.  These  faces  were  uncommonly  intel- 
ligent. Piercing  grey  eyes  glancing  from  beneath 
even  and  projecting  brows,  features  generally  regu- 
lar,  and  complexions  which,  burnt  to  a  deep  brown, 
were  somewhat  strangely  contrasted  with  the  deli- 
cate whiteness  of  the  clothing.  I  made  yet  another 
observation  upon  these  natives.  They  all  spoke 
good  English  with  a  good  voice  and  accent ;  I  had 
before  observed  the  same  of  the  crew  of  the  Amity. 
Approaching  the  city  at  sunset,  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  impression  which  its  gay  appearance 
made  upon  me.  Passing  slowly  round  its  southern 
point,  (formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson 
with  what  is  called  the  East  River,  though  it  seems 
more  properly  an  arm  of  the  sea,)  we  admired  at 
our  leisure  the  striking  panorama  which  encircled 
us.  Immediately  in  our  front  the  battery,  with 
its  little  fort  and  its  public  walks,  diversified  with 
trees  impending  over  the  water,  numberless  welU 
dressed  figures  gliding  through   the  foliage,  or 
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standing  to  admire  our  nearing  vessel.  In  the 
btck  ground,  the  neatly-painted  houses  receding 
into  ^stance  ^  the  spiry  tops  of  poplars  peering 
above  the  roofs,  and  marking  the  line  of  the 
streets.  The  city,  gradually  enlarging  from  the 
battery  as  from  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  the  eye 
followed  on  one  side  the  broad  channel  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  picturesque  coast  of  Jersey,  at 
first  sprinkled  with  villages  and  little  villas,  whose 
white  walls  just  glanced  in  the  distance  through 
thick  beds  of  trees,  and  afterwards  rising  into 
abrupt  precipices,  now  crowned  with  wood,  and 
Qow  jutting  forward  in  bare  walls  of  rock.  To  the 
right,  the  more  winding  waters  of  the  East  River, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  wooded  heights  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  varied  shores  of  Long-  Island, 
and  on  the  other  by  quays  and  warehouses,  scarce 
discernible  through  the  forest  of  masts  that  were 
crowded  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Behind 
lis  stretched  the  broad  expanse  of  the  bay,  whose 
islets,  crowned  with  turreted  forts,  their  colours 
streaming  from  their  flag^tafib,  seemeid  to  slumber 
on  the  still  and  Rowing  waters,  in  dark  or  sunny 
spots,  as  they  variously  caught  or  shunned  the  gaze 
(rf*  the  sinking  sun.  It  was  a  glorious  scene ;  and  we 
ahnost  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  our  companions, 
who,  as  they  hailed  their  native  city,  pronounced 
it  the  purest  in  the  world* 
When    our  ship  neared  the  quays,  there  was 
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some  bustle,  occasioned  by  the  moving  crowd  of 
vessels  that  intervened  between  us  and  the  shore, 
and  many  active  tars  sprang  from  the  yards  and 
rigging  of  the  surrounding  ships  to  assist  in 
clearing  our  passage.  But  neither  then,  nor  when 
we  finally  touched  the  land,  were  we  boarded  by  any 
needy  supplicants  imploring  work  for  the  love  of 
charity,  or  charity  for  the  love  of  Heaven.  There 
was,  however,  no  lack  of  good  offices  from  the 
busy  citizens  on  the  quay.  One  laid  planks  to 
assist  the  passengers  in  their  descent  from  the 
vessel  i  another  lent  a  hand  to  stay  their  unsteady 
feet,  while  some  busied  themselves  in  taking 
charge  of  their  bundles  and  portmanteaus,  and 
many  strange  tongues  and  faces  spoke  and  smiled 
a  good  welcome  to  the  city.  There  was  in  the 
look  and  air  of  these  men,  though  clad  in  working- 
jackets,  something  which  told  that  they  were 
rendering  civilities,  not  services ;  and  that  a  kind 
thank  ye  was  all  that  should  be  tendered  in  return. 
Arriving  at  a  boarding-house  which  had  been 
recommended  to  us,  we  were  very  kindly  wel- 
comed by  a  sprightly  intelligent  young  woman, 
the  sister  of  the  more  staid  and  elderly  matron  of 
the  house.  The  heat  continued  with  little  abate- 
ment after  sunset,  and  every  window  and  door  of 
the  house  was  open.  While  seated,  refreshing 
ourselves  with  tea  and  fruit,  and  conversing  with 
our  lively  hostess,  a  sound,  which  had  filled  our 
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ears  from  the  first  moment  that  we  left  behind  us 
the  bustle  of  the  wharfs,  now  completely  fixed  our 
attention.   I  remembered  your  account  of  the  din  of 
the  frogs,  and  of  your  consequent  surprise  thereat, 
in  ascending  the  Delaware.     But  the  sound  we 
heard  did  not  at  all  answer  to  our  preconceived  no- 
tions of  a  frog  concert.    Tic-a-te-tiCf  tk-a-te'taCf  was 
cried  as  it  were  by  a  thousand  unseen  voices.     At 
first  we  half  suspected  the  sound  had  its  existence 
in  our  fancy  —  a  kind   memorial,   perhaps,    be- 
stowed at  parting  by  the  giddy  ship.     Gradually, 
however,    I    began   to  esteem   these    chatterers 
breathing  realities^  and,  losing  the  thread  of  our 
gay-hearted  entertainer's  discourse,  I  found  myself 
repeating  fic-fl-te-/ic,  tic-a-te-tac.     **  I  suppose  they 
must  be  frogs.*'     The  word  caught  the  lady's  ear. 
"  Frogs !  Where  ?*'  "  Nay ;  indeed  I  know  not, 
but  somewhere  assuredly.'*     "  Not  here,"  said  the 
lady.     "  No !"  said  I.     "  Pray  then  what  is  the 
noise  ?"  "  Noise !  I  hear  none."    If  my  companion 
had  not  here  come  to  my  assistance,  I  should 
have  had  serious  apprehensions  for  the  sanity  of 
my  organs.     Backed,  however,  by  her  support,  I 
insisted  that  there  certainly  was  a  noise,  and  to  my 
ears  a  most  uncommon  one.     Our  good-humoured 
hostess  listened  again,  ^<  I  hear  nothing,  unless 
it  be  the  catty-dids."     "  The  catty-dids !  and  who 
or  what  are  they  ?"  You  will  probably  recognize 
them  for  old  acquaintances,  though  I  do  not  re- 
member your  mentioning  them  among  the  thou* 
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sand-tongued  insects  of  this  land,^  This  whimsi- 
cal cry,  with  the  shorter  note  of  the  little  tree-frog, 
the  chirp  of  crickets,  and  the  whiz  and  boom  of  a 
thousand  other  flying  creatures,  creates,  at  this 
season,  to  the  ear  of  a  stranger,  a  noise  truly 
astounding.  We  are  now,  however,  tolerably 
familiarized  to  the  sound,  and  I  doubt  not  may 
soon  be  able  to  say  to  a  wondering  stranger,  like 
the  young  American,  /  hear  nothing. 

*  I  have  since  had  one  of  these  insects  in  my  hand.  In  size 
it  is  larger  than  the  ordinary  grasshopper,  and  in  colour  of  a 
much  more  vivid  green.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is 
altogether  a  most  "  delicate  creature.-' 
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LETTER  II. 

BOARDING-HOUSE    IN   NEW   YORK. — GENERAL  APPEARANCE 
OF  THE  CITY  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

New  York,  October,  1818. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

We  have  removed  from  our  former  residence,  to 
a  more  private  boarding-house  at  the  head  of 
Broad-way ;  a  gay  street  that  you  will  remember, 
though  it  has  now  stretched  itself  over  twice  the 
length  of  earth  that  it  occupied  when  you  traversed 
it  This  house  has  been  filled  with  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  inmates  since  we  first  entered  it,  and 
whenever  we  are  not  engaged  abroad,  we  find  a 
very  pleasing  society  at  the  public  table.  The 
social  mode  of  living  here  adopted  in  the  hotels 
and  boarding-houses,  offers  great  advantages  to 
foreigners,  who  may  be  desirous  of  mixing  easily 
with  the  natives,  and  of  observing  tlie  tone  of  the 
national  manners.  During  the  few  days  that  we 
have  lived  in  this  house,  we  have  met  with  a 
greater  variety  of  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  than  we  could  have  done  in  as  many  months 
by  visiting  in  half  the  private  houses  of  the  city- 
Families  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  gentlemen 
firoiQ  the  south  and  west,  have  successively  ap- 
pevedy  and  departed,  and  Uft  with  us  mwy  iontr 
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ations  to  their  various  dwellings — so  warmly  ut- 
tered, that  the  heart  could  not  doubt  their  sincerity. 
We  were  peculiarly  struck  by  the  polished  manners 
of  one  or  two  natives  of  Carolina,  and  by  the 
independent  air,  soflened  by  republican  sim- 
plicity, of  some  of  the  adventurous  settlers  from 
the  infant  west.  We  gleaned  from  these  intelli- 
gent' strangers  many  curious  facts,  tending  to  illus- 
trate the  amazing  advance  of  this  country,  which 
imparts  to  it  the  character  of  a  player's  stage, 
where  both  the  actors  and  the  scenery  are  shifted 
as  fast  as  you  can  turn  your  eye.  One  gentle- 
man, in  the  prime  of  manhood,  told  me,  that  he 
knew  the  vast  tract  which  now  forms  the  flourish^ 
ing  state  of  Ohio,  when  it  contained  no  inhabitant 
save  the  wild  hunter  and  his  prey.  Making  lately 
the  same  journey,  through  which  he  had  toiled  20 
years  ago  through  one  vast,  unbroken  forest,  he 
found  smiling  landscapes,  sprinkled  with  thriving 
settlements,  villages,  and  even  towns,  and  a  people 
living  under  an  organized  government,  and  well 
administered  laws.  **  I  had  heard  of  all  this,'' 
isaid  my  informer,  '<  and  knew  that  it  all  was  so ; 
but  when  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  felt  as  a 
man  might  be  supposed  to  feel,  who  should  wake 
from  a  sleep  of  some  centuries'  duration,  and  find 
the  earth  covered  with  states  and  empires  of  which 
he  had  never  heard  the  name." 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  city  and 
island  since  you  knew  them.  -  Streets  upon  streets 
jhave  been  added  to  the  fonner«  and  much  draining 
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and  leveUing^  (of  this  last  1  inolaae  to  tbklk  too 
much)  has  beea»  and  it  still  carrying  on  iiip  and 
about  it.  The  cittaens  oi*  Pans  were  wont  to  call 
the  narrow  streets  of  their  old  capital  rues  mis^ 
iocrateSf  and  very  justly,  since  pedestrians  had  to 
make  their  way  through  them  at  the  hazard  of 
their  fives*  In  imposition  to  this,  ti^  streets  hene 
might  wit^  justice  be  termed  ruts  dmoerallB$i' 
Not  content  with  broad  poveinents,  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  encroachment  of  wheels  by  a  sttt 
of  considereble  elevation,-  the  little  inequalities  of 
the  ground  are  being  removed  with  much  trduhle 
and  expense.  I  have  frequently  admired  the  in«« 
genuity  with  which  a  new,  or  mther  an  addiUonal 
tbundation  is  introduced  beneath  a  brick  house  of 
very  tolerable  8<didity,  so  as  to  preserve  to  it  the 
superiority  it  had  hitherto  asserted  over  the  passing 
causeway^  But  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
of  observk^  a  house  upon  its  travels.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  the  curiosity  is  still  to  be  seen, 
though  probably  very  rarely,  as  the  now  universal 
use  of  brick,  in  idmost  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
States,  as  well  as  the  improved  style  of  arehitecture 
in  the  wooden-  tenements,  still  prevalent  in  the 
country,  most  have  rendered  the  method  of  travel- 
ling m  demOf  and  shifting  the  nei^bourhood,  withe, 
ockt  disturbing  the  household  gods,  con«derably 
ieas  feasible.  My  confidence  in  the  veracity  of 
a  friend  has  been  occasionally  put  to  the  pcoof, 
when  he  bas  (mnted  out  to  me,  in  the  outskirts  of 
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tbd  <^r  a  house  that  had  undergone  a  trans^ 
portation  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  arrange  itself  in 
the  line  of  the  street,  and  which  stood  a  very 
secure  looking  tenement  of  two  floors,  with  brick 
chimneys,  and  walls  of  very  substantial  frame  work. 
'  Notwithstanding  the  pleasant,  opulent,  and  airy 
appearance  of  the  city,  a  European  might  be  led 
to  remark,  that,  if  nature  has  done  every  thing  for 
it,  art,  in  the  way  of  ornament,  has  as  yet  done 
littie.  Except  the  City  Hall,  there  is  not  a  public 
building  worth  noticing ;  but  it  presents  what  is 
far  better  —  streets  of  private  dwellings,  oflen 
elegant,  and  always  comfortable.  Turn  where 
you  will,  successful  industry  seems  to  have  £xed 
her  abode.  No  dark  alleys,  whose  confined  and 
noisome  atmosphere  marks  the  presence  of  a  dense 
and  suffering  population ;  no  hm^els,  in  whose 
ruined  garrets,  or  dank  and  gloomy  cellars,  crowd 
the  wretched  victims  of  vice  and  disease,  whom 
penury  drives,  to  despair,  ere  she  opens  to  them 
tlie  grave. 

I  shall  not  &tigue  you  with  particular  accounts 
of  the  excursions  we  have  made  into  the  surround- 
ing country.  We  surveyed  with  pleasure  the 
thriving  farms  of  Long  Island,  and  those  of  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Jersey.  The .  country  is 
every  where  pleasingly  diversified;  gentle  hills, 
sinking  into  extensive  valleys,  watered  by  clear 
riversi  their  banks  sprinkled  with  neat  white  dweU 
ling^^:  usually  low  and  broad  ro(rfed,    shaded  by 


projecting^  pia^zas^  and  very  generali j  by  enonnQiiflr  - 
ireepingvwillows..  These  exotics  seem  to  take 
wonderthlly  to  the  soil  and  climate^  and  are  much 
cultivated^  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood » 
of  houses»  as  well  on  account  of  their  rapid 
growth,  as  £:om  the  massiveness  of  their  foliage^, 
and  from  their  being  the  earliest  trees  to  bud^ 
and  the  latest  to  cast  their  leaves*  1  could  not. 
so  well  approve  of  the  equally  universal  culture 
of  the  Lambardy  poplar,  a  tree  that  has  no  one: 
good  quality  to  recommend  it,  for  the  rapidity  <^ 
its  growth  can  hardly  be  accounted  one,  since 
we  can  only  observe  upon  it,  in  the  words  of  the 
old  proverb,  that  til  weeds  grow  apace.  One  is  the 
more  disposed  to  quarrel  with  this  vile  stranger,. 
from  the  uncommon  beauty  of  all  the  native  trees. 
Nor  might  the  neglect .  of  the  more  noble  sons  oi 
the  foDest.  find  apology  in  the.  sluggishness  of 
thdr  growth.  In  this  soil  and  climate,  v^etatioa 
is  ap  powerful,  that  a  very  few  years  may;  find 
you  seated  under  the  oak  that  ydur  hands  have 
planted.  7^ 

There  are  some  very  lovely,  though  ifew  very 
lordly  dwellings  scattered  along  the  shores  of  this 
isiand.  You  will  remembei:  how  picturesque 
these  shores  are;  the  one  washed  bythe  magni-^ 
ficent  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  other  by 
that  arm  of  the  sea  styled  the  East  river,  which 
runs  round  the  head  of  Long  Island.  I  know,  not 
if  you  ever  navigated  this  curious  channel.    The 
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the  city,  a  Iiou 
portation  of  a  qiu 
the  line  of  the 
secure  looking  tct 
chiTnney!^  andwal 

Notwithstandiiu 
appearance  of  tht 
to  remark,  that,  if  i 
it,  art,  in  the  way  • 
littJe.     Except  the  ( 
building  worth  notit 
far  better  —  streets 
elegant,   and  always 
you  will,  successful  ini: 
her  abode.     No  dark  t 
noisome  atmosphere  ma 
and  suffering  populati< 
ruined  garrets,  or  dank 
the  wretched  victims  c 
penury  drives  to  despa 
the  grave. 

I  shall  not  &tigue  yc 
of  the  excursions  we  ha 
ing  country.  We  au: 
thriving  farms  of  Long 
neighbouring  state  of , 
every  where  pleasingi; 
sinking  into  extensive 
rivers,  their  banks  sprin 
lings,   usually  low  and 
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whirlpools  of  HeU-gmte  sn  at  high  water»  with  good 
pilotage^  passed  hf  sailing  vessels  without  much 
l^Azard^  and  by  steamboats  without  any  hazard^  in 
almost  all  states  of  the  tide;  those  huge  leviathans 
pointing  their  way  steadily  through  the  narrow 
channels  which  wind  among  the  whirling  eddies 
that  boil  oit  either  hand»  styled  respectively  the 
greater  and  lesser  ppts.  During  the  revidutionary 
war,  a  large  British  firigates,  richly  laden  with 
specie,  seeking  to  attain  the  city  unobserved  by 
the  American  force,  attempted  this  intricate 
passage  without  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
pilot;  suddenly  assailed  by  one  of  the  many 
powerfid  currents  which  run,  with  irresistible  force, 
in  all  directions,  it  was  sucked  into  the  largest  of 
these  caldrons,  and,  in  all  its  pride  and  gaUant 
trim,  engulfed  in  a  mooient. 

The  summer  residences  of  "some  gentlem^i  of 
the  city  command  a  fine  prospect  of  thesis  convulsed 
dnd  resounding  waters^  and  Ibrm  pleasing  objects 
wheb  seen  from  die  bhanniel;  It  is  singular,  in  wan* 
deling  through  this  island,  to  reflect  that  there  is 
scarce  a  tree  in  it  older  than  the  independence  of 
tlie  country.  A  friend  pdinted  out  to  me  some  half-* 
dozen  veterans  that,  by  some  strange  chance,  had 
escaped  thie  aixe  of  the  British  soldiery  and  now 

overlook  the  land  which  freedom  has  regenerated.  ^ 

■  •••»••  ••  •  • . » •       I  .•       ' 

*  The  Britfshy  bemmed  in  by  the  Americ^qs  in  their  last 
ftstnesB,  the  city  and  Islknd  of  New  York,  suffered  much  dis- 
tresft  from  'Mt^  ^ffiM.  ^^Tbe/  had  ko  omplBtklj  deiured  lh« 
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When  you  look  on  the  young  thickets,  and  thriving 
trees  and  saplings  not  yet  grown  to  maturity,  which 
shade  the  neighbouring  villas,  and  fringe  the  shores, 
and  think  that,  young  as  they  are,  they  are  old  as  the 
country -~old  as  the  date  of  its  national  existence, 
you  find  yourself  strangely  wondering  at  the 
wealth  and  energy  that  surround  you;  and,  re- 
calling the  rapid  strides  which  these  States  have 
made,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  from  unknow6 
colonies  to  a  vast  and  powerful  empire,  you  can- 
not heip  invoking  the  name  of  Liberty,  under 
whose  auspices  all.  has  been  ^ected. 


iilnid  from  one  end  to  the  other,  that^  at  the  time  of  its  eracu*- 
itioD,  there  was  not  a  stick  to  be  found  upon  it,  except  the 
few  trees  mentioned  in  the  text* 
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LETTER  III. 

MANNERS   OF   THE   WORKING   CLASSES.  —  ANECDOTES* 

New  York,  November,  1818. 
JfT   DEAR  FEIEND, 

You  will  marvel,  periiaps,  that  I  have  not  bbserved 
upon  the  rudeness  and  incivility  of  what  are  termed 
with  us  the  lower  or  poorer  classes,  but  which  I 
know  not  very  well  how  to  designate  here,  since 
there  seem  to  be  neither  poor  nor  uneducated. 
As  yet  my  experience  would  dispose  me  to  dissent 
from  those  travellers  in  the  United  States  who  com- 
plain, in  our  newspapers  and  journals,  of  being  el- 
bowed in  the  streets,  and  scowled  at  in  the  houses, 
and  made  uncomfortable  every  where.     I  have  not 
as  yet  found  even  the  servants,  a  race  of  beings  pe- 
culiarly quarrelled   with  by  our  grumbletonians, 
either  morose  or  impertinent.     They  do  not  indeed 
read  your  wishes  in  your  eyes,  but  I  have  never 
found  them  unwilling  to  answer  them,  and  that  in 
an  obliging  manner,  when  expressed  by  your  tongue. 
The  only  exception  to  this  which  has  as  yet  come, 
not  within  my  observation,  but  to  my  knowledge, 
is  the  following: — A  young  British  Officer,  in  his 
way  to  or  from  Canada,   was  lately  lodged  in  a 
boarding-house,  in  this    city.     The  first  morning 
after  his   arrival,    he  came    from   his  apartment 
with  a  face  considerably  discomfited  and  wrathful ; 
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and  seeking  the  lady  of  the  faouse»  informed  her 
that  her  servant  was  avery  insolent  fellow.  The  sura 
of  the  story  that  could  be  gleaned  from  the  indignant 
gentleman  was,  that,  when  roused  in  the  mprning, 
the  servant  had  not  brought  him  warm  water.  <<  I 
called  the  fellow,  and  asked  him,  how  he  thought 
I  was  to  shave  myself;  upon  which  he  turned  .pn 
his  heel,  and  never  afterwards  made  his  appear- 
ance/' The  lady  expressed  much  concern  at  the 
intelligence,  adding  that  she  had  never  found  the 
man  insolent,  nor  received  complaints  of  him  before, 
but  that  certainly,  if  he  had  changed  his  manners, 
she  would  part  with  him  instantly ;  and  thereupon 
called  the  delinquent  before  her.  In  the  presence 
of  his  accuser,  she  then  b^an  the  lecture  you  may 
suppose.  The  man  listened  in  solemn  silence,  and 
to  the  lady's  final  emphatic  enquiry,  <<  John,  why 
did  you  not  bring  warm  water  to  the  gentleman  ?'^ 
replied,  <*  Because  I  am  not  accustomed  to  answer 
to  the  name  of  d — nd  rascal ;''  and  then  with 
philosophic  composure  John  left  the  room.  I 
need  not  state,  that  it  appeared,  upon  enquiry, 
that  the  demand  of  the  miUtary  gentleman  had 
been  prefaced  by  this  sonorous  title,  in  style  thus, 
''You  d — nd  rascal!  how  do  you  think  lam  to 
shave  myself?" 

A  few  days  afler  my  arrival  in  the  city,  I  had 
recourse  to  rather  a  whimsical  mode  of  trying  the 
temper  of  the  citizens.  I  was  bound  alone  and  oa 
foot  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  a  distant  part  pf 

.  :      C  4.  • 
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1^  city,  and  i  must  confess  that  I  was  in  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  line  of  my  route*  Meeting  however 
a  man  whom,  from  his  a}q>earance,  I  judged  to  be  a 
mason,  I  accosted  him  witli  **  Friend !  can  you 
direct  me  to  such  a  street  ?*'  He  paused,  and 
facing  about»  patiently  explained  the  advance,  in  the 
straight  line  that  I  was  to  make,  with  all  the  turn- 
ings that  I  w]As  tofoUow  aftei^ards.  <<  But  I  guess 
you  are  strange  to  the  city.  I  have  nothing  very 
pressing  on  hand,  and  can  see  you  on  your  way/' 
With  all  due  acknowledgements,  1  declined  the 
offer  as  unnecessary.  Pursuing  my  walk  a  little 
further,  I  overtook  a  woman  who  was  about  to 
cross  the  street.  She  had  the  air,  I  thought,  of 
a  servant,  and  the  apparently  well-stocked  basket 
of  provisions  that  she  carried,  seemed  to  say,  Jthat 
she  was  returning  from  themarkiet.  I  addressed 
her  with  the  same  query  I  had  before  put  to  the 
mason,  and  she,  turning  round,  With  words  and 
signs,  replied  as  he  had  done ;  then  checking 
herself,  "  But  perhapis  you  are  a  stranger !"  *«  And 
a  fiweigner  too,**  said  h  **  Why  then — wait  a 
moment."  And  crosGang  the  pavement,  andplacing 
her  basket  upon  the  broad  stone  step  leading  into 
a  shop,  *<  I  will  walk  with  you  to  the  head  of  the 
next  street,  where  I  can  better  point  your  way. 
<<  But  the  basket?*'  said  1,  eyeing  it  over  my  shoulder, 
where  it  stood  on  the  step.  <<  What  harm  should 
come  to  it  ?  It  wdl  stand  there.**  «*  Will  it  ?**  said 
I ;  *<  'tis  an  honest  city  then.**  <*  Honest  enough 
for  that,**  said  she.     I  suffered  the  good  woman  to 
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accompany  mte  to  the  spot  she  proposed,  for  I  own 
that  I  was  Curious  to  prove  whether  the  basket 
wuU  stand  as  quietly  as  its  owner  reckoned  upon* 
We  ptoceeded  accordingly,  and,  reaching  the  angle 
of  the  street,  my  kind  informer  repeated  her  di» 
rectioDS,  and  exchanged  with  me  a*<good  morning/' 
I  watted  to  trace  her  back  with  my  eye  through  the 
crowd  of  moving  passengers^  and  soon  saw  her  in 
the  distance  crossing  the  street  with  her  basket 
on  her  am;  You  will  think  that  I  had  practised 
sufficiently  on  the  good  nature  of  the  public,  but 
I  made  yet  another  trial  of  it.  I  stept  into  a 
small  but  decent-looking  shop.  A  man,  the  only 
peireon  in  it,  was  seated  at  his  ease  behind  the 
counter,  reading  the  newspaper.  To  my  query  of 
'« Can  you  direct  me?  &c.''  he  rose,  and  coming  to 
the  door»  ran  through  the  necessary  instruction^ 
'*  But,  st<^!  I  have  somewhere  a  map  of  the  city.^ 
He  sought  and  found  it,  and  spreading  it  on  the 
counter,  traced  upon  it  my  route.  I  thanked  him, 
and  departed ;  and  was  disposed;  from  the  expeii^ 
ments  of  the  moraing,  to  pronounce  the  dty  quite 
as  dvil  aft  any  city  in  £ngland,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  honest ;  for,  pondering  upon  the  basket,  I 
could  not  but  suspect  that  it  would  scarcely  have 
stood  as  quietly  upon  an  English  pavement,  ol*, 
what  I  judged  was  undoubted,  a  woman  with  her 
five  senses  would  never  have  thought  of  placing  it 
there. 

It  ig  truly  interesting  to  listen  to  an  intelligent 
American  when  he  speaks  of  the  condition  and  re- 
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sources  of  his  country  ;  and  this,  not  merely  when 
you  find  him  in  the  more  polished  circles  of  society, 
but  when  toiling  for  his  subsistence  with  the  saw 
or  spade  in  his  hand.  I  have  never  yet  conversed 
with  the  man  who  could  not  inform  you  upon  any 
Fact  regarding  the  past  history  and  existing  insti- 
tutions of  his  nation,  with  all  the  readiness  and 
accuracy  with  which  a  school  boy,  fresh  from 
his  studies,  might  reply  to  your  queries  upon  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  or  the  twenty  seven-years'  war  of 
the  Peloponnesus. 

Putting  some  questions  a  few  days  since  to  a 
farmer  whom  I  met  in  a  steam-boat,  I  could  not 
help  remarking  to  him,  when,  in  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions, he  had  run  through  the  geography,  soil,  cli- 
mate, &c.  of  his  vast  country,  just  as  if  its  map  had 
been  stretched  before  him,  with  the  catalogue  of  all 
Its  exports  and  imports,  that  he  seemed  as  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  produce  and  practica- 
bilities of  the  United  States,  as  he  could  be  with 
those  of  his  own  farm. 

The  manner  in  which  an  American  husbandman 
or  mechanic  connects  himself  with  his  chief 
magistrates  and  legislators,  and  seems  in  his  dis- 
course to  take  part  in  all  their  measures,  and 
decide  oa  their  wisdom  or  error,  is  apt  at  first  to 
make  a  stranger  smUe.  He  soon,  however,  learns 
to  smile  at  his  own  ignorance,  which  could  see  any 
presumption  in  a  man's  pronouncing  upon  the  fitness 
of  legislators  whose  character  he  has  studied,  or  in 
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tiddng  to  himself  the  credit  or  discredit  of  their 
measures,  when  he  has  exercised  a  free  voice  in 
Ihdr  election,  or  in  judging  of  a  question  which  he 
perfisctly  understands,  or,  at  least,  which  he  has 
leisurely  considered.  I  have  observed,  that  it  is 
usual  for  an  American,  in  speaking  of  political 
matters,  to  say  our  president  does  so  and  so ;  we 
passed,  or  shall  bring  forward,  such  a  bill  in  Cour 
gres;  we  took  such  and  such  measures  with  a 
view,  &c  To  speak  in  short. from  my  present 
confined  observations,  I  should  say  that  it  were 
impossible  for  a  people  to  be  more  completely 
identified  with  their  government,  than  are  the 
Americans.  In  considering  it,  they  seem  to  feel, 
it  is  ours:  We  created  it^  and  we  support  it;  it 
exists  Jbr  our  protection  and  service  ;  it  lives  by 
ike  breaik  of  our  mouths,  and,  while  it  answers  the 
ends  for  which  we  decreed  it,  so  long  shall  it  stand, 
and  nought  shall  prevail  against  it.  If  I  may  trust 
the  report  of  all  my  American  friends  and 
acquaintances,  confirmed  by  my  own  limited 
observation,  there  appear  to  be  few  remains  of 
those  party  animosities  which  divided  the  corn- 
muni^  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
and  the  effects  of  which  you  found  so  unpleattug 
during  your  short  residence  in  this  country.  It 
says  much  for  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and 
the  wisdom  of  their  institutions,  that  one  generation 
^should  have  outlived  all  the  tempest  of  passion  and 
•Uttemess  of  party,  occasioned  by  the. clash  at* 
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interests  add  opinions  in  a  great .  national  reto^ 
lution*  . 

Some  weeks  since^'CroBsing  the  North  liver  in 
one  of  the  fast-sailing  sloops  which  crowd  in  such 
multitudes  upon  these  waters,  I  observed  jt  man 
at  one  end  of  the  little  vessel  who  first  attracted 
my. attention  by  his  interesting*  appearance.  He 
was  well  dressed  in, the  plain  garb. of  a  working 
farmer.  His  silvered  hairs  and  deeply  .lined 
countenance  told  thit  he  was  approaching  the 
last  resting-place  of  all  human  travellers,  while 
his  linbent  figure  add  mild  aspect  told»  alto*  that 
he  WIS  apph>aching  it  without  aaxi^*  £htering 
into  conversation  with  him»  I  learnt  that  he  was  a 
Jersey  fanner,  who  remembered  the  declaration  of 
Ind^endence,  and  had  drawn  a  sword  in  its 
sa{^rt.  He  recoUeoted^  the  first  appear^ntie  of 
'*  Common  Sense^''  ai^d  the  electric  shock  that  it 
produced  throughout  the  country*  He  could  recall 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  war,  and  all  the 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  r^oicings  pf  the  people. 
—  "  AH,"  to  use  his  own  words,  **  9S  if  it  were 
yesterday.*'  •*  I  have  lived,'*  he  continued,  •*  to 
see  my  country  establish^  in  her  rights ;  to  see 
her  trebled  in  population ;  and  quit  of  party 
jealousies,  and  fsu^tions^  and  I  think,**  said  the  old 
man  siiniling,  M  that  I  have  now  lived,  enough.** 
I  felt  somewhat  afiected  by  his  parting  salutatiob. 
His  discourse  had  very  naturally  fixed  my  Mten- 
tion,  ^ich  he,  perhaps  as  naturdily,  had  observed 
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with  pleasure.  When  the  boiat  touched  the  shote, 
'^  Yon  seem,'^  be  laid)  *'  to  be  a  foreigner;  I  w»h 
you  may  soon  become  a  citusen,  jEor  I  think  that 
you  are  worthy  to  be  a  citizen  of  our  country/* 
The  dd  patriot  meant  this  f<H*  a  compliment;  as 
such  I  received  it,  and  as  such,  I  assiire  you, 
IJeltit. 

It  was  with  inueh  interest  that  I  visited^  some 
evenings  since,  the  little  villa  of  which  you  once 
were  an  inmate*  We  turned  down  the  little  lane, 
wild  and  rocky  as  when  you  traversed  it,  and 
reached  the  gate  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
behind  the  heights  of  the  Jersey  shore.  I  thought 
that  you  had  gazed  on  the  same  object  from  the 
same  spot  —  I  cannot  describe  how  dreary  and 
sad  —  how  fraught  with  painful  recollections  the 
scene  was  to  me  ;  and,  had  I  been  alone,  I  could 
have  sat  down,  notwithstanding  the  keen  searching 
air  of  a  November  evening,  and  moralised '  with 
Jacques  for  good  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  You 
know  the  spot;  but  it  doubtless  lives  in  your 
memory  as  inhabited  by  kind  friends,  and 
breathing,  within  and  without,  warmth,  comfort, 
beauty,  and  hospitality.  We  found  it  desolate 
and  deserted ;  the  house,  without  a  tenant, 
gradually  falling  into  disrepair;  the  fences 
broken  down,  the  trees  and  shrubs  all  growing 
wild,  while  the  thick  falling  leaves  that  strewed 
the  ground,  and  rustled  beneath  our  feet  —  the 
season  and  even  the  hour,  all  wooed  one  on  to 
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sickly  thoughts,  and  pressed  on  the  heart  the 
conviction  of  the  slenderness  of  that  link  which 
holds  us  to  this  changing  world,  to  its  good  or 
ill,  its  joys  or  sorrows. 

I  would  finish  this  letter  with  a  more  cheerful 
paragraph,  were  not  the  ship  that  is  to  bear  it  ta 
you  about  to  sail.  Autumn  still  lingers  with  us, 
or  rather  we  are  at  present  thrown  back  into  July 
by  the  Indian  summer.     Farewell. 
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LETTER  IV. 

APPEARANCE     AND     MANNERS    OF    THE   YOUl^G  WOlfEN. — 

STYLE    OV     SOCIETY, —  RECEPTION     OF     FOREIGNERS. 

GENERAL  BERNARD. — FOREIGN  WRITERS. -*MR.  FEARON. 

New  York,  February,  1819. 

MY   DEAR   FRIEND, 

My  letters  have  as  yet  chiefly  spoken  of  our  more 
intimate  fnends ;  and  have  said  little  of  the  general 
style  of  society  in  this  city.  I  feel  that  a  stranger 
ought  to  be  slow  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon 
these  matters,  and  indeed  the  rigors  of  the  winter 
(though  unusually  mild  this  year)  have  for.  some 
time  past  made  me  rather  a  close  prisoner. 

Though  the  objects  around  me  have  now  lost  the 
freshness  of  novelty,  they  have  by  no  means  lost 
that  air  of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  which  T  noticed 
in  my  first  letters.  The  skies,  though  they  have 
exchanged  their  fervors  for  biting  frosts,  have  not 
lost  their  splendors,  nor  are  the  pavements  trod  by 
figures  less  airy,  now  that  they  are  glittering  with 
snows.  Broadway,  the  chosen  resort  of  the  young 
and  the  gay,  in  these  cold  bright  mornings,  seems 
one  moving  crowd  of  painted  butterflies.  I  some* 
times  tremble  for  the  pretty  creatures  (and  very* 
pretty  they  are)  as  they  flutter  along  through  the 
biting  air  in  dress  morcf  suited  to  an  Italian  winter 
than  to  one  whic'h,  notwithstanding  the  favorable 
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season,  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  Norway.  In 
spite  of  this  thoughtlessness,  the  catch^old  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  same  national  disease  that  the 
Frenchman  found  it  in  England.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  consumption  is  very  frequent,  and 
may  be  generally  traced  to  some  foolish  frolic,  sucK 
as  returning  from  a  ball  in  an  open  sleigh^  or 
walking  upon  snow  in  thin  slippers. 

I  believe  I  have  before  remarked  upon  the 

beauty  of  the  young  women ;  I  might  almost  say 

girkf  for  their  beauty  is  commonly  on  the  wane  $t 

five  and  twenty.    Before  that  age,  their  com- 

plexions  are  generally  lovely ;  the  red  and  white 

so  delicately  tempered  on  their  cheeks,  a9  if  no 

rude  wind  had  ever  £in<ied  them ;  their  features 

small  and  regul^,  as  if  moulded  by  fairy  fingers ; 

and  couptenances  so  gay  and   smiling,  as  if  no 

anxious  thoughts  had  ever  clouded  the  young  soul 

within.     It  is  a  pity  that  the  envious  sun  should  so 

soon  steal  the  rose  and  UUy  from  their  cheeks,  and 

perhaps  it  is  also  a  pity  that  the  cares  of  a  family 

should  so  soon  check  the  thoughtless  gaiety  of 

their  hearts,  and  teach  them  that  mortal  life  is 

no   dream   of  changing  pleasures,    but  one    of 

anxieties  apd  cheating  hopes.    The  advantages 

attending  early  marriages  ^re  so  substantial,  and 

the  country  in  which  they  are  practicable,  is  in  a 

condition  of  such  enviable  prosp^ty^  whether  we 

regard  its  morals  or  its  happiness,  that  I  almost 

blush  to  notice  the  objections  whicb>  as  an  idle 

observer,  one  might  find  in. a  Cirqum3tance  re- 
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suiting  from  so  happy  an  order  of  things.     The 
American  youth  -of  both  sexes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  married  ere  they  are  two-and-twenty ;  and 
indeed  it  is  usual  to  see  a  girl  of  eighteen  a  wife  and 
a  mother.     It  might  doubtless,  ere  this,  be  possible, 
if  not  to  fix  them  in  habits  of  study,  at  least  to 
store  their  minds  with  useful  and  general  know- 
ledge, and  to  fit  them  to  be  not  merely  the  parents 
but  the  judicious  guides  of  their  children.     Men 
have  necessarily,  in  all  countries,  greater  facilities 
than  women  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
and  particularly  for  its  acquirement  in  that  best  of 
all  schools,  the  world.     I  mean  not  the  world  of 
fashion,  but  the  world  of  varied  society,  where 
youth   loses   its  presumption,    and  prejudice  its 
obstinacy,  and  where  self-knowledge  is  best  ob- 
tained from  the  mind  being  forced  to   measure 
itself  with  other  minds,  and  thus  to  discover  the 
shallowness  of  its  knowledge,  and  the  groundless* 
ness  of  its  opinions.     In  this  country,  where  every 
man  is  called  to  study  the  national  institutional 
and  to  examine,  not  merely  into  the  measures  but 
the  principles  of  government,  the  very  laws  become 
his,  teachers  ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and 
duties  as  a  citizen,  he  becomes  more  or  less  a 
politician  r  and    a    philosopher.      His    education, 
therefore,   goes  on  through  life ; '  and  though  he 
should    never    become    familiar    with     abstract 
science  or  ornamental  literature;  his  stock  of  useful 
knowledge   increases  daily,   his  judgment  is  con-» 
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tinually  exercised,  and  his  mind  gradually  fixed  in 
habits  of  observation  and  reflection.  Hitherto 
the  education  of  women  has  been  but  slightly 
attended  to ;  married  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  life  but  its  amusements,  and  then 
quickly  immersed  in  household  afiairs  and  the 
rearing  of  children,  they  command  but  few  of 
those  opportunities  by  which  their  husbands  are 
daily  improving  in  sound  sense  and  varied  in- 
formation. The  wonderful  advance  which  this 
nation  has  made,  not  only  in  wealth  and  strength, 
but  in  mental  cultivation,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  may  yet  be  doubly  accelerated  when  the 
education  of  the  women  shall  be  equally  a  national 
Concern  with  that  of  the  other  sex ;  and  when 
they  shall  thus  learn^  not  merely  to  enjoy,  but 
to  appreciate  those  peculiar  blessings  which 
se^m  already  to  mark  their  country  for  the  hap- 
piest in  the  world.  The  number  of  the  schools 
and  colleger  established  throughout  the  Union  for 
the  education  of  boys  is  truly  surprising. 

Your  late  distinguished  friend.  Dr.  Rush  of 
Philadelphia,  remarks,  in  his  paper,  On  tlie  Mode 
qf  Education  proper  in  a  RepubUe^  **  I  am 
is^ensible  that  our  women  must  concur  in  all  our 
plans  of  education  for  young  men,  or  no  laws  will 
ever  render  them  efiectuaL  To  quali^^  our  women 
fpr  this  purpose,  they  should  not  only  be  instructed 
in^  the  usual  branches  of  female  education,  but 
should  be  taught  the  principles  of  government  and 
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liberty ;  and  the  obligations  of  patriotism  should  be 
inculcated  upon  them/'  At  present  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  American  women  are  as  deficient  upon 
some  of  these  heads  as  the  men  are  practised. 
They  love  their  country,  and  are  proud  of  it  be- 
cause it  is  their  country  ;  their  husbands  love  and 
are  proud  of  it,  because  it  is  free  and  well-governed. 
Perhaps  when  the  patriotism  of  both  shall  rest  on 
motives  equally  enlightened,  the  national  character 
will  be  yet  more  marked  than  it  is  at  present.  A 
new  race,  nurtured  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
judicious  mothers,  and  from  them  imbibing,  in 
tender  youth,  the  feelings  of  generous  liberty  and 
ardent  patriotism,  may  evince  in  their  maturity  an 
elevation  of  sentiment  which  now  to  prognos* 
ticate  of  any  nation  on  the  earth  might  be  ac- 
counted the  dream  of  an  idle  theorist  or  vain 
believer  in  the  perfectibility  of  his  species.  I 
ought  to  apologize  for  this  digi*ession ;'  but  before 
I  leave  the  subject  into  which  I  have  wandered,  I 
should  observe,  that  much  attention  is  now  paid  to 
advmnce  the  education  of  women  to  that  of  the 
men,  and  for  this  end  public  schools  are  rapidly 
establisbing  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  on  the 
reost  liberal  terms. 

The  manners  of  the  women  strike  me  as  peculi- 
ariy  marked  by  sweetness,  artlessness,  and  liveliness: 
there  is  aboiit  them,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  a  certain 
untaught  grace  and  gaiety  of  the  h^art,  equally 
^moyed   from  the  studied  English  coldness  and 
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indifference,  and  the  no  less  studied  French  viva- 
city  and  mannerism.     They  enter  very  early  into 
society ;  far  too  early,  indeed,  to  be  consistent  with 
a  becoming  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds.  I  am,  however,  acquainted  with  striking  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  practice.     There  are  some 
mothers  in  this  city,  who  anxiously  preside  over 
the  education  of  their  daughters,  and  are  yet  more 
desirous  of  storing  their  minds  with  solid  inform- 
ation,  than  of   decking  them  with  personal  ac- 
complishments.   I  hope,  and  am  induced  to  believe, 
that  in  the  next  generation  such  individuals  will 
be   no   longer   conspicuous   among    the   mass   of 
their  fellow-citizens.     This  might  be  too  much  to 
hope  in  old,  slow-moving  Europe,  but  one  gener- 
ation   here    sees    marvellous    revolutions.      The 
society,  I  mean  by  this,  that  which  is  collected 
into  large  evening  assemblies,  is  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  the  unmarried  young.     A  crowded 
room  is  in  this  way  a  pretty  scene  for  a  quiet 
observer  to  look  into  for  half  an  hour ;  but  if  he 
have  survived  the  buoyant  spirits  of  first  youth, 
he  will  then  find  it  better  to  walk  home  again. 
I  ought  not  to  omit  a  remark,  not  merely  upon 
the   elegance  of  the  dress  of  these  young  gay 
creatures,  but  what  is  far  better,  on  its  modesty. 
It  may  be  sometimes  more  showy  and  costly  than 
is  wise  or  befitting  in  the  daughters  of  a  republic, 
but  it  never  mocks  at  decency,  as  does  that  of  our 
English  ladies,  who  tnily  have  often  put  me  to  the 
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blush  for  their  sex  and  their  nation.     The  fashions 
here  are  copied  from  the  French ;  but  I  am  told  by 
those  that  are  knowing  in  such  matters,  that  they 
are  not  very  changeable,  and  that  it  is  judged,  if 
not  more  wise,  (for  tliis,  I  fear,  seldom  sways  with 
youth,)  at  least  more  becoming  to  wear  the  waist 
and  shoulders   where   nature   placed    them,  than 
to  raise  them  this  month  to  the  ears,  and  sink  them 
the  next  to  the  length  of  our  grandmothers.     The 
dances,  too,  (and  these  young  women,  as  far  as  my 
judgment  may  go  with  you  for  any  thing,  dance 
with  much  lightness,  grace,  and  gay-heartedness,) 
the  dances   are   also  French,  chiefly  quadrilles ; 
certainly  prettier  to  look  at  than  the  interminable 
country-dance,    whose    appalling    column'   seems 
to  picture  out  some  vague   image  of  space  and 
time  which  the  imagination  cannot  $ee  the  end  of. 
The  young  men  do  nqt,  iq  general,  appear  to  me 
to  equal  in  grace    their   fair    companions  ;    nor, 
indeed,  in  general  ease  of  manner  and  address. 
In  accosting   a   stranger,    they   often  assume   a 
solemnity  of  countenance    that  is  at  first  rather 
appalling.     They  seem  to  look  as  if  waiting  until 
you  should  "  open  your  mouth  in  wisdom,**  or  as 
if  gathering  their  strength  to  open  theirs  in  the 
same  manner.     I  have  more  than  once,  upon  such 
an  occasion,  hastened  to  collect  my  startled  wits, 
expecting  to  be  posed  and  shamed  by  some  pro- 
found enquiry  into  the  history  of  the  past,  or  the 
probable  events  of  the  future.     I  could  ill  convey 
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to  you  the  sudden  relief  I  have  tlien  experienced 
on  hearing  some  query  upon  the  news  of  the  day, 
or  as  to  my  general  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's 
poetry.  It  is  not  from  the  young  men  in  an  idle 
drawing-room  that  a  stranger  should  draw  his 
picture  of  an  American.  He  must  look  at  these 
youths  when  stamped  with  manhood,  when  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  exercise  their  rights  as 
citizens,  and  have  not  merely  studied  the  history 
and  condition  of  their  country,  but  are  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  its  government, 
and  with  that  philosophy  which  their  liberal  in- 
stitutions are  so  well  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  youth  of  both  sexes  here  enjoy  a  freedom 
of  intercourse  unknown  in  the  older  and  more 
formal  nations  of  Europe.  They  dance,  sing,  walk, 
and  "  run  in  sleiglis*'  together,  by  sunshine  and 
moonshine,  without  the  occurrence  or  even  the 
apprehension  of  any  impropriety.  In  this  boun- 
tiful country,  marriages  are  seldom  dreaded  as  im- 
prudent, and  therefore  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  contracting  of  early  engagements.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  soon  these  laughing  maidens 
are  metamorphosed  into  fond  wives  and  attentive 
mothers  ;  and  these  giddy  youths  into  industrious 
citizens  and  thinking  politicians. 

Marriages  are  usually  solemnized  in  tiie  paternal 
mansion  of  the  bride,  in  which  the  young  couple 
continue  to  reside  for  six  or  twelve  months.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  young  woman  brings  with  her  any 
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dowry,  or  that  the  husband  has  much  to  begin  the 
world  with  save  a  gay  heart  and  good  hopes ;  which 
evea  should  he  fail  in  his  profession  as  lawyer,  or 
physician,  or  merchant,  are  not  extinguished,  for 
he  has  still  the'  wide  field  of  bounteous  nature 
open  before  him,  and  can  set  forth  with  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  and  the  children  of  his  love,  to  seek 
treasures  in  the  wilderness  ! 

It  is  very  customary  in  this,  and  I  am  told  in 
other  cities,  to  breed  up  young  men  to  the  bar,  not 
always  with  an  idea  of  their  following  the  profes* 
sion  for  a  livelihood,  but  because,  if  they  discover 
talents  and  ambition,  it  is  considered  as  the  best 
introduction  to  political  life. 

Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Emmett,  whose  history  is  in 
his  name,  are  considered  at  the  head  of  the  New- 
York  bar.  In  the  mild  manners,  in  the  urbanity 
and  benevolence  of  Mr.  Emmett's  character, 
one  might  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where  op^ 
pression  found  its  victim.  Is  it  in  his  powerful 
talents  and  generous  sentiments  that  we  must  seek 
the  explanation?  There  are  other  well  known 
Irish  nanaes  in  this  city. 

Were  it  worth  while  to  vindicate  this  nation 
from  a  charge,  the  absurdity  of  which  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  think  must  be  apparent  to  those  who 
have  advanced  it,  that  there  is  an  ilUberal  pre- 
judice against  the  employment  of  foreign  talent,  I 
oodd  from  my  own  observation  positively  attest 
the  contcary*    The  well  employed  hours  of  Mr. 
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Emmctt,   and   his    highly  respected  abilities  and 
character,  might  alone  set  the  charge  at  defiance. 
The  success  of  Dr.  M*Neven  as  a  physician,  and 
his  situation  as  Professor  in  the  College,  and  the 
eagerness   with  which   his   society   is   sought  by 
travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  might  be 
quoted  as  another  refutation.     But,  indeed,  it  werp 
idle  to  run  through  the  various  instances  in  which 
a  naturalised  citizen  has  risen  to  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  commanded  consideration  from  the 
people  of  his  adopted  country.     Perhaps  where 
this  complaint  has  been  made  it  has  originated  in 
disappointed  vanity.     It  is  true  that  this  people 
have  a  provoking   soundness  of  judgment,  and 
rate  men  and  things  according  to  their  net  value. 
They  have  a  straight-forward  common  sense  about 
them»  that  will  set  nothing  down  to  name  or  con- 
dition :  they  weigh  the  man  against  the  trappings 
of  his  vanity ;    and,  if  they   find    him   wanting, 
will  leave  him  to  walk  on  his  way.     I  am  proud 
to   rank    among   my   friends   and  acquaintances 
many  individuals  who  generously  ascribe  to  the 
liberality  of  their  adopted  country  the  honourable 
success  which  has  here  followed  the  exercise  of 
their  talents.     Many  of  these  I  have  named  to  you 
in  my  earlier  letters,  and  you  know  how  much  I 
am  indebted  to  their,  friendship,  and  how  warmly  I 
return  it. 

There  is  yet  another  foreigner  that  I  am  tempted 
to  introduce  to  you  —  General  Bernard  ;  a  native 


of  France^  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distin- 
guished scholars  of  the  Polytechnic  school.     His 
manners,  simple  and  modest  as  those  of  a  sage, 
frank  and  independent  as  those  of  a  soldier ;  his 
principles,  talents,  varied  knowledge,  and  profound 
science,  such  as  do  honor  to  his  school  and  his 
nation.     After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  (in  which 
be  received  six'  wounds  at  Napoleon's  side,)  and 
the  return  of  Louis,  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and  retired  to  private  life  with  his  family.     The 
king  twice  solicited  his  service,    but  he  replied, 
that  having  been  aide-de-camp  to  the  £x-emperor, 
and  honored  with  his  intimacy,  he  could  not  enter 
into  the  service   of  the  reigning  family  without 
drawing  upon  himself  the  suspicion  that,  in  conduct 
as  well  as  opinion,  he  was  guided  by  interest.    His 
conduct  as   an  officer,  and  skill  as  ian  engineer^ 
were  so  well  known  and  acknowledged  throughout 
Europe,  that  he  received  invitations  from  two  other 
courts,    Bavaria  and  Holland,  both  of  which :  he 
successively  declined,    urging   the   same   reasons 
that  he  had  pleaded  to  the  French  monarch.     He 
remained    retired    in    his    chateau,     and    would 
have  remained  there  still,    but  for  the  vexation 
and' inconvenience  which  the  underlings  of  the 
court  knew  how  to  bring  to  the  fire*sides  of:  the 
suspected  -  foes  of  legitimacy.     *'  If  they  would 
have  let  me  sit  in  my  chimney-comer  sans  me  dire 
mt^  I  should  have  been  content  to  sit  there  still/' 
**  Voila^  mes>amis  ;  vous  etes  les  maitres  ;  c*est  voire 
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t(mr.    Eh  bien  !  jouezy  dansez^  triomphez^  et  laissez 
moi  dormir;   rncds  ils  ne  voulaient  pas.**      £ven 
England  will  occasionally  afford  us   examples  of 
petty   knaves   and   busy  bodies,  who,  to  attract 
the    attention    of  those   in    power,  will  inform 
themselves   of  the    actions,    or,   if  there  be  no- 
thing tangible   there,    of  the   opinions  of  their 
neighbours,   and  evince  their   own   zeal   by  de* 
nouncing   the    supposed    disaffection  of   others. 
General  Bernard  could  not  submit  to  the  official 
visits  of  the  petty  magistrates  and  cures  of  a  vUlage, 
or  to  those  of  the  under  gentlemen  of  the  police 
of  Paris  ;  and  though,  upon  application^  th^  higil 
authorities  disavowed  any  <<  art  or  part"  in  such 
vexatious  proceedings,  a  disciple  of  Carnot,  atld 
Mde-de^offip  of  the  ci-devant  emperor,  was  too  faip 
game  to  receive  the  shield  of  their  protection.    He 
was  teased  and  teased  till  his  patience  became  ex- 
hausted, when  he  addressed  himself  to  the  govetn^ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  made  a  tender  of 
his  services.  They  were  accepted  with  every  expres*^ 
sion  of  respect  and  satis^tiofn,  aod  he  was  placed 
immediately  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  with  the 
same  rank  that  he  held  in  the  army  of  France. 
The  United  iStates  are  belveved  to  have  received 
in  him  an  inestimable  treasure.    Since  the  last 
war,  it  has  been  a  great  ol^ect  with  the  Ckmgr^m 
to  fortify  the  Ameriom  coasts  and  lhies»  U>  be 
prepared,  in  the  event  of  2my  fiituM  Iksistilitieft 
with  fiire^  powcm,  against  tmh  sufpiiMi  a^  cfoce 
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lost  the  iufant  capital,  and  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  New  Orleans.  General  Bernard  has  re- 
ceived instructions  to  take  a  survey  of  the  country, 
and  draw  up  a  report  of  what  he  shall  consider  re- 
quisite to  complete  the  plan  of  precautionary  de* 
feDce,  either  on  the  coasts,  or  on  the  Canadian, 
Indian,  and  Spanish  frontiers*  He  has  already 
examined  the  southern  lines,  and  proceeds  this 
year  to  the  lakes.  The  cheerfulness  with  which 
this  soldier,  broken  down  as  lie  is  by  military  ser- 
vice, undergoes  the  fatigues  of  such  hard  duty,  — 
travelling  in  all  ways  and  in  all  climates,  through 
all  the  varieties  of  forest,  swamp,  or  savanna ;  and 
the  pleasure  and  pride  which  he  expresses  in  being 
permitted  to  employ  his  time  and  talents  in  the 
service  of  the  republic,  is  truly  gratifying  to  con- 
template. It  is  not  from  Genepal  Bernard  that 
jou  will  hear  complaints  q£  the  illiberality  of  thia^ 
govemmeBt,  or  the  inhospitality  of  this  people; 
OCT  is  it  of  such  foreigners,  aa  this  soldier  and 
gentleman,  that  the  Amerieaas  will  express  them* 
srives  wzlh  cddness  or  disrespect.  I  often  hear 
them  mune  him  with  admiration,  and  acknow^ 
ledge  themaelyes  as  proud  that  their  country  should 
be  the  chosen  abode  of  such  a  character,  as  he  on 
his  part  acknowledges  himseif  in  being  devoted  to 
ii8  service. 

ConsideFiDg  the  splieeti  that  for  the  most  part 
btt^  men  in*  foreign  eountries^  not  merely  his  own 
oatioii^  bat  mankind  at  hsrgt  is  indebted  t»  the  ifi<» 
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too.  "  It  is  to  be  regretted,'*  said  my  friend,  "  that 
our  country  is  visited  by  so  many  travellers  of  this 
description,  and  so  few  of  any  other  kind.  We 
are  a  young  people,  and  therefore  perhaps  despised; 
we  are  a  people  fast  growing  in  strength  and  pro- 
sperity, and  therefore  perhaps  envied.  We  have 
doubtless  errors  ;  I  never  yet  saw  the  nation  that 
had  them  not ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  we 
have  many  virtues.  An  enemy  will  see  only  the 
former ;  the  friend  who  would  wisely  point  out 
both,  *  nothing  ea^teniuiiing,  nor  setting  down  ought 
in  malice,*  would  do  as  kindly  by  us,  as  honourably 
by  himself.  Will  no  such  man  ever  come  from 
your  country  ?**  •*  I  often  lament,'*  he  again  ob- 
served, "  that  we  should  be  visited  only  by  the 
poor  or  the  busy,  the  prejudiced  or  the  illiterate 
of  the  English  nation.  Their  reports  are  received 
for  lack  of  better,  and  form  the  texts  from  which 
^he  European  journalists  draw  their  reports  of  our 
character  and  our  institutions. 

"  All  this  were  very  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  very 
tnischievous.  Cutting  words  cut  deep  ;  and  I  fear 
that  we  are  human  enough  to  feel  ourselves  gra- 
dually estranged  from  a  nation  that  was  once  our 
own,  and  for  which  we  so  long  cherished  an 
affection,  that  I  am  sure  would  have  grown  with 
our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength, 
had  not  the  jpen  yet  more  than  the  sword  destroyed 
it." 
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I  have  given  you  my  friend's  observations  rather 
more  in  the  form  of  an  harangue  than  they  were 
delivered,  but  I  saw  no  reason  for  breaking  them 
to  introduce  my  own,  which  were  not  half  so  well 
worded,  or  so  much  to  the  purpose* 
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LETTER  V. 

VISIT   TO    THE     CITY   OF     PHILADELPHIA.   REMARKS   ON 

THE    FRIENDS. LAWS    AND    INSTITUTIONS    OF    WILLIAM 

PENN.   PENAL    CODE. DR.    RUSH.  ABOLITION    OF 

THE    SLAVE     TRADE,  EMANCIPATION     OF    THE   SLAVES 

IN     THE      NORTHERN      STATES. CONDITION      OF     THE 

NEGRO    IN    THE    NORTHERN    STATES. 

Philadelphia,  May,  1819. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

The  rapidity  of  our  motions  since  our  arrival  in 
this  city,  and  the  kind  attentions  of  those  families 
to  whom  our  New* York  and  Jersey  friends  had 
supplied  US  with  letters,  and  of  others  who,  with- 
out  the  receipt  of  such  credentials,  sought  us  in 
our  character  of  strangers  and  foreigners,  has  left 
me  little  leisure,  —  not  for  remembering  my  friends 
in  the  old  world,  but  for  affording  them  written 
proofs  of  remembrance. 

I  had  been  led  to  expect  that  tlie  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  were  less  practised  in  courtesy  to 
strangers  than  those  of  New- York.  Our  expe- 
rience does  not  confirm  the  remark.  We  have 
only  to  bear  testimony  to  their  civility.  There  is 
at  first  something  cold  and  precise  in  the  general 
air  and  manner  of  the  people,  particularly  so  when 
compai'ed  to  the  cheerfulness  and  open-heartedness 
of  the  natives  of  New- York  ;  perhaps  too  we  un- 
fairly contrasted  them  with  those  of  the  a 
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circle  we  had  left  on  the  shores  of  the  Rariton  or 
at  •  •  *  •  Pennsylvania.  This  coldness  of  ex-r 
teriofi  however,  wears  off  in  a  great  measure  upon 
further  acquaintance,  and,  what  may  still  remain, 
you  set  down  to  the  ruling  spirit,  and  philanthropic 
father  of  the  city,  and  respect  it  accordingly. 

Though  we  have  found  some  quietism  in  the 
society,  we  have  found  less  absolute  qtiakerism 
than  we  expected ;  and  I  own  that  I  at  first  felt 
something  like  disappointment,  when,  on  looking 
round  a  room,  I  saw  not  one  drab-colored  son  o 
Penn  in  it.  It  is  very  true  that  a  man  is  none  the 
better  for  wearing  a  brown  coat,  but  I  have  ^ 
notion  that  he  is  sometimes  the  better  for  being  a 
Friend.  There  is  no  ridicule  that  has  ever  given 
more  offence  to  my  better  feelings,  than  that  which 
is  often  so  thoughtlessly  directed  against  the 
society  of  the  Friends.  I  object  to  the  term 
quakers,  a  name  which  they  do  not  acknowledge 
themselves,  and  which  was  affixed  to  them  in  de- 
rision by  those  who  could  perceive  theu*  peculi- 
arities of  phrase  and  demeanor,  but  were  un- 
able to  appreciate  the  unpresimiing  virtues  which 
distinguished  them  yet  more  from  every  Christian 
sect  and  society  of  men  on  the  face  of  th^ 
earth. 

The  children  of  the  peaceful  and  benignant 
William  Penn  have  not  only  inherited  the  fashion 
of  their  patriarch's  garments,  but  his  simple  maiv* 
i^ers,  his   active  philanthropy,  his  mild  forbear- 
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ance,  his  pure  and  persevering  charity,  thinking 
no  evil  and  taking  no  praise. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race  present  us  with 
no  name  more  dear,  at  once  to  humanity  and  to 
liberty,  than  that  of  Penn.  He  united  every 
great  and  every  gentle  virtue.  His  intrepidity 
withstood  the  frowns  of  power;  his  christian 
philosophy  was  superior  to  the  lures  of  ambition ; 
and  whil^  his  fortitude  resisted  persecution,  his 
candor  and  gentle  benevolence  never  sentenced 
the  opinions  of  others.  His  religion  was  without 
dogmatism,  his  virtue  without  austerity ;  he  was 
tolerant  among  bigots,  inflexible  before  t3rrants, 
patient  with  the  factious,  humane  towards  the 
criminal,  fair  and  just  with  the  savage  as  with  the 
civilized  man.  Proud  indeed  may  the  republic  be 
which  had  such  a  man  for  its  founder,  and  whose 
history  has  so  generally  done  honour  to  his  name  ; 
and  justly  venerable,  justly  entitled  to  the  respect 
and  love  of  mankind,  is  the  fraternity  of  which 
that  man  was  a  member,  (one  may  almost  say 
the  founder,)  and  which  has  followed  up  his  deeds 
of  mercy  by  others  not  less  beautiful,  tempering  the 
rigors  of  justice  to  the  offender,  relieving  the  sick  and 
the  destitute,  and  even  the  criminal  in  the  prison- 
house  ;  teaching  virtue  to  the  profligate,  practising 
humanity  to  the  hard-hearted,  cherishing  the 
unconscious  lunatic,  bearing  with  his  impatience, 
soothing  his  despair,  and  calming  his  frenzy. 

We  may  idly  speculate  indeed  upon  the  silence 
and  quietism  that  might  pervade  this  now  bustling 
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world,  were  all  its  varied  tribes  and  sects  resolved 
into  one  society  of  Friends.     The  pulse  of  human 
life  might  then,  it  is  true,  beat  feebly,    and  we 
might  all  live  and  die  without  greatly  sinning  or 
suffering,  but  without  exercising  half  tliose  ener- 
gies, bodily   and   mental,  which   the  conflict  of 
human  passions  now  calls  into  existence.    Whether 
this  were   well  or  ill  for  us,   it  matters  not    to 
dream  upon ;  there  is  as  little  chance  of  our  all 
turning  Friends,  as  of  our  all  turning  angels ;  but 
filled,  as  this  earth  is,  with  noise  and  contention, 
it  is  sweet  to  contemplate  those  sons  and  daughters 
of  peace  walking  unruffled  through  the  ^*  maddened 
crowd,**  their  thoughts  turned  to  mercy  and  un- 
ostentatious charity. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  found  upon 
enquiry,  that  many  whose  dress  and  phraseology 
are  unmarked  by  any  peculiarity,  are  yet  attached 
to  the  society,  and  are  proud  to  rank  themselves 
among  its  members,  and  to  trace  back  their  short 
line  of  ancestry  to  the  first  peaceful  settlers  of  the 
soiJ. 

The  society  has  here  very  wisely  relaxed  some 
of  its  rules.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  its 
members  to  forego  innocent  amusements,  or  any 
honest  profession  ;  nor  considered  as  an  important 
form  to  use  the  second  person  singular  rather  than 
the  plural,  or  to  prefer  drab-cloth  or  pearl-colored 
silk.  The  same  regard  to  their  morals  and  fair 
dealings  is  still  preserved;   they  must  be  honest 
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members  of  the  community,  and  then  may  wear 
what  garments  they  please.     There  is,  however, 
much  indulgence  practised  towards  the  follies,  and 
even  the  errors  of  youth.     A  wild  young  man  is 
privately  reprimanded,  and  much   time  allowed 
him  to  gain  wisdom  and  reclaim  his  habits,  before 
he  is  expelled  the  society.    Expulsion,  therefore,  is 
regarded  as  a  serious  blot  upon  a  man's  character, 
even  by  those  of  other  persuasions,  as  it  is  known 
to  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  obstinate  vice,  or  con- 
victed fraudulency.     It  is  no  doubt  wise,  that,  as 
the  community  advances  in  wealth,  and  in  that 
refinement  which  follows  wealth,  this  truly  virtuous 
society  should  dispense  with  some  of  its  less  im- 
portant regulations,  which,  in  a  simple  age,  without 
being  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  its  members, 
tended  to  confirm  them  in  sober  habits,  and  to 
keep  their  thoughts  estranged  from  ostentatious 
display  and  idle  diversions.     Did  it  not  in  some 
degree  shape  itself  to  the  times,  its  sons  would 
gradually  cease  to  shape  themselves  to  it,  and  this 
school  of  genuine  christian  philosophy  would  be  for- 
saken, as  was  that  of  the  unbending  stoics  when  in- 
creasing knowledge  rendered  its  rules  irksome  and 
even  ridiculous.     Applauding  the  good  sense  and 
liberality  of  this  society,  so  superior  in  this  tp 
many  other  religious  associations,  in  whose  mem- 
bers a  jealous  attachment  to  the  external  forms 
has  too  often  survived  that  of  the  internal  prin- 
ciples^  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  not  only  ha9 
it  secured  to  itself  permanency  by  this  wise  temper, 
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but  has  made  a.  better  stand  against  the  advance 
of  luxury  than  it  could  have  done  by  a  more 
obstinate  resistance.  Upon  closer  inspection,  you 
discover  in  this  moral  and  well-ordered  city,  a  still 
nicer  attention  to  neatness  and  simplicity  of  dress, 
and  quietness  of  demeanor,  in  the  members  of  this 
congregation,  than  in  those  of  any  other.  The 
young  girls,  indeed,  are  often  in  feathers  and  flowers, 
and  this  absolutely  in  the  meeting-house,  but  it  is 
not  unusual  to  throw  them  off,  as  years  kill  vanity 
by  killing  beauty ;  and  even  in  spite  of  them,  you 
some  how  or  other,  by  the  air  of  the  more  posee 
matron  of  the  house,  or  the  more  reserved  address 
of  the  whole  family,  and  sometimes  by  the  ad- 
ditional help  of  portraits  on  the  walls,  in  round- 
eared  caps  and  starched  handkerchiefs,  can  dis- 
tinguish the  abode  of  the  children  of  peace  and 
good  works  from  those  of  other  men. 

I  have  no  peculiar  fancy  for  the  fashions  of  our 
ancestors ;  absurd  indeed  as  our  own  often  are, 
they  are  on  the  whole  in  better  taste.  I  should 
not  wish  to  see  a  whole  people  in  the  garb  of  the 
Friends,  but  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  I 
should  like  to  see  the  daughters  of  these  republics 
dad  in  that  simplicity  which  is  so  appropriate  a 
beauty  in  all  that  meets  the  eye  and  the  ear  in  a 
young  democracy.  Let  me,  however,  observe  of 
the  young  women  here,  as  I  before  observed  of 
those  of  New- York,  that,  though  they  may  be 
decked  in   the  flaunting  silks  of  France  and  the 
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Injdies,  their  dress  is  always  arranged  with  womanly 
modesty  ;  the  bosom  never  fcyrgets  its  screerij  nor 
are  the  ankles  and  arms  exposed  to  court  every  idle 
gazey  and  bring  into  discredit  the  morals  of  the  nation. 
You  will  think  me  perhaps  old-fashioned  before 
my  time,  but  I  cannot  help  judging  in  part  of  na- 
tional, as  well  as  of  individual  character,  by  the 
general  fashion  of  the  garments.  It  is  difficult  to 
take  cold  manners  and  haughty  reserve  as  sureties 
for  pure  minds,  biit  when  the  dress  is  arranged 
with  decency  and  simplicity,  we  feel  disposed  to 
give  women  credit  for  modesty  and  'good  sense. 
I  cannot  as  yet  accord  the  latter  quality  to  the 
young  Americans,  but  I  do  give  them  full  credit 
for  native  innocence  of  heart,  which  prevents  their 
gaiety  from  ever  overstepping  decency;  and  though 
we  should  sometimes  smile  at  their  vanity,  leaves 
>is  no  room  to  blush  for  their  immodesty. 

It  were  needless  to  recount  to  you  the  many 
wise  laws  and  humane  institutions  for  which  this 
country  is  indebted  to  the  Friends.  Penn  was 
one  of  those  rare  spirits  who  learned  mercy  in  the 
courts  of  oppression.  At  a  time  when  the  Catho- 
lic persecuted  the  Protestant,  or  the  Protestant 
the  Catholic,  as  one  or  the  other  party  obtained 
the  ascendant,  —  when  the  reformed  Church, 
after  having  fought  the  battle  for  conscience  sake^ 
denied  that  conscience  to  others  for  which  she 
had  bled  herself,  and  enforced  cruel  statutes 
against  every  dissenter  from  her  doctrines  or  her 
forms,  the  mild,  but  entrepid  Penn,  not  only  as- 
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serted  liis  ovn\  right  to  Freedom  of  opinion,  but 
claimed  it  also  for  mankind.  Having  joined  him- 
self to  an  obscure  and  persecuted  sect,  whoprofessed 
peacCi  and  followed  good  works  in  a  world  of  strife 
and  bard-hearted  bigotry,  he  confronted,  with  the 
energy  of  insulted  virtue  and  outraged  freedom, 
the  tribunal  of  injustice* ;  having  borne  imprison- 
ments, fines  and  insults,  and  endured  all  that  could 
rouse  indignant  or  revengeful  feelings  in  the  breast 
of  man,  this  benevolent,  and  truly  christian  philoso- 
pher, devoted  his  time  atid  his  fortune  to  procure 
a  haven  of  rest,  not  merely  for  his  persecuted 
brethren,  but  for  the  persecuted  of  every  sect 
and  clime.  A  colony  of  these  unfortunates  were 
planted  by  his  hand  in  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
world,  and  here  did  he  frame  a  government  for 
the  support  of  power,  that  should  be  in  reverence 
with  the  people f  and  to  secure  the  people  Jrom  the 
abuse  qf  power,  and^eclare  that  none  acknowledging 

*  The  spirited  address  of  William  Penn  to  a  London  Jury 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  Englishmen.  Being  brought  to 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  having  spoken  in  public  according 
to  the  rules  of  his  sect,  the  Jury,  after  listening  to  his  own  mag- 
nanimous defence,  gave  in  a  verdict  GuiUy  only  of  speaking  in 
Grace  Church  Street.  This  was  pronounced  to  be  no  verdict, 
and  the  Jury,  with  threats  from  the  Bench,  were  commanded  to 
revise  the  sentence ;  when  Penn  cried  aloud  to  them.  Ye  are 
Englishmen  !  mind  your  privileges  !  give  not  atoay  your  right ! 
The  Jury,  equally  high-minded  with  the  prisoner,  having  en- 
dured confinement  during  the  night,  without  food  or  fire,  pro^ 
Doonced  in  Court  next  morning  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty.  Upon 
this  they  were  fined  forty  marks  each,  and  commanded  to  prison 
with  the  accused. 
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one  Godj  and  living  peaceably  in  society y  should  be 
molested  for  his  opinions^  or  compelled  to  Jreqvent 
or  maintain  any  ministry  wlmtsoever.  This  doc- 
trine of  religious,  as  well  as  civil  liberty  was  never 
abjured  by  the  colonists,  and  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  bigotry  of  the  puritans  of  New 
England,  and  the  Lutherans  of  Virginia.  Penn 
had  not,  it  is  true,  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
establish  the  right  of  religious  equality.  This 
honour  is  due  to  Leonard  Calvert,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic who,  in  1684,  near  half  a  century  before  the 
establishment  of  Penn's  settlement  on  the  Delaware, 
had  proclaimed  the  same  principles  in  his  infant 
province  of  Maryland.  But  the  wise  decree  of  this 
father  of  Maiyland  was  broken  down  by  the  au- 
thority  of  the  mother  country,  first,  during  the 
triumph  of  puritanism  under  Cromwell,  and  again, 
afler  that  of  Lutheranism  under  William,  when 
protestant  episcopacy  was  established  by  law-  in 
a  province  whose  principal  inhabitants  were.  Ca- 
tholics. Thus,  the  infant  Pennsylvania  stood  con- 
spicuous among  the  colonies  as  the  haven  of  rest  for 
the  persecuted  for  conscience  sake.  The  Calvinist 
could  fiy  to  New  England,  the  Lutheran  to  Virgi- 
nia, but  to  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania,  men  of  every 
«ect  could  fiy ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
this  state  wasoneof  the  few  which,  in  newmodelling 
her  code,  had  not  to  abrogate  former  intolerant 
decrees  against  religious  liberty,  or  to  annihilate 
the  privileges  of  some  pre-eminent  church. 
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To  William  Penn  also  humanity  is  indebted  for 
the  first  enactment  of  that  beautiful  penal  code 
which  is  now  the  admiration  of  all  enlightened  po- 
litical economists  throughout  the  world.  In  re- 
taining the  punishment  of  death  even  for  the  mur- 
derer, his  mild  spirit  seems  rather  to  have  issued 
the  sentence  of  "  blood  for  blood'*  in  conformity 
to  the  divine  law,  as  given  in  th  e  old  testaent, 
than  from  the  argued  conviction  of  its  propriety. 
The  code  of  this  humane  legislator  was  cancelled 
by  the  authority  of  government,  as  were  the  tole- 
rant enactments  of  the  liberal  minded  Calvert. 
After  the  revolution,  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
many  philanthropic  citizens,  among  whom  were 
chiefly  conspicuous  the  venerable  Franklin,  William 
Bradford,  Caleb  Lowndes,  and  Dr.  Rush,  the 
abrogated  code-of  the  ^ther  of  Pennsylvania  again 
superseded  the  bloody  statutes  of  England.  You 
are  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the  pamphlets 
of  Dr.  Rush  upon  this  subject.  I  remember  to 
have  seen  one  in  which  he  ably  canvasses  the  jus- 
tice and  policy  of  punishing  even  murder  by  death. 
He  endeavours,  I  think,  to  explain  away  the  scrip- 
tural texts,  in  obedience  to  which  Penn  had  adopted 
hisjsentence ;  how  far  this  may  b.e  possible,  I  know 
not,  but  it  does  not  appear  important.  The  law  of 
Moses  is  not  the  law  of  Christians,  nor  the  law  of 
nations ;  and  if  we  dispense  with  it  in  other  cases» 
we  may  he  allowed  to  do  so  in  this. 
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Thus,  in  her  penal  code,  as  before  in  her  re- 
ligious liberty,  the  republic  of  Pensylvania  set  an 
example  of  humanity  and  wisdom  to  her  sister 
states  ;  nor  were  they  slow  in  following  it.  This 
mild  code  has  now  abolished  the  punishment  of 
death  throughout  the  Union  for  all  crimes,  the 
highest  degree  of  murder  excepted  (that  is,  where 
it  is  proved  to  have  been  premeditated  and  malig- 
nantly wilful),  and  also  all  public  and  corporal 
punishments,  otherwise  than  by  imprisonments 
and  labour  justly  apportioned  to  the  habits  and 
strength  of  the  prisoner.  *  The  wishes  of  your 
honoured  friend.  Dr.  Rush,  and  of  other  philan- 
thropists, have  not  yet  been  carried  into  efiect  as 
regards  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death 
in  this  last  case  of  malignant  murder.  In  consi- 
dering the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  we  feel  that  no 
punishment  can  reach  its  deserts ;  but  even  with 
this  view,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  of 
death  be  wisely  chosen.  Solitary  imprisonment  is 
proved  by  experience  to  be  a  sentence  more  dread- 
ful and  more  dreaded  than  death.     In  the  prisons 

*  This  code  must  be  understood  as  modified  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  with  regard  to  slaves.  Piracy,  which  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  has  hitherto  been 
subjected  to  the  punishment  of  death.  A  law  of  Congress  has 
now  remitted  the  sentence  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary, 
except  in  cases  of  peculiar  flagrancy.  An  overt  act  of  treason 
(for  which  no  man  has  ever  suffered),  and  the  being  taken  on 
the  high  seas  in  the  smuggled  traffic  of  slaves,  are  the  other 
offences  capitally  penal  by  law  of  the  United  States. 
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of  these  States,  it  has  subdued  the  most  hardened 
profligates,  and  inflicted  mental  agonies  which  they 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  the  transitory 
horrors  of  the  scaffold.  It  is  not  therefore  in 
mercy  to  the  criminal,  but  to  the  community,  that 
the  change  can  be  proposed.  The  chief  purpose 
of  judicial  punishments  is  said  to  be  example.  I 
know  not  how  far  the  legislator  should  be  guided 
by  this  principle  ;  but  is  it  not  undoubted,  that  he 
must  be  careful  that  the  example,  that  is,  the  effect 
produced  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  and  suf- 
fering of  the  ofiender  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
shall  be  pure  and  decided  ?  must  he  not  be  watch- 
ful that  no  pity  for  the  criminal  shall  be  roused  to 
weaken  our  horror  of  the  crime  ?  —  that  our 
moral  indignation  shall  not  be  turned  aside  by  an 
appeal  to  our  nervous  sensibility?  Executions, 
where  they  are  frequent,  have  been  found  to 
render  the  mind  callous  to  the  last  mortal  suffer- 
ings of  the  offender ;  and  thus  to  leave  with  it  no 
effect  but  what  is  decidedly  vicious.  To  familiarize 
the  human  eye  to  blood  is  to  render  savage  the 
human  heart.  An  English  multitude  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  crowd  round  the  scaffold  of 
the  murderer  or  the  thief  with  gaping  curiosity,  as 
did  the  French,  during  the  bloody  tragedies  of 
Robespierre,  round  that  of  the  innocent  citizen,  or 
the  intrepid  sage,  eager  only  to  have  their  sym- 
pathy awakened,  or  perhaps  eager  only  to  see  how 
the  hapless  wretch  will  meet  his  fate.      On  the 
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eCber  hand,  where  execntioiis  are  rare,  they  as 
naliirallT  excite  nnaoDxed  horror;  the  atrocity 
of  the  crime  and  <^  the  eriminal  are  lost  in  this 
one  oirer  power  Lug  sensation ;  he  whom  the  heart 
eorsed,  and  at  whose  sght  the  blood  ran  cold,  is 
dianged  in  a  moment  to  an  object  <^  compassicm  ; 
his  deeds  of  darkness  are  forgotten  when  his  life's 
blood  is  poored  at  our  feet; — the  murdoer  in  oar 
eyes  is  no  longer  the  lifeless  wretch,  it  is  the  hired 
ezecoticHier.  Can  the  law  be  wise  which  thus 
trifles  with  our  moral  fedings  ?  ai^  that  it  does  so, 
we  need  not  look  to  the  speculations  of  philan- 
thropists. I  hare  the  testimony  of  many  citizens 
of  these  republics  for  asserting,  that  nhen  exe- 
cutions, rare  and  £ur  between,  as  they  are  m 
this  happy  country,  occur,  they  have  no  other 
eflfect  than  to  excite  amazement  and  horror  at  the 
suffering,  and  commiseraticm  for  the  sufferer.  Nay, 
so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  execution  of  a 
pirate,  ccmvicted  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  has, 
upon*  one  or  two  occasions,  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mar^rrdom ;  multitudes  crowding  to 
gaze  upon  him,  as  led  from  the  prison,  with  all 
the  respect  that  the  citizens  of  Rome  might  have 
seen  a  victwious  general  enter  their  gates  under 
the  honors  of  an  ovation.  Tlie  criminal  himself 
has  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  and 
ascended  the  ncaffold  with  the  majesty  of  Kemble 
in  Coriolanus^  seeking  the  hearth  of  his  enemy ; 
the  scene  closing  with  a  funeral  procession,  imd  idl 
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the  solemnities  of  Christian  interment.  A  j  udicial 
execution,  thus  transformed  into  an  heroic  tragedy, 
is  something  like  a  farce ;  but  can  it  be  other- 
wise in  a  country  where  the  human  eye  is  unused 
to  the  sight  of  human  suffering  ?  The  fault  is  not 
in  the  people,  but  in  the  law  —  I  correct  myself; 
the  law  being  here  made  by  the  people,  the  fault 
is  with  them.     It  is  time  it  should  be  corrected. 

I  must  observe,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
terror  of  example  that  is  here  sought  by  the  in« 
fliction  of  this  worst  sentence  of  law ;  and  1  am  led 
to  believe,  that  it  is  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
statute-book  from  the  persuasion,  that  justice,  con- 
sidered in  the  abstract,  demands,  for  the  highest 
degree  of  malignant  murder,  "  blood  for  blood.** 
But  this  principle  of  retribution  cannot  however 
demand,  that  an  injurious  effect  should  be  pro- 
duced on  the  feelings  of  the  community  ;  nor  can 
it  require  that,  to  any  human  being,  should  be 
delegated  the  office  of  executioner,  —  an  office 
which  no  human  being  should  ever  be  called 
upon,  which  no  man  should  ever  be  allowed,  to 
exercise.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  this  officer  of  death 
in  requisition  in  these  benevolent  repubUcs ;  the 
importance  of  human  life  is  here  acknowledged  ; 
the  dignity  of  man  felt  and  understood.  Law  may 
not  lightly  molest  him,  nor  justice,  except  for 
the  last  outrage,  demand  the  sacrifice  of  life. 
It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  criminal,  but  of  the 
community,  that  I  mingle  my  wishes  with  those 
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of  the  American  philanthropists  who  would  blot 
from  their  code  the  penalty  of  death. 

To  the  society  of  Friends  also  is  humanity  in- 
debted for  a  continued  opposition  to  the  odious 
traffic  in  the  African  race  ;  for  unwearying  eflTorts 
to  effect  its  abolition,  which  no  clamour,  no  ridicule, 
no  heart-sickening    delays   and    disappointments 
could  relax,  until  they  were  crowned  with  success. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  these  simple  and  unpresuming 
friends  of  man  raising  their  voice  in  either  hemi- 
sphere against  the  most  atrocious  of  all  the  sins 
that  deface  the  annals  of  modern  history.      All 
the  American  colonies  may  lay  claim  to  the  honor, 
not  merely  of  having  yielded,  with  marked  un- 
willingness  and    tardiness,    to    the    example    of 
Europeans   who   sought  the   coasts  of  wretched 
Africa  for  human  objects  of  barter,  but  to  the 
constraining  edicts  of  the  mother  country,  which 
made  the  new  hemisphere  the  mart  for  the  wretched 
victims  of  her  avarice.     The  early  laws  of  the 
New  England  colonists  upon  this  subject,  reflect 
a  glory  upon  those  infant  people  of  which  their 
descendents  may  well  be  proud.     The  struggle  of 
their  intrepid  Houses  of  Assembly   against  the 
supreme  authority  of  England,  to  prevent,  in  the 
very  infancy  of  this  odious  traffic,  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  their  provinces,  appears  with  no  less 
honor  in  their  annals,  than  does  their  subsequent 
struggle  for  national  independence. 

In  Pennsylvania,   the  society  of  Friends  were 
united  in  opposition   to  the  African  trade  from 
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their  first  settlement  in  the  province;  and,  had 
they  constituted  the  majority  of  the  population, 
(which   their    own  liberal  institutions   tended  to 
prevent,)  it  is  probable  that  the  European  traders 
would  have   found  the  implanting  black  slavery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  impracticable.     It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  will  of 
the  mother  country  was  upon  this  matter  impe- 
rative ;  and  that  a  positive  prohibitory  statute,  on 
the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  would  have  been  treated 
in  like  manner  with  those  of  Massachussets.     Her 
restrictive  regulations,  however,  were  numerous ; 
nor  could  the  eager  cupidity  of  the  foreign  traders 
ever   create  a  certain   market  for  the  enslaved 
Africans  to  the  north  of  Maryland.    It  is  a  striking 
fact,  and  one  greatly  in  favour  of  religious  as  well 
as  civil  liberty,  (if  in  this  age  of  the  world  either 
needed  the  support  of  argument,)  that  in  those 
provinces  where  the  home  authority  was  insufficient 
to  establish  one  privileged  church,  this  traffic  was 
held  in    odium    from    its   very   commencement. 
Religion,  there  ingrafted  in  the  heart,  instantly 
bred  scruples  as  to  its  legality,  humanity,  and 
policy,   while,  in  the  distant   European   empires, 
living    under    proud    hierarchies,     and    in    the 
neighbouring  colonies  in  which   the   Church  of 
England  had  been  by  law  established,  the  human 
mind  was  more  slow  to  acknowledge  the  crime. 
It  is  not   to  be   doubted,  that  the  difference  of 
climate,  between  the  southern  and  northern  pro- 
vinces of  British  America,  contributed  yet  more 
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than  the  differing  standard  of  conscientious  scruple 
among  the  colonists,  to  produce  a  more  marked 
reluctance  to  the  trade  in  the  one  than  the  other ; 
yet  we  cannot  peruse  the  colonial  histories  of  these 
states  without  counting  for  something  the  varying 
influence  of  religion  in  those  districts  where  its 
principles  were  engrafted  in  willing  minds^  and 
those  where  its  forms  were  established  by  com- 
pulsory edicts. 

The  low  and  marshy  lands  stretching  along  the 
coasts  and  great  rivers  of  the  south,  tainting  the 
warm  atmosphere,  and  generating  diseases  fatal  to 
a  white  population,  held  out  too  alluring  a  tempt- 
ation  for  the  employment  of  the  African,  to  whose 
constitution  the  climate  was  less  fatal,  for  the 
offers  of  the  trader  to  be  resisted  by  the  young 
settlers  * ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
slave-holding  Virginia,  while  yet  a  colony,  revolted 
at  the  crime  to  which  she  had  been  allured. 
Her  energetic  appeal  to  the  throne,  to  release  her 
from  the  inundation  of  domestic  slavery,  which 
was  forced  upon  her,'  is  grateful  to  the  human 
heart  to  recal ;  and  the  deaf  ear  which  was  turned 
to  her  prayer  is  what  the  friends  of  that  throne 
will  not  wish  to  remember.  The  history  of 
African  slavery  is  at  once  the  disgrace  and  honor 
of  America;  the  disgrace  she  shares  in  common 
with  the  whole  civilized  world  —  the  honor  is  all 

*  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  infant  Georgia,  that  she,  for 
several  years,  successfully  resisted,  by  an  imperative  law,  the 
introduction  of  slaves  into  her  province. 
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her  own.  Surrounded  by  every  temptation  whicl> 
could  seduce  her  to  the  crime,  at  first  courted  and 
then  awed  into  compliance,  she  openly  reprobated 
it  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  silent,  and 
dared,  even  in  her  weak  infancy,  to  brave  tl^  anger 
of  a  powerful  eippire  in  behalf  of  the  wretched 
shve  who  was  thrown  upon  her  shores*  She  was 
the  first  country  to' abolish  the  trade;  first  by  the 
laws  of  her  separate  states,  among  which  Virginia 
led  the  way,  and  secondly  by  the  law  of  her 
federal  government  More  than  a  dozen  years 
before  the  abolition  of  the  ti^e  by  the  British 
parliament,  it  was  abolished  in  America  by  act  of 
Congress.  There  is  surely  something  to  admire- 
something  grand)  as  well  as  beautiful,  in  the  effect 
of  liberty  on  the  human  heart.  This  Congress 
was  composed,  in  great  part,  of  representatives 
from  slave-holding  states,  themselves  slave-holders. 
Had  the  British  abolition  waited  until  the  West 
India  planters  should  have  voted  for  the  measure^ 
when  would  it  have  passed  ?  I  intend  no  invidious 
comparison.  There  were  found  among  the  West 
India  planters,  some  few  illustrious  exceptions  to 
the  crowd  of  opposers  to  the  abolition.  If  the 
exceptions  among  Americans  were  found  in  the 
(^positioD,  and  the  crowd  on  the  side  of  mercy 
and  wise  policy,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  more 
liberal  institutions  under  which  they  lived. 

Canvassed  as  the  question  of  the  African  trade 
has  now  ))een,  until  it  is  not  only  set  at  rest  fof 
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ever,  but  that  men  wonder  how  its  legality  and 
humanity  could  ever  be  a  question,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  us  fully  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 
infant  American  colonies,  who,  more  than  a  century 
before  the  attention  of  Europe  was  seriously  turned 
to  the  consideration  of  this  crying  outrage,  were 
engaged  in  passing  statutes  to  prohibit  it.  To 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  government  to  any  law 
of  abolition,  was,  however,  found  impossible  by 
any  of  the  prpvinces,  until  the  era  of  the  revolution, 
when  their  governments  spoke  the  wiU  of  their 
people.  Then,  one  after  another,  the  assemblies 
rendered  penal  a  crime  which  they  had  so  long 
denounced;  and  where  circumstances  permitted 
tlie  speedy  application  of  the  remedy,  fixed  the 
year  of  emancipation  for  their  negro  bondsmen. 
Where,  as  was  the  case  to  the  north  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  slave  population  was  inconsider- 
able, this  was  effected  with  little,  or  at  least 
with  temporary,  inconvenience.  To  the  south, 
where  it  is  numerous,  and  as  it  were  engrafted 
in  the  soil,  the  evil  yet  needs  years  of  patience, 
the  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  mischief 
to  the  master,  or  the  more  universal  feeling  of 
the  injustice  to  the  slave ;  the  -more  absolute  con« 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  a  remedy,  or  the  more 
clear  insight  into  the  mode  in  which  it  should 
be  applied,  ere  this  foul  blot  can  be  ef&ced  ft'om 
that  portion  of  this  great  union,  and  the  whole  of 
these  confederated  republics  aspire,  in  their  po- 
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Ktical,  and  consequently  in  their  morali  character, 
to  a  glorious  equality. 

It  is  not  for  a  young  and  inexperienced  foreigner 
to  suggest   remedies  for  an  evil  which  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  native  philantrophists  and 
statesmen,  and  hitherto  baffled  their  efforts,  though 
not  relaxed  their  exertions.    Those  who,  removed 
in  distant  countries,  know  only  of  these  southern 
republics,  that  they  are  disgraced  with  black  sla- 
very, without  reflecting  upon  the  manner,  and  the 
era  in  which  that  curse  was  introduced,  without 
enquiring  into  the  exertions  that  may  have  been 
made  towards  alleviating  the  misery  of  tlie  negroe, 
or   finally  achieving    his  emancipation,   without 
considering  the  difficulties  that  must  impede  so 
great  a  measure  in  its  progress  —  the  doubts  and 
fears  that  must  be  endured,  the  interests  that  must 
be  sacrificed,  the  consequences  that  must  be  braved 
— those  who  4o  not  know,  and  cdimly  weigh  these 
drcumstances,  are,  lapprehend,  not  impartial  judges 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  American  planters  ^ 
Bor,  though  they  should  be  among  the  most  gene- 
rous deplorers  o^  the  evil,  would  they  perhaps  be 
the  wisest  devisers  of  its  remedy.   There  is  indeed, 
in  the  history  of  African  slavery,  something  so 
revolting,  that  we  may  well  pardon  any  intemper- 
ance of  feeling,  which,  in  breathing  the  energy  of 
virtuous  indignation,  forgets  the  measure  of  justice, 
and  visits  too  heavily  the  crime  upon  those  who 

F  2 
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may  suffer  its  continuance  both  with .  r^ret  and 
alarm.  Tliat  this  is  mcH%  peculiarly  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  the  white  population  of 
Virginia,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  candid  mind. 
We  need  not  trust  to  their  qpinion,  as  expressed 
in  private  conversation,  we  have  but  to  peruse  the 
history  of  their  country,  the  various  statutes 
enacted  by  their  colonial  l^islators,  thdr  un^ 
availing  petitions  to  the  throne,  their  enumemtion 
of  the  forced  continuance  of  the  African  trade, 
among  the  list  of  grievances  which  warranted 
their  dismemberment  from  the  British  empire ;  and 
we  shall  see  how  very  early  they  deplored  the  evil, 
and  how  ardently  they  sought  to  crush  it  in  the 
germ.  The  first  assembly  of  their  independent 
republic,  amid  all  the  distraction  of  war  and  re>- 
volution,  prohibited  the  traffic  for  ever,  and  almost 
every  session  of  their  subsequent  assemblies  afibrds 
some  proof,  that  the  public  mind  is  ever  turned 
towards  the  calamity  with  a  view  to  its  alleviation 
or  removal.  The  most  enlightened  part  of  the 
community  appear,  indeed,  to  think  these  terms 
synonymous,  and  that  no  half  measures  am  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  slave  or  of  the  master. 
Every  publication  that  I  have  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  even  the  very  laws,  first  trying,  and 
then  repealing  as  inefficient  or  mischievous,  r^^- 
lations  which  went  not  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
seem  to  point  to  emancipation  as  the  final,  and 
only  remedy. 
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A  plan  of  colonization  has,  for  many  years,  been 
prosecuted  with  vigor.    The  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  societies  organized  for  this  purpose,  even 
carry  their  views  so  far,  as  to  propose  the  removal 
of  such  a  proportion  of  the  slave  population,  as 
shall  render  practicable  the  emancipation  of  the 
remainder;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that,  before  such 
asystem  can  be  productiveof  any  national  benefit,  it 
must  be  made  a  national  concern.   The  report  of  the 
committee,  appointed  by  the  first  Virginia  assembly 
after  the  revolution,  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth, contains  an  amendment  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  educate  the  whole  black  popula- 
tion at  the  public  expense ;  and  then  to  send  them 
forth  in  vessels  equipped  with  arms,  implements  of 
husbandry,  &c.,  to  the  coast  of  Africa  or  elsewhere, 
extending  to  them  the  protection  of  the  republic, 
until  they  should  be  established  as  a  nation.    After 
much  discussion  this  was  abandoned,  either  from 
want  of  funds,   or  a  deficiency  of  persevering 
benevolence.     Some  at  present  have  devised  the 
scheme  of  appropriating  to  this  purpose  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  national  lands.     From 
various  circumstances,  I  am  led  to  think  that  this 
measure  is  neither  visionary  nor  impracticable,, 
especially  as  it  finds  supporters  among  the  slave- 
holders of  the  South.  * 

*  A  motion  for  this  purpose  was  made  in  Congress,  during 
the  last  session,  by  Mr.  Meigs,  of  New  York.  It  was  proposed 
to  purchase  the  slaves  from  their  owners  at  a  regulated  price, 
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I  have  not  as  yet  replied  to  your  enquiry,  and 
that  of  your  friend,  concerning  the  appearance  of 
the  black  population  in  those  districts  of  these 
northern  republics  which  we  have  hitherto  visited. 
I  hope  you  did  not  suspect  me  o^  having  thrown 
your  questions  aside ;  I  have  been  slow  to  answer, 
only  because  I  was  unwilling  to  pronoiuice  hastily. 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  so  far  as  my  observations 
and  enquiries  may  authorize  an  opinion,  that,  in  no 
one  particular,  has  the  American  character  been 
more  unfairly  represented,  than  as  regards  the 
treatment  and  condition  of  the  negro.  The  feel- 
ings of  a  £ur(^ean,  when  he  lands  in  one  of  these 
northern  cities,  are,  I  have  observed,  of  a  mixed 
and  somewhat  contradictory  nature.  When  he 
sees  a  crowd  of  black  faces  assembled  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  street,  or  descries  the  sable  cheeks  and 
clumsy  features  of  a  negro  girl  under  a  pink  silk 
bonnet,  the  sight  ofiends  him  from  its  u^iness, 
and  an  immediate  distaste  at  the  country,  defaced 
by  a  mixture  of  so  novel  and  unseemly  a  popu- 
lation, takes  possession  of  his  mind.  It  is  from 
foreigners,  themselves  professing  an  unwillingness, 
or  even  an  absolute  disgust  at  being  served  hy 
black  hands,  that  I  have  heard  complaints  of  the 
prejudice  entertained  towards  them  on  the  part  of 


to  fit  them  out  for  the  colony  established  on  the  coast  of  Africa,, 
and  to  extend  to  them  the  protection  of  the  republic  in  the; 
manner  formerly  proposed  by  Virginia. 
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Americaus.*  So  little  of  this  prejudice  have  I 
observed  among  this  people,  that  recollecting  how 
very  lately  it  was  that  the  black  citizens  were  their 
slaves,  I  was  for  some  time  absolutely  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  there  was  not  more.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  very  cause  which  I  had  expected 
to  operate  in  an  opposite  manner,  explains  the 
gentleness  of  their  feelings  towards  these  their 
freed  bondsmen.  So  much  had  been  said  and 
written  in  favor  of  the  unhs^py  African,  he  had 
been  so  long  held  up  to  their  view  as  the  object  of 
compassion,  the  slave-trade  had  been  for  so  many 
years  carried  on  in  absolute  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  their  colonial  assemblies,  that  the  majority  may 
be  supposed  to  have  l^een  gradually  disposed  to 
befiiend  them  in  the  spirit  of  political  opposition, 
as  well  as  from  the  gentler  dictates  of  human  pity. 
There  is  yet  another  cause  which,  in  the  northern 
republics,  interests  the  public  feeling  in  behalf  or 
the  African ;  —  it  is  his  condition  in  the  old  re- 
publics of  the  south.  The  compassion  felt  in 
England  for  the  degradation  of  the  black  popula- 
tion in  her  islands,  cannot  necessarily  equdi  that 
which  is  here  felt  for  those  who  are  kept  in  bondage 
within  the  bosom  of  their  own  America.  The 
strict  bond  of  union  which  unites  the  interests  ot 
the  numerous  states,  seems  as  it  were  to  approxi- 

*  It  was  with  surprise,  that  I  heard  this  illibera]  disgust  ex- 

i 'rested,   by  word  and  gesture,  with  peculiar. vehemence^  by, 
oreign  nomeny  and  these  oflen  ladies* 

F  4 
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mate  the  most  distant  inhabitants  of  this  vast  em- 
pire to  each  other*  The  blot  which  defaces  a 
portion  of  the  union  is  felt  as  reflecting  disgrace 
upon  the  whole.  The  shame  and  the  sorrow  which 
the  consideration  of  the  southern  slavery  keeps 
alive  throughout  the  great  northern  and  free 
western  states,  iii  quickening  their  desire  to  hurry 
forward  the  day  of  its  termination,  awaken  often 
a  bitterness  of  feeling,  perhaps  unjust  and  unwise, 
towards  the  Unfortunate  masters  of  more  unfortu- 
hate  slaves.  Much  do  the  southern  planters 
merit  of  their  country  for  their  energetic  patriot- 
ism in  the  hour  of  danger.  Well  have  they  often 
fought  the  battle  in  the  senate  and  the  field,  when 
transatlantic  power  has  threatened  the  rights  and 
lives  of  Americans  citizens !  If  they  are  yet  cursed 
with  an  institution,  at  once  a  misfortune  and  a 
disgrace,  from  which  their  more  fortunate  brethren 
are  relieved,  let  these  trace  it  less  to  superior  hu- 
manity or  justice,  than  to  those  happier  circum- 
stances which  encouraged  them  at  first  to  resist 
the  evil,  and  enabled  them  afterwards  to  correct 
it.  The  counsel,  and  perhaps  ultimately  the  assist- 
ance, of  the  great  and  numerous  northern  and 
western  states,  may  in  time  be  useful  in  relieving 
their  sister  states  from  this  crime  and  calamity ; — 
if  the  former  be  given  with  temper,  and  the  latter 
yielded  with  unpretending  generosity.    - 

I  apprehend  that  the  friend  of  humanity  may 
bonsider  with  much  satisikction  the  condition  of 
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then^d  in  the  great  northern  portion  of  this 
union.  Every  where  are  schools  open  for  his 
instruction.  In  small  towns,  he  will  find  him 
taught  by  the  same  master,  and  attending  the  same 
church  with  the  white  populationi  Would  it  not 
be  more  wise  to  rejoice  in  this  visible  decay  of  pre- 
judice, than  to  dwell  on  what  remains,  and  which  still 
ranges  the  black  and  white  children  on  different  forms 
in  the  school-room,  or  the  place  of  worship  ?  In  cities, 
the  Africans  have  churches  as  well  as  preachers  of 
their  own,  a  fact  from  which  we  can  only  draw  a  satis- 
fitctory  proof  of  their  rapid  advance  in  situation  and 
knowledge^  A  European  has  learned,  perhaps  be- 
fore he  lands  on  these  shores,  that  black  and  white 
servants  sit  down  to  meat  at  different  tables ;  and 
should  he  find  the  fact  substantiated  in  the  first 
hotel  in  which  he  takes  up  his  lodging,  he  marks  it  in 
his  memorandum-book  with  a  note  of  admiration, 
and  fdlo¥rs  it  up  with  some  reflection  upon  the 
liberal  opinions  that  prevail  under  a  democracy. 
Did  he  reflect  upon  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  the  history  of  the  African  in  every  country, 
and  did  he  consult  his  own  feelings,  which,  I 
believe,  seldom  acknowledge  —  I  do  not  say  an 
tqtuUity,  but  a  similarity  of  race  between  the 
negro  and  himself,  he  would  perhaps  find  little 
in  the  circumstance  to  argue  the  existence  of  any 
peculiar  illiberality  in  the  sentiments  of  this  people. 
That  wise  institutions  will  do  much  towards  im- 
proving  both  the  physical  condition  and  moral 
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feelings  of  men,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  can  perfect  either.     It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  such  an  expectation  must  have 
been  formed  by  those  who  are  surprised  to  find  in 
this  community  an  unwillingness  to  associate  with 
the  negro  as  with  an  equal.     Nature  has  stamped 
a  mark  upon  the  unhappy  African  which,  though  the 
more  cultivated  and  liberal  will  account  an  acci- 
dental distinction,  the  vulgar  will  regard  as  a  symbol 
of  inferiority.     Had  not  the  European  of  a  less 
humane    age    degraded   the   African  below  the 
human  standard,  and  laid  the  benumbing  hand  of 
oppression  on  his  intellect,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  least  enlightened  of  us  should  ever  have  seen 
any  thing  in  a  sable  skin  but  a  whim  of  nature, 
or  attributed  the  ignorance  and  slavishness  of  the 
African  tribes  on  their  own  soil  to  any  other  causes 
than  those  which  variously  operate  on  the  human 
race  in  all  the  differing  climates  and  countries  of 
the  globe.     As  it  is,  an  invidious  comparison  has 
often  been  drawn  between  the  black  man  and  the 
white,  which,  considering  the  actual  condition  of  the 
former,  is  perhaps  neither  wise  nor  humane.  In  these 
northern  republics,  where  alone  such  a  comparison 
could  be  instituted  with  any  seeming  plausibility, 
a  thousand  hidden  causes  conspire  to  retain  the 
African  in  a  lower  scale  of  being  than  that  of  the 
American.     The  latter  looks  around  him  upon  a 
world  of  his  creation,  upon  a  race  of  men,  his 
brethren  and  equals,  who,  like  him,  acknowledge 
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no  supenor  but  the  one  great  Being  who  blessed 
the  exertions    of  their    heroic    ancestors,  and 
to  whom  their  hearts  rise  in  grateful  adoration 
for  the    blessings    showered    on  their  country. 
What  great  and  invigorating  thoughts  are  here 
which  are  unknown  to  the  sons  of  slaves !  It  was 
but  yesterday,  that  they  were  "  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water"  in  the  land  which  yields 
them  their  subsistence;  for  the  very  rights  with 
which  they  are  now  endowed,  (and  of  which  their 
minds  can,  as  yet,  scarcely  feel  the  value  or  under- 
stand the  meaning,)  for  these  very  rights,  for  all 
they  know,  and  all  that  they  enjoy,  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  repenting  justice  of  masters.    This 
repentance,  however  complete,  cannot  obliterate 
in  a  moment  the  wrongs  of  years;  cannot  transform 
an  abject  slave  into  a  virtuous  citizen;   cannot 
banish  from  his  mind  that  he  lately  trembled  at 
the  frown  of  those  who  are  now  his  equals,  nor 
banish  from  the  minds  of  these,  that  it  was  only  by 
the  law  of  their  own  Ups  that  he  ceased  to  be 
the  tool  of  their  wiU.    It  requires  no  deep  insight 
into  the  secrets  of  human  nature  to  read  the  con- 
sequences of  this  state  of  things.     There  must 
inevitably  exist  a  barrier  between  the  American 
and  the  negro,  similar  to  that  which  separates 
the    higher    from  the  poorer  and  less  polished 
classes  of  society  in  Europe.     The  black  and 
the  white  man  are  a  distinct  race ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction is,  as  yet,  no  less  marked  in  the  internal 
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than  the  external  man.  How  far  a  nearer  approach 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  moral  character,  in  future 
generations,  may  tend  to  remove  the  barrier,  it 
is  not  easy  to  judge.  I  must  observe  that,  con- 
sidering the  inferior  grade  in  society  that  the 
African  as  yet  holds ;  and  considering  also  the 
fraction  that  he  constitutes  in  the  sum  of  the 
population,  it  speaks  hoiiourably  for  the  morals  of 
the  American  community,  that  the  two  races  con- 
tinue so  distinctly  marked^ 

Notwithstanding  the  inferior  estimation  in  which 
the  blacks  are  held,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
complexion  and  feature,  as  from  the  greater  laxity 
of  their  morals,  they  may  be  more  properly  said  to 
constitute  a  distinct  than  a  degraded  race.  They 
are  equaUy  under  the  protection  of  mild  and  impar- 
tial laws ;  possess,  in  general,  the  same  political  rights 
with  the  mass  of  the  community ',  are  more  pecu- 
liarly the  objects  of  humane  consideration  with  the 
benevolent  and  the  religious,  and  are  enabled,  from 
the  very  condition  of  the  country,  to  procure  a 
subsistence,  in  spite  of  their  indolence  and  thought- 
less forgetfulness  of  the  morrow.  Though  neither 
a  frugal,  nor,  compared  with  the  American  popu- 
lation, a  moral  people,  they  are  singularly  cheerful 
and  good-humoured,  and  are  bound  in  close  ties  of 
social  intercourse  with  each  othen  They  are 
every  where  immoderately  fond  of  dancing,  and, 
when  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  the  room  of  a 
country  tavern,  or  in  the  hall  or  kitchen  of  some  one 
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of  thdr  employers,  exliibit  a  show  of  finery  which 
might  amaze  Harlequin  himself.  It  is  always  thus 
tbat  man*  emerging  from  the  savage  or  the  slavish 
statCi  sazes  on  the  indulgencies  and  the  tinsel  of 
luxoiyi  before  he  discovers  the  value  of  those 
higher  enjoyments,  derived  from  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  refined  and 
elevated  sentiment.  In  spite  of  the  many  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  African  has  hitherto 
laboured,  instances  are  not  wanting  where  he  has 
risen  to  considerable  wealth  and  respectability, 
particularly,  I  believe,  in  the  New  England  states. 
Nothing  indeed  is  here  necessary  but  his  own 
exertions  to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  being.  His 
political  rights  must  in  time  awaken  in  him  po- 
litical ambition,  in  which  he  has  as  yet  been 
usually  found  deficient.  In  some  of  the  states,  the 
blacks  now  frequently  exercise  their  right  of  suf- 
frage ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  Massachussets 
some  black  votes  were  given  so  long  back  as 
the  election  for  the  general  Convention,  appointed 
to  digest  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
some  of  the  northern  states,  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
still  withheld  from  the  negro ;  and  with  seeming 
reason,  for  he  is  evidently,  as  yet,  but  ill  fitted  to 
exercise  it.  • 

*  Where  the  negro  holds  the  right  of  sufirage,  I  do  not 
befiere  the  latv  excludes  him  from  any  public  office  of  the  state  j 
the  qualifications  demanded  are,  of  course,  such  as  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  found  possessed  of.  This  and  custom  operate 
luffidently  to  ensure  his  exclusion. 
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I  have  wandered  into  more  general  observations 
than  I  had  intended  at  the  commencement  of  this 
letter,  but,  as  they  rose  naturally  out  of  a  subject 
upon  which  you  have  expressed  some  curiosity,  I 
hope  they  will  not  appear  altogether  misplaced. 
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RETEEENCE  TO  LIEUTENANT  HALL. ADVICE  TO  TOURISTS. 

—APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA.  —  STYLE 
OP  ARCHITECTURE. — STATE-HOUSE.  —  REMARKS  ON  THE 
CONDUCT  OF  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  CONGRESS.  —  ANEC- 
DOTES RELATING  TO  THAT  PERIOD.  —  PECULIARITIES  IN 
THE  POLITICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. —  INTERNAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  STATES. 

Philadelphia,  May,  1819. 
MI  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  SHALL  not  fatigue  you  with  the  enumeration 
and  description  of  the  public  edifices  and  institu- 
tions of  this  city.  Innumerable  travellers,  how- 
ever unwilling  to  see  beauty  and  good  order  in 
the  moral  and  political  frame  of  American  society, 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  peaceable  virtues  and 
active  benevolence  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia.  * 

*  Mr.  Fearon  indeed  says,  **  Although  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
a  stranger  are  not  insulted  in  the  openness  of  noon-day  with 
evidence  of  hardened  profligacy,  I  have  nevertheless  reason  to 
hdieve  in  its  existence  to  a  very  great  extent."  Whoever  this 
Mr.  Fearon  may  be,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  motive 
for  travelling  through  the  United  States,  it  is  not  by  such  vague 
insinuations  that  the  character  of  the  moral  and  truly  Chris- 
tum city  of  Philadelphia  can  be  brought  into  discredit  either 
in  America  or  Europe.  It  had  been  wise,  however,  if  this 
^tethad  always  kept  to  these  general  terms,  and  net  ven- 
tured upon  GiUeJacts. 
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I  refer  you  to  Lieutenant  Hall  •  for  an  accurate 
and  interesting  description  of  the  state-prison,  an 
object  which  must  attract  the  attention  of  every 
foreigner.  Let  me,  by-tbe-bye,  distinguish  from 
the  mass  of  travelli^rs  who  have  dis%ured  this 
country,  that  intelligent  officer ;  not  that  I  am 
always  disposed  to  think  or  feel  with  him  in  his 
observations  upon  this  nation ;  I  incline  to  think 
that  he  has  not  always  done  justice  either  tp  their 
character  or  their  manners.  The  same  objects 
often  appear  so  differently  to  two  different  pair  of 
eyes,  though  both  should  be  equally  intent  upon 
seeing  them  as  they  are,  that  one  might  readily  be 
tempted  to  turn  Pyrrhonist,  and  call  in  doubt,  not 
only  the  sanity  of  one's  judgment,  but  the  evidence 
of  one's  senses.  The  fact  is,  th^t  though  we  should 
even  be  disburdened  of  national  and  individual  pre-^ 
judice,  there  will  yet  remain  in  our  constitutional 
temper,  or  certain  fortuitous  circumstances  of  wind 
or  weather,  a  dull  companion,  exhausted  spirits, 
wearied  limbs,  or  some  one  of  the  thousand  name- 
less accidents  to  whose  influence  we  frail  mortals 
are  so  miserably  subjected,  enough  to  jaundice  our 
eye-sight  and  pervert  our  feelings.  A  traveller  is,  of 
all  men,  most  at  the  mercy  of  these  nkmeless  trifles  f 
it  is  a  pity  however,  that  nations  should  be  laid  at 
their  mercy  too,  or  rather  at  the  mercy  of  a  jaded 
traveller's  distempered  mind.     Would  it  not  be  a 

*  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  JAeMUD^ 
JEiall,  14th  i^igbt  Draj^oons, 
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good  rule,  that  when  a  tourist  sits  down  with  pen 
and  paper  before  him  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
world  around  him,  he  should  first  ask  himself  a 
few  questions  :  <<  Am  I  in  good  health  and  good 
humour  ?  in  a  comfortable  room  and  an  easy  chair  ? 
at  peace  with  myself  and  all  men  about  me  ?"  I 
have  a  notion  that  some  such  short  catechism 
would  save  volumes  of  mis-stated  facts  and  misre- 
presented characters,  and  keep  the  peace  not  only 
between  man  and  man,  but  nation  and  nation,  in  a 
manner  undesired  by  statesmen,  and  undreamed-of 
by  philosophers.  I  mean  not  exactly  to  apply  this 
to  Lieutenant  Hail,  whose  remarks  in  general 
do  as  muQh  honour  to  his  heart  as  his  head ;  it 
strikes  me  only  that  he  has  sometimes  judged 
hastily,  or  perhaps  I  think  so  because  I  incline  to 
judge  differently. 

I  have  mentioned  with  how  much  pleasure  I 
found  your  name  remembered  in  some  houses  of 
this  city ;  of  course,  more  particularly  in  that  of 
the  &mily  of  the'  late  Dr.  Rush.  I  much  regret 
that  this  venerable  philanthropist  should  have  sunk 
beneath  the  weight  of  years  before  our  visit  to 
this  country.  It  makes  even  the  young  pause  to 
ruminate  on  the  swift  wings  of  time,  when  they 
find  the  path  of  life  forsaken  by  those  whom  the 
heart  has  been  taught  to  venerate.  There  would, 
indeed^  be  much  in  this  city  to  mark  the  lapse  of 
years,  were  not  this  somewhat  checked  by  the  re- 
flection that  years,  in  their  effects,  count  for  ages 
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in  this  young  and  vigorous  world.  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Gates,  and  all  the  older  veterans  of  the 
Revolution,  who  yet  trod  the  stage  when  you  sur- 
veyed it,  are  all  gathered  to  their  fathers;  and 
though  their  names  are  still  fresh  in  men's  mouths, 
could  they  now  look  up  from  their  graves,  they 
might  scarcely  know  their  own  America. 

It  is  curious  to  picture  the  Philadelphia  into 
which  the  young  Franklin  threw  himself,  friend- 
less and  pennyless,  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  the 
Philadelphia  that  now  is — we  may  say,  too,  the 
Philadelphia  that  he  left  it,  when  he  sunk,  full  of 
years  and  honor,  into  the  grave.  From  a  small 
provincial  town,  without  public  libraries  or  insti- 
tutions of  any  kind,  he  lived  to  see  it  not  only 
the  thriving,  populous,  and  well-endowed  capital 
of  an  independent  state,  but  the  seat  of  a  govern- 
ment, the  novelty  of  whose  principles  fixed  tlie 
eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  has  now  all 
the  appearance  of  a  wealthy  and  beautiful  metro- 
polis, though  it  has  lost  the  interest  which  it  pos- 
sessed to  you  as  the  seat  and  centre  of  political 
life.  Not  merely  has  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  great  central  government,  as  it  was  when  you 
knew  it,  but  even  of  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
public. The  legislature  now  meets  in  Lancaster, 
about  60  miles  west  from  hence,  but  this  also 
has  already  grown  out  of  the  centre  of  the  fast- 
spreading  circle  of  population ;  and,  by  an  act  of 
the  Assembly,  the  capital  is  ordained  to  travel  yet 
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farther  west  to  Harrisburgh,  on  the  east  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna.  This  town»  the  definitive  seat 
of  the  Pennsylvania  state-government,  is,  I  am  in- 
formed, laid  out  with  great  care,  much  on  the 
same  plan  as  Philadelphia,  and  promises,  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  public  buildings,,  to  outstrip  the 
parent  city. 

I  never  walked  through  the  streets  of  any  city 
with  so  much  satisfaction  as  those  of  Philadelphia. 
The  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  all  animate  and 
inanimate  things,  houses,  pavements,  and  citizens, 
is  not  to  be  surpassed.  It  has  not,  indeed,  the 
commanding  position  of  New  York,  which  gives 
to  that  city  an  air  of  beauty  and  grandeur  very 
imposing  to  a  stranger,  but  it  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  finished  and  long-established  metro- 
polis. I  am  not  sure  that  the  streets  have  not  too 
many  right  angles  and  straight  lines  to  be  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  they  have  so  much 
the  air  of  cheerfulness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort, 
that  it  would  be  quite  absurd  to  find  fault  with 
theuL  The  side  pavements  are  regularly  washed 
every  morning  by  the  domestics  of  each  house,  a 
piece  of  out-door  housewifery,  by  the  way,  which 
must  be  somewhat  mischievous  to  the  ladies' 
thin  slippers,  but  which  adds  much  to  the  fair 
appearance,  and,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  good  health 
of  the  city.  The  brick  walls,  as  well  as  frame- 
work of  the  houses,  are  painted  yearly.  The  doors 
are  usually  white,  and  kept  delicately  clean,  which, 
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together  with  the  broad  slabs  of  white  marble 
spread  before  them,  and  the  trees,  now  gay  with 
their  first  leaves,  which,  with  some  intervals, 
line  the  pavements,  give  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
and  elegance  to  the  principal  streets  quite  un- 
,  known  to  the  black  and  crowded  cities  of  Europe. 
The  plan  laid  out  by  William  Penn,  which  has 
been  generally  followed,  wa?  very  early  swerved 
frona  in  one  important  particular.  Instead  of 
leaving  a  sloping  bank  of  verdure  rising  gradually 
from  the  river,  which  would  have  left  the  city 
open  to  the  view  of  its  magnificent  waters,  as 
well  as  to  wholesome  and  refreshing  breezes,  it  is 
choked  up  with  wharfs  and  ugly  ruinous-looking 
buildings,  the  nest  of  infection  during  the  heats 
of  summer.  Fortunately  these  are  of  wood,  and 
must  soon  run  their  time ;  when,  though  it  should 
be  found  impossible  to  restore  the  original  plan  of 
the  beneficent  founder,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
some  improvements  will  be  effected.  To  do  with- 
out wharfs  and  warehouses  Penn  himself  might,  in 
these  days,  allow  to  be  out  of  the  question ;  but  I 
think  that  he  would  recommend  their  being  built 
of  a  more  pure  as  well  as  more  durable  material 
than  wood.  Any  thing  which  favors  the  collection 
of  filth  and  vegetable  matter,  which  the  interstices 
between  the  rafts  and  frames  of  the  projecting 
quays  must  now  certainly  do,  should  carefully  be 
avoided  beneath  so  fervid  a  sun  as  here  shines 
during  the  summer  months.     The  crowd  of  ugly 
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buildings,  and  altogether  the  negligence  of  this 
confused  comer  of  the  city,  forms  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  regular  beauty  which  opens  to  the 
eye  the  moment  you  emerge  from  it.  The  orderly 
and  cleanly  citizens  of  Philadelphia  must,  indeed, 
look  to  it  and  amend  it  altogether,  or  assuredly 
the  demon  of  yellow  fever  will  occasionally  knock 
at  their  doors. 

The  public  buildings  are  all  remarkable  for  neat- 
ness, and  some  for  pure  and  classic  elegance^  An- 
other bank  is  about  to  be  built  on  as  simple  a  model 
as  the  Petmsyloania.  I  trust  the  citizens  will  never 
swerve  from  the  pure  style  of  architecture  to  which 
they  seem  at  present  to  have  attached  themselves ; 
above  all,  I  trust  they  will  never  attempt  the  Gothic, 
a  failure  in  which  being  a  failure  in  the  sublime,  is 
of  all  failures  the  worst.  The  Academy  of  Arts 
contains  a  small,  but  well-chosen  collection  of 
pictures,  among  which  I  have  regarded  with  most 
pleasure  two  modem  pieces  —  an  exquisite  Niobe 
by  Rehberg,  and  a  masterly  scriptural  piece  by 
the  American  artist  Allston.  It  is  truly  surprising 
how  prolific  this  young  country  has  already  been 
in  painters.  West,  Leslie,  Coppely,  Trumbull, 
and  Allston,  are  names  known  and  respected  in 
both  hemispheres.  The  last-mentioned  artist  seems 
destined  to  rise  to  peculiar  eminence.  There  is  a 
genius  in  his  conception,  an  ease  in  his  execution^ 
and  a  truth  in  his  colouring,  which  stamp  him  for 
a  master  in  his  art.     He  is  now  in  Boston,  and  it 
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is  said,  has  patriotically  pledged  himself  to  try  his 
fortune  in  his  own  country. 

The  State-house,  state-house  no  longer  in  any 
thing  but  name,  is  an  interesting  object  to  a 
stranger,  and,  doubtless,  a  sacred  shrine  in  the 
eyes  of  Americans.  I  know  not  but  that  I  was  a 
little  offended  to  find  stuffed  birds,  and  beasts,  and 
mammoth  skeletons  filling  the  place  of  senators 
and  sages.  It  had  been  in  better  taste,  perhaps, 
to  turn  the  upper  rooms  of  this  empty  sanctuary 
into  a  library,  instead  of  ^  museum  of  natural 
curiosities,  or  a  mausoleum  of  dead  monsters.  * 
I  might  have  judged  that  the  citizens  felt  less 
respect  for  this  venerable  building  than  had  been 
pleasing  to  me,  had  not  every  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance that  ever  passed  it  with  me,  paused  before  it 
to  make  some  observation.  "  Those  are  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  our  first  Congress 
sat."  **  There  was  signed  the  declaration  of  our 
independence^"  "  From  those  steps  the  declar- 
ation of  independence  was  read  in  the  ears  of 
the  people."  Ay !  and  deeply  must  it  have  thrilled 
to  their  hearts.  'Tis  a  fine  moment  to  recall ;  one 
that  swells  the  bosom,  and  makes  us  proud  of  our 
nature. 

Who  can  consider,  without  deep  and  affecting 
sympathy,  that  little  assembled  senate,  who,  in  the 
name  of  a  young  and  unskilled  people,  there  set 
at  defiance  the  power  of  a  mighty  empire,  —  not 

*  llic  lower  rooms  are  more  appropriately   occupied  by 
the  courts  of  law. 
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rashly  and  ignorantly,  but  advisedly  and  calmly,-^ 
having  weighed  their  own  weakness  as  well  as  their 
adversary's  strength,  —  feeling  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility that  rested  on  tlieir  decision,  —  calculating 
the  consequences  of  attempt  and  failure,  and  then, 
with  a  full   conviction  of  all   the   mighty  odds 
against  them,  "  having  counted  the  cost  qf  the  coru- 
iest^  and  Jinding  notJung  so  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery f"  solemnly  appealing  to  the  supreme  Judge 
if  the  world  for  the  rectitude  ^  their  intentions^  and 
pledging  to  each  other  <<  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor,''  ranging  themselves  and 
their  infant  nation  under  the  banners  of  liberty, 
denouncing  their  oppressors  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace  friends.     I  know  not,  in  the  whole  page  of 
human  history,  any  thing  more  truly  grand  and 
morally  sublime  than  the  conduct  of  the  American 
Congress  throughout  that  unequal  contest,  upon 
which  hung  not  the  liberties  of  one  people  but 
those    of   mankind.       How   admirable  was    the 
moderation  which  marked  their  earlier   deliber- 
ations 'y     the   calmness  which  they  opposed    to 
ministerial  haughtiness,  the  firmness  they  opposed 
to  ministerial   obstinacy,    tempering  vigor  with 
prudence,  and  inflexible  principle  with  respectful 
submission!    How  admirable  their  dignity  when 
called  upon  finaUy  to  decide  between  unconditional 
submissioth   or  resistance   by  force!    With    what 
stoical  composure  they  made  the  noble  choice,  and„ 
having  made  it,  with  what  unshrinking  fortitude 
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they  met  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  —  tlie  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  of  war,  the  discontent  of  the 
factious,  the  fears  of  the  timid,  the  despondency 
even  of  the  high-minded,  never  cast  down  by  re- 
peated misfortunes,  nor  too  much  elated  by  mo- 
mentary success.  When  the  houseless  people  were 
scattered  before  their  invaders,  when  the  army 
unpaid,  unclothed,  vainly  sought  assistance  from 
the  commander,  and  he  vainly  sought  it  in  the 
exhausted  treasury,  when  the  sword  fell  from  their 
fainting  hands,  and  the  blank  of  despair  seemed 
falling  on  their  hearts,  still  did  these  patriots 
weather  the  storm,  still  did  they  find  confidence 
in  their  just  cause,  and,  with  their  eyes  upon  the 
pole-star  of  liberty,  did  they  steady  the  helm  of 
the  reeling  vessel  of  the  infant  state,  ride  out  tri- 
umphantly the  storm  of  war  and  revolution,  and 
gain  the  glorious  haven,  from  which  theu'  thoughts 
had  never  swerved. 

The  annals  of  every  nation  can  supply  us  with 
some  brilHant  characters  who  stand  superior  to 
the  sordid  passions  which  sway  the  minds  of 
ordinary  men,  and  but  too  often  dictate  the  feel- 
ings of  national  communities.  But  how  seldom  is 
it,  that,  in  the  most  energetic  pages  of  history,  we 
find  a  body  of  men  uniting  all  the  qualities  of 
sages  and  heroes, — cautious  in  their  deliberations, 
firm  and  united  in  their  measures,  pure  in  their 
feelings,  beyond  suspicion  in  their  conduct. 

To  the  unbending  spirit  and  perfect  rectitude 
of  the  Congress,  was  mainly  owing  the  salvation 
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of  the  American  people,  not  merely  from  foreign 
conquest,  but  from  intestine  broils.  To  their  little 
senate-room,  amid  all  the  changes  of  war,  did  the 
eyes  of  the  people  ever  turn  in  hope  and  confi- 
dence. Were  their  little  armies  defeated,  were 
their  heroic  generals  fighting  in  retreat,  were  their 
cities  taken,  were  their  houses  in  fiames,  was  their 
commerce  destroyed,  was  their  gold  and  their 
credit  gone  ;  they  still  looked  to  that  high-minded 
assembly,  whose  counsels,  they  were  satisfied^  were 
ever  framed  with  good  intention,  and  whose  ener- 
gies were  ever  employed  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
that  they  could  not  prevent. 

It  is  interesting  to  imagine,  what  must  have  been 
the  earnest  thoughts  of  those  modern  Romans 
throughout  that  trying  contest ;  —  what  their  anxi- 
eties, and,  finally,  what  the  flood  of  joy  that  must 
have  poured  on  their  hearts,  when  the  tidings 
reached  them,  that  the  last  great  victory  was 
achieved.  There  is  a  little  anecdote,  recorded  in 
the  history  of  that  period,  which  seems,  in  a  man- 
ner, to  set  this  before  us.  The  old  door-keeper 
of  the  house  of  Congress,  when  the  news  suddenly 
reached  him  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  dropt 
on  the  instant  dead.  The  feelings  of  this  poor 
veteran,  too  intense  for  his  feeble  age,  seem  to 
image  well  those  of  the  members  of  that  assembly, 
upon  which  he  had  been  so  faithful  an  attendant. 

hi  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  I 
know  not  which  is  most  admirable,  —  the  integrity 
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of  tlie  Congress,  or  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  their  integrity.  The  first  was  so  pure,  that 
throughout  that  distracted  period,  which  might  so 
well  have  furnished  temptation  to  the  selfish  or  the 
ambitious,  we  find  not  one  member  of  that  magna- 
nimous assembly  even  suspected  of  peculation,  or 
of  a  desire  of  personal  aggrandizement ;  and  the 
latter  was  so  entire,  that,  during  the  worst  days  of 
that  stormy  period,  the  public  suffering  was  never 
charged  to  any  wilful  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  government  j  not  even  when  its  faith  was 
violated,  by  the  gradual  depreciation  and  final 
extinction  of  a  paper-currency,  which  had  been 
issued  without  funds,  and  which  ceased  to  circulate, 
with  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  prospect  being  held 
out  for  its  future  redemption.  "  The  demise  of 
one  king,  (says  Ramsay,  in  his  succinct,  but  clas- 
sical history  of  his  country,)  and  the  coronation  of 
a  lawful  successor,  have  often  excited  greater  com- 
motions in  royal  governments  than  took  place  in 
the  United  States  on  the  sudden  extinction  of  the 
whole  current  money.  The  people  saw  the  neces- 
sity  which  compelled  their  rulers  to  act  in  the 
manner  they  had  done ;  and  being  well  convinced 
that  the  good  of  their  country  was  their  object, 
quietly  submitted  to  measures,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  scarcely  have  been  expiated 
by  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  authors." 

That  a  government,  framed  in  all  the  distraction 
of   revolution,— -a  powerful  enemy  on  the  very 
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shores,  the  emissaries  of  that  enemy  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  country,  the  Indians  on  one  side  their 
allies,  and  the  ocean  on  the  other  possessed  by 
their  fleets,  that,  at  such  a  time,  a  government  so 
hastily  organised,  unpractised  in  those  powers  it 
was  called  upon  to  exercise,  with  armies  untrained, 
unfed,  unclothed,  and  without  a  treasury  to  meet 
the  demands  that  assailed  them  on  every  side,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  suddenly  destroyed,  the 
harvests  laid  waste,  not  a  guinea  in  the  whole 
country,  except  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, — that 
at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the 
public  confidence  should  have  been  preserved, 
argues  a  degree  of  moderation,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  and  of  good  sense,  and  devoted 
feeling  on  that  of  the  people,  as  perhaps  in 
the  history  of  ancient  or  modern  times  was  never 
equalled,  and  certainly  has  never  been  surpassed. 

In  the  history  of  the  dispute  which  first  involved 
the  liberty,  and  latterly  the  very  existence  of  the 
young  America,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
prudence  of  her  Congress  was  always  equal  to 
their  intrepidity,  and  their  intrepidity  to  their  pru- 
dence. Like  a  cautious  general,  they  advanced 
slowly,  but  never  yielded  an  inch  of  the  ground 
they  had  once  assumed.  At  first  called  together 
by  the  voice  of  their  fellow-citizens,  without  con- 
sent,  or  rather  in  very  despite  of  existing  authorities, 
the  legality  of  whose  title  remained  unquestioned, 
they  calmly  took  in  review  the  colonial  grievances, 
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and  petitioned  their  redress  upon  those  consti- 
tutional grounds,  acknowledged  by  the  distant 
monarchy  of  which  they  professed  themselves,  as 
they,  in  truth,  then  appear  to  have  been,  loyal  and 
affectionate  subjects.  Without  assuming  power  to 
enact  laws,  they  passed  resolutions,  to  the  sacred  ob- 
servance of  which,  until  redress  of  the  enumerated 
grievances  should  be  obtained,  they  bound  them- 
selves by  the  ties  of  honor  and  patriotism.  That 
these  simple  ties  should  have  proved  sufficient  to 
hold  together  the  people  of  numerous  and  distant 
provinces,  who  had  heretofore  been  often  divided 
by  jealousies  and  clashing  interests,  and  to  give  an 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  private  individuals 
as  absolute  as  could  have  followed  upon  the  fiat  of 
an  established  despot,  affords  a  beautiful  evidence 
of  the  readiness  with  which  national  obedience  is 
yielded  when  the  hearts  of  a  people  are  with  their 
rulers.  These  laws,  but  too  oflen  found  imaginary, 
were  then  sufficient  at  once  to  supersede  the 
authority  of  existing  law,  and  to  triumph  over  the 
vulgar  passions  of  humanity.  They  were  stronger 
than  man's  avarice  and  woman's  vanity;  set  at 
nought  poverty  and  suffering,  and  transfoimed  a 
nation  of  industrious  citizens  into  one  of  patriot 
soldiers  and  high-minded  heroes.  The  state  of. 
the  public  feeling  is  well  expressed  by  the  unpre- 
tending historian  I  have  before  quoted.  "  From 
whatever  cause  it  proceeded,  it  is  certain  that  a 
disposition  to  do,  to  suffer,  and  to  accommodate. 
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spread  from  breast  to  breast,  and  from  colony  to 
colony,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  calculation. 
It  seemed  as  though  one  mind  inspired  the  whole. 
The  merchants  put  far  behind  them  the  gains  of 
trade,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  a  total  stoppage 
of  business,  in  obedience  to  the  recommendations 
of  men  invested  with  no  legislative  powers.  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil  with  unanimity  assented  to 
the  determination  that  the  hard-earned  produce  of 
their  farms  should  remain  unshipped,  although,  in 
case  of  a  free  exportation,  many  would  have  been 
eager  to  have  purchased  it  from  them  at  advanced 
prices.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  ease  renounced 
imported  conveniences,  and  voluntarily  engaged  to 
eat,  drink,  and  wear  only  such  articles  as  their 
country  afforded.  These  sacrifices  were  made,  not 
from  the  pressure  of  present  distress,  but  on  the 
generous  principle  of  sympathy  with  an  invaded 
sister  colony,  and  the  prudent  policy  of  guarding 
agsdnst  a  precedent  which  might,  on  a  future  day, 
operate  against  their  liberties." 

"  This  season  of  universal  distress  exhibited  a 
striking  proof  how  practicable  it  is  for  mankind  to 
sacrifice  ease,  pleasure,  and  interest,  when  the  mind 
is  strongly  excited  by  its  passions.  In  the  midst 
of  their  sufferings,  cheerfulness  appeared  in  the 
face  of  all  the  people.  They  counted  every  thing 
cheap  in  comparison  with  liberty,  and  readily  gave 
up  whatever  tended  to  endanger  it.  A  noble 
strain  of  generosity  and  mutual  support  was  ge- 
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nerally  excited.  A  great  and  powerful  diffusion 
of  public  spirit  took  place.  The  animation  of  the 
times  raised  the  actors  in  these  scenes  above  them- 
selves, and  excited  them  to  deeds  of  self-denial, 
which  the  interested  prudence  of  calmer  seasons 
can  scarcely  credit." 

But  though  empowered  by  their  fellow-citizens  to 
think  and  to  act  for  them,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the 
public  feeling  was  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  the  members  of  this  virtuous  assembly 
never  exceeded  the  necessity  of  the  occasion. 
They  kept  in  view  the  interests  and  honor  of  the 
community,  but  held  their  passions  in  check.  So 
long  as  the  most  distant  prospect  remained  to 
them  of  obtaining  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
country's  rights,  they  preserved  the  language  and 
character  of  British  subjects. 

In  their  second  meeting,  while  they  issued  their 
counsels  to  their  fellow-citizens  to  persevere  in 
repelling  force  by  force,  and  entered  with  them 
into  active  preparations  for  defensive  war,  they 
respectfully  petitioned  the  distant  throne,  that 
these  preparations  might  be  rendered  unnecessary. 
The  manly  style  in  which  they  apostrophized  the 
mother-country  was  calculated  as  well  to  soothe 
her  pride  as  to  convince  her  reason.  Having  stated 
the  grievances  which  provoked  their  resistance,  they 
declared  "  that,  notwithstanding  their  sufferings, 
they  retained  too  high  a  regard  for  the  kingdom 
from  which  they  derived  their  origin,  to  request 
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such  a  reconciliation  as  might  be  inconsistent 
with  her  dignity  and  welfare."  The  contempt 
thrown  upon  these  remonstrances,  and,  it  is  said, 
the  contemptuous  language  addressed  to  their 
venerable  Franklin,  did  yet  more  to  turn  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  their  parent-country 
than  did  even  the  sword  which  she  pointed  at 
their  throats.  However  this  may  be,  these  united 
grie&  rapidly  prepared  the  public  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  numerous  energetic  pamphlets 
which  began  to  advocate  the  national  disunion  of 
the  colonies  from  the  British  empire.  The  cir- 
culation and  effect  of  the  well-known  "  Common 
Sense''  were  instantaneous  as  those  of  the  electric 
ftuid.  Thousands  were  convinced  by  its  homely 
reasoning,  but  more  were  carried  away  by  the 
passion  of  feeling,  which  it  wrought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  human  enthusiasm.  Then  followed  the 
declaration  of  independence.  The  wishes  of  the 
people  had  preceded  the  act  of  their  rulers,  and 
the  style  of  that  act  affixed  yet  a  new  seal  of  con- 
firmation to  their  wishes.  The  simple  exposition 
of  moral  and  political  truths  with  which  it  opens 
elevated  still  higher  the  already  sublimed  tone  of 
the  public  sentiment;  the  energetic  enumeration 
of  the  national  wrongs,  opposed  as  in  contrast  to 
these  great  laws  of  nature,  kindled  anew  the 
iiational  indignation;  the  solemn  appeal  to  the 
great  Author  of  Being,  and  the  sacred  pledge 
of" lives,'*  "  fortunes,"  "  and  honor,"  with  which 
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it  closes^  roused  all  the  devotion  of  human  hearts 
and  manly  minds;  and,  assuredly,  never  was  it 
roused  in  a  better  or  a  nobler  cause.  It  was  not 
the  cause  of  Americans  only,  it  was  the  cause  of 
^the  very  people  whose  injustice  they  opposed;  it 
was  the  cause  of  every  people  on  the  earth ;  of  the 
whole  great  family  of  human-kind.  Well  might  that 
high-minded  patriot  and  statesman,  the  English 
Chatham,  exclaim  in  the  British  parliament,  in  the 
face  of  the  British  minister,  **  I  rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted !''  Well  might  he  observe^ 
that  **  three  millions  of  fellow-creatures,  so  lost  to 
every  sense  of  virtue,  as  tamely  to  give  up  their 
liberties,  would  be^t  instruments  to  make  slaves  qf 
the  rest.**  Had  America  basely  submitted  to  the 
encroachments  of  ministerial  parliaments,  soon 
would  that  same  parliament  have  tried  encroach- 
ments upon  the  liberties  of  England ;  or  had  the 
infant  America  been  overwhelmed  by  the  armies 
poured  upon  her  shores,  with  the  buried  liberties 
of  her  people,  without  farther  efforts  on  the  part  of 
their  rulers,  her  victors  had  buried  for  ever  their 
own  national  virtue,  and  honor,  and  character. 
Then,  indeed,  had  we  read  this  moral  upon 
England's 

*'  faded  brow, 
Nations,  like  men  who  others'  rights  invade, 
Shall  doubly  rue  the  havoc  they  have  made, 
And,  in  a  brother's  liberties  o'erthrown, 
Shall  weep  to  find  that  they  have  wreck'd  their  own." 

Thoughts  of  a  Recluse* 
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Considering  the  comnion  frailties  of  human 
nature,  we  might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  uniform  rectitude  of  tlie  first  rulers  of  these 
infant  republics ;  but  the  secret  is  thus  simply- 
explained  by  Ramsay.  "  The  public  voice  ele- 
vated none  to  a  seat  in  that  august  assembly  but 
inch  as,  in  addition  to  considerable  abilities,  pos- 
sessed that  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-citizens  which  can  neither  be  acquired  by 
birth,  nor  purchased  by  wealth/' 

The  occasional  weakness  of  the  central  govern- 
ment during  the  revolutionary   struggle,  was  as 
much  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  its  members 
to  assume  too  much,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  exacting 
obedience,   or  of   procuring    that   unanimity   of 
measures  (which  can  alone  render   the  greatest 
national  struggles  effective)  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  vast  and  thinly  peopled  territory  which  was 
every  where  assailed  by   invading  legions.     The 
vigilant  patriotism  of  the  Congress  was  as  uniformly 
exerted  to  protect  the  civil  as  the  national  liberties 
of  their  country ;  for  the  former  they  began  the 
Btniggle,  and,  when  necessity  compelled  them  to 
prosecute  it  for  the  latter,  they  never  tor  a  moment 
lo8t  sight  of  the  one  or  the  other.     They  seem  to 
We  ever  held  before  them  that  page  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  English  ancestors,  when  having  risen 
against  the  tyranny  of  a  monarch,  the  people  fell 
l>eneath  that  of  a  soldiery.     These  indeed  are  the 
•^cylla  and  Charybdis  between  which  it  is  so  dif- 
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ficult  for  a  nation  to  steer  during  the  storm  of 
political  commotions:  it  was  here  that  the  vessel 
of  the  state  was  wrecked  in  England  at  the  era  of 
the  commonwealth  4  it  was  here  that  it  was 
wrecked  in  France  at  that  of  the  Revolution.  If 
it  be  not  impossible,  it  is  at  least  incalculably  diffi- 
cult to  establish  the  liberties  of  a  country  on  a 
solid  foundation  by  means  of  a  vigorous  army ;, 
it  is,  indeed,  the  most  efficient  weapon  wherewith 
to  combat  tyranny,  but  it  is  a  two-edged  one }  it 
forces  open  the  temple  to  liberty,  but  stabs  her  as 
she  ascends  her  throne*  The  earlier  Congress 
may  perhaps  be  judged  to  have  carried  their  scru- 
pulous precaution  too  far ;  to  have  exerted,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  too  paternal  a  dominion  for 
a  season  of  such  exigency  ;  to  have  calculated  too 
much  upon  that  moral  force  which  they  saw  so 
powerfully  exerted  around  them ;  to  have  deemed, 
in  short,  the  self-impelled  energy  of  the  country  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  spurn  the  invaders  from  her 
shores.  That  their  first  calculation  was  erroneous 
is  undoubted,  and  the  experience  of  a  second  cam- 
paign  induced  them  to  adept  more  vigorous 
measures ;  but  their  vigor  was  ever  so  tempered 
with  prudence,  their  ardor  for  speedy  relief  from 
foreign  violence  so  balanced  by  the  dread  of 
nerving  too  strongly  the  hands  of  internal  power, 
that  they  have  frequently  been  censured  for  too 
excessive  a  moderation,  for  dreaming,  in  short, 
upon  abstract  rights,  while  the  very  existence  of 
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the  nation  .was  at  stake.     The   more  reflecting, 
eq)eciaUy  among  Americans,  who  may  be  allowed 
to  be  the  best  judges  of  a  scene  in  which  they  t>r 
Iheir  fathers  were  the  actors,  are  wont  to  ascribe  to 
the  revolutionary  congress  a  wisdom  as  practical 
as  it  was  beautiful.     They  were  not  dreaming  upon 
abstract  principles  ;  they  were  guai*ding  the  actual 
rights  and  preserving  the  morals  of  the  community. 
They  judged  it  a  lesser  evil  that  the  w^ar  should  be 
somewhat  protracted,  than  that  the  seeds  of  po- 
litical evil  should  be  engrafted  on  the  soil.     They 
accounted  it  impossible  to  make  slaves  of  a  people 
who  were  determined  to  be  free,  and  the  result 
proved  that  they   judged   wisely.     The   Fabian 
shield  employed  by  their  wise  general  in  his  military 
conduct  was  spread  by  themselves  over  the  civil 
government.     Their  aim  was  io  do  nothing  that 
fuight  afterwards  require  to  be  undone ;  a  rule  the 
steady  adherence  to  which  imparts  more  lasting 
strengtii  to  a  government  than  any  which  has  ever 
been  devised.     It  must  farther  be  observed,  that 
the  powers  of  Congress  were  at  this  season  by  no 
means  clearly  defined  ;  and  had  they  incautiously 
Mnetched  them  too  far,  they  might  have  roused 
sppontion,  and  so  divided  the  community.     As  it 
Ms,  they  held  it  united ;  indeed^  the  unanimity 
tf  sentiment  which  prevailed  throughout  this  scat- 
tered community  during  that  grievous  and  pro^ 
tiaeted  war^tfe^  is  perhaps  not  the  least  striking 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  times.     No  jealousy 
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of  the  government,  none  of  the  commander,  eve 
mingled  its  leaven  with  the  patriotism  of  th 
people ;  both  indeed  were  so  pure,  it  was  impot 
sible  to  doubt  them  ^  and  this  it  was  that  blunte 
the  swords  of  the  enemy,  and  before  which  thei 
experienced  and  well-provisioned  armies  fell  on 
after  another,  as  the  ripe  leaves  of  the  forest  befor 
the  invisible  breezes  of  heaven. 

I  must  here  recall  to  you  that  singular  evidenc 
of  the  devotion  of  the  national  feeling,  afibrded, 
think,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  after  th 
revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  You  will  r€ 
member  the  hard  sufferings  which  produced  th 
mutiny.  Fainting  under  the  united  hardships  c 
military  duty,  and  deficient  food  and  clothing,  the; 
withdrew  from  the  body  of  the  army,  demandiii 
that  which  their  officers  had  not  to  give,  the  in 
mediate  supply  of  their  necessities.  To  awe  thei 
into  obedience.  Gen.  Wayne  presented  his  pistols 
they  pointed  their  bayonets  at  his  breast.  "  W 
love  and  respect  you,  but  if  you  fire,  you  are 
dead  man.  We  are  not  going  to  the  enemy  ;  bu 
are  determined  on  obtaining  our  just  rights. 
They  withdrew  in  good  order,  with  their  arms  an 
fields-pieces,  to  a  neighbouring  town,  committed  n 
devastations,  but  obstinately  persisted  in .  thei 
demands.  Congress  dispatched  some  of  its  men 
bers  to  -the  mutineers,  but  before,  these  arrivec 
emissaries  from  the  enemy  appeared  among  then 
Unconditional  terms  were  offered ;  gold,  prefei 
ment,   and   the  immediate   cover   and   assistanc 
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of  a  body  of  royal  troops,  already  on  their  march 
towards  them.    Their  reply  was  the  instant  seizure 
of  their  evil  tempters,  whom  they  sent  immedi- 
ately under   a  guard    from  their  own    body  to 
the  same   general   who  had  pointed  his  pistols 
at  their  lives.     At  the  appearance  of  the  Congress* 
commissioners,  their  grievances  were  stated  and 
redressed ;  but  when  President  Reed  offered  them 
a  hundred  guineas   from  his    private   purse,    as 
a  reward  for  their  fidelity  in  having  surrendered 
the  spies,  the  sturdy  patriots  refused  them.     "  We 
have   done   a  duty  we   owed  our  country,    and 
neither  desire  nor  will  receive  any  reward,  but  the 
a|q>robation  of  that  country  for  which  we  have  so 
oflen  bled."  •    'A  country  peopled  by  such  men 
might   be  over-run,  but   could  not  be  subdued. 
This  conviction  supported  the  Congress  in  the 
most  •  trying  emergencies ;    they  ever  preserved 
equal  hopes,  and  asserted  the  same  claims,  whether 
their  fellow-citizens  were  victorious  or  defeated. 
They  seem  to  have  foreseen    this    consequence 
from  defeat,  a  new  ardor  in  the  cause  of  liberty ; 
and  most  truly  were  their  expectations  answered. 
The  national  spirit  ever  rose  highest  in  the  moment 
of  adversity ;  the  greater  the  pressure,  the  more 

*  Among  these  soldiers  were  some  naturalized  citizens, 
■atives  of  Ireland,  a  country  which  has  sent  forth  many  an 
Me  hand  and  head  to  the  American  wilderness  ;  many,  too,  of 
high  birth,  but  whom  political  or  religious  persecution  has  made 
sKens  and  foreigners. 
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▼jgoroas  the  rebound  ;  the  longer  the  blessings  of 
peace  aud  independence  were  withheld^  the 
fi^ercer  was  the  desire  for  their  possession. 

I  shaU  perhaps  weary  you  with  these  reflectioos 
upon  past  events.  They  are  so  gloriouS)  how- 
ever, that  the  mind  has  pleasure  in  recurring  to 
them.  Such  actions  inculcate  lessons  beyond  all 
that  the  schools  can  teach  ;  which  charm  the 
dull  monotony  of  ordinary  life,  refute  the  misan* 
thrope,  and  encourage  the  hopes,  of  good  men* 
It  is  true»  that  great  excitement,  that  is,  per* 
haps,  great  crimes,  are  necessary  to  call  into 
being  great  virtues.  The  world  is  happier,  there- 
fore, when  these  are  left  in  embryo ;  but  it  is  good 
to  have  proof  that  the  seeds  are  there,  lest  we 
should  sometimes  doubt  it.  You  will  say,  perhaps^ 
that^  according  to  this  calculation,  the  balance 
is  even  ;  but  it  is  not.  As  the  shadow  of  a  <^ant 
will  hide  the  littleness  of  a  multitude  of  dwarfs,  ao 
will  the  dignity  of  a  hero  outweigh  the  meanness 
€£  a  host  of  common  men.  What  child,  in  reading 
of  the  torments  of  Regulus,  does  not  so  triumpk 
in  the  proud  constancy  of  the  Roman,  as  to  ibr- 
get  with  him  the  coward  cruelty  of  his  enemies? 
In  reading  the  answer  of  the  member  of  Congress^ 
when  tempted  to  betray  his  country,  «  Tell  the 
King  of  England,  I  am  not  worth  buying;  but 
that,  such  as  I  am,  he  is  not  rich  enough  to 
do  it,**  who  does  not,  in  the  indignant*  scorn  of 
the  patriot,  forget  the  littleness  of  those  spirits 
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who  doubted  bis  virtue?  In  contemplating  the 
8u&rings  of  those  who  endured  in  a  noble 
cause,  we  have  a  secret  assurance  that  the  mag- 
nanimous mind  •had  that  within  itself  which  the 
oppressor  never  dreamed  of.  In  considering 
Henry  Laurens  in  his  prison,  when  we  hear  him 
spuming  the  o0ers  of  liberty  and  ministerial 
fiivor,  and  braving  the  last  threats  of  power 
rather  than  demand  of  his  son  a  moment's 
relaxation  from  his  duty,  we  forget  that  we  are 
reading  of  a  man  bowed  down  with  infirmities, 
and  feel  that  his  spirit  rose  then  yet  more  proudly 
IB  his  narrow  prison  than  it  did  when,  in  the 
strange  revolution  of  human  afiairs,  he  was  call- 
ed forth  to  mediate  a  peace  between  his  ene- 
mies and  his  victorious  countrymen.  You  may 
Bot  be  acquainted  with  the  anecdote  to  which 
I  allude ;  it  is  one  among  a  thousand  recorded 
of  the  intrepid  assertors  of  American  independ- 
ence. 

Henry  Laurens,  a  gentleman  of  property  and 
hig^  consideration  in  this  his  native  country,  was 
deputed  by  Congress,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war, 
to  negptiBte  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  those  of  Holland.  He  was  captured 
on  his  passage,  and  thrown  into  a  close  and  grievous 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Many 
propositions  were  there  made  to  him,  which  were 
repelled  with  indignation.  At  length,  news  being 
received  that  his  eldest  son  (a  youth  of  such  un- 
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.common  talents,  exalted  sentiments,  and  prepossess- 
ing manners  and  appearance,  that  a  romantic 
interest  is  still  attached  to  his  name)  had  been 
appointed  the  special  minister  o£  Congress  ta  the 
French  court,  and  was  there  urging  the  suit  o<' 
his  country  with  winning  eloquence,  the  father 
was  requested  to  write  to  his  ^on,  and  persuade 
his  return  to  America ;  it  being  farther  hinted, 
that,  as  he  was  held  prisoner  in  the  light  of  a 
rebel,  his  life  should  depend  upon  compliance. 
"My  son  is  of  age,**  replied  the  heroic  father  <rf 
an  heroic  son,  "and  has  a  will  of  his  own»  I  know 
him  to  be  a  man  of  honor.  He  loves  me  dearly, 
and  would  lay  down  his  life  to  save  mine,  but  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  honor  to  save 
my  life,  and  I  applaud  him.**  This  veteran  was 
not  many  months  after  released,  with  a  request 
from  Lord  Shelburne  that  he  would  pass  to  the 
continent,  and  assist  in  negotiating  a  peace  be* 
tween  Great  Britain,  and  the  free  United  States  of 
America  and  France  their  ally.  * 

It  is  a  singular,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  in- 
explicable circumstance,  that  the  state  of  PennsyU 
vania,  colonized  by  the  most  peaceable  set  of  men 
that  the  earth  could  well  furnish,  has  been  the 


*  Colonel  Laurens,  hh  interesting  son,  having  executed  his 
commission  in  France,  returned  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
army.  He  was  killed  in  the  very  last  days  of  the  war,  in  an 
insignificant  skirmish,  just  when  the  liberties  of  his  country 
were  decided. 
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seat  of  more  pcditical  contention  than  any  other 
of  the.  Union.  It  is  true,  that  the  primitive 
Society  of  Friends  made,  but  for  a  short  t6rmtff 
years,  a  majority  in  the  province,  yet  the  explan- 
ation of  the  fact  cannot  well  be  found  in  any 
peculiar  turbulence  of  disposition  in  the  people. 
Whetlier  it  was  that  their  earlier  legislators  were 
less  skilled  in  the  science  of  government  than  those 
of  the  other  provinces,  or  whether  it  was  owing 
to  accidental  causes  not  now  easy  to  trace,  we 
find  them  disputing  in  the  first  page  of  their 
colonial  history  with  their  governors  and  deputy* 
governors,  even  with  their,  friend  and  parent 
William  Penn  himself.  *  A  people  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  complain  without  good  cause,  and  the 
candid  mind  of  Penn  seems  to  have  admitted  this 
truth.  He  frequently  new-modelled  the  constitu- 
tion which  the  colonists  had  first  received  from  his 
hands,  and  the  alterations  appear  to  have  been 
amendments;  but  whenever  he  delegated  the 
power  he  had  preserved  to  himself,  as  proprietor 
of  the  infant  province,  it  appears  to  have  been 
abused.  So  true  is  it  that  irresponsible  authority 
can  never  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  individual, 
however  good  or  wise,  without  risk  to  the  peace  of 
a  community.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  people 
may  govern  themselves  ill  (though  it  is  always  pro- 
bable that  they  will  understand  their  own  interests 
better  than  others  can  for  them)  ;  but  the  having 
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themselves  to  blame  for  them  is  fortunes  that  heEall 
them,  and  possessing  the  power  to  work  their 
l^medy  at  pleasure,  will  at  least  save  much  public 
tumult,  by  shortening^  the  term  of  their  ill  humour. 
The  political  disputants,  however,  until  the  era  of 
the  Revolution,  employed  no  keener  weapons  than 
the  tongue  and  the  pen,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  wrangles  with  a  neighbouring  pro- 
vince touching  the  boundary  line, -in  which  the 
proprietors  were  more  concerned  thail  the  pec^le, 
their  quarrel  seems  alwa}m  to  have  regarded  the 
vital  liberties  of  the  conununity. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  political  history  of  this  com- 
monwealth, because  there  are  in  it  some,  peculiari- 
ties. Its  people  appear  to  have  been  singularly 
jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  been  slower  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  secur- 
ing them,  than  those  of  their  sister  states.  Though 
the  intention  of  their  first  legislator  was  to  **  frame 
a  government  for  the  support  of  power,  that  should 
be  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the 
people  from  the  abuse  of  power,''  neither  he  nor 
his  immediate  successors  could  effect  tfiis  most  de* 
sirable  object.  The  convention  called  by  the  people 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  could  not  fail  of 
better  success,  since  there  was  no  longer  any  com- 
promise to  make  with  the  interests  of  any  one  man,^ 
or  set  of  men,  or  witii  the  enactments  of  a  distant 
government.     As  the  people  were  now  their  own 
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lawgivers,  whatever  they  decreed  amiss  could  be 
forthwith  amended,  and  from  that  time  we  find  no 
political  disputes  in  this  or  the  other  republics,  but 
those  c^  a  day. 

Several  of  the  states  have  called  subsequent 
conventions  to  amend  the  constitutions  then 
adopted,  and  in  many  these  alterations  have  been 
important. 

The  old  thirteen  states,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  acknowledged,  in  their  ori^nal  constitutions, 
two  branches  of  legislature,  a  house  of  repre*- 
saitatives  and  a  senate.  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia 
decreed  but  one.  It  appeared  to  them  that,  as  no 
distinction  of  ranks  had  existence  in  the  American 
commonwealths,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  create 
two  houses  of  representatives  who  should  differ  in 
any  thing  the  one  from  the  other,  and  cons^ 
qiiently,  that  they  would  only  be  parts  of  the  same 
body  l^islating  in  different  rooms.  I  have  been 
informed  that  Franklin  was  at  first  among  the 
advisers  of  this  more  simple  mode  of  legislation, 
but  that  he  was,  after  a  short  experiment,  con- 
vinced that  it  had  its  disadvantages.  The  people 
were  convinced  of  the  same,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  adopted  a  senate  in  the 
manner  of  their  sister  states.  Although  the  two 
boBses  are  chosen  by  the  same  electors,  and  may 
be  thus  said  to  be  the  same  body  divided  into  two 
parts,  yet  as  the  discussions  on  any  bill  take  place 
successively,    more    time    is    allowed    for    deli- 
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beration.  *  Experience  has  taught  communities^ 
that  though,  upon  some  rare  emergencies,  decision 
and  dispatch  may  further  measures  important  to 
the  public  weal,  as  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to 
make  laws  too  slowly  than  too  hastily.  Pennsyl- 
vania seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  aware  of  this ; 
and,  in  order  to  provide  against  any  precipitancy 
in  her  legislative  proceedings,  she  adopted  an  ex- 
pedient quite  peculiar  to  herself,  and  which  was 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  democracies  of 
Greece  than  those  of  modem  times.  In  place  of 
a  senate,  she  first  enacted  that  the  opinion  of  the 
people  at  large  should  be  taken  upon  every  ques- 
tion brought  forward  by  their  representatives* 
Td  effect  this,  every  bill  was  published  after  its 
second  reading  in  the  house,  and  time  allowed  for 
the  body  politic  of  the  state  to  submit  their 
opinions  to  their  servants  in  council.  One  can 
barely  imagine  a  mode  of  legislation  more  trouble- 
some than  this.  It  was,  of  teourse,  soon  aban- 
doned, together  with  a  council  of  censors,  whose 
duty  it  had  been  to  sit  in  periodical  judgment 
upon  the  whole  goveniment  of  the  state,  le- 
gislative and  executive,  and  to  report  accordingly. 
Afler  the  Revolution,  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and 

♦  An  attempt  is  made  in  some  few  oF  the  states  to  constitute 
a  difference  between  the  two  houses,  by  requiring  a  higher  rate 
of  property  to  qualify  a  senator  than  a  representative ;  many 
also  require  the  senators  to  be  older  than  the  members  of  the 
other  house. 
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the  trial  of  a  few  experiments,  calmed  the  spirit 
of  controversy  which  had  so  long  beset  this  people. 
Their  rights  being  now  fairly  established  and 
guarded  beyond  the  possibility  of  invasion,  party, 
animosities  have  subsided,  and  the  wheel  of  govern- 
ment, moved  by  the  united  impetus  of  the  whole 
people,  turns  noiseless  and  unimpeded,  watched 
by  all,,  and  suspected  by  none. 

The  constitutions  of  all  these  different  confe- 
derated republics  differ  in  little  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  gene- 
ral assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  • ;  the  executive  in  a  governor, 
or  in  a  governor  with  the  assistance,  or  perhaps 
it  were  more  correct  to  say,  the  impediment  of  a 
council.  This  impediment,  at  first  adopted  by  all 
the  original  thirteen  states,  has  been  abolished  by 
several,  and  has  not  been  adopted  by  those  which 
have  been  subsequently  added  to  the  Union,  t  A 
majority,  however,  of  the  old  thirteen  states  re- 
tain this  check  upon  the  will  of  their  chief 
magistrate.  Considering  the  short  term  of  his 
authority,  and  the  slender  powers  with  which  he 
is  vested,  many  regard  this  check  as  unnecessary, 
some  think  it  mischievous,  as  it  tends  to  retard  the 

*  With  the  single  exception  of  Vermont,  she  has  hitherto 
iield  to  the  system  first  adopted  by  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia, 
and  legislates  without  a  senate. 

f  Also  with  the  exceptioh  of  Vermont. 
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operations  of  government,  while  others  think  it 
salutary  on  that  very  account.  Perhaps  the  truth 
is,  that  it  is  very  unimportant.  Tiiis  will  more 
clearly  appear,  if  we  consider  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  people  speaking  and  acting 
distinctly  and  definitively  in  the  person  of  their 
representatives.  The  governor  does,  indeed,  pos- 
sess a  veto  upon  the  decision  of  the  two  houses  ; 
but  his  veto  is  not  decisive ;  he  must,  within  a 
given  time,  return  the  bill,  stating  tlie  grounds  of 
his  dissent ;  when  the  question  is  debated  anew, 
and  two-thirds  of  both  houses  are  then  required  to 
give  the  effect  of  a  law  ;  but  as  this  majority  can 
impart  to  it  that  effect  without  the  signature  of  the 
governor,  it  is,  of  course,  rarely  refused ;  I  know 
not,  indeed,  that  the  case  ever  occurs  :  it  is  cleac 
that  it  can  only  occur  where  the  voices  of  the 
legislators  are  pretty  equally  divided,  and,  conse*^ 
quently,  when  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  law 
may  be  supposed  to  be  more  than  usually  doubtfuL 
That  the  door  should  then  be  lefl  open  for  its  recoDi- 
sideration  must  surely  be  accounted  ynse  ;  and  we 
must  fiuther  suppose  that  the  executive  could 
never  adopt  the  extraordinary  measure  of  With<< 
holding  its  consent,  but  on  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance, as  well  as  of  doubtful  merits.  By  the 
English  constitution,  a  veto  is  granted  to  the  moi- 
narch,  and  this  without  a  second  appeal  to  the 
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legislative  authority.  If  this  veto  is  never  exerted, 
it  is  evidently  because  the  royal  influence  can  pre- 
viously affect  the  legislative  decision,  and  thus  vir- 
tually speak  the  will  of  the  monarch,  without  the  too 
apparent  and  irritating  opposition  of  his  voice  to 
that  of  the  nation.  Whatever  power  the  executive 
here  possesses,  it  is  direct ;  its  influence  is  nothing  ; 
it  must  simply  approve  or  dissent.  The  governor  is 
as  powerless  to  affect  the  voices  of  the  assembly  as 
any  other  individual  in  the  commonwealth  f  they  are 
all  powerful  on  the  other  hand  to  affect  his,  or,  as  we 
have  seen,  can  render  it  nugatory.  The  powers  of 
the  governor  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  states ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  singular,  that  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  there  has  ever  existed  an  excessive  jealousy 
of  the  executive,  its  powers  are  greater  than  in 
other  states.  The  governor  is  unshackled  by  a 
council,  holds  his  office  for  three  years,  and. is 
tmsted  with  the  disposal  of  many  public  offices, 
which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  most  of 
the  other  republics,  are  voted  by  the  joint  ballot  of 
both  houses  of  assembly. 

One  might  amuse  one's  self  by  imagining  that  the 
citizens  of  this  state  were  so  constitutionally  dis-> 
putatious  as  to  be  unwilling  to  forego  all  oppor- 
tuni^  for  ¥rrangling.  By  throwing  upon  their 
chief- magistrate  the  choice  of  Judges,  mayors,  re- 
corders, &c.  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  pos- 
Mbility  of  quarrelling  with  him.     This  seems  to  be 
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a  fashionable  amusement,  as  it  is  also  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  where  the  appointment  to  some  of 
the  chief  public  offices  is  also  vested  in  the 
governor,  though  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
council.  The  bickering  that  this  gives  rise  to  in 
the  public  prints  may  be  very  entertaining  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  but  lookers-on  may  be 
allowed  to  think  it  very  ridiculous,  and  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  these  two  important 
republics. 

All  public  offices,  whether  in  the  disposal  of  the 
governor  or  the  legislature,  or  the  people,  are  held 
only  on  good  behaviour,  and  are,  not  excepting 
the  governor,  liable  to  impeachment  in  the  house 
of  assembly.  The  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  representatives  is  necessary  to  pass  sentence, 
which  extends  only  to  removal  from  office  and  dis* 
qualification  to  hold  thereafter  <<  any  place  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  state.** 

It  is  always  provided,  that  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  state,  or  the  United  States,  shall 
be  a  member  of  either  house  of  assembly  ;  a 
regulation  of  vital  importance,  and  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  the  purity  of  the  re- 
presentative  system.  The  servant  of  the  people 
must  be  in  the  pay  of  no  other  man,  or  set  of  men^ 
or  his  interests  may  be  at  issue  with  his  duty; 
PluraUties^  indeed,  are  prohibited  in  every  branch 
of  American  government,  and  all  the  authorities 
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under  it.  This,  cff  course,  imparts  to  it  a  vigor 
and  cleatuliandedness  which  no  other  regulations 
could  ensure.* 

The  house    of  representatives    may  generally 
be  said  to   be   the  more  popular  branch  of  the 
l^slature :    its   members  are   chosen   annually t, 
bjr  the  whole  free  male  citizens  of   the  state. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  throughout  the 
Union,  except  in  two  or  three  of  the  old  repub- 
lics of  the  south.     The  mode  of  election  employ^ 
in  the  choice  of  senators  varies  a  little  in  the 
different   states }    in   many   the   term .  of   service 
extends  but  to  one  year,  in  others  to  three,  four, 
or,  as  in  Maryland,  to  five  years ;  but  we  cannot 
exactly  calculate  the  varying  popularity  of  the 
senatorial  elections   by  the   greater  or  less  fre-^ 
queucy   of  their   occurrence  ;     this   is    effected 
by  the  greater  or  less  extension  of  the  right  of 
sufiage;  greater  qualifications  by  some   consti-^ 
Uitions  being    required  to  entitle    a    citizen   to 
vote  for  a  senator  than  a  representative ;  by  others 

*  A  curious  instance  of  political  vigilance  occurred  lately  in 
^'ev  York :  A  post-master  in  that  city  was  removed  from 
office,  because  he  was  found  to  be  a  mail  contractor*  The 
poitmaster-general  in  Washington,  assigning  as  a  reason  for 
Us  dismissal^  that  the  post-master  was  the  check  over  the 
''TegQlarity  of  the  contractor,  and  that,  if  the  same  man  held 
^  situations,  no  security  could  be  considered  as  given  to 
public  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  either. 

t  Excepting  in  So  »  h  Carolina,  Tenessee,  and  Illinois,  where 
the  elections  occur  every  second  year. 
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these  are  declared  to  be  equal,  though  the  .period 
of  election  should  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other.  In  Virginia,  the  gover- 
nor, representatives,  and  senators,  are  chosen 
annually,  and  yet  her  constitution  is  the  least  de- 
mocratic of  any  state  in  the  Union.  In  the  eastern, 
central,  and  western  states,  all  the  elections  are 
thoroughly  popular.  In  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
the  su£Grage  needs  farther  extension  before  they  can 
be  said  to  legislate  truly  upon  American  principles. 
The  most  admirable  contrivance  in  the  frame 
of  these  governments  is,  the  provision  made 
in  all  for  their  alteration  and  amendment.  The 
convention  is  at  once  the  foundation  and  corner- 
stone in  the  beautiful  structure  of  American  go- 
vernment ;  by  its  means  the  constitution  of  the 
state  is  shaped  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
easily  and  silently  as  its  laws ;  it  is  at  once  the 
safe-guard  of  the  public  rights,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  public  peace.  The  rights  of  this  community 
rest  not  on  charters  or  ancient  usuages,  but  on 
immutable  principles,  which  every  head  and  heart 
is  taught  to  understand  and  to  feel.  There  is  here 
no  refining  upon  the  meaning  of  words,  no  oppoflk 
ing  of  records  to  reason,  no  appealing  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  present  to  that  of  the  past  j  the  wis- 
dom of  to-day  is  often  the  ignorance  of  to-morrow ; 
what  in  one  age  is  truth,  in  another  is  prejudice ; 
what  is  Lumanity  becomes  cruelty  j  what  justice,  in- 
justice; what  liberty,  slavery;  and  almost  what  virtue, 
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wickednetay  and  happiness,  inisery*   AH  things  are 
bj  CMDpaiison  }  the  man  of  this  gieneration^  with 
views  and  feeling  ad^ed  to  earlier  ages,  is  cramped 
ID  a  wpbere  of  action  which  those  before  him  found 
commensurate  to  their  powers  and  their  ambiti^. 
If  law  oppose  barriers,  his  spirit  is  checked,  but 
not  quelled.     The  flood  of  knowledge  gathers 
strength,  and  the  mound  is  swept  away  with  |l 
Midden  fury,  which  shakes  the  very  foundationa  of 
society,  and  spreads  a  momenta^  ruin  over  the 
wide  field  of  civilized  life*     Power  and  libi^y,  efx^ 
irting  in  the  same  state,  mast  be  at  etermd  war ; 
it  is  only  where  one  or  other  rules  singly  and  un- 
diluted, that  the  public  peace  can-  be  preserved } 
in  the  one  case  by  the  free  exercise  of  all  th6 
homan  energies,  in  the  other  by  their  extinction. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  by  the  advocates  of 
despotism,  that  the  elements  of  liberty  are  wild  and 
intractable.  The  position  is  most  true,  where  they 
are  found  in  an  atmosphere  uncongenial  to  their 
nature,  where  they  have  to  contend  with  other 
elements,  with  which  they  can  never  amalgamate, 
md  which  wage  with  them  unceasing  warfare. 
It  is  common  to  point  our  attention  to  the  repub- 
lics of  ancient  time,  and  to  tell  us  that  free  Rome 
Was  split  into  factions  and  civil  wars:  without 
^imsentting  the  many  causes  found  in  the  dis* 
tiaetion  of  rankS)  the  jealousy  existing  betweer^ 
the  various  orders  of  society,  the  powerful  armiea 
with  their  ambitious  leaders,  which  combined  to 
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throw  society  into  chaos,  we  have  only  to  reSer 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  of  represent- 
ation i  this  doctrine,  so  simple  when  once  re- 
vealed, forms  the  whole  science  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  this  it  is  which  gives  to  modem  liberty  a 
character  foreign  to  that  which  she  bore  in  ancient 
times;  this  it  is  which  has  made  freedom  and 
peace  shake  hands,  and  which  renders  the  reign  of 
the  one  coeval  with  that  of  the  other. 

The  representative  system,  invented,  or  rather 
i>y  a  train  of  fortuitous  circumstances  brought  into 
practice  in  England,  has  been  carried  to  perfection 
in  America ;  by  it  the  body  of  the  people  rule  in 
every  thing;  by  it  they  establish  their  constitu* 
tions ;  by  it  they  legislate  according  to  the  con- 
stitutions established  ;  and  by  it  again  they  amend 
their  constitutions,  according  to  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  public  mind  in  political  wisdom. 
Thus,  though  the  form  of  government  should  in 
some  cases  be  found  deficient,  yet  as  the  door  is  ever 
left  open  to  improvement,  in  system  it  may  always 
be  pronounced  to  be  perfect  *<  Quelle  republiche 
che,  se  le  non  hanno  Tordine  perfetto  hankio  pf^so 
il  principio  buono  e  atto  a  diventare  miglibre, 
possono,  per  la  occorrenza  delli  accidenti  diventare 
perfette.*'* 

.  Considering  how  greatly  the  human  mind  is 
ennobled  by  liberty,  and  how  rapidly  it  becomes 

*  Machiavelli  sopra  la  prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio. 
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humanized  when  the  book  of  knowledge  is  thrown 

open  to  its  inspection,  there  is  no  calculating  the 

progress  of  a  people  in  virtue  as  well  as  power, 

whose  successive  generations  shall  be  bred  up  under 

benign  laws  and  liberal   institutions.     Who  does 

not  sympathize*  with  the  playful ,  wish    of  the 

benign  sage  and  devoted  patriot  Franklin,  who, 

when  he  saw  a  little  fly  escape  from  a  bottle  in 

which  it  had  been  imprisoned,  exclaimed,  **  I  wish 

I  ctmld  be  corked  up  as  you  have  beerij  and  let  out 

a  hundred  years  hence^  just  to  see  how  my  dear 

Jhnerka  is  going  on  ?•• 
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throw  society  into  chaos,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  <^  represent- 
ation ;  this  doctrine,  so  simple  when  once  re- 
vealed, forms  the  whole  science  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  this  it  is  which  gives  to  modem  liberty  m 
character  foreign  to  that  which  she  bore  in  ancient 
times;  this  it  is  which  has  made  freedom  and 
peace  shake  hands,  and  which  renders  the  rdgn  of 
the  <me  coeval  with  that  of  the  other. 

The  representative  system,  invented,  or  rather 
by  a  train  of  fortuitous  circumstances  brought  into 
practice  in  England,  has  been  carried  to  peifection 
in  America ;  by  it  the  body  of  the  people  rule  in 
eveiy  thing ;  by  it  they  establish  Uieir  conititH* 
tions ;  by  it  they  legislate  according  to  the  con- 
stitutions established ;  and  by  it  again  they  amend 
their  constitutions,  according  to.  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  tlie  public  mind  in  political  wisdoiv 
Thus,  though  the  form  of  government  ihould 
some  cases  be  found  deficient,  yet  as  the  door  is 
left  open  to  improvement,  in  system  it  itiay  :< 
be  pronounced  to  be  p^ect.     **  .Quelle  rej^ 
cbe,  se  le  non  hanuo  I'ordine  f 
il  principio    buono   e    atto  < 
possono,  per  la  occorrenzad 
perfette." " 

Considering  how   greailv 
ennobled  by  liberty,  and 

*  MaekimM  utprv  Va  • 
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fi»)CIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA.--rANICDQTE  OF  A  FRUSSfAII 
^WflCBt.  —  ANECflOTB  QF  if &•  J^FfEIf^ON.  -*  CHEYAMH 
CQ|tA|S>  DE  8EHRA*  —  MR.  GARNSTT. 

PhUad^pkjiai  Majr^  1^19. 

^Y  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  MUST  not  leave  this  city  without  Ob^^nFifig 
somewhat  more  distinctly  than  I  have  as  yet  done, 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  society. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  observations  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  a  particular  district  that  shall  not 
more  or  less  apply  to  the  nation  at  large.  This  is 
the  case  in  all  countries,  but  more  particularly  in 
these  democracies.  The  universal  spread  of  use- 
ful and  practical  knowledge,  the  exercise  of  great 
political  rights,  the  ease,  and,  comparatively,  the 
equality  of  condition,  give  to  this  people  a  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  themselves.  The  man  of  leisure, 
who  is  usually  for  the  most  part  the  man  of  pka- 
sure^  may,  indeed,  find  himself  somewhat  alone  in 
this  country.  Every  hand  is  occupied,  and  every 
head  is  thinking,  not  only  of  the  active  business  of 
human  life  (which  usually  sits  lighter  upon  this  peo- 
ple than  many  others),  but  of  matters  touching  the 
general  weal  of  a  vast  empire.  Each  man  being  onci 
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of  a  sovereign  people,  is  not  only  a  politician,  but 
a  l^lator — a  partner,  in  short,  in  the  grand  con- 
cern  of  the  state ;  and  this  not  a  sleeping  partner,  but 
one  engaged  in  narrowly  inspecting  its  operations, 
balancing  its  accounts,  guarding  its  authority,  and 
judging  of  its  interests.     A  pec^le  so  engaged,  are 
not  those  with  whom  a  lounger  might  find  it  agree- 
able to  associate:    he  seeks  amusement,  and  he 
finds  business ;  careless  wit,  and  he  finds  sense ; 
plain,  strait^forward,  sober  sense.     The  Americans 
are  very  good  talkers,   and  admirable  listeners; 
understand  perfecUy  the  exchange  of  knowledge, 
for  which  they  employ  conversation,  and  employ  it 
solely.     They  have  a  surprising  stock  of  inform- 
ation, but  this  runs  littie  into  the  precincts  of 
imagination ;  facts  form  the  ground-work  of  their 
discourse.      They  are  accustomed  to  rest  their 
opinions  on  the  results  of  experience,  rather  than 
OQ  ingenious  theories   and  abstract  reasonings; 
and  are  always  wont  to  overturn  the  one,  by  a 
dmple  appeal  to  the  other.      They  have  much 
general  knowledge,  but  are  best  read  in  philosophy, 
history,  political  economy,  and  the  general  science 
of  government     The  world,  however,  is  the  book 
which  they  consider  most  attentively,  and  make  a 
general  practice  of  turning  over  the  page  of  every 
man's  mind  that  comes  across  them  ;    they  do  this 
Fery  quietiy,  and  very  civilly,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  the 
same  by  theirs.     They  are  entirely  without  mau^ 
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eternally  used  the  word  Yankee,    As  they  leaned 
out  of  an  open  window  which  looked  into  Broad- 
way, he  heard  them  repeat  it  again  and  again,  and 
seemingly  apply  it  to  every  citizen  that  passed  be- 
fore them.  **  Yankee !  Yankee!"  at  length  exclaimed 
the  Prussian ;   "  Que  veut  dire  ce  Yankee  ?"  and 
turned,  wondering,  to  the  gentleman  who  sat  ap- 
parently inattentive  to  what  was  passing.     '^Je 
vous  dirai,  monsieur,  "  said  the  American,  gravely 
looking  up  from  his  paper  ;  *^  cela  veut  dire,  un 
homme  d'une  sagesse  parfaite,  d'un  talent  extreme, 
jouissant  des  biens  de  la  fortune,  et  de  la  consider- 
ation publique."      *<  £n  un  mot,  un  sage  et  tfn 
homme  distingu^."  '*  Precis^ment."  **  Mais,  mon- 
sieur, que  la  republique  est  riche  en  se^es  et  ett 
hommes  distingu^s  P'     <<  Ces  messieurs  nous  font 
Phonneur  de  le  croire,*'  bowing  to  the  officers.  1 
You  may  smtle  to  hear  that  the  Prussian  took 
the  explanation  in  sober  seriousness,  (though  yoii 
will  readily  bdieve  that  our  two  countrymen  were 
too  petrified  to  o£fer  it  a  contradiction^)  and  failed 
aot  in  employing  the  word  to  comment  upon  the 
superabundance  of  hommes  distmguSs  to  be  found 
in  the  city^  as  well  as  upon  the  force  of  the  lim- 
guage^  which  knew  how  to  convey  so  many  ideas 
in  one  word.     It  was  kmg  befiMre  I  could  under- 
stand the  drift  of  the  Prussian's  discourse ;  when  at 
length  I  had  drawn  the  above  sfiory  from  him, 
and  diat  the  mystery  stood  explained,  the  joke 
seemed  almost  too  good  to  put  an  end  to.     As  I 
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ttw,  however^  that  it  was  his  fixed  intention  to 
apply  the  word  in  its  new  meaning  to  every 
citizen  to  whom  he  meant  to  do  honour,  and  that, 
in  case  of  an  interview  with  the  President  himself, 
he  would  infidlibly,  in  some  flourish  of  politeness, 
denominate  him  Chrf  des  Yankees,  I  thought  it 
better  to  restore  the  word  to  its  old  reading.  * 

As  I  have  commenced  story-telling,  I  must  sub- 
join an  anecdote  of  Mr.  ,  or  as  he  is  more  sim- 
jij  styled,  ITiamas  Jefferson,  which  I  received  a 
few  days  since  from  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  and 
whidi  struck  me  aa  not  only  characteristic  of  that 
pbiloaopher,  but  somewhat  also  of  this  nation 
feneraUy« 
It  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  preserve, 

m  every  trifle,  that  simplicity  which  he  deemed  the 
fluitt  appropriate  characteristic  of  a  republic.  At 
kis  entrance  into  the  presidency^  he  found  himself 
a  little  troubled  with  the  trifliing  etiquette  which 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  more  especiaUy 
thor  ladies,  were  essaying  to  establish  in  his  own 

^  Perhaps  the  original  derivation  of  tho  word  Yaokei)  is  odt 
jgm&nUy  Imown  ia  Englaod.  It  is  the  Indian  corruptioja  of 
Engiisif  Yengleesp  YangleSf,  Yanfdesy  and  finally  Yankee,  In 
the  United  States,  the  nick-name  is  only  jbcuhuij  appNed  to 
the  citizens  of  New  Snglandi  whose  eavly  settleis  weee  thus 
4isoiBiiuUed  by  the  savages.  The  Pemugflvaniaoa  aro  known 
among  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  QiieA^  being  a  corruption 
sf  Quaker ;  the  Virginians  by  that  of  Long  Knives^  1  believe 
from  the  bloody  wars  in  which  they  were  eontinuaDy  engaged 
with  tile  first  adventurous  settlers  of  thali  laolhar  of  (he  Umom 
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drawing-room  ;  and,  apprehending  that  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  his  official  brethren  might  catch 
the  contagion,  he  let  pass  no  opportunity  of  giving 
it  his  discountenance.     He  wisely  judged,  that  in 
this  matter,  as  in  most  others,  example  was  better 
than  precept,   and    set  about  new-ordering  the 
manners  of  the  city,  much  in  the  manner  that 
Franklin  might  have  taken.     Did  he  go  to  make  a 
morning  visit,  he  rode  without  a  servant,  tied  his 
horse  to  the  gate,  and  walked  in  as  plain  Thomas 
Jefierson.    Did  all  the  difierent  legations  come  to 
dine  with  him,  he  received  them  with  indiscrimiv 
nating  politeness,  and  that  simple  dignity  for  which 
he  is  eminently  distinguished  ;   conversing  teith 
and  welcoming  ally   he  left  the  company  to  ar- 
range  themselves   at  his  table,  of  which  he  sa 
did  the  honors,  as  to  spread  ease  and  cheerfuU 
ness  around  it,  and  to  make  his  guests  in  good 
humour  with   themselves  and  each  other;    the, 
wife  of  the  Spanish  Minister,  however,  upon  re- 
tinning  home,  began  to  ponder  upon  the  events 
of  the  evening :    she    had  been    seated    below 
the  lady  of  ,   my  informant  forgot  which 

ambassador,  but  one  whom  she  judged  of  inferior 
importance  to  her  liege  lord.  His  most  Catholic 
Majesty  had  been  insulted,  she  declared,  in 
her  person  ;  for  was  not  an  insult  ofiered  to  the 
wife  always  ofiered  to  the  husband;  and  as  in 
this  case  an  insult  ofiered  to  the  husband  was 
ofibred  to  the  King  of  Spain  — Euclid  himself 

»3 
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muit  have  concluded  with  Q.  £•  D.     The  next 
morning  the  Don  could  do  no  less  than  summon 
a  council,  consisting  of  his  most  chosen  friends 
among  the  diplomatic  corps.  The  case  was  stated, 
and  their  opinions  severally  taken.     One  ventured 
to  apologize  for  the  President,  on  the  ground  of 
his  ignorance  as  a  republican  of    the '  rules  of 
etiquette.     To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  dignity 
dlds  most  Catholic  Majesty  was  not  to  be  laid  at 
the  mercy  of  every  man  who  might  call  himself  a 
republican.     The  lady  particularly  insisted,  that 
astisfaction   must  be  given.      It  was  suggested, 
that  the  best  way  would  be  for  Spain's  represen- 
tative to  go  and  ask  it.     The  divan  broke  up,  and 
one  of  its  members  went '  to  advise  the  President 
of  the  matter  in  agitation.      Some  hours  after, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  while  occlipied  in  his  library,  was 
informed  that  the  Spanish    minister  was  in  an 
adjoining  apartment;    he  called  immediately  for 
his  boots,  and  putting  one  on,  and  holding  the 
other  m  his  hand,  proceeded  to  the  room.     Having 
half  opened  the  door,  he  issued   orders  to  the 
servant  behind  him,  touching  his  horse,  and  then 
advancing,  and  drawing  on  as  he  did  so  his  remain- 
ing boot,  welcomed  his   visitor   with  his  wonted 
aaienity.      **  Pray  be  seated ;  be  seated ;  no  ce- 
remony here,  my  good  sir.   Very  glad  to  see  you  ;'* 
and  then,  without  regarding  the  disconcerted  air 
of  the  astonished  representative  of  Spain  and  the 
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Indies,  entered  with  his  wonted  ease  into  general 
coaversation,  opposing  the  gentleman  to  the  mi- 
nister, and  the  unaffected  majesty  of  the  philo- 
sopher to  the  frozen  haughtiness  of  the  diplo- 
matist. The  combat  was  soon  decided.  The 
Spaniard  departed,  and  reported  to  his  lady  and 
diplomatic  friends  that,  when  they  went  to  the 
house  of  the  American  President,  they  must  leaTe 
the  dignity  of  their  masters  at  home. 

I  have  already  observed  upon  the  quietism  stSB 
discernible  in  this  city  ;  there  is,  however,  much 
gaiety  among  the  young  people,  and  much  social 
intercourse  among  those  of  maturer  age.  Here^ 
as  elsewhere,  I  observe  a  distinct  line  drawn 
between  the  young  and  the  old  ;  nothing,  indeed* 
can  be]  more  opposite  than  their  characters ;.  the 
former  all  life  and  animation,  carolling  like  young 
larks  in  the  spring;  the  latter  mild,  compoBed» 
and  devoted,  —  the  women  to  domestic  datiest^ 
and  the  men  to  affairs  domestic  and  public.  Some 
foreigner  has  said,  that  in  Europe  there  is  pleasure 
without  happiness,  and  in  America  happiness 
without  pleasure.  Something  here  is  doulrtless 
sacrificed  to  the  point  of  the  sentence  ;  I  rather 
indiiae  to  think,  that  pleasure  is  equally  found  in 
the  two  hemispheres,  but  that  in  the  one  she  resides 
with  youth,  and  in  the  other  with  mating  age.  In 
Fiance^  for  instance,  a  woman  has  scarcely  an 
acknowledged  existence  until  some  Monsieur  has 
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placed  a  ring  on  her  finger ;  here,  mth  her,  the 
joy  of  life  is  in  its  spring.  Truly  it  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  these  laughing  creatures  moving  and 
speaking  with  a  grace  that  art  never  taught,  and 
might  in  vain  seek  to  imitate.  I  know  not  if 
pleasure  be  a  divinity  that  should  be  greatly 
worshipped ;  perhaps  her  spirit  intoxicates  for  a 
moment  to  leave  the  mind  vacant  afterwards,  and 
the  legislator  might  do  wisely  who  should  leave  her 
out  of  the  national  pantheon  ;  but  if  the  goddess 
is  to  be  sought  at  all,  it  seems  more  in  the  order 
of  nature  that  it  should  be  when  youth  and  health 
are  mantling  on  the  cheek  ;  frolic  may  then  find 
excuse  in  the  quick  blood,  and  Heraclitus  himself 
be  won  to  laugh  at  it  with  good  humour.  The 
thoughtless  girl  throws  away  precious  moments, 
but  the  thoughtless  woman  neglects  important 
duties ;  and  she  too  pursues  only  the  shadow  of 
a  shade ;  witness  the  faded  cheeks  and  jaded 
spirits  of  a  London  female  rake  of  thirty  or  forty. 
The  American  girl,  evanescent  as  her  joy  may  be, 
yet  finds  joy,  pure  and  heart-felt,  which  older 
wisdom  might  almost  envy. 

**  Ble8S*d  hour  of  childhood !  then,  and  then  alone, 
Dance  we  the  revels  close  round  Pleasure's  throne. 
Quaff  the  bright  nectar  from  her  fountain  springs. 
And  laugh  beneath  the  rainbow  of  her  wings. 
Oh !  time  of  promise,  hope  and  innocence, 
Of  trust,  and  love,  and  happy  ignorance ! 
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Whose  every  dream  is  HcaTen,  in  whose  fhir  joy 
Experience  yet  has  thrown-  no  black  alloy ; 
Whose  pain,  when  fiercest,  lacks  tlie  venom'd  pang 
Which  to  maturer  ill  doth  ofl  belong, 
When,  mute  and  cold,  we  weep  departed  bliss^ 
And  Hope  expires  on  broken  Hi^piness." 

Thoughts  of  a  Redtut. 

This  last  catastrophe,  however,  seems  seldom  to 
happen  here  ;  love  at  an  early  age  gives  place  to 
domestic  affection,  and  pleasure  to  domestic 
comfort ;  the  sober  happiness  of  married  life  is 
here  found  in  perfection.  Let  the  idler  smile  at 
this;  it  is  assuredly  the  best  of  heaven's  gifts 
to  man. 

But  talking  of  youth  and  youth's  folly,  I  must 
not  forget  to  report  to  you  a  sight,  which  I  doubt 
if  you  will  believe  I  saw ;  I  did,  however,  and 
that  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  Chesnut^streetf 
Philadelphia.  This  is  the  fashionable  promenade^ 
as  Broad-way  is  in  New  York;  and  the  figures 
are  equally  gay  and  elegant  in  both.  Walking  one 
morning  with  a  friend,  a  knot  of  young  men  ap. 
preached,  whose  air  and  dress  were  so  strangely 
foreign  to  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  country^ 
that  I  at  first  doubted,  if  I  was  not  transported  by 
some  fairy's  incantation  into  New  Bond-street  or 
the  boulevards.  No  lounger  there,  no  gay 
Parisian  beau,  fresh  from  the  fencing  master,  could 
have  worn  waists  more  slender,  or  looked  more 
like  fashion's   non-descripts.      **   Who  are  those 
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foreigners?"  I  asked.  "  They  are  natives,*' 
replied  my  companion  laughing ;  <<  but  the  fools 
are  rare ;  and  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  character 
of  our  city,  will  remain  so." 

There  are  here  some  circles  of  very  choice 
society.  There  is  one  lady  particularly  who 
appears  to  assemble  all  the  talent  of  the  city  in 
her  drawing-room ;  and  of  this,  by  the  bye,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  is  in  herself.  I  have  seldom 
met  a  lady  who  possessed  more  high  gifls,  or 
employed  them  more  unostentatiously ;  and  yet, 
while  the  life  of  the  evening  circle,  her  mornings 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  who  cannot  fail  to  grow  up  under 
such  tuition  worthy  of  their  country  and  their 
name. 

We  met  yesterday  at  her  house   a  character 
well  known    and     highly   respected   throughout 
this  country;  the  Portuguese  minister,  Correa  de 
Serra.    Mr.  Brackenridge  of  Baltimore,  in  dedi- 
cating to   him  his  little  work  on  Louisiana,  has 
pronounced  him  to  be  '<  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened foreigners  that  has  ever  visited  the  United 
States."     The  observations  with  which  he  follows 
up  this  compliment  are  so  similar  to  what  I  have 
universally  heard  applied  to  this  amiable  philoso- 
pher by  the  citizens  of  this  country,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  them.     "  Your  amiable  simpli- 
city of  manners  restore  to  us  our  Franklin.     In 
every  part  of  our  country  which  you  have  visited, 
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(and  you  have  nearly  seen  it  all)  your  society  has 
been  as  acceptable  to  the  unlettered  farmer  as  to 
the  learned  philosopher.  The  liberal  and  friendly 
manner  in  which  you  are  accustomed  to  view 
every  thing  in  these  states,  the  partiality  which 
you  feel  for  their  welfare,  the  profound  maxims 
upon  every  subject  which,  like  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  we  treasure  up  from  your  lips,  entitle  us 
to  claim  you  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  our  country/' 
After  such  testimonies  from  those  who  can  boast 
an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  this  dis- 
tinguished European,  the  observations  of  a  stranger 
were  a  very  impertinent  addition.  I  can  only  say, 
that,  as  a  stranger,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  un- 
pretending simplicity  and  modesty  of  one  to 
whom  unvarying  report  ascribes  so  many  high 
gifts,  vast  acquirements,  and  profound  sciences. 
The  kindness  with  which  he  spoke  of  this  nation, 
the  admiration  that  he  expressed  of  its  cha- 
racter, and  of  those  institutions  which  he  ob- 
served had  formed  that  character,  and  were 
still  forming  it,  inspired  roe,  in  a  short  con- 
versation, with  an  equal  admiration  of  the 
enlightened  foreigner  who  felt  so  generously. 
As  he  walked  home  with  me  from  the  party,  (for 
your  character  is  not  here  fastened  to  a  coach,  as 
Brydone  found  his  was  in  Sicily,)  I  chanced  to 
observe  upon  the  brilliancy  of  the  skies,  which,  I 
said,  as  a  native  of  a  moist  and  northern  cKmate, 
had  not  yet  lost  to  me  the  charm  of  novelty.     He 
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mildly  replied,  '<  And  on  what  country  should  the 
sun  and  stars  shine  brightly,  if  not  on  this  ?  Light 
is  every  where,  and  is  each  day  growing  brighter 
and  spreading  farther.'*  "  Are  you  not  afraid," 
I  asked,  encouraged  by  the  suavity  of  the  vener- 
able sage  to  forget  the  vast  distance  between  his 
mind  and  years  and  my  own,  **  Are  you  not  afraid, 
IS  the  representative  of  royalty,  of  loving  these 
republics  too  well  ?"  He  retorted  playfully.  "  As 
the  courtly  Melville  adjudged  Elizabeth  the  fairest 
woman  in  England,  and  Mary  the  fairest  in  Scot- 
land, so  I  deem  this  the  fairest  republic,  and 
Portugal,  of  course,  the  fairest  monarchy."  It 
was  impossible  to  hold  an  hour's  conversation  with 
this  philosopher,  and  not  revert  to  the  condition 
and  future  prospects  of  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth.  When  I  pondered  on  these,  it  was 
with  pain  that  I  marked  the  furrows  on  his  brow. 
Has  such  a  man  been  bom  in  vain  for  his  country  ? 
Is  he  there  too  far  before  his  generation,  and  must 
he  sleep  with  his  fathers,  before  the  light  which 
has  burst  in  full  effulgence  upon  his  mind,  shall 
gleam  one  faint  ray  upon  those  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen.* 

*  When,  after  my  return  to  Europe,  the  tidings  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  Portugal  first  reached  me,  my  thoughts  reverted  to 
the  Chevalier  Correa.  Should  these  insignificant  pages  ever 
acddeotally  attract  his  eye,  he  wiH  never  recall,  that  he  once 
dfligned  to  throw  away  an  idle  hour  in  conversing  with  their 
writer ;  but  she  is  proud  to  remember  it ;  nor  was  it  without 
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It  is  surely  a  proud  reflection  for  this  people 
that,  in  the  very  infancy  of  their  existence  as 
nation,  they  should  attract  the  attention  of  foreig 
statesmen  and  sages,  and  that  their  country  shoul* 
not  only  be  the  refuge  of  the  persecuted,  but  oftei 
freely  chosen  as  the  abode  of  the  philosophei 
America  need  not  complain  ;  if  she  is  condemne 
by  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced,  she  is  a{ 
plauded  by  those  whose  applause  is  honor;  b 
those  too  who  have  closely  considered^  her  charac 
ter,  and  whose  matured  and  candid  judgmen 
enables  them  to  decide  upon  its  merits.  A  peopl 
who  have  the  voices  of  a  Correa,  a  Bernard,  an 
a  Garnett,  may  laugh  in  good-humour  at  an  Ash 
or  a  Fearon. 

The  name  of  Garnett  has  often  appeared  in  m 
letters.  I  hesitate  to  depict  a  character  whic 
would  defy  an  abler  hand  than  mine  ;  those  wh 
have  seen  the  original,  would  find  any  transcriji 
of  it  an  unmeaning  daub ;  those  who  have  see 
it  not,  would  deem  that  the  painter  drew  from  a 
over-wrought  imagination.  I  may  have  alread 
mentioned,  that  he  was  a  native  of  England,  an 
known  in  early  life  in  that  countr}%  as  he  has  sine 
been  known  in  this,  for  every  gift  and  every  ac 
quirement  that  can  ennoble  or  adorn  the  huma 
mind.     To  the  world  he  is  best  known  as  a  ma 

deep  emotion,  that  at  one  moment  she  pictured  the  thought 
and  feelings  of^  that  benevolent  and  enlightened  friend  i 
human-kind. 
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of  science  ;  but  the  more  deep  researches  which 
have  engrossed  him  as  a  mathematician,  astrono- 
mer, and  mechanic,  form  but  a  fraction  in  the  sum 
of  his  rich  and  varied  knowledge.  It  were  idle  to 
recount  the  mental  powers  and  accomplishments 
of  this  venerable  sage  ;  the  difficulty  would  be 
to  imagine  one  that  he  does  not  possess.  Never 
was  a  mind  more  rich  in  treasures  ;  never  a  heart 
more  overflowing  with  benevolence  ;  never  a  soul 
more  ardent  in  the  love  of  liberty,  and  of  all  that 
is  great  and  excellent.  Were  it  possible  to  enu- 
merate the  noble  endowments  of  this  philosopher, 
there  would  still  be  that  in  his  manners  and  ap- 
pearance which  would  mock  description  ;  a  sim- 
plicity, and  withal,  a  winning  grace,  that  charms 
alike  childhood,  youth,  and  age ;  which  makes 
ignorance  at  ease  in  his  presence,  and  gives  him 
the  air  of  a  disciple,  while  uttering  the  words  of 
wisdom.  The  countenance  whose  beauty  in  its 
younger  days  fixed  the  eyes  of  Lavater,  and  was 
the  image  from  which  he  drew  the  portrait  of 
benevolence,  might  yet  picture  the  same  virtue 
to  the  same  master.  Never,  indeed,  were  jewels 
shrined  in  a  nobler  casket;  never  did  goodness 
beam  more  beautifully  from  the  eye,  or  thought 
sit  in  more  majesty  on  the  forehead ;  never  did 
wisdom  breathe  more  mildly  and  playfully  from 
the  lips  ;  never  were  such  transcendant  powers  — 
such  vast  and  universal  acquirements  worn  with 
3uch  modesty  and  sweetness.     How  poor  are  words 
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to  speak  the  charm  that  hangs  about  this  son  of 
science  and  of  nature !  To  tell  how  each  accent 
sinks  from  the  ear  upon  the  heart ;  how  his  know- 
ledge instructs,  his  fancy  charms,  his  playful, 
sparkling,  careless  wit  enlivens!  The  moments 
passed  in  his  presence  are  counted  by  sands  of  gold, 
and  are  treasured  up  in  the  memory  for  the  mind 
and  the  heart  to  recur  to,  whenever  their  better  pow- 
ers and  feelings  may  need  refreshing.  Should  the 
contemplation  of  human  weakness  and  wickedness 
ever  make  us  call  in  doubt,  for  a  moment,  the  high 
destinies  of  our  nature,  it  is  by  recalling  the  image 
of  such  a  sage  as  this  —  of  such  a  philosopher  of 
the  world  and  friend  of  man,  that  our  confidence 
in  human  virtue  may  be  restored,  our  philanthropy 
quickened,  and  every  generous  hope  and  aim  be 
revived  and  exerted  with  new  ardour.  * 


*  This  venerable  philosopher  and  philanthropist  is  now 
numbered  with  the  dead  ;  but  eight  and  forty  hours  after  the 
writer  of  these  pages  parted  from  him,  and  almost  before  she 
was  out  of  sight  of  the  American  shores,  he  was  a  corpse.  He 
suddenly  fell  asleep,  full  of  years,  and  in  full  possession  of  all 
his  great  powers,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  on  the  night 
of  the  1 1th  of  May,  1820^  at  his  farm,  in  New  Jersey.  To  ha^e 
known  this  amiable  sage^  and  to  have  been  honored  with 
some  share  in  his  esteem,  will  ever  be  among  the  proudest 
recollections  of  my  life,  though  it  is  now  also  one  of  the  most 
painful.  I  beg  to  apologize  to  those  in  either  hemisphere 
who  knew  this  amiable  and  highly-gifted  man,  for  this  poor 
tribute  to  his  memory.  In  no  way  am  I  worthy  to  be  the  re- 
corder of  his  virtues,  unless  the  .reverence,  and  almost  filial 
affection  that  I  bore  to  him,  may  seem  to  afford  me  a  title. 
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Lest  I  should  appear,  in  this  instance,  to  have  swerved  from 
the  rule  which  every  writer  of  any  delicacy  will  observe  — 
tliat  of  abstaining  from  any  remarks,  which  may  tend  to  attract 
the  public  attention  to  his  private  friends,  I  must  observe,  that 
the  distinguished  and  admowledged  place  that  Mr.  Gamett 
held  in  the  world  of  science,  had  rendered  him,  in  some  mea- 
sure, a  public  character.  He  is  now,  too,  lost  to  that  world 
tod  to  his  friends  ;  had  it  not  been  so,  this  humble  testimony 
of  one  who  feels  herself  better  for  having  known  him,  and 
which  must  prove  so  insufficient  to  add  any  thing  to  his  fame, 
would  never  have  appeared  to  pain  his  modesty. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

VISIT  TO  JOSEPH  BUONAPARTE. — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
— AMERICAN    COUNTRY-GENTLEMAN, 

Pennsylvania,  June,  1819. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  not  much  leisure  to  recount  the  particulars 
of  our  peregrinations;  nor  perhaps  would  they 
greatly  interest  you.  In  travelling  I  find  it  con- 
venient to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ground  has  been 
trodden  before,  and  that,  in  detailing  the  appear- 
ance and  population  of  towns  and  districts,  I  should 
only  write  what  others  have  already  written,  to 
whose  journals,  should  you  be  curious  on  these 
matters,  you  can  refer. 

It  may  amuse  you  somewhat  more  to  receive  the . 
account  of  our  visit  to  Joseph  Buonaparte. 

Some  days  since,  joined  by  the  friends  in  whose 
house  we  are  now  inmates,  we  filled  a  carriage 
and  light  waggon,  called  a  Dearborn  *,  struck 
across  to  the  Delaware,  and  then  took  boat  to 
Bordentown,  on  the  Jersey  shore.  A  friend  of 
our  polite  Philadelphia  acquaintance — — 

*  From  the  American  General  of  that  name ;  to  whom  the 
fanner  and  country  gentleman  are  under  infinite  obligations  for 
its  invention. 
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here  joined  our  party,  and  we  walked  forwards  to 
the  residence  of  the   Ex-King.     It  is  a  pretty 
villa,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the  river; 
the  soil  around  it  is .  unproductive ;    but  a  step 
removed  from  the  pine^barren ;  the  pines,   how- 
ever, worthless  as  they  may  be,  clothe  the  banks 
pleasantly  enough,  and,   altogether,  the  place  is 
cheerful   and  pretty.     Entering  upon  the  lawn, 
we  found  the   choice   shrubs   of   the   American 
forest,  magnolias,  kalmias,  &c.  planted  tastefully 
under  the  higher  trees  which  skirted,  and  here 
and  there  shadowed,  the  green  carpet  upon  which 
the  white  mansion  stood.     Advancing,  we  were 
now  faced  at  all  comers  by  gods  and  goddesses  in 
naked, '—  I  cannot  say  majesty,  for  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  clumsy  enough.     The  late  General 
Moreau,  a  few  years  since,  according  to  the  strange 
revolutions   of  war-stricken   Europe,    a  peaceful 
resident  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  and  who  re- 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  seek  his  death  in  the  same 
battle  which  sent  here,  as  an  exile,  the  brother  of 
the  French  Emperor,  —  this  general,  in  the  same 
Parisian  taste,  left  behind  him  a  host  of  Pagan 
deities  of  a  similar  description,  with  a  whole  tribe 
of  dogs  and  lions  to  boot,  some  of  which  1  have 
seen  scattered  up  and  down  through  the  surround- 
ing farms.     Two  of  these  dumb  Cerberuses  are 
sitting  at  this  moment  on  either  side  of  a  neigh- 
bouring  gentleman's  door,  and  the  children  of  the 
family   use   them   as  hobby-horses.      Truly,    the 
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amusement  of  the  child  has  often  less  folly  in  it 
than  that  of  the  man ;  the  child  rides  the  hobby, 
while  the  hobby  too  often  rides  the  man;  and 
then,  if  ambition  be  the  hobby  he  chooses,  the 
man  rides  down  his  fellow-creatures.  Happy  the 
country- where,  without  iron  laws,  all  men  are  a 
check  upon  each  other!  I  thought  this  when  I 
entered  the  house  of  the  brother  of  Napoleon. 

Until  the  entrance  of  the  count,  who  was  super- 
intending the  additions  yet  making  to  the  house, 
we  employed  ourselves  in  considering  the  paint- 
ings and  Canovas,  of  which  last  we  found  a  small 
but  interesting  collection.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
busts  of  the  different  members  of  the  Buonaparte 
family.  The  similar  and  classic  outline  prevailing 
in  all  is  striking,  and  has  truly  something  imperial 
in  it.  As  these  were  the  first  works  of  this  Italian 
Phidias  that  I  had  met  with,  I  regarded  them 
with  much  curiosity.  There  are  two  small  pieces 
of  most  exquisite  workmanship  —  a  naked  infant 
(the  little  King  ofRome)^  lying  on  a  cushion,  which 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  one  of  the  feet  with  a 
truth  that  mocks  the  marble.  I  remember  a  child 
in  the  same  attitude  in  a  much-prized  Rubens, 
from  which  my  first  thought  was  that  the  sculptor 
had  caught  his  idea;  but,  studying  the  same 
nature,  genius  is  oft^n  original  when  vulgar  cri- 
ticism suspects  the  contrary;  the  same  thought 
has  been  elicited  from  minds  that  never  had  com- 
munication, and  this  not  once,  but  repeated  times. 
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There  was  another  yet  more  lovely  figure  of  a  giri 
caressing  a  greyhound.  What  softness  and  de- 
licacy wrought  out  of  such  rude  materials  !  It  is 
presumptuous  for  one  so  little  skilled  to  venture 
upon  the  remark,  yet  I  have  always  felt  my  eye 
offended  by  the  too  glaring  whiteness  of  modem 
sculpture ;  perhaps  the  mellowing  hand  of  time 
is  as  necessary  for  the  marble  as  the  canvas. 
Turning  to  look  at  David's  portrait  of  Napoleon 
crossing  the  Alps,  I  was  greatly  disappointed  with 
the  expression  of  the  young  soldier;  the  horse 
has  far  more  spirit  than  the  rider,  who  sits  care- 
lessly on  his  steed,  a  handsome  beardless  boy, 
pointing  his  legions  up  the  beetling  crags  as 
though  they  were  some  easy  steps  into  a  drawing- 
room.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  impression.  Count 
Survillier  (he  wears  this  title,  perhaps,  to  save  the 
awkwardness  of  Mr.  Buonaparte)^  soon  came  to 
us  from  his  workmen,  in  an  old  coat,  from  which 
he  had  barely  shaken  off  the  mortar,  and, « —  a  sign 
of  the  true  gentleman,  —  made  no  apologies.  His 
air,  figure,  and  address,  have  the  character  of  the 
English  country.gentleman — open,  unaffected,  and 
independent,  but  perhaps  combining  more  mildness 
and  suavity.  Were  it  not  that  his  figure  is  too 
thick-set,  I  should  perhaps  say,  that  he  had  still 
more  the  character  of  an  American,  in  whom,  1 
think,  the  last-enumerated  qualities  of  mildness 
and  suavity  are  oftener  found  than  in  our  country- 
men.    His  face  is  fine,  and  bears  so  close  a  resem* 
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blance  to  that  of  his  more  distinguished  brother, 
that  it  was  difficult  at  the  first  glance  to  decide 
which  of  the  busts  in  the  apartment  were  of  him, 
and  which  of  Napoleon.  The  expression  of  the 
one,  however,  is  much  more  benignant ;  it  is  in- 
deed exceedingly  pleasing,  and  prepares  you  for 
the  amiable  sentiments  which  appear  in  his  dis- 
course. The  plainness  and  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners for  the  first  few  moments  suspended  pleasure 
in  surprise ;  and  even  afterwards,  when,  smiling  at 
myself,  I  thought.  And  what  did  I  expect  to  see  ? 
I  could  not  still  help  ever,  and  anon,  acknowledg- 
ing that  I  had  not  looked  to  see  exactly  the  man  I 
saw.  I  felt  most  strangely  the  contrast  between 
the  thoughts  that  were  fast  travelling  through  my 
brain,  of  battles  and  chances,  ambition  and  in- 
trigues, crowns  and  sceptres,  —  the  whole  great 
drama  of  the  brother's  life  passing  before  me,  — 
I  felt  most  strangely  the  contrast  between  these 
thoughts  and  the  man  I  was  conversing  with.  He 
discoursed  easily  on  various  topics,  but  always 
with  much  quietness  and  modesty.  He  did  and 
said  little  in  the  French  manner,  though  he  always 
spok6  the  language,  understanding  English,  he  said, 
but  imperfectly,  and  not  speaking  it  at  all.  He 
expressed  a  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with 
our  living  poets;  but  complained  that  he  found 
them  difficult,  and  enquired  if  there  was  not  often 
a  greater  obscurity  of  style  than  in  that  of  our 
older  authors :  I  found  he  meant  those  of  Queen 
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Anne's  reign.  In  speaking  of  the  members  of 
his  family,  he  carefully  avoided  titles ;  it  was 
mon  frere  Napoleon^  ma  sctur  Hortense^  &c«  He 
walked  us  round  his  improvements  in-doors  and 
out.  When  I  observed  upon  the  amusement  he 
seemed  to  find  in  beautifying  his  little  villa,  he 
replied,  that  he  was  happier  in  it  than  he  had 
ever  found  himself  in  more  bustling  scenes.  He 
gathered  a  wild  flower,  and,  in  presenting  it  to 
me,  carelessly  drew  a  comparison  between  its 
minute  beauties  and  the  pleasures  of  private  life ; 
contrasting  those  of  ambition  and  power  with  the 
more  gaudy  flowers  of  the  parterre,  which  look 
better  at  a  distance  than  upon  a  nearer  approach. 
He  said  this  so  naturally,  with  a  manner  so  simple, 
and  accent  so  mild,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  in 
it  attempt  at  display  of  any  kind.  Understanding 
that  I  was  a  foreigner,  he  hoped  that  I  was  as 
much  pleased  with  the  country  as  he  was;  ob- 
served that  it  was  a  country  for  the  many,  and 
not  for  the  few ;  which  gave  freedom  to  all  and 
power  to  none,  in  which  happiness  might  better 
be  found  than  any  other,  and  in  which  he  was 
well  pleased  that  his  lot  was  now  cast. 

The  character  of  this  exile  seems  to  be  much 
marked  for  humanity  and  benevolence.  He  is 
peculiarly  attentive  to  sufferers  of  his  own  nation 
— I  mean  of  France ;  is  careful  to  provide  work 
for  the  poorer  emigrants;  and  to  others,  aflfords 
lodging,    and    often    money    to    a    considerable 
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amount.  His  kindness  has,  of  course,  been  im- 
posed upon,  in  some  cases  so  flagrantly  that  he 
is  now  learning  circumspection,  though  he  does 
not  suffer  his  humanity  to  be  chilled.  This  I 
learned  from  his  American  neighbours.  I  left 
Count  Survillier,  satisfied  that  nature  had  formed 
him  for  the  character  he  now  wears,  and  that 
fortune  had  rather  spited  him  in  making  him  the 
brother  of  the  ambitious  Napoleon. 

In  reviewing  the  singular  destinies  of  this  family, 
there  is  one  acknowledgment  that  is  forced  from 
our  candor ;  it  is  that,  considering  the  power  that 
circumstance  threw  into  their  hands,  they  wrested 
it  to  less  monstrous  purposes  than  has  often  been 
done  by  similarly  spoiled  children  of  fortune.  We 
may  indeed  exclaim,  in  considering  the  mad  career 
of  Europe's  conqueror, 

**  Ah !  'how  did^st  thou  o'erleap  the  goal  of  Fame ! 
Had'st  thou  but  propp'd  expiring  Fireedoni*s  head, 
And  to  her  feet  again  the  nations  led ; 
Had*8t  thouy  in  lieu  of  War's  blood -dropping  sword, 
Seiz'd  her  white  wand,  and  given  forth  her  word ; 
IKd  the  mad  timiult  of  the  nations  cease, 
And  loud  from  realm  to  realm  cried  Liberty  and  Peace  /" 

Thoughts  of  a  Recluse. 

But  it  is  easier  to  be  a  philosopher  in  the  closet 
than  in  the  tented  field ;  and,  in  reality,  the 
real  philosopher  shrinks  even  from  the  trial  of  his 
virtue.  Had  Napoleon  been  such,  the  destinies  of 
Europe  would  never. have  been  laid  at  his  mercy. 
As  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  fought  his  way  to  dis- 
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tinction.  That  the  young  ambition  which  first 
fixed  on  him  the  eyes  of  men,  should  have  died 
at  the  most  brilliant  moment  of  his  career,  had 
been  little  less  than  miraculous;  as  it  was,  all 
was  in  the  common  order  of  vulgar  humanity ;  he 
dared  all  things  for  a  throne ;  he  gained  it,  and 
then  dared  all  things  to  throw  splendor  around  it- 
It  was  false  splendor,  you  will  say.  True ;  but 
it  was  false  glory  tiiat  allured  him  to  the  throne. 
The  mind  that  coveted  the  one  must  necessarily 
have  desired  the  other.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with 
successful  ambition,  it  might  be  more  rational,  as 
well  as  more  useful,  to  upbraid  the  nations  that 
stoop  to  its  insolence.  If  despots  sometimes  make 
slaves,  it  is  no  less  true  that  slaves  make  despots ; 
if  men  value  not  their  own  liberties,  are  they  to 
expect  that  others  will  for  them?  they  may  find 
those  that  vdll  fight  their  battles,  but  not  those 
that  will  guard  their  rights.  Heroes  are  more 
rare  than  warrionr;  thousands  are  bom  who  can 
master  others,  but  scarce  one  in  a  generation  who 
can  master  himself.  The  fallen  tyrant  has  been 
a  good  schoolmaster  to  the  nations  of  Europe; 
may  they  profit  by  the  lesson. 

You  will,  perhaps,  at  first  be  scarcely  disposed 
to  admit  the  surmise,  that  it  is  easier  to  speculate 
upon  the  future  destinies  of  Europe  in  this  hemi- 
sphere  than  the  other.  It  is  not  only  that  vehe- 
ment jealousies  and  vacillating  parties  distract  the 
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attention  of  the  more  near  observer,  and  prevent 
him  from  calmly  considering  the  ultimate  tendency 
of  those  great  principles  which,  though  now  more  or 
less  every  where  acknowledged,  are  found  to  clash 
with  the  prevalent  interests  of  the  moment ;  it  is  not 
only  that  the  noise  of  the  combatants  is  lost  in  the 
distance,  whilst  the  petty  actors  in  the  shifting 
scene  dwindle  into  air,  leaving  only  apparent  the 
colossal  stage  itself,  and  the  general  purport  of 
the  great  drama  which  it  exhibits ;  it  is  not  only 
this,  but  that  the  various  revolutions  which  have 
convulsed  the  European  continent,  have  thrown 
into  America  a  motley  crowd  of  statesmen,  sol- 
diers, and  politicians,  who  can  here  repeat  the 
result  of  their  experience  without  risk,  and  con- 
sequently without  reserve.  This  continent  seems 
at  present  to  be  the  great  side-scene  into  which 
the  chief  actors  of  Europe  make  their  exits,  and 
from  which,  in  the  revolutions  of  human  destiny, 
they  may  perhaps  again  be  called  to  make  their 
entrances. 

It  was  observed,  I  think,  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  by  a  generous  opposer  of  the 
Alien  Act,  that  the  present  league  subsisting 
between  the  great  European  potentates,  had  rea- 
lized the  appalling  picture  drawn  by  the  masterly 
pen  of  Gibbon,  when  the  proscribed  sought  to  fly 
the  power  of  Rome,  and  found  her  every  where. 
The  parallel,  however,  is  not  perfect ;  since  there 
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are  now  two  hetnisplieres,  while   formerly  there 
WIS  but  one.    Beyond  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic^ 
the  proscribed  of  every  nation,  whatever  be  their 
merits  or  demerits,    now  find   a  letwe^   wherein^ 
though  they  4ihould  bring  that  with  them  which 
may  poison  hq)piness,  they  may   at  least  enjoy 
security.     Perhaps   I  am  sanguine ;   but  judging 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  foreigners  with  whom 
I  We  chanced  to  engage  in  conversation,  I  feci 
diq)osed  to  augur  well  of  many  nations  which  are 
now  little  considered.     The  march  of  the  human 
mind  is  rapid  as  silent,  and  many  circumstances 
conspire  to  accelerate  its    progress.      The   very 
existence  of  this  country  teaches  volumes ;  even 
those  who  have  never  considered  its  history,  and 
who  seek  it  from  necessity,  merely  as  a  haven  of 
rest,  or  as  a  field  of  mercantile  speculation,  when 
they  look  around  them  upon  a  cheerful,  intelligent, 
peaceful,    well-ordered    community,    su-e   led  to 
examine  the  secret  spring  which  impels  and  regu- 
lates  its  political  machinery.  Men  are  here  brought 
to  think  who  never  thought  before,  and  who  then 
bear  with  them  to  distant  climes  the  result  of  their 
observations.      A  spark  dropt  from  the  torch  of 
liberty  will  always  spread,  and  spread  until  it  bursts 
into  flame. 

.  It  is  a  useful  curiosity  which  impels  us  to  en- 
gage in  conversation  with  a  foreigner ;  however 
circumscribed  his  mind,  however  scanty  his  stock 
of  information,   he  is  sure  to  know  many  things 
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which  we  cannot  know.  It  is  curious  also  to  hear 
his  observations  upon  the  men  and  things  that 
surround  him ;  even  should  he  see  them  through 
the  medium  of  local  or  national  prejudices,  his 
remarks  may  be  at  least  amusing,  if  not  instruc* 
tive ;  though  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  they  will 
be  the  latter  also ;  for,  in  detecting  the  prejudices 
of  others,  we  are  often  led  to  detect  our  own. 
ft  is  always  with  peculiar  curiosity  that  I  listen 
to  the  remarks  of  Europeans  upon  the  institutions 
of  this  country,  and  the  appearance  of  its  popu- 
lation, often  so  strangely,  and  sometimes  so  pain* 
ftdly  contrasted  with  those  of  their  native  soiL 
An  Irishman  exclaims,  "  Ah  !  it  is  ajine  countrtf  P* 
and  sighs  as  he  thinks  of  his  own  island.  A  French- 
man observes,  "  Mais  comme  tout  va  doucement  et 
sagement!'*  And  a  Swede,  whom  I  chanced  to 
cross  some  weeks  since,  closed  some  fervent  eja- 
culations with  "  Ah  !  we  cannot  conshieve  de  van-- 
tages  of  dish  peeptishes  /"  or,  as  he  aft:erwards 
more  intelligibly  expressed  it  in  French,  "  Nous 
autres  Europeens  nous  ne  sfaurions  confevoir  le 
bonheur  de  cepeuple  sans  en  etre  temoinsJ^ 

I  have  already,  in  a  former  letter,  introduced  you 
to  the  family,  to  whose  kindness  and  hospitality 
we  are  here  so  much  indebted.  I  know  not  that  I 
have  as  yet  met  with  a  more  amiable  specimen  of 
the  American  country  gentleman  than  we  have 
found  in  this  house  ;  his  children  and  infant  grand- 
children look  up  to   him  with   that  respect  and 
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affection  wliich  ever  bear  the  most  beautiful  tes* 
timony  to  a  parent's  character.     In  his  earlier,  I 
can  hardly  say  more  vigorous  years,  he  carries  his 
accumulating  lustres  with  so  much  ease  and  dig- 
nity, he  took  a  part  in  political  life*     On  retiring 
from  the  senate,  he  was  employed  in  diplomacy 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  whence  he  re* 
turned  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  his 
farm  in  Pennsylvania.     I  should  like  those,  whose 
fancy  pictures  to  them   the  American  farmer  as 
a  half  civilized  savage,  to  see  this  veteran's  mild 
aspect,    but  unbent   and   majestic  carriage;    to 
see  him  rendering  attentions  of  the  kindest  and 
roost  finished  politeness  to  all  around  him;    in 
manner  and  sentiment  invariably  the  gentleman, 
the  kind  and  considerate  father,  companion,  and 
friend. 
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LETTER  IX. 

PASSAGE  UP  THE  RIVER  HUDSON.  — '  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT.  —  PASS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 
ARNOLD'43  TREACHERY.  —  ALBANY  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

Albany,  July,  1819. 
MY   DEAR   FRIEND, 

The  hasty  letter  T  addressed  to  you  from  Con- 
necticut,  will  have  explained  to  you  my  unusual 
silence,  and  relieved  you  from  any  apprehension 
that  it  might  be  occasioned  by  a  broken  neck ; 
but  in  truth  you  are  rather  unconscionable  in 
epistolary  demands.  You  had  no  manner  of  title 
to  look  for  a  letter  by  the  Martha,  and  yet  I  thank 
you  that  you  did  look  for  it.  It  tells  me  that 
your  thoughts  are  as  often  on  this  side  the  ocean 
as  mine  are  on  yours. 

We  have  just  made  the  passage  up  the  magni- 
ficent Hudson  (160  miles)  from  New-York  to  thi$ 
city,  which  has  indeed  but  one,  though  that  no 
unimportant  title  to  so  grand  a  name,  in  being  the 
capital  of  the  state.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  government  will  soon  have  to  travel  in  search 
of  the  centre  of  the  republic  in  like  manner  with 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  Albany  indeed  seems  to 
stand  as  in  expectation  of  her  falling  honors,  for 
though  there  are  some  well-finished  streets   and 
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many  commodious  and  elegant  private  dwellings, 
the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  old  and 
shabby. 

You  will  not  care  to  trace  with  me  the  beautiful 
course  of  this  river.     The  features  of  nature,  so 
unspeakably  lovely  to  contemplate,  are  often  tire- 
some in  description.     A  few  observations  upon  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point  will  perhaps  in- 
terest you  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  rocks  and 
woody  precipices  upon  which  it  stands.     This  in- 
teresting academy,    which    flourishes   under  the 
eye  of  the  Central  Government,  was  established  in 
1802.       Its  first  organization   was   devolved  by 
Congress  upon  the  late  General  Williams,  whose 
talents    and  unremitting  industry   did   honor  to 
himself  and  to  his  country  which  employed  them. 
The    average    number    of  youths    educated    at 
West  Point  varies  from  230  to  250 ;  S36  dollars 
are  expended  yearly  upon  each  cadet,    and  the 
support    of  the  establishment  is  rated    by   the 
government  at  the  sum   of  115,000  dollars  per 
annum.     The  branches  of  education  taught  at  the 
academy  are  similar  to  those  taught  at  Woolwich 
and  the    Polytechnic    school  of   Paris.     About 
one  thousand  youths  from  all  the  sections  of  the 
Union  have  here  received  a  liberal  and  scientific 
education.     A  few  of  these  now  fill  respectable 
posts  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  artillery,  and  other 
branches  of  the  little  army,  amounting  to  a  few 

thousands,  which,  scattered  through  this  vast  em- 
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pire,  are  actively  employed  in  the  erection  and  con- 
servation of  forts,  the  protection  of  the  Indian  fron- 
tier, drawing  of  boundary  lines,  roads,  &c.  By  far 
the  greater  number,  however,  retire  from  this  little 
military  fortress  to  the  shade  of  private  life,  as 
peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  from  whence  some 
have  been  called  by  the  voices  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  fill  important  civil  offices;  and  all 
-would  be  found  ready  at  the  first  call  of  the 
Republic,  to  rush  foremost  for  her  defence. 

It  is  judged  by  this  government,  ever  liberal  in 
all  that  touches  the  real  welfare  and  dignity  of  the 
nation,  that  military  knowledge,  can  never  be  idly 
bestowed  upon  a  citizen,  who,  whatever  be  his 
condition  or  calling,  must  always  form  one  of  the 
civic  militia;  and,  looking  to  the  event,  always 
possible^  and  therefore  always  to  be  provided 
against,  of  attack  from  foreign  powers,  it  is  per^ 
haps  the  wisest  of  all  conceivable  precautions  to 
scatter  thus  the  seeds  of  military  science  among 
the  peaceful  population.  It  is  true,  that  these 
may  never  be  required  to  put  forth  their  fruits. 
These  infant  soldiers  may  live  and  die  as  peaceful 
tillers  of  the  soil  i  but  it  is  well  to  know,  that  the 
trump  of  defensive  war  could  summon  skilled 
heads  as  well  as  devoted  hearts  to  the  field.  This 
establishment  has  yet  in  it  the  seeds  of  more  good. 
These  youths,  natives  of  different  states,  gathered 
from  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  this 
vast  confederacy,  and  here  trained  together  for 
the  defence  oi  tfie  great  whole^  under  the  fostering 
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and  liberal  care  of  the  government  of  that  whole, 
necessarily  forget  all  those  paltry  jealousies  and 
selfish  interests  which   once  went  nigh   to  split 
these  great  republics,  and  to  break  down  the  last 
and  noblest  bulwark  of  freedom  erected  on  this 
earth.    Scattered   again    to    the    four   winds  of 
heaven,    these   sons   of  the    republic  bear  with 
them  the  generous  principles  here  imbibed,   to 
breathe  them  perhaps  in  the  senate,  if  not  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  field  ;  and  to  hand  them  down  to 
future  generations  through   the  minds  of  their 
children.     "  The  most  interesting  and  important 
consequences,**  I  quote  the  words  addressed  to  me 
by  an  enlightened  American  officer.  General  Swifl, 
to  whom  I  have  oflen  been  obliged  for  many  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  condition  of  this  country, 
and  to  whose  politeness  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for 
my    information    respecting    this    establishment. 
**  The    most    interesting    and    important  conse- 
quences which  I  have  noticed  as  resulting  from  an 
education  at  West  Point,  are  a  zealous  attachment 
to  the  political  institutions  of  the   nation,  a  de- 
votion to  country,  an   ardent   love   of  liberty.'** 
This  last,  indeed,  I  have  obsierved  in  the  mind  of 
an  American  to  be  synonymous  with  the  love  of 
the  other  two.     In  this  country  the  government 
is  the  very  palladium  of  liberty  ;  her  throne  is  at 
Washington;   upheld  there  by  the   united  force 
of  the  whole   people,  she  throws  back  light  and 
heat  upon  her  children  and  defenders.     Generally 
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qieaking,  all  those  connected  with,  or  forming  a 
part  of  the  Central  Government,  engaged  in  ito 
service,  or  in  any  manner  placed  under  its  more 
immediate  direction  or  protection,  are  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  elevated  sentiment,  a  high  tone 
of  national  feeling,  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  not 
merely  for  American  liberties,  but  for  the  liberties 
of  mankind. 

The  officers  attached  to  the  establi^ment  being 
distinguished  both  as  men  of  science  and  ardent 
patriots,  and  combiiung  also  the  mildness  and 
frankness  of  manner  peculiar  to  the  American 
gentleman,  are  well  fitted  to  tutor  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  youth.  Under  their  tuition  they  can 
acquire  no  sentiments  that  are  not  patriotic  and 
generous ;  their  minds  in  early  infancy  imlMbe 
simple,  but  sublime  truths,  invigorating  principles, 
and  all  the  pride  and  the  energy  which  go  to  form 
free  men.  It  is  fine  to  see  how  soon  the  boy  learns 
within  the  walls  of  this  academy,  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  high  destinies  as  the  child  of  a  re- 
public. Our  venerable  friend  •  •  •  •  •  lately 
procured  admission  for  his  little  grand-son.  <<  I 
thought  myself,  ''said  he,  <<  among  a  crowd  of  young 
Spartans,  and  found  my  own  little  fellow,  after  a 
few  weeks,  looking  and  peaking  as  proudly  as  any 
one  of  them." 

Among  the  most  promising  scholars,  there  are 
at  present  two  Indians,  the  sons  of  chiefs.  In  the 
second  class,  at  a  late  examination,,  they  carried 
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away  several  of  the  prizes.     There  was  an  instance 
of  the  same  kind  some  years  since,  but,  ere  the 
boy  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  he  left  his  dia- 
gnims,  (as  a  young  geometrician  he  had  been  one 
of  great  promise,)  ran  to  the  woods,  and  forewent 
all  other  ambition  for  that  of  excelling  in  the 
chase.    An  officer  of  the  establishment,  from  whom 
I  had  this,  added,  that  he  had  little  doubt  the  two 
now  with  them  would  follow  the  same  example. 
The  account  that  I  have  received  of  the  uncon- 
querable wildness  of  the  young  savages,  who>  at 
different  times,  have  been  educated  in  the  various 
colleges  of  these  states,  have  sometimes  brought 
to  my  recollection  the  experiments  of  a  philosophic 
old  housekeeper,   in  Devonshire,  who  was  bent 
upon  domesticating  a  brood  of  partridges.     I  re- 
member well  how  she  took  me,  then  a  child,  into 
her  poultry  yard,  and  dilated  upon  the  untameable 
dispositions  of  these  wild  fowl,  of  which  she  had 
possessed  herself  of  a  brood  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time.      **  I  have  reared  them  now  from  the  egg, 
and  yet  two  ran  away  yesterday ;  and  if  I  had  not 
put  the  other  rogues  under  a  hen-coop,  they  would 
have  been  off  this  morning.'^     I  know  not  how 
the  partridges  learned,  in  the  old  dame's  poultry 
yard,  to  connect  happiness  with  hedges  and  corn- 
fields }  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  young  Indian 
should,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
learn  to  connect  it  with  the  wilderness  and  the  wild 
deer* 
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You  will  understand,  from  what  I  have  said 
upon  this  military  academy,  that  the  object  of  the 
government,  under  whose  eye,  and  at  whose  ex- 
pense  it  is  conducted  and  maintained,  is  not  to  rear 
a  band  of  regtdars.  The  youth  are  in  no  way 
under  obligations  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
RepubUc,  nor  indeed,  supposing  them  so  disposed, 
would  it  often  be  in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  gratify  the  desire.  Tlie  slender  force  which  is 
maintained  at  the  nsttional  expense,  and  which  is 
barely  sufficient  for  the  hard  duties  in  which  it  is 
engaged,  (consisting,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the  in- 
spection and  erection  of  public  works,)  admits  but 
of  few  openings  to  such  as  might  be  ambitious  of 
so  arduous  a  service.  It  is  intended,  indeed,  to 
provide  a  body  of  men,  whose  education  shall 
fit  them  ably  to  fill  the  chief  posts  in  this  little 
band,  and  which  has  thus  a  surety  of  being  di- 
rected by  ability  ;  but  as  I  have  stated,  a  further 
and  more  important  object  is  kept  in  view,  namely, 
that  of  scattering  throughout  the  union  men,  im- 
bued not  merely,  with  liberal  principles,  but  at- 
tached to  scientific  pursuits.  The  course  of  study 
in  West  Point  chiefly  differs  from  that  of  other 
colleges,  in  so  far  as  it  leans  rather  more  to  the 
sciences,  and  follows  up  those  essential  to  the 
soldier  in  command,  more  particularly  the  engineer. 

There  is  little  fear,  in  these  pacific  states,  of  any 
portion  of  the  citizens  acquiring  a  taste  for  military 
glory.     The  strength  of  the  country  can  never  be 
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put  forth  but  in  defence.     The  very  institutions 
make  against  any  other  warfare  j  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  inspired  by   these  institutions,  make 
against  the  same;  all  here  breathes  of  peace,  as  well 
as  freedom.    American  freedom,  founded  upon  the 
broad  basis,  of  the  rights  of  man,  is  friendly  to  the 
freedom  of  all  nations  ;  it  looks  not  with  jealousy 
upon  the  improving  condition  of  foreign  states ; 
it  will  —  it  never  can  attack  but  when  attacked, 
or  grossly  insulted ;    but  even  in  the  last  case, 
excepting   indeed  on   the  ocean,  war  here  must 
still  be  defensive.     The  armt/  is  the  people,  and 
the  people  must  be  at  home.      The  enemy  must 
invade,  before  it  can  be  engaged,  and  then  no 
American  need  fear  the  issue.     A  town  may  be 
pillaged,  a  farm  may  be  burnt,  a  few  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land  be  laid  waste,  and  then  the  aggressors 
must  find  their  ships,  or  be  overwhelmed  by  aC' 
cumulating  multitudes.     Foreign  politicians,  who, 
speculating  upon  the   prospects  of  this    nation, 
augur  for  it  a  career  similar  to  that  of  other  em- 
pires,— inoffensive,  because  feeble  in  infancy,  as- 
piring and  violent  in  maturing  strength,  and  then 
hurried  into  ruin  by  the  reaction  which  ever  re- 
turns  upon   aggression,   have,  I  apprehend,   but 
little  considered  its  position  and  character.     No 
nation,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  known  world, 
ever  stood  in  a  situation  at  all  similar  to  this  ;  none 
ever  started  in  the  career  so  equipt  to  run  it  w6lL 
It  has  no  ambitious  rulers,  no  distinguished  classes. 
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who  might  find  it  their  interest  to  turn  aside  the 
public  attention,  by  means  of  foreign  wars,  from 
the  too  narrow  inspection  of  their  aims  or  privi- 
ties ;  no  colonies ;  no  foreign  possessions,  requir- 
ing the  guard  of  armed  forces,  or  nourishing 
unjust  ambition. 

What  country  before  was  ever  rid  <^  so  many 
evils?  Without  adverting  to  monarchies,  let  us 
consider  the  old  republics.  What  points  of  com- 
parison may  we  find  between  Rome  and  the  United 
States  ?  Rome  had  an  arrogant  and  artful  nobility, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  foster  the  military  mania  of 
the  people ;  to  employ  them  in  conquests  abroad, 
lest  they  should  aspire  to  dominion  at  home.  The 
consequence  was  inevitable  :  the  army  gradually 
became  the  paramount  order  in  the  state,  fell  back 
upon  their  employers,  and  swallowed  the  privil^es 
of  the  nobility,  with  every  right  of  the  people  that 
the  nobility  had  not  swall9wed  before  them^ 

In  considering  the  history  of  modem  Eurqp^ 
we  ever  find  the  rulers  rather  than  the  people 
lighting  up  the  first  flame  of  war,  and  madly  proh 
secuting  it  beyond  what  the  strength  of  the  nation 
can  support.  It  may  be  urged,  that  an  unreason- 
able war  has  often  been  a  national  one.  The  fact 
is  undoubted ;  but  we  must  take  into  the  account 
the  arts  first  employed  by  the  rulers  to  rouse  the 
popular  feeling ;  or,  supposing  it  roused  without 
their  assistance,  the  arts  invariably  employed  to. 
keep  it  alive.     Pride  and  passion  may  hiurry  a  pee^ 
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pie  into  momentary  error,  but,  if  left  to  themselves, 
time  will  bring  reflection,  and  reflection,  reason. 
The  people  here  are  left  to  themselves ;  they  are 
their  own  rulers,  their  own  defenders,  their  own 
champions ;    should  they  judge  hastily,  they  can 
retract  their  decision ;  should  they  act  unwisely, 
they  can  desist  from  error.     But  there  is  yet  a 
more  important  consideration  —  tJiey  are  their  own 
teachers ;    not  only  can  none  shut  the  book  of 
knowledge  against  them,  but,  by  an  imperative 
law,  is  it  laid  open  before  them.      Every  child  is 
as  fairly  entitled  to  a  plain,  but  efficient  education, 
as  is  every  man  to  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  his 
rulers.     Knowledge,  which  is  the  bugbear  of  ty- 
ranny, is,  to  liberty,  the  sustaining  staff  of  life. 
To  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  American  citizen 
ifl»  therefore,  a  matter  of  national  importance.     In 
his  minority  he  is,  in  a  manner,  the  ward  of  the 
ruling  generation;   his  education  is  not  left  to 
chance ;  schools  are  every  where  open  for  him  at 
the  public  expense,  where  he  may  learn  to  study 
those  rights  which  he  is  afterwards  called  upon  to 
exercise.    In  this  union  of  knowledge  with  liberty 
lies  the  strength  of  America.    The  rights  that  she 
possesses,  she  perfectly  understands.  Her  blessings 
she  not  only  enjoys,  but  knows  to  trace  to  their 
true  sources.       To  suppose,  therefore,  that  she 
can  ever  idly  fling  them  away,  is  to  suppose  her 
smitten  with  sudden  madness.      Whatever  may 
be  the  career  of  this  nationi  it  must  at  least  be 
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singular;  it  cannot  be  calculated   by  the   expe- 
rience of  the  past. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter,  for  the  first  time,  the 
romantic  pass  of  the  Highlands,  and  to  rest  the  eye 
upon  the  interesting  academy  of  West  Point, 
perched  upon  one  of  the  highest  and  most  rugged 
pinnacles,  without  recalling  the  traditionary  and  his- 
toriacl  remembrances  of  the  place.  In  earlier  ages 
this  was  the  region  of  superstitious  terror  to  the 
Indian,  and  even  the  European  hunter.  The 
groans  of  imaginary  spirits  changed  in  time  into 
the  shrill  pipe  of  war,  and  now  it  is  only  the  mimic 
drum  of  the  academy  that  rings  among  the  caverns 
and  precipices,  through  which  the  Hudson  rolls 
his  deep  and  confined  waters. 

It  was  in  the  fastness  of  West  Point  that,  in  the 
moment  of  his  country's  worst  distress,  the  traitor 
Arnold  planned  his  scheme  of  treachery.  There  is 
a  moral  that  breathes  from  the  tale,  and  that  is 
thus  pointed  out  by  the  historian ;  "  it  enforces 
the  policy  of  conferring  high  trusts  upon  men  qf 
clean  hands^  and  qf  withholding  all  public  cof^dence 
Jrom  those  who  are  subjected  to  the  dominion  qf 
pleasure.**  It  is  common  to  separate  a  man's 
public  from  his  private  character  ;  the  distinction 
is  more  than  dangerous,  it  is  morally  atrocious.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  rapacious  soldier,  or  ari 
unprincipled  minister,  may  display,  in  domestic 
life,  some  pleasing  qualities ;  and  it  is  also  possible^ 
that  a  man,  notoriously  licentious  and  unprincipled 
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in  private,  may  preserve  a  tolerably  fair  and  con- 
sistent political  character;  but  this  is  a  chance 
that  none  have  a  right  to  reckon  upon ;  and  on 
the  whole  it  is  to  be  regretted  when  this  chance 
occurs.  It  tends  to  corrupt  the  public  morals ;  to 
lead  men  of  weak  heads  and  strong  passions  to 
wear  their  unblushing  vices  openly,  and  even  to 
make  them  a  passport  to  distinction.  It  is  probable 
that  the  example  of  Arnold  served  as  a  useful 
warning  to  the  people  of  these  states,  and  tended 
to  encourage  them  in  the  practice  of  scrutinizing 
the  secret  conduct  of  those  citizens  whom  they 
promote  to  offices  of  public  trust. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  licentious 
and  unprincipled  Arnold  should  have  been  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  a  state,  as  Ramsay  observes, 
<<  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  morals,  for  its 
republican  principles  and  patriotism."  This  might 
be  wrested  into  an  evidence  that  early  education 
does  little  towards  forming  the  character  of  the 
man ;  but  there  is  a  species  of  restraint,  which, 
if  suddenly  removed,  may  leave  the  passions  more 
untamed  than  if  no  bridle  at  all  had  been  ever  laid 
upon  them.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  young 
Arnold  was  bred  up  by  virtuous,  but  narrow* 
minded  puritans,  whose  doctrines  were  hammered 
into  the  head,  rather  than  breathed  into  the  heart, 
and  which,  afterwards  uprooted  during  a  stormy 
intercourse  with  the  world,  left  no  moral  feelings 
to  stem   the   flood  of  temptation.      It  was  well 
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written  by  a  philosopher,  On  ne  disputejantais  sur  la 
verttif  parce  qu  ^eUe  vient  de  Dieu^  on  se  quereUe  star 
les  opinions  qtd  viennent  des  hommes.  The  Ameri- 
cans are,  for  the  most  part,  aware  of  this  truth  ; 
even  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  and  New  England 
are  gradually  coming  round  to  the  opinion. 

It  is  a  proud  and  gratifying  reflection,  that  an 
arduous  revolutionary  struggle  of  eight  years* 
duration  brought  to  light  but  one  such  character 
as  Arnold.  This  single  exception  was,  indeed,  a 
most  atrocious  one.  Bom  and  bred  among  a 
simple  and  moral  race,  embarking  the  first 
and  the  boldest  in  the  noblest  cause   in  which 

• 

a  patriot  could    engage,   pouring  his  blood   for 
years  freely,   and,   to  appearance,  ungrudgingly, 
for   a   country  who  acknowledged    his    services 
with  a  gratitude  and  generosity  such  as  might' 
have    melted   the    heart   of  a  savage,    and    re-* 
paid  them  with  a  confidence  which  might  have- 
flattered  the  most  selfish  ambition  \  that  a  man  so 
situated,   so  held  by  every  tie  that  might   seem 
calculated,  not  only  to  induce,  but  to  constrain  • 
fidelity,  should,  in  the  very  last  years  of  the  war,  • 
have  sold  himself  for  a  bribe,   and  plotted  the 
destruction  of  the  patriotic  army  which  he  had  so 
often  led  to  victory ;  and  that,  afler  his  treason 
had  been  baffled,  he  should  have  served  under  the 
standard  which  he  had  so  often  and  so  boldly  de- 
fied, laying  waste  the  country  of  his  nativity,  and 
plundering  and  butchering  the  people  who  had  so 
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often  forgiven  his  offences,  and  repaid  his  services 

with  gold,  hardly  and  yet  willingly  wrung  from 

their  exhausted  fortunes ;  truly  there  is  in  this  a 

hardened   depravity,  an   atrocious  licentiousness, 

which,  to  muse  upon,  makes  the  blood  run  cold. 

The  spot  on  the  beach  was  pointed  out  to  me, 

where  the  traitor    met    the   unfortunate  young 

Andr^  so  unfit  to  be  a  party  in  the  scheme  of 

wickedness.    -  It  seems  as  if  fortune  had  found 

a  pleasure  in  oppo^^ing  every  contrast  that  could 

set  off  to  worst  advantage  the  villany  of  Arnold. 

The  very  spy,  dispatched  by  the  enemy,  proved 

too  artless    to    sustain    the    character   that  was 

thrust  upon  him.     To  pourtray   the  feelings   of 

these  two   men,  of  characters   so   opposite,  met 

together  in  treasonous  conference,    in   the   dead 

of  night,  upon  the  wild  and   desolate   shores   of 

this  vast  river,  might  furnish  a  subject   for  the 

painter    or    the    dramatist.     The   little    shallop, 

moored  upon   the   beach,  which  has  landed  the 

young  Andr6  ;  the  sloop  of  war,  waiting  to  assist 

his  retreat,  sleeping  in  the  distance  6n  the  waters ; 

the  out^posts  of  the  American  army  just  visible  on 

the  tops  of  the  frowning  precipices  ;  from  which, 

with  hasty  and  unequal  steps,  listening  to  every 

breeze,  and  startling  at  his  own  shadow,  the  traitor 

steals  to  his  appointment.    The  soldiers  meet ;  and 

each  looks  round  as  apprehending  listeners  in  the 

savage  solitude  ;  one  trembling  with  the  sense  of 

his  own  iniquity,  fearing  lest  the  winds  should  bear 

to  the  little  band  of  patriots^  then  confiding  in  his 
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honor,  the  purpose  of  their  treacherous  com- 
mander ;  the  other  ashamed  of  the  part  in  which 
he  is  engaged  —  his  honorable  feelings  as  a  man 
revolting  against  the  obedience  he  yields  as  a 
soldier  to  the  instructions  of  his  general.  How 
repugnant  to  a  generous  nature,  a  conference  held 
in  darkness  and  disguise,  with  a  cold  and  calcu- 
lating villain,  who  stipulates  the  price  for  which 
he  will  sell  his  unsuspecting  countrymen  and 
companions  in  arms,  the  voice  of  whose  sentinels, 
perhaps,  swells  at  intervals  on  the  ear  ! 

The  interview  was  prolonged  until  the  dawn 
threatened  them  with  detection.  The  young  Eng- 
lishman was  forced  to  remain  in  concealment  until 
the  shades  of  another  night  should  favour  his  escape. 
Arnold,  having  secreted  his  companion,  returned 
to  his  post,  to  face,  without  a  blush,  the  heroes  he 
had  sold. 

The  romantic  position  held  by  this  detachment 
of  the  patriot  army,  increases,  if  possible,  the 
interest  of  the  moment :  it  was  posted  in  a 
fastness,  if  not  impregnable,  yet  such  as  gave  to  a 
handful  of  men  a  superiority  over  thousands ;  it 
stretched  along  the  tops  of  two  ridges,  broken 
into  abrupt  precipices,  sinking  on  one  side  into 
woods  and  morasses,  and  on  the  other  shelving 
precipitously  into  the  deep  Hudson,  whose  chan. 
nel  it  here  securely  shut  against  the  enemy. 
Perched  like  an  eagle  in  his  eyrie,  the  little  army 
looked  down  securely  on  its  foes.  It  had  many 
distresses  to  bear,  —  hunger  and  nakedness,  with 
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all  their  train  of  evils;  but  these  it  bore  cheerfully, 
unconscious  of  the  fiend  who  had  found  his  way 
into  this  little  Thermopylae  of  America,  and  who, 
in  marking  out  to  its  assailants  its  strength  and 
weakness,  forgot  not  the  miseries  of  its  defenders, 
which,  perhaps,  in  his  calculation,  reduced  their 
number  to  a  cyplier.     There  is  something  greatly 
affecting,  if   we   suffer  ourselves   to  picture   the 
security  of  this  little  band,  seeking  forgetful ness 
of  their  sufferings  in  sleep,  while  their  commander 
was  stealing  forth  to  barter  them  for  gold.    The 
confidence  reposed  by  the    pure-minded    Wash- 
ington   in   the    honour   of  this   veteran    soldier, 
is  not  less  affecting.     When  he  solicited  the  com* 
mand  of  this  important  post  (as  it  soon  appeared, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  selling  it  to  the  enemy), 
some  ventured  to  whisper  doubts  of  his  fidelity, 
probably  from'  the  knowledge  of  his  debts,  as  well 
as  the  strong  suspicion  of  his  having  embezzled  the 
public  money,  and  entered  into  disgraceful  con- 
tracts and  speculations ;  but  the  American  com- 
mander, recollecting  the  long  list  of  services  ren- 
dered  by  Arnold  to  his  country,  and  feeling  in 
himself  all  the  honour  of  a  soldier  and  a  man, 
generously  resented  the   suspicions   cast  on  one 
wbose  valour  and  truth  seemed  to  have  been  so 
tried,  and  frankly  accorded  the  request  preferred 
to  him.     Had  this  treasonable  scheme  succeeded, 
it  is  painful  to  calculate  the  consequences  to  the 
cotintry  and  the  cause.     West  Point  was,  perhaps, 
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the  post  of  most  importance  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  union.  It  commanded  the  navigation  oi' 
the  Hudson,  secured  the  communication  of  all  the 
states  one  with  another,  and  protected  the  whole 
interior  of  the  country.  The  enemy,  already  in 
possession  of  New  York,  would  have  commanded 
this  great  river  from  its  mouth  to  its  head,  have 
pierced  directly  to  the  lakes,  and  established 
a  line  of  communication  with  Canada.  The 
eastern  states,  thus  cut  off  from  the  southern,  and 
assailed  on  one  side  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
by  land,  would  have  been  completely  surrounded, 
and  must  inevitably  have  been  overrun,  as  the 
Carolinas  had  lately  been  by  the  army  under  Com* 
wallis,  not  the  least  calamitous  of  the  effects  that 
would  have  accrued  from  the  loss  of  WestPoint,  had 
been  the  blow  given  to  the  public  confidence  by 
so  nefarious  a  treachery.  The  people  might  have 
seen  in  every  officer  another  Arnold,  and  the  soldier 
have  attributed  every  subsequent  disaster  to  the 
treason  of  their  commanders.  Nor  must  we  over- 
look  in  the  account,  the  despair  and  rage  of  the 
little  army,  unsuspiciously  devoted  to  slaughter  by 
their  own  leader,  and  mingling  with  their  dying 
groans  the  curses  of  righteous,  .but  impotent  in- 
dignation. From  these  calamities  America  was 
spared  ;  and  the  traveller,  in  visiting  this  romantic 
pass,  recurs  to  the  tale  of  Arnold  as  to  that  of 
some  demoniac  hero  of  a  wild  drama. 
You  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  closing 
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scene.    Andr^  found  his  retreat  by  water  cut  off, 
and,  in  disguise,  took  his  way  to  New  York  by 
land.    Challenged,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own 
amy,  by  three  Americans  of  the  New  York  militia, 
he,  unpractised  in  deceit,  incautiously  betrayed 
himself     Discovering  his  error,  he  offered  gold, 
with  any  terms  they  might  farther  insist  upon ; 
but  he  had  no  longer  to  treat  with  an   Arnold ; 
he,  and  the  papers  found  upon  him,  detailing  all 
the  particulars  of  the  intended  treachery,   were 
delivered  by  his  captors  to  their  colonel ;  and  the 
life  of  this  young  officer  was  forfeited  to  the  law. 
After  his  seizure,  the  first  object  of  the  disinter- 
ested Andr6  was  to  convey  a  warning  to  Arnold  ; 
this  the  latter  unfortunately  received  in  time  to 
efect  his  escape.     Having  joined  the  British,  the 
traitor  well  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity ; 
intimately  acquainted  with   all  the   distresses  of 
those  he  had  forsaken,  he  exposed  their  weakness 
to  the  enemy  he  had  joined,  and  imagined,  that  he 
knew  how  to  practice  on  it,  by  holding  out  ofiers, 
calculated  at  once  to  tempt  their  ambition  and 
cupidity,  and  to  subdue  their  spirit,  already  broken 
down   by  famine,    sickness,  and    every  suffering 
which  can  afflict  humanity ;  but  there  is  a  strength 
in  man  which  an  Arnold  cannot  dream  of ;  there 
is  that  virtue    which  the   Romans,  in  their  lan- 
guage, finely  made  synonymous  with  force ;  and, 
truly,  that  courage  which  has  its  seat  only  in  the 
nerves,  and  which  the  man  shares  but  in  common 
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with  the  brutes,  is  no  more  to  be  compared  in  last- 
ing heat  and  energy  with  the  heroism  of  mind» 
than  is  the  parhelion  to  the  sun.  The  promises  of 
Arnold  were  impotent  as  his  threats.  The  faints 
ing  soldiers,  whom  he  had  sought  to  betray,  were 
nerved  by  indignation  with  new  valour.  The 
country,  every  where  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb 
of  calamity,  gathered  confidence  from  the  very 
circumstance  which  seemed  calculated  to  annihilate 
it ;  not  a  man  deserted  his  post  i  his  very  suffer- 
ings became  a  source  of  pride,  and  often  of  jest ; 
to  be  half  naked  and  half  starving  were  spoken 
of  as  marks  by  which  to  know  a  patriot.  Tlius 
is  it  that  man,  inspired  by  the  noble  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, rises  above  himself,  stands  superior  to 
fortune,  and  discovers  the  divine  image  beneath 
all  the  weakness  and  pains  of  mortality. 

We  linger  here  from  day  to  day,  unwilling  to 
leave  the  kind  and  cheerful  circle  who  administer 
so  pleasingly  to  us  the  laws  of  hospitality ;  it  is 
time,  however,  to  remember,  that  we  have  yet  a 
long  journey  to  make,  and  must  determine  to  set 
forward  so  soon  as  the  skies  shall  resume  their 
wonted  serenity.  This  has  been  a  season  of  un- 
common heat,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
coast,  one  of  uncommon  drought.  At  — ,  in 
Jersey,  during  the  latter  days  of  July,  the  mercury 
twice  rose,  in  a  northern  exposure,  to  a  hundred ; 
and  for  many  days  successively,  when  the  sun  was 
at  his  meridian,  varied  from  90  to  96.     Some  local 
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causes  might  there  have  influenced  the  atmosphere, 
as  I  found  its  temperature  had  been  some  degrees 
lower  in  other  places,  but  every  where  it  had  been 
unusually  high.  In  many  parts,  where  the  soil  was 
light,  the  herbage  had  totally  disappeared,  and 
plants,  of  considerable  size  and  strength,  were 
drooping,  and  occasionally  quite  bereft  of  leaves. 
In  ascending  the  Hudson,  we  had  no  sooner  passed 
the  Highlands,  than  our  eyes  fell  upon  carpets  of 
massy  verdure,  and  woods,  whose  foliage  was 
fresh  as  if  daily  washed  by  showers.  We  could 
have  imagined  ourselves  in  a  second  spring,  but 
for  the  tropical  heat  which  followed  us  ;  and  which 
was  only  broken  two  days  since  by  the  grandest 
and  longest  thunder-storm  that  I  ever  witnessed. 
The  sun  has  not  yet  pierced  the  clouds ;  his  doing 
80  will  be  the  signal  for  our  departure.  I  have 
found  this  extreme  heat  much  less  oppressive  than 
I  could  have  believed  possible ;  indeed,  I  will  con- 
fesst  under  hazard  of  your  thinking  me  fit  to  live 
with  the  giants  under  Mount  JEtna,,  that  I  have 
enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  I  find  a  purity  and  elas« 
tidty  in  the  air  that  exhilarates  my  spirits,  even 
while  I  am  half  melted  by  its  fervor.  It  may  strike 
you  as  singular,  if  you  never  made  or  heard  the 
observation,  that  the  constitution  is,  in  general, 
not  immediately  sensible  to  the  extremes  of  climate. 
It  is  often  remarked  here,  that  a  stranger,  from  a 
more  southern  latitude,  feels  the  severity  of  a  first 
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winter  less  than  the  natives,  though  he  should  feel 
the  second  more ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  one 
from  a  temperate  climate  is,  for  some  years,  less 
relaxed  by  the  summer  heats,  than  those  who  have 
regularly  been  exposed  to  them.  This  last  seems 
to  admit  of  an  easy  explanation ;  but  I  know  not 
how  wise  physicians  will  account  for  the  former  ; 
if  they  cannot  explain  the  fact,  they  will,  perhaps, 
dispute  it,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  provoke  their 
wrath  by  insisting  upon  it. 

In  this  neighbourhood  nature  presents  many 
beautiful,  and  some  grand  features  ;  chief  among 
these,  is  the  well-known  cataract  of  the  Mohawk ; 
whose  waters  precipitate  themselves  over  a  fine  wall 
of  rock  just  before  they  unite  with  those  of  the 
Hudson.  Its  height  is  stated  variously ;  perhaps 
sixty  feet  is  nearest  the  mark  y  its  immense  breadth 
is  by  some  accounted  a  disadvantage ;  I  imagine 
this  to  be  the  true  source  of  its  grandeur,  particu- 
larly as  there  is  nothing  in  the  surrounding  scenery 
to  assist  the  ettect.  For  us,  however,  circumstan- 
ces combined  to  throw  charms  around  the  spot, 
when,  beneath  an  Italian  sky,  and  on  a  carpet  of 
verdure  which  fairy  feet  might  have  sought  to 
print  their  magic  rings,  we  stretched  ourselves 
with  •  •  •  •  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
and  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  foaming  Cohoez,  whose 
dash  and  roar  seemed  to  cool  the  fervid  air.  A 
group  of  smiling  handmaids  mean  time  spread  a 
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repast  which  an  epicure  might  have  envied.  The 
scene,  the  air»  the  laughing  heavens,  and  the 
cheerful  companions,  have  graven  the  place  on  my 
memory  as  one  of  those  "  sunny  spots*^  which  che- 
quer with  gold  the  shadowy  path  of  human  life. 

There  are  several  very  pleasing  falls  of  water  to 

be  found  in  the  hills  of  the  surrounding  country^ 

aod  though  in  grandeur  that  of  the  Mohawk  stands 

pre-eminent,  in  beauty  some  may  do  more  than 

rival  it.     I  have  frequently  been  surprised,  in  the 

small  section  of  this  vast  country  that  I   have 

visited,  to  find,  upon  a  more  close  examination, 

wild  and  romantic  features  in  a  landscape  whose 

out-line  wore  a  character  of  mild  beauty  or  dull 

uniformity ;    rocky  glens,    clothed  with   shaggy 

wood,  and  traversed  by  brawling  streams,  broken 

into  cascades,  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  hills, 

rising  gently  out  of  vast  and  swampy  plains,  or 

skirting  valleys,  watered  by  placid  rivers,  whose 

banks  of  alluvial  soil  are  rich  with  golden  harvests* 

The  broken  course  of  America's  rivulets  and  rivers 

has,  I  believe,  among  other  appearances,  led  the 

scientific  to  suppose  this  a  world  of  later  formation 

than  the  other.     I  was  once  much  startled  by  the 

eager  refutation  which   this  hypothesis  received 

from  an  American  naturalist,  no  less  remarkable 

for  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  than  for  his 

enthusiasm  in  his  chosen  pursuits.     Chancing  to» 

put  a  modest  query  to  the  philosopher  upon  the 
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results  of  his  researches  into  the  age  of  his  native 
continent,  I  quickly  perceived,  that  to  question  her 
antiquity,  were  as  though  you  should  question 
her  excellence,  and  you  will  believe,  that  I  bowed 
out  of  the  subject,  (for  I  had  never  presumed  to 
make  it  an  argument,)  with  all  possible  politeness 
and  deference. 
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LETTER  X. 

1>IPARTURE      FOR     THE     FALI«S    OF    NIAGARA. MODE     OF 

TRAVELLING.  DESCRIPTION      OF       THE       COUNTRY.  — 

CAKADAIGUA. 

Canadaigua,  August,  1819. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

AVhat  is  there  in  life  more  pleasing  than  to  set 
forward  on  a  journey  with  a  light  heart,  a  fine  sun 
in  the  heavens  above  you,  and  the  earth  breathing 
freshness  and  fragrance  after  summer  rain  ?  Let 
us  take  into  the  account  the  parting  ^ood  wishes 
of  friendship,  recommending  you  to  a  kind  for* 
tune,  and  auguring  pleasant  roads,  pleasant  skies^ 
and  pleasant  every  thing.  A  preux  Chevalier,  in 
olden  time,  setting  forth  in  a  new  suit  of  armor, 
buckled  on  by  the  hand  of  a  princess,  to  seek 
adventure  through  the  wide  world,  might  be  a 
more  important  personage  than  the  peaceful  travel- 
ler of  these  generations,  who  goes  to  seek  waters 
falls  instead  of  giants,  and  to  look  at  men  instead 
of  killing  them  ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  was  in  any  way 
happier,  or  felt  one  jot  more,  exquisitely  the  pride 
and  enjoyment  of  life,  health,  vigor,  and  liberty. 
These   are   the  moments  perhaps,  which,  in  the 
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evening  of  life,  when  seated  in  an  easy  arm*chair, 
we  may  rouse  our  drowsy  senses  by  recurring  to ; 
and,  like  old  veterans  counting  their  honorable 
scratches,  and  all  their  <<  hair-breadth  'scapes  in 
the  imminent  deadly  breach/'  pour  into  the  ears  of 
some  curly-pated  urchin  our  marvellous  adventures 
upon  the  back  of  a  mule,  or  in  the  heart  of  a  stage- 
waggon,  with  a  summary  of  all  the  bruises  and 
the  broken  bones,  either  received,  or  that  might 
have  been  received,  by  riding  in  or  tumbling  out 
of  it. .  Should  I  live  to  grow  garrulous  in  this  way, 
our  journey  hither  may  afford  a  tolerable  account 
of  bruises,  though  it  is  now  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation with  me,  whatever  it  may  be  then,  that  there 
must  remain  a  total  deficit  under  the  head  of 
fractures. 

If  our  journey  was  rough,  it  was  at  least  very 
cheerful  ;  the  weather  beautiful,  and  our  com- 
panions good-humored,  intelligent,  and  accommo- 
dating. I  know  not  whether  to  recommend  the 
stage-coach  or  waggon,  (for  you  are  sometimes 
put  into  the  one  and  sometimes  into  the  other,)  as 
the  best  mode  of  travelling.  This  must  depend 
upon  the  temper  of  the  traveller.  If  he  want  to 
see  people  as  well  as  things  —  to  hear  intelligent 
remarks  upon  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
to  understand  the  rapid  changes  that  each  year 
brings  forth,  and  if  he  be  of  an  easy  temper,  not 
incommoded  with  trifles,  nor  caring  to  take,  nor 
understanding  to  give  offence,   liking  the  inter- 
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change  of  little  civilities  with  strangers,  and  pleased 
to  make  an  acquaintance,  thougli  it  should  be  but 
one  of  an  hour,  with  a  kind-hearted  fellow  crea- 
ture, and  if  too  he  can  bear  a  few  jolts — not 
a  few,  and  can  suffer  to  be  driven  sometimes 
too  quickly  over  a  rough  road,  and  sometimes  too 
slowly  over  a  smooth  one,  —  then  let  him,  by  aU 
means,  fill  a  comer  in  the  post-coach  or  stage-wag- 
gon according  to  the  varying  grade  in  civilization 
held  by  the  American  diligence.  But  if  the  travel- 
ler be  a  lounger,  running  away  from  time,  or  a  land- 
scape-painting tourist  with  a  sketch-book  and 
portable  crayons,  or  any  thing  of  a  soi-disant 
philosopher  bringing  with  him  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  unseen  country  he  is  about  to  traverse, 
having  itemed  in  his  closet  the  character,  with  the 
sum  of  its  population,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  how 
every  thing  ought  to  be,  knowing  exactly  how 
every  thing  is,  —  or,  if  he  be  of  an  unsociable 
humor,  easily  put  out  of  his  way,  or  as  the  phrase 
is,  a  very  particular  gentleman  —  then  he  will  hire 
or  purchase  his  own  dearborn  or  light  waggon, 
and  travel  soliis  cum  solo  with  his  own  horse,  or,  as 
it  may  be,  with  some  old  associate  who  has  no 
humors  of  his  own,  or  whose  humors  are  known 
by  repeated  experience  to  be  of  the  exact  same 
fashion  with  his  companion's.  In  some  countries 
you  may,  as  it  is  called,  travel  post,  but  in  these 
states  it  is  seldom  that  you  have  this  at  your  op- 
tion,   unless  you  travel  with  a  phalanx  capable 
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of  peopling  a  whole  cai*avan  ;  eight  persons  will 
be  sufficient  for  this,  the  driver  always  making  the 
ninth  ;   seated  three  in  a  row. 

In  this  journey,  as  I  have  often  found  before, 
the  better  half  of  our  entertainment  was  afibrded 
by  the  intelligence  of  our  companions.  It  was  our 
good  fortune  on  leaving  Albany  to  find  ourselves 
seated  immediately  by  a  gentleman  and  his  lady 
returning  from  Washington  to  this  their  residence. 
He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  came  to  this 
country  in  his  early  youth,  followed  the  profession 
of  the  law,  settled  himself  many  years  since  in 
affluence  on  his  farm  (which  seems  rather  to  fur- 
nish his  amusement  than  his  business),  married  into 
a  family  that  had  emigrated  from  New-England, 
and  settled  down  in  the  neighborhood,  and  lives 
surrounded  not  only  by  all  the  comforts,  but  the 
luxuries  of  life.  We  were  variously  joined  and 
abandoned  by  citizens  of  differing  appearance 
and  professions,  country  gentlemen,  lawyers,  mem- 
bers of  congress,  naval  officers,  farmers,  mecha- 
nics, &c.  There  were  two  characteristics  in  which 
these  our  fellow-travellers  generally,  more  or  less, 
resembled  each  other, — good-humor  and  intelli- 
gence. Wherever  chance  has  as  yet  thrown  me 
into  a  public  conveyance  in  this  country,  I  have 
met  with  more  of  these,  the  best  articles  of  ex- 
change that  I  am  acquainted  with,  than  I  ever 
remember  to  have  found  elsewhere. 

Our  second  day*s  journey  was  long  and  fatiguing, 
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but  withal  very  interesting  ;  the  weather  delightful, 
and  the  scenery  pleasing.  The  road  bore  every 
where  heavy  marks  of  the  JUtgellations  inflicted  by 
the  recent  storms.  It  seemed  often  as  if  not  only 
the  rain  but  the  lightning  had  torn  up  the  ground, 
and  scooped  out  the  soil,  now  on  this  side,  and 
now  on  that ;  into  which  holes,  first  the  right  wheel 
of  our  vehicle,  and  anon  the  left  making  a  sudden 
plump,  did  all  but  spill  us  out  on  the  highway. 
To  do  justice  to  ourselves,  we  bore  the  bruises 
that  were  in  this  manner  most  plentifully  inflicted, 
with  very  tolerable  stoicism  and  unbroken  good- 
humour. 

Gaining  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  we  traced 
its  course  for  sixty  miles,  which,  between  the 
lower  cataract  of  the  Cohoez  and  the  upper  Jails, 
flows  placidly  through  a  country  finely  varied,  rich 
with  cultivation,  and  sprinkled  with  neat  and  broad- 
roofed  cottages  and  villas,  shadowed  with  trees, 
and  backed  with  an  undulating  line  of  hills,  now 
advancing  and  narrowing  the  strath,  and  then  re- 
ceding and  leaving  vistas  into  opening  glades, 
down  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Mohawk  pour 
their  waters.  Massy  woods  every  where  crown 
and  usually  clothe  these  ridges ;  but  indeed,  as  yet, 
there  are  few  districts  throughout  this  vast  country 
where  the  forest,  or  some  remnants  of  it,  stand  not 
within  the  horizon. 
The  valley  of  the  Mohawk  is  chiefly  peopled  by 

old  Dutch  settlers ;   a  primitive  race,  who  retain 
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for  generations  the  character,  customs,  and  often 
the  language  of  their  ancient  country.     Of  all 
European  emigrants,  the  Dutch  and  the  German 
invariably  thrive  the  best,  /ocafe  themselves,  as  the 
phrase  is  here,  with  wonderful  sagacity,  and  this 
being  once  done,  is  done  for  ever.     Great  must 
be  the  penury  from  which   this   harmless  people 
fly,  who  are  thus  attached  to  the  ways  of  their 
fathers,  and  who,  once  removed  to  a  land  yielding 
sustenance  to  the  swart  hand  of  industry,  plant 
so  peacefully  their  penates,  and  root  themselves  so 
fixedly  in  the  soil.     As  a  settler  next  best  to  the 
German,  thrives  the  Scot ;  the  Frenchman  is  given 
to  turn  hunter;  the  Irishman,  drunkard,  and  the 
Englishman,  speculator.     Amusement   rules  the 
flrst^  pleasure  ruins  the  second,  and  self-sufficient 
obstinacy  drives  headlong  the  third.     There  are 
many  exceptions,  doubtless,  to  this  rule ;  and  the 
number  of  these  increases  daily, — and  for  this  reason 
it  is  a  higher  class  that  is  at  present  emigrating. 
I  speak  now  more  particularly  of  England*      It  is 
men  of  substance,  possessed  in  clear  property  of  from 
Ave  hundred  to  five  thousand  pounds,  who  now  at- 
tempt the  passage  of  the  Atlantic.  I  know  of  thirteen 
families  who  lately  arrived  in  these  states  from  the 
Thames,  not  one  of  which  is  possessed  of  less  than 
the  former  sum,  and  some  of  more  than  the  latter. 
I  fear  that  the  policy  of  England*s  rulers  is  cutting 
away  the  sinews  of  the  state.    Why  are  her  yeoman 
disappearing  from    the    soil,   dwindling  into  pau- 
pers, or  flying  as  exiles  ?   Tythes,  taxes,  and  poor. 
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rates—- these  things  must  be  looked  into,  or  her 
population  will  gradually  approach  to  that  of 
Spain,  beggars  and  princes ;  the  shaft  of  the  fair 
column  roft  away. 

Something  less  than  twenty  miles  below  Utica^ 
the  river  makes  a  sharp  angle,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  running  into  a  cleft  or 
gap^  forced  in  primeval  times,  with  dreadful  con- 
vulsion, through  the  ridge  along  the  base  of  which 
it  afterwards  so  peacefully  winds.     The  Mohawk 
assumes  here  much  the  character  of  Loch  Katrine 
at  the  Trosachs  ;  the  beetling  crags,  and  rocks  in 
ruin  hurled,  and  shaggy  wood,  grooved  in  the  dark 
crevices,  and  little  coves,   where  the  still   clear 
water  stirs  not  the  leaf  that  has  dropped  upon  its 
bosom.     But  there  is  no  Ben- Venue  and  Ben- Ann 
to  guard  the  magic  pass ;  nor  lady  with  her  fairy 
ski£^  nor  is  the  fancy  here  entitled  to  image  her ; 
it  may,  however,  if  it  be  sportively  inclined,  pic- 
ture out  the  wild  Indian  paddling  his  canoe,  or 
springing  from  rock  to  rock,  swift  as  the  deer  he 
pursues.     It  is  evident,  that  the  water  once  occu- 
pied the  whole  breadth  of  the  ravine,  when  it  must 
have   boiled  and    eddied  with    somewhat    more 
tumultuous  passions  than  it  shows  at  present.     The 
huge  mis-shapen  blocks  that  now  rise  peacefully 
out  of  the  flood,  beetle  over  the  head  of  the  pas- 
senger, or,  standing  in  the  line  of  his  rough  path, 
force  him  variously  to  wheel  to  right  or  left,  bear 
on  their  sides  the  marks  of  the  ancient  fury  of  the 
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fiubdued  element,  which^  now  having  sunk  its 
t)haniiel,  leaves  room  for  the  road  to  scramble  an 
intricMe  way  by  its  side.  '  When  about  to  issue 
from  the  chasm,  you  open  upon  the  Lesser  IkiiSt 
so  called  in  contrast  to  the  greater  cataract  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  a  wild  scene,  and 
helps  the  fancy  to  image  out  the  uproar  that  must 
in  fcHiner  ages  have  raged  in  the  depths  of  the 
]pass  below.  How  astounding  it  is  to  trace  in  the 
vast  works  of  nature  the  operations  of  time  i  so 
mighty,  and  yet  so  slow,  silent,  and  unseen !  The 
whole  known  history  of  man  reaches  not  back  to 
the  date  of  some  crevice  in  a  mountain)  each 
fathom,  worn  by  a  river  in  his  rocky  bed,  speaks  of 
untold  generations,  swept  from  the  earth,  and  lost 
from  her  records.  How  grand  is  the  solemn 
march  of  nature  still  advancing  without  check,  or 
stop,  or  threat  of  hindrance !  Ages  are  to  h6r  as 
moments^  and  all  the  known  course  of  time  a  span. 
We  reached  Utica  very  tolerably  fs^ged,  and 
bruised  as  I  could  not  wish  an  enemy.  A  day's 
rest  well  recruited  us,  however,  and  gave  us  time 
to  examine  this  wonderful  little  town,  scarce 
twenty  years  old.  An  innkeeper  here,  at  whose 
door  fifteen  stages  stop  daily,  carried,  eighteen 
years  since,  the  solitary  and  weekly  mail  in  his 
coat  pocket,  from  hence  to  Albany.  This  new- 
born Utica  already  aspires  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
state,  and  in  a  few  years  it  probably  will  be  so^ 
though  Albany  is  by  no  means  willing  to  yield  the 
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honor,  nor  New- York  the  convenience,  of  having 
the  seat  of  government  in  her  neighbourhood ; 
but  the  young  western  counties  are  such  stoKt 
and  imperious  children,  that  it  will  soon  be  found 
necessary  to  consult  their  interests. 

The  importance  of  Utica  will  soon  be  increased 
by  the  opening  of  the  great  canal,  destined  here  to 
join  the  Mohawk.  We  swerved  the  next  day  from 
our  direct  route  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  thlflr 
work,  now  in  considerable  progress,  and  which,  in 
its  consequences,  is  truly  grand,  affording  a  watet 
high-way  from  the  heart  of  this  great  continent  tb 
the  ocean  ;  commencing  at  Lake  Erie,  it  finds  a 
Fevel,  with  but  little  circuit,  to  the  Mohawk; 
at  the  Lesser  Falls  are  some  considerable  locks ; 
others  will  be  required  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivet, 
where  the  Hudson  opens  his  broad  way  to  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  thought  that  four  or  five  yeati* 
will  no^t  fully  complete  this  work.  The  mort 
troublesome  opposition  it  has  encountered,  is  in  the 
vast  Onondaga  swamp,  and  not  a  few  of  the  w<w*k^ 
men  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  its  pestilential  atmos- 
phere. 

Leaving  Utica,  the  country  begins  to  assume  A 
rough  appearance ;  stumps  and  girdled  trees  en^ 
cumbering  the  inclosures ;  log-hottses  scattered 
here  and  there ;  the  cultivation  rarely  extending 
more  than  half  a  mile^  nor  usually  so  much,  on  eithef 
hand ;  when  the  fbrest,  whose  face  is  usually  ren- 
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dered  hideous  to  the  eye  of  the'traveller  by  a  skirt* 
ing  line  of  girdled  trees,  half  standing,  half  falling, 
stretches  its  vast,  unbroken  shade  ovejr  plain,  and 
hill,  and  dale ;  disappearing  only  with  the  horizon. 
Frequently,  however,  gaining  a  rising  ground  (and 
the  face  of  the  country  is  always  more  or  less  un- 
dulating), you  can  distinguish  gaps,  sometimes 
long  and  broad,  in  the  deep  verdure,  which  tell 
that  the  axe  and  the  plough  are  waging  war  with 
the  wilderness.  Owing  to  some  disputed  claims 
in  the  tenure  of  the  lands,  cultivation  has  made 
less  progress  here  than  it  has  farther  west,  as  we 
found  on  approaching  the  Skneneatalas,  Cayuga, 
Seneka,  Onondaga,  and  Canadaigua  lakes.  Having 
passed  the  flourishing  town  of  Auburn,  we  found 
the  country  much  more  open  ;  well-finished  houses, 
and  thriving  villages,  appearing  continually.  The 
fifth  day  from  that  of  our  departure  from  Albany 
brought  us  to  this  village,  where  our  kind  fellow- 
travellers  insisted  on  becoming  oiu*  hosts.  The 
villages  at  the  head  of  the  different  lakes  I  have 
enunierated  above,  are  all  thriving,  cheerful,  and 
generally  beautiful ;  but  Canadaigua,  I  think,  bears 
away  the  palm.  The  land  has  been  disposed  of 
in  lots  of  forty  acres  each,  one  being  the  breadth, 
running  in  lines  diverging  on  either  hand  from 
the  main  road.  The  houses  are  all  delicately 
painted ;  their  windows  with  green  Venetian 
blinds,  peeping  gaily  through  fine  young  trees, 
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or  Standing  forward  more  exposed  on  their  little 
lawns,  green  and  fresh  as  those  of  England. 
Smiling  gardens,  orchards  laden  with  fruit  — 
quinces,  apples,  plums,  peaches,  &c.  and  fields, 
rich  in  golden  grain,  stretch  behind  each  of 
these  lovely  villas;  the  church  with  its  white 
steeple  rising  in  the  midst,  overlooking  this  land 
of  enchantment. 

The  increase  of  population,  the  encroachment 
of  cultivation  on  the  wilderness,  the  birth  of 
settlements,  and  their  growth  into  towns,  surpasses 
belief,  till  one  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
miracle,  or  conversed  on  the  spot  with  those  who 
have  been  so.  It  is  wonderfully  cheering  to  find 
yourself  in  a  country  which  tells  only  of  improve* 
ment.  What  other  land  is  there  that  points  not 
the  imagination  back  to  better  days,  contrasting 
present  decay  with  departed  strength,  or  that, 
even  in  its  struggles  to  hold  a  forward  career,  is 
not  checked  at  every  step  by  some  physical  or 
political  hinderance? 

I  think  it  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  I 
am  sure  that  it  was  one  of  his  successors,  who, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  Rome,  said,  that  he  had 
learned  one  thing  there,  **  that  men  died  in  that 
queen  of  cities  as  they  did  elsewhere/'  It  might 
require  more,  perhaps,  to  remind  a  stranger  of  the 
mortality  of  his  species  in  these  states,  than  it  did 
in  old  Rome.  All  here  wears  so  much  the  gloss 
of  novelty— all  around  you  breathes  so  much  of 
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tbe  lifi$  and  energy  of  youth,  that  a  wanderer 
from  the  antique  habitations  of  time-worn  Europe 
might  look  around,  and  deem  that  man  here 
held  a  new  charter  of  existence ;  that  time  had 
folded  his  wings,  and  the  sister  thrown  away  the 
shears. 
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GENESSEE.— VISIT   TO   MR.  WADS  WORTH.*-*  AMERICAN  FAR- 
MER. —  SETTLING    OF   THE   NEW  TERRITORY. FOREST 

SCENERY. 

Genesseo,  August,  1819. 

MY  DEAI^   FRIEND, 

Iaking  a  kind  farewell  of  our  hospitable  friends 

in  Canadaigua,  we  struck  into  the  forest,  and  by  a 

cross  road,  belter  skelter  over  stumps  and  logs, 

rattled  in  a  clumsy  conveyance  to  this  thriving 

settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Genessee.     The 

foad,  though  rough,  was  not  wholly  without  its 

interest ;  at  first,  opening  prospeets  of  hills  and 

valleys,  where  sometimes  the  white  walls  of  a 

young  settlement  glanced  in  the  sun,  relieving 

the  boundless  ^^  continuity  of  shade ;"  and  then 

bordered  occasionally  with  corn-fields  and  young 

orchards  of  peach  and  apple,  groaning  beneath 

their  weight  of  riches.     The  withered  trees  of  the 

forest  jstood   indeed  among  them;    but  though 

these  should  mar  beauty,  they  give  a  character  to 

the  scene  that    s|)eaks   to   the   heart,   if  not  to 

the  eye. 

We    were    received    with    a    warm    welcome 
by   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Wadsworth,   a  name  y  w  ar^ 
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already  acquainted  with.  The  American  gentle- 
man receives  his  guest  in  the  true  style  of  old 
patriarchal  hospitality  —  with  open  hand  at  the 
gate ;  and  leads  you  over  the  threshold  with 
smiling  greetings,  that  say  more  than  a  thousand 
words.  There  is  about  him  an  urbanity,  and  a 
politeness,  breathing  from  the  heart,  which  courts 
and  cities  never  teach.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
disarranged  by  your  presence,  and  yet  all  is  ordered 
for  your  convenience  and  amusement;  you  find 
yourself,  in  a  few  minutes,  one  of  the  family; 
frankness  and  friendliness  draw  forth  the  same 
feelings  from  you ;  you  are  domesticated  at  the 
hearth  and  the  board,  and  depart  at  last  with 
heart  overflowing,  as  from  some  homey  endeared 
by  habit,  and  sacred  association. 

This  house  stands  pleasantly  on  the  gentle 
declivity  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  Genessee  flats  (beautiful  prairie  land  bordering 
the  river),  and  the  rising  grounds,  covered  with 
'dark  forests,  bounding  them.  Some  scattered 
groups  of  young  locust  trees  spread  their  checquered 
shade  upon  the  lawn ;  down  which,  as  seated 
beneath  the  porch,  or  in  the  hall,  with  its  wide 
open  doors,  the  eye  glances,  first  over  a  champaign 
country,  speckled  with  flocks  and  herds,  and 
golden  harvests ;  and  then  over  primeval  woods, 
where  the  Indian  chases  the  wild  deer.  To  the 
right  stretches  a  scattered  village  of  neat  white 
houses,  that  have  just  started  into  being ;  from  the 
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bosom  of  which  rises  the  spire  of  a  little  chapel, 
flashing  against  the  sun;  behind,  barns,  stables, 
and  out*houses ;  and  to  the  right  a  spacious  and 
weU-replenished  garden,  with  orchard  after  orchard, 
laden  with  all  the  varieties  of  apple,  pear,  and  peach. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  is  the  patriarch  of  the  Genessee 
district.  He  is  a  native  of  New  England,  in  whose 
earliest  history  the  name  appears  frequently  and 
honourably.  It  is  scarcely  nineteen  years  since 
this  gentleman,  with  his  brother.  Col.  Wadsworth, 
pierced  into  these  forests,  then  inhabited  only 
by  the  savage  and  his  prey.  The  rich  and  open 
lands  here  stretching  along  the  river,  fixed  their 
attention,  and  having  purchased  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  from  the  Indian  proprietors,  they 
settled  themselves  down  among  them.  The  first 
six  years  were  years  of  fearful  hardship ;  every 
autumn  brought  fevers,  intermitting  and  bilious, 
and  this  too  in  a  wildeaiess  where  no  comforts  or 
conveniencies  could  be  procured.  Their  constitu- 
tions, however,  hardened  by  early  temperance, 
weathered  this  trying  season.  Other  settlers  gra- 
dually joined  them,  and  now  a  smiling  village  is 
at  their  door,  rich  farms  rising  every  where  out  of 
the  forest,  and  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  ever 
surrounding  them.  Mrs.  Wadsworth  tells  me, 
that  her  numerous  family  have  never  been  afflicted 
\yith  sickness  -of  any  kind,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any 
in  the  surrounding  neighbourhoods 
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I  have  not  yet  seen  more  thriving  or  beautiful 
young  settlements  than  those  now  surrounding  me. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  is  considered  as  one  of  the  richest 
proprietors  in  the  state ;  and  well  has  he  acquired 
his  wealth,  and  generously  does  he  employ  it. 
Like  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  he  looks  round 
upon  his  flocks  and  herds,  luxurious  pastures,  and 
rich  fields  of  grain,  bounteous  heaven  ever  adding 
to  his  store,  and  feels  that,  under  its  blessing,-  all 
is  the  reward  of  his  own  industry,  the  work,  as 
it  were,  of  his  creation.  It  is  truly  a  grateful 
sight  to  see  the  wilderness  thus  transformed  into 
beauty ;  to  see  the  human  species  absolved  from 
oppression,  and,  with  it,  absolved  from  misery, 
extending  their  dominion,  not  unjustly  over  their 
feUow-*creatures,  but  over  the  peaceful  earth,  and 
leaving  to  their  posterity  the  well-earned  fruits  of 
their  industry,  and,  what  is  better,  the  pure  ex- 
ample of  time  well  employed.  In  truth  it  cheers 
the  spirits,  and  does  the  heart  good  to  see  these 
things. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  contrasting  the 
condition  of  the  American  with  that  of  the  £ng^ 
lish  farmer ;  no  tythes,  no  grinding  taxes,  no 
bribes  received  or  offered  by  electioneering  candi- 
dates or  their  agents ;  no  anxious  fears  as  to  the 
destiny  of  his  children,  and  their  future  establish* 
ment  in  Ufe.  Plenty  at  the  board;  good  horses  in 
the  stable  J   an  open  door,  a  friendly  welcome. 
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light  spirits,    and  easy  toil;    such  is  what  you 
find  with  the  American  farmer.     In  England  -*- 

"  There  is  a  tale  the  traveller  can  read 
Who,  on  old  Tyber's  banks,  hath  check'd  his  steed, 
And  paus'd,  and  mus*d,  and  wept  upon  the  wreck 
Of  what  was  Rome." 

You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  I  now  see  the 
old  world  in  constrast  with  the  new }  that  this 
is  comparing  age  to  youth,  a  comparison  that  is 
either  unfair  or  childish.  But  is  it  with  nations  as 
with  individuals  ?  Have  they  no  second  youth  ? 
We  have  seldom  seen  that  they  have ;  but  few  in 
their  old  age  have  shewn  such  vigor  as  England. 
Has  she  not  enough  to  work  her  own  regeneration  ? 
I  wish  it  too  well  not  to  beheve  it. 

«  Oh  England  I  well  I  love  thee ;  oft  recall 
Thy  pleasant  fields ;  thy  hills'  soft  sloping  fall ; 
Thy  woods  of  massy  shade  and  cool  retreat ; 
Thy  rivers  in  their  sedges  murmuring  sweet, 
Where  once,  with  tender  feet,  I  wont  to  stray, 
Muttering  my  childish  rhymings  by  the  way  ; 
And  pouring  plenteous  sighs,  I  knew  not  why, 
And  dropping  soft  tears  from  my  musing  eye.  — 
Yes !  much  I  love  thee ;-« turn  not  then  away 
As  tho'  thou  heard'st  a  heartless  alien's  lay. 
Childhood  and  dreaming  youth  flew  o'er  this  head 
Ere  from  thy  pleasant  lawns  the  wanderer  fled ; 
And  tho'  maturer  years  have  mark'd  her  brow. 
And  somewhat  chUl'd  perchance  her  feelings  now, 
•   Still  does  her  stricken  heart  beat  warm  for  thee. 
Much  does  it  wish  thee  great, — much  does  it  wish  theeji^ee. 

Thought  of  a  Rcdute. 
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Forgive  me  this  quotation.  It  expresses  my 
feelings  at  the  moment.  I  need  not  say  moment} 
for  they  force  themselves  upon  me  very  often. 

It  were  difficulti  perhaps,  to  conceive  man 
placed  in  a  more  enviable  position  than  he  is  as  a 
a  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  these  states.  Agriculture 
here  assumes  her  most  cheerful  aspect,  and  (some 
Europeans  might  smile  doubtingly,  but  it  is  true) 
all  her  ancient  classic  dignity,  as  when  Rome 
summoned  her  consuls  from  the  plough.  I  have 
seen  those  who  have  raised  their  voice  in  the 
senate  of  their  country,  and  whose  hands  have 
fought  her  battles,  walidng  beside  the  team,  and 
minutely  directing  every  operation  of  husbandry, 
with  the  soil  upon  their  garments,  and  their  coun- 
tenances bronzed  by  the  meridian  sun.  And 
how  proudly  does  such  a  man  tread  his  paternal 
fields!  his  ample  domains  improving  under  his 
hand ;  his  garners  full  to  overflowing  \  his  table 
replenished  with  guests,  and  with  a  numerous 
ofispring,  whose  nerves  are  braced  by  exercise, 
and  their  minds  invigorated  by  liberty.  It  was 
finely  answered  by  an  American  citizen  to  a  Eu- 
ropean who,  looking  around  him,  exclaimed,  "  Yes; 
this  is  all  well.  You  have  all  the  vulgar  and  th^ 
substantial,  but  I  look  in  vain  for  the  omamentoL 
Where  are  your  ruins  and  your  poetry?  **  "  There 
are  our  ruins,**  replied  the  republican,  pointing  to 
a  revolutionary  soldier  who  was  turning  up  the 
glebe;    and  then,    extending  his  hand  over  the 
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plain  that  stretched  before  them,  smiling  with  lux- 
uriant farms  and  little  villas,  peeping  out  from 
beds  of  trees,  "  /Aer#  is  our  poetry.** 

It  is  not  always,  indeed,  that  the  farmer  may 

aspire  to  affluence,  as  some  of  our  more  ignorant 

emigrants  suppose.     I  have  seen  small  proprietors 

in  this  country,  whose  life  was  one  continued  scene 

of  unbroken  toil,  and  whose   exertions  procured 

little  more  to  themselves  and'  their  families,  than 

common  necessaries  and  indispensable  comforts; 

these,   however,   they  may  always  procure,   and 

sometimes,  by  shifting  the  scene  of  their  industry^ 

may  ensure  more  abundant  returns.     But  here 

again  there  are  often  positive  evils  that  must  be 

placed  in  the  balance  against  positive  good.     The 

hardy  citizen,  who  migrates  from  the  more  sterile 

districts  of  New  England  to  the  virgin  lands  of 

the  West,  has  to  encounter  fatigues;  and  but  too 

frequently  unwholesome  vapors  to  which   even 

his  vigorous  consitution  may  fall  a  sacrifice.     It  is 

wonderful  to  see  how  cheerfully  these  physical 

evils  are.  braved,  and  often  how  well  and  speedily 

they  are   surmounted;   but  still,   with  many,   a 

hard*earned  competence  with  health  will  balance 

against  the  chance  of  greater  abundance,  purchased 

by  years   of  sickness,   or  perhaps  by  a  broken 

constitution. 

We  should,  however,  but  ill  appreciate  the 
causes  which  pour  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the 
east   to   the  west,   if  we   considered  avarice  as 
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Forgive  me  this  quotation.  It  expresses  my 
feelings  at  the  moment.  I  need  not  say  moments 
for  they  force  themselves  upon  me  very  often. 

It  were  difficult,  perhaps,  to  conceive  man 
placed  in  a  more  enviable  position  than  he  is  as  a 
a  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  these  states.  Agriculture 
here  assumes  her  most  cheerful  aspect,  and  (some 
Europeans  might  smile  doubtingly,  but  it  is  true) 
all  her  ancient  classic  dignity,  as  when  Rome 
summoned  her  consuls  from  the  plough.  I  have 
seen  those  who  have  raised  their  voice  in  the 
senate  of  their  country,  and  whose  hands  have 
fought  her  battles,  walidng  beside  the  team,  and 
minutely  directing  every  operation  of  husbandry, 
with  the  soil  upon  their  garments,  and  their  coun- 
tenances bronzed  by  the  meridian  sun.  And 
how  proudly  does  such  a  man  tread  his  paternal 
fields!  his  ample  domains  improving  under  his 
hand ;  his  garners  full  to  overflowing  ^  his  table 
replenished  with  guests,  and  with  a  numerous 
ofispring,  whose  nerves  are  braced  by  exercise, 
and  their  minds  invigorated  by  liberty.  It  was 
finely  answered  by  an  American  citizen  to  a  Eu- 
ropean who,  looking  around  him,  exclaimed,  "  Yes; 
this  is  all  well.  You  have  all  the  vulgar  and  th^ 
substantial,  but  I  look  in  vain  for  the  omamentaL 
Where  are  your  ruins  and  your  poetry?  **  "  There 
are  our  ruinSy**  replied  the  republican,  pointing  to 
a  revolutionary  soldier  who  was  turning  up  the 
glebe;    and  then,    extending  his  hand  over  the 
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plam  that  stretched  before  them,  smiling  with  lux- 
uriant farms  and  little  villas,  peeping  out  from 
beds  of  trees,  "  /Aer#  is  our  poetry. ^^ 

It  is  not  always,  indeed,  that  the  farmer  may 
aspire  to  affluence,  as  some  of  our  more  ignorant 
emigrants  suppose.  I  have  seen  small  proprietors 
ifl  this  country,  whose  life  was  one  continued  scene 
of  unbroken  toil,  and  whose  exertions  procured 
little  more  to  themselves  and'  their  families,  than 
common  necessaries  and  indispensable  comforts; 
these,  however,  they  may  always  procure,  and 
sometimes,  by  shifting  the  scene  of  their  industry, 
may  ensure  more  abundant  returns.  But  here 
again  there  are  often  positive  evils  that  must  be 
placed  in  the  balance  against  positive  good.  The 
hardy  citizen,  who  migrates  from  the  more  sterile 
districts  of  New  England  to  the  virgin  lands  of 
the  West,  has  to  encounter  fatigues,  and  but  too 
frequently  unwholesome  vapors  to  which  even 
his  vigorous  consitution  may  fall  a  sacrifice.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  cheerfully  these  physical 
evils  are.  braved,  and  often  how  well  and  speedily 
they  are  surmounted  j  but  still,  with  many,  a 
hard*earned  competence  with  health  will  balance 
against  the  chance  of  greater  abundance,  purchased 
by  years  of  sickness,  or  perhaps  by  a  broken 
constitution. 

We  should,  however,  but  ill  appreciate  the 
causes  which  pour  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the 
east   to   the  west,   if  we   considered  avarice  as 
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flowed  up  to  him,  and  is  rapidly  sweeping  onwards 
in  all  directions. 

In  the  deep  verdure  of  the  forest,  stretching 
beyond  the  open  lands  that  border  the  river,  the 
eye  discerns  specks  of  a  browner  hue,  which  mark 
where  the  new  settler  has  commenced  his  work  of 
peaceful  industry.  It  was  with  much  surprise, 
that,  in  a  late  excursion,  we  suddenly  opened  upon 
a  flourishing  little  village  that  has  started  up  in  a 
couple  of  years,  or  little  more,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
forest,  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

It  was  towards  evening  when  we  reached  the 
settlement;  and  then,  turning  again  among  the 
trees,  and  making  a  short  ascent  by  a  road  roughly 
paved  with  logs,  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  a 
lawn  in  front  of  a  spacious  and  elegant  dwelling. 
We  had  already  made  acquaintance  with  its  hos- 
pitable owner,  who,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
had  during  the  day  joined  our  cavalcade  in  the 
forest. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  followed  successfully  for  many 
years  the  profession  of  law  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  His  enterprise  and  good  taste  seem  equal 
to  his  opulence.  The  neighbouring  village  has 
grown  up  under  his  eye  j  his  house,  both  within 
and  without,  wears  the  character  of  convenience 
and  elegance.  The  manner  in  which  he  has 
cleared  the  forest  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  his  dwelling,  is  peculiarly  admirable.  In  ge- 
neral, the  settler  cuts  to  right  and  left  with  un- 
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sparing  fury,  anxious  only  to  clear  the  giant  weeds 
which  obstruct  the  light,  and  choke  his  respiration. 
It  is  a  natural  impulse,  perhaps,  which  leads  him 
thus  unthinkingly  to  lay  bare  his   cabin  to   the 
heavens  j  but  some  may  doubt  if  it  be  very  wise, 
and  all  will  agree,  that  it  is  in  very  bad  taste.     I 
know  not   if  the  observation  has  been  made  by 
others,  but  it  has  oflen  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
gap  made  by  the  settler  in  the  dense  mass  of  th^ 
forest,  must  serve  as  a  sort  of  funnel,  by  which 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  must  draw  up  the  noxious 
vapors  from  the  surrounding  shades.     Were  he  to 
place  his  cabin  under  shelter,  and  commence  his 
chief  operations  at   a  little   distance,    I   have  a 
notion   that  his  family   would  both  enjoy  more 
comfort  and  better  health.     I  have  sometimes  put 
a  query  upon  this  subject  to  a  farmer,  who  has 
invariably   assured  me,  that  any   single   tree,   if 
deprived  of  the  support  of  its  neighbours,  would 
infallibly  be  blown  down.     This  seemed  probable 
enough,   but  as  the  assurance  was  generally  ac- 
companied by  some  reflections  upon  the  uselessness 
of  the  long  weedSf  I  felt  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
they  had  ever  had  fair  play.     1  was  convinced  of 
this,  when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canadaigua, 
we  found  a  New  England  farmer,  whose  house 
was  surrounded  by  a  fine  grove  of  young  hickory, 
which  had  been  cleared  out  with  care,  and  stood 
in  perfect  health  and  security. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  has  tried  the  experiment  on  a 
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larger  scale,  and  cleared  the  forest  around  his 
dwelling  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  it  the  air 
of  a  magnificent  park.     It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
soon  these  giants  have  thrown  down  their  branches, 
rejoicing  in  the  air  and  light  suddenly  opened  to 
them.     When   fii-st  exposed,   they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  enormous   ship-masts,   their  smooth, 
silvery  stems,  towering  to  the  skies,  sustaining  on 
their  heads  a  circular  canopy  of  verdure,  like  the 
umbrella  of  a  Brogdignag.     There  is  one  pecu- 
liarity  that  characterizes  [the   American  forest, 
which  is  wonderfully  favorable  to  the  ornamental 
clearer  ;  it  is  the  general  absence  of  brushy  and 
the  fine  smooth  carpet  of  verdure  spread  by  the 
hand  of  nature  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.*     It 
is  doubtless  necessary,  in  this  operation,  to  proceed 
with  much  caution,  and  to  consult  the  nature  of 
the  soil  as  well  as  of  the  tree  you  intend  to  preserve, 
A  fence  from  the  north-west  must  usually  be  in- 
dispensable.     Every  thing  seems  to  have  favored 
Mr.  Hopkinson's  improvements ;    and  we  should 
have  been  well  pleased,  had  time  permitted  us  to 
have  surveyed  them  more  at  leisure. 


•  May  not  this  be  the  cause,  Which,  by  affording  facilities 
to  the  hunter,  served  to  arrest  the  aborigines  of  North  Ame- 
rica in  the  savage  state  ?  The  woods  of  the  southern  continent 
are  represented  as  impeded  by  luxuriant  and  impervious  vege- 
tation. Man,  thus  shut  out  from  the  covert,  and  driven  to  seek 
the  open  plains  and  valleys,  was  there  naturally  lured  to  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  life. 
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Entering  the  house,  the  shade  of  its  broad 
piazzas  and  Venetian  blinds,  through  which  the 
evening  breeze  played  sweetly,  refreshed  us  much 
after  the  fatigues  and  heats  of  the  day.  From  the 
windows  the  eye  glanced  down  the  hill,  through 
vistas  tastefully  opened  in  the  dense  shade,  upon 
the  rich  valley,  watered  by  the  river,  and  the 
undulating  lands  which  lay  beyond ;  the  last  rays 
of  the  sinking  sun  flashed  upon  the  white  walls  of 
the  little  town  of  Genesseo,  perched  upon  the 
distant  horizon,  and  shed  ja  flood  of  glory  upon 
the  wide  world  of  primeval  forest  that  stretched 
around. 

While  refreshing  ourselves  with  a  variety  of 
delicious  fruit,  and,  for  myself,  looking  round  in 
wondering  admiration  at  this  house  of  enchant- 
ment, for  truly,  containing,  as  it  did,  every  con- 
venience and  luxury  that  art  could  afford,  and 
planted  down  thus  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness^ 
it  seemed  like  nothing  else  than  some  palace  of 
the  genii^ -— while  thus  gazing  and  admiring,  a 
pleasing  young  woman  entered,  the  wife  of  a 
neighbouring  settler.  She  prolonged  her  stay 
until  the  sun  had  bade  good  night,  and  then, 
requesting  us  to  look  in  upon  her  in  her  log- 
house  before  our  departure,  remounted  her  horse, 
disappeared  in  the  forest,  and  gained  her  home, 
seven  miles  distant,  more  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
steed  than  any  twinkling  of  the  stars. 

We  made  her  a  visit  next  day.     The  dwelling, 
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though  small,  and  every  way  inconvenient,  as  one 
might  have  imagined,  to  those  accustomed  to  all 
the  comforts  of  a  city  life,  (for  this  gentleman  is 
an  emigrant  from  Boston,  Massachussets,)  was 
rather  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  ordinary  log- 
house,  being  divided  into  a  room  and  kitchen, 
and  having  a  sleeping-apartment  above.  With  all 
these  extras,  however,  the  dwelling  was  comfort- 
less enough  for  a  five  years*  residence;  yet  its 
owners  seemed  contented  in  it,  putting  off  from 
year  to  year  the  building  of  a  better,  and  finding 
in  this  narrow  and  ill-finished  tenement  in  the 
wilderness,  that  contentment  wliich  many  live 
and  die  without  finding  in  a  palace. 

Returning  from  this  excursion,  we  again  tra- 
versed the  open  prairie  that  here  stretches  along 
the  water-course,  and  forms  the  richest  portion  of 
Mr.  Wadsworth's  magnificent  property.  We  often 
paused  to  admire  the  giant  trees,  scattered  taste- 
fully here  and  there  by  the  hand  of  nature;  their 
enormous  trunks,  rooted  in  alluvial  soil,  pointing 
up  their  stems  into  mid  air,  like  the  columns  of 
some  Gothic  minster,  and  then  flinging  abroad 
their  miglity  arms,  from  which  the  graceful  foliage 
dropping  downwards,  opposed,  in  beautiful  con- 
trast, the  rich  verdure  with  the  clean  and  polished 
bark.  The  finest. trees  that  I  had  ever  before 
seen,  had  been  dwarfs,  if  placed  beside  these 
mighty  giants. 

The  art  of  ornamental  planting  has,  as  yet,  been 
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Kttle  cultivated  in  these  states.  -  The  native  forest 
is  generally  in  sight ;  and,  as  the  human  eye  is 
prone  to  rest  with  pleasure  on  what  is  uncommon, 
an  American  usually  considers  an  open  plain  as 
nature's  most  beautiful  feature.  The  settler's  first 
desire  is  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  heavens ; 
when  his  patch  of  ground  is  completely  naked,  he 
tells  you,  that  it  looks  handsome.  As  the  dense 
shade  of  the  forest  recedes,  a  tree,  in  his  mind, 
becomes  less  associated  with  wolves  and  bears, 
swamps  and  agues  ;  and  gradually  he  *  conceives 
the  desire  that  some  sheltering  boughs  were  spread 
between  his  roof  and  the  scorching  rays  of  July's 
sun.  His  object  now  is  to  plant  the  tree  that  will 
grow  the  fastest ;  and,  consequently,  the  finest 
sons  of  the  forest  are  seldom  those  that  he  patro- 
nizes. In  the  older  districts  of  the  Union  that  I 
have  visited,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  I  have 
admired  trees  of  a  very  noble  character,  surround- 
ing the  dwelling  of  the  farmer,  or  dropped  through 
his  fields  as  a  shelter  for  the  cattle. 

Ot^  the  American  oak,  there  are  upwards  of 
thirty  varieties ;  almost  as  many  of  the  walnut ; 
several  of  the  elm,  which  is  a  tree  of  very  un- 
common majesty.  The  sycamore  of  the  Ohio, 
which  can  receive  half  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
within  its  trunk,  seems  to  realize  the  wildest  fables 
of  marvel-loving  travellers.  The  maple  and  the 
hickory  are  also  remarkable;  the  former  for  its 
elegance,  and  the  latter  for  the  rich  color  of  its 
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foliage ;  the  ash  ;•  the  white  pine,  rising  in  pre- 
eminent grandeur ;  the  scent-breathing  cedar ;  the 
graceful  acacia ;  the  wild  cherry,  with  its  bea^itiful 
fruit  clustered  on  the  stalk  like  currants;  and, 
among  the  flowering  trees,  the  sweet  locust,  breath- 
ing the  breath  of  violets ;  the  catalpa,  with  its 
Umbrageous  leaves,  and  luxuriant  blossoms;  the 
majestic  tulip,  pointing  up  his  clean  and  unen- 
cumbered shaft,  and  throwing  down  his  branches 
heavy  with  polished  foliage  and  millions  of  flowers. 
Indeed  the  varieties  of  the  native  trees  are  almost 
endless;  and  when  cultivated  with  care,  and  ar- 
ranged with  taste,  may  even  surpass  in  majesty 
the  woodland  tribe  of  England. 

It  has  struck  me,  that  the  American  trees  (I 
speak  of  them  when  reared  for  ornament,  or 
dropped  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  more  taste 
perhaps 'than  art  could  rival,)  have  a  character 
which  might  be  termed  one  of  simple  majesty, 
while  those  of  England  are  remarkable  for  a 
romantic  or  even  savage  grandeur.  The  gnarled 
oaky  his  boughs  covered  with  lichens,  thrust  forth 
horizontally  but  grotesquely,  stands  beneath  the 
watery  skies  of  England,  a  hardy  veteran,  nerved 
to  brave  the  elements,  and  opposing  his  broad 
and  shaggy  forehead  to  the  storm,  as  reckless  of 
its  fury,  and  indifferent  alike  to  the  smiles  and 
frowns  of  heaven.  Vegetation  here  being  much 
more  rapid,  the  American  tree  puts  forth  longer 
shoots,  springing  upwards  to  the  sun,  with  a  stem 
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Straight)  smooth,  and  silvery,  and  flinging  forth 
his  sweeping  branches  to  wave  with  every  gust* 
This  perhaps  appUes  more  peculiarly  to  the  elm, 
a  tree  of  singular  grace  and  beauty,  but  answers, 
more  or  less,  to  all  the  nobler  sons  of  the  forest. 
In  general  the  wood  of  this  country  is  of  superior 
stature  to  that  of  our  island,  but  is  charged  with 
fewer  branches,  or  more  properly  speaking,  twigs^ 
Under  an  oak  in  England,  you  can  barely  see  the 
winter's  heaven;  here,  when  stripped  of  its  foliage, 
the  most  rugged  tree  would  afford  no  shelter.  There 
is,  in  short,  less  wood,  or  rather  it  shoots  upwards 
more  in  straight  lines ;  the  foliage  is  magnificent, 
and  wonderfully  varied  in  its  shades.  You  will 
remember  the  glories  of  the  autumnal  tints :  their 
richness  defies  the  pen  or  the  pencil. 

The  character  of  the  American  forest,  you  are, 
perhaps,  familiar  with :  springing  out  of  a  virgin 
soil,  and  struggling  upwards  to  catch  the  sun's 
glance,  the  stems  are  frequently  of  enormous 
stature  j  and,  from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
wholly  free  from  moss  and  lichen.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  absence  of  brush,  and  the  carpet  of 
verdure  that  covers  the  soil ;  where  this  is  firm 
and  dry,  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  to 
wander  among  these  primeval  shades ;  —  at  least 
those  will  think  so  whose  eyes  are  not  palled  with 
their  eternal  contemplation.  When  the  first  gloom 
of  evening  **  deepens  the  horror  of  the  woods,"  it 
is  finely  impressive  to  thread  their  dark  mazes, 
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and  greatly  interesting  when  the  night  closes  in 
tb  catch  the  glimmer  of  some  settler's  fire,  and, 
as  you  approach,  to  see  its  rays  streaming  across 
your  path  from  his  cabin- door. 

During  the  summer  nights,  a  log-hut  often  pre- 
sents a  very  singular  appearance.  It  is  not  un- 
usual, when  the  hot  months  set  in,  to  clear  away 
the  mud  which  stops  the  interstices  between  the 
logs,  as  they  are  raised  horizontally  upon  each 
other,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  external 
air.  In  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  the  light  stream- 
ing through  these  crevices,  gives  to  the  cabin  the 
appearance  of  being  either  illuminated  or  on  fire. 
A  painter  might  then  often  pause  to  consider  the 
family  group  assembled  in  the  little  dwelling : 
the  father  resting  after  the  day's  fatigues  —  his 
prattling  urchins  round  him,  while  the  busy  matron 
prepares  the  evening  meal.  Insensible  were  the 
heart  that  could  pass  without  emotion  this  little 
scene  of  human  industry  and  human  happiness. 
The  cotter's  evening  light  is  interesting  every 
where ;  but  doubly  so  when  it  shines  in  a  world 
of  solitude  such  as  this. 
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LETTER  XII. 

INDIAN    VILLAGE. OBSERVATIONS     ON    THE     INDIANS. — 

CONDUCT    OF     THE     AMERICAN     GOVERNMENT    TOWARDS 
THEM. 

■ 

Genesseo,  August,  1819. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

Some  days  since  we  made  two  of  a  large  party 
to  the  high  banks  of  the  Genessee,  and  in  our 
return  visited  an  Indian  village.  The  huts  were 
scattered  wildly  over  a  little  hiU  jutting  forward 
from  the  forest,  and  commanding  a  magnificent 
prospect  down  the  course  of  the  river. 

These  Indians  had  more  of  the  character  of  the 
lords  of  the  wilderness  than  any  I  had  yet  seen ; 
but  even  these  are  a  wasting  remnant  that  must 
soon  disappear  with  the  receding  forest.  Notwith- 
standing their  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  their  white  neighbours,  they  keep  their  lan- 
guage pure,  and  their  manners  and  habits  with 
but  little  variation.  The  richness  of  the  soil,  or 
the  beauty  of  the  spot,  seems  to  have  attached 
them  to  the  neighbourhood,  as  they  refuse  to  sell 
their  patrimony,  though  every  year  renders  the 
game  more  shy,  and,  consequently,  the  business 
of  the  hunter  more  doubtful  and  toilsome. 
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The  falling  greatness  of  this  people,  disappear- 
ing from  the  face  of  their  native  soil,  at  first  strikes 
mournfully  on  the  imagination ;  but  such  regrets 
are  scarcely  rational.  The  savage,  with  all  his 
virtues,  and  he  has  some  virtues,  is  still  a  savage, 
nobler,  doubtless,  than  many  who  boast  themselves 
civilized  beings  ;  nobler  far  than  any  race  of  slaves 
who  hug  their  chains  while  they  sit  in  proud  con- 
templation of  days  of  glory  that  have  set  in  night ; 
but  still  holding  a  lower  place  in  creation  than  men 
who,  to  the  proud  spirit  of  independence,  unite 
the  softer  feelings  that  spring  only  within  the 
pale  of  civilized  life.  The  increase  and  spread  of 
the  white  population  at  the  expense  of  the  red,  is, 
as  it  were,  the  triumph  of  peace  over  violence ; 
it  is  Minerva's  olive  bearing  the  palm  from  Nep- 
tune's steed. 

Not  that  the  aborigines  of  this  fine  country  have 
never  had  to  complain  of  wrong  and  violence, 
offered  by  the  invaders  of  the  soil.  The  Indian, 
as  he  looks  mournfully  upon  the  scattered  remnant 
of  his  once  powerful  tribe,  recounts  a  long  list  of 
injuries,  received  by  his  ancestors  from  those 
strangers  whom  they  were  at  first  willing  to  re- 
ceive as  friends  and  brothers.  Though  he 
should  acknowledge,  that  the  right  by  which  the 
early  settlers  were  willing  to  hold  a  portion  of  their 
territory,  was  that  of  purchase,  he  may  justly  com- 
plain, that  the  sale  had  little  in  it  of  fair  reciprocity, 
which  was  often  rather  compelled  than  proposed. 
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The  first  contractSi  indeed,  were  peaceful ;  entered 
into  vnth  tolerable  fairness  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  willingness  on  the  other ;  but  it  was  not  in 
human  nature,  that  the  native  inhabitants  should 
long  view  without  jealousy  the  growing  strength 
of  new  comers,  whose  knowledge,  and  cultivation 
of  the  peaceful  arts,  secured  a  r^ttio'of  increase  to 
their  population  so  far  beyond  that  of  the  wild  abori- 
gines ;  and  whose  hardihood,  scarce  inferior  to  that 
of  the  savage,  marked  them  as  such  dangerous 
antagonists.  Actuated  by  this  jealousy,  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  various  colonies,  thinly  scattered  along 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  was  often  attempted ; 
and,  had  these  savage  nreasures  been  taken  in  con- 
cert by  the  different  tribes  and  nations,  the  eicter- 
mination  of  the  obnoxious  intruders  must  have  been 
effected.  Hostile  feelings,  so  naturally  aroused  on 
the  one  side^  were  soon  as  naturally  aroused  on  the 
other.  In  these  earlier  acts  of  aggression,  were 
we  to  allow  nothing  to  the  jealous  passions,  conn^ 
men  to  the  Indians  as  men,  and  to  the  wild  pas- 
sionsy  peculiar  to  them  as  savages,  we  mighty 
perhaps,  find  more  cause  to  charge  the  natives 
with  cruelty  and  treachery,  than  the  European 
settlers  with  injustice. 

In  considering  the  sufferings  of  those  hardy 
adventurers,  we  are  filled  with  astonishment,  as 
well  as  pity  and  admiration.  How  powerful  the 
charm  of  independence  to  reconcile  man  to  such 
a  course  of  hardship  ;  to  lead  him  forth  from  the 
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pale  of  civilized  life,  to  seek  his  subsistence  among 
wolves,  and  bears,  and  savages ;  now  exposed  to 
Siberian  rigors,  and  theti  to  African  heats ;  endur- 
ing famine,  and  breathing  unwholesome  exhala* 
tions;  lighting  his  nightly  fire  to  ward  off  the  attack 
of  tbe  wild  beast,  and  apprehending  from  every 
thicket  the  winged  arrow  of  the  Indian!  Well 
may  we  look  to  find  a  proud  and  vigorous  nation 
in  the  descendants  of  such  hardy  progenitors. 

The  attacks  of  the  Indians  usually  ended  to 
their  disadvantage ;  weakened  their  numbers,  and 
forced  them  to  make  concessions.-  By  each  suc- 
ceeding treaty,  the  boundaries  receded;  and,  as 
the  new  people  gained  in  strength  what  the  natives 
lost,  the  latter  became  as  much  exposed  to  Euro- 
pean rapacity,  as  the  former  had  ever  been  to 
Indian  cruelty.  The  contention  for  mastery  be- 
tween the  French  and  English,  which,  had  the  na- 
tives been  united  in  their  councils,  might  possibly  * 
Jiave  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  crushing 
both,  only  hurried  forward  their  own  ruin.  The 
subsequent  policy  of  the  British  government,  so 
magnificently  denounced  by  the  generous  Chatham, 
which,  during  her  struggle  with  the  revolted  colo- 
nies, raised  the  war-whoop  of  their  savage  neighbors, 
was  the  cause  of  additional  ruin  to  the  native 
tribes  ;  whose  numbers  were  always  thinned,  what- 
ever might  be  the  issue  of  their  incursions. 

After  the  establishment  of  American  independ- 
ence, the  Indians  soon  felt  the  effect  of  the  wise 
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and  humane  system  of  policy,  adopted  by  the 
federal  government.  The  treaties  entered  into 
with  the  natives,  have  never  been  violated  by  her 
sanction  or  connivance,  while  she  has  frequently 
exerted  her  influence  to  preserve,  or  to  make  peace 
between  contending  tribes.  She  has  sought  to 
protect  them  from  the  impositions  of  traders  and 
land  jobbers,  and  to  lure  them  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  peaceful  arts.  Among  the  most  useful  of 
the  government  regulations,  are  those  which  de- 
prive individuals  of  the  power  of  entering  into 
land  contracts  with  the  Indians,  and  which  exclude 
spirituous  liquors  and  flre-arms  from  the  bartering 
trade  prosecuted  on  the  western  borders.  It  is 
to  be  wished,  that  the  Canada  government  would 
equally  enforce  the  latter  regulation.  Intoxication 
has  proved  a  yet  worse  scourge  to  the  wild  natives^ 
than  the  small-pox.  It  not  only  whets  their  fero- 
city, but  hurries  them  into  the  worst  vices,  and 
consequently  the  worst  diseases.  While  blankets, 
wearing-apparel,  implements  of  husbandry,  pel- 
try, &c.,  are  the  American  articles  of  barter  for 
the  game  and  furs  of  the  Indian  hunters,  those  of 
the  traders  of  the  north-west  are  chiefly  spirituous 
liquors,  and  fire-arms.  This  secures  to  them  the 
preference  in  the  Indian  market,  where  more  furs 
will  be  given  for  a  keg  of  whiskey,  or  a  musket,, 
than  for  a  whole  bale  of  woollen  goods.  But  this 
is  a  short-sighted  policy.  The  northern  tribes, 
armed  with  muskets,  and  intoxicated  with  liquor. 
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go  to  war  with  each  other,  or  else  with  the  more 
southern  tribes ;  which  last  they  have,  in  many 
cases,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  exterminated. 
The  intrigues  of  European  traders,  and  the  species 
of  goods  exchanged  by  them  with  the  savages, 
have,  of  late  years,  done  more  towards  the  exter- 
mination of  the  aborigines,  by  war  and  disease,  than 
has  even  the  rapid  spread  and  increase  of  the 
white  population,  by  the  felling  of  the  forest,  and 
destruction  of  the  game.  The  last  cause  operates 
only  on  the  borders  ;  but  the  others  are  felt  to  the 
Pacific,  and  the  icy  barrier  of  the  north.  The 
Indians  are  now  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  by  the  silent,  but  sure  operation  of  coirup- 
tion  and  misery :  wherever  the  Canadian  trader 
pierces,  he  carries  poison  with  him,  and  thus  is  at 
once  working  the  destruction  of  the  native  hunt- 
ers, and  of  the  rich  trade  which  he  prosecutes 
with  them. 

The  Americans  are  the  only  people  who  can 
ultimately  benefit  by  the  destruction  of  the  tribes, 
and  therefore  it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  their 
government  to  have  placed  the  trade  under  such 
regulations  as  are  calculated  to  promote  tlie  inter- 
ests of  the  aborigines.  The  restrictive  laws  upon 
the  Indian  trade  are  carefully  enforced.  Grov- 
emment  agents;  with  fixed  salaries,  are  stationed 
in  the  line  of  foits  protecting  the  western  fron- 
tier, to  whom  appeals  can  always  be  made  by 
the   Indians.      Under  the  eye  of  these  agents, 
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trading  establishments  are  conducted,  in  which  a 
fair  and  stated  price  is  laid  upon  the  American 
articles  of  barter.  This  has  the  effect  of  constrain- 
ing the  private  traders  to  honesty ;  who,  of  course, 
will  find  no  market,  if  they  do  not  sell  on  equal 
terms  with  the  government  establishments.  The 
price  fixed  by  the  government,  places  on  the  prime 
cost  what  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  establishment,  which  is  conducted  on  the 
strictest  principles  of  American  economy. 

The  humane  policy  of  the  American  government 
in  this  matter,   may  be  supposed  to  have  had  in 
view  the  protection  of  the  white  settlements  on  the 
frontier,  as  well  as  of  the  native  tribes.     The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  distilled  spirits 
and  fire-arms  among  the  latter  occasions    them 
rather  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  than  upon  the 
distant  whites.     A  quarrel  in  their  feasts  produces 
murder,  and  this  is  seldom  expiated,  but  by  the 
blood  of  the  aggressor,  and  of  his  tribe.     Some  of 
the  savage  incursions  on  the  western  frontier  have 
originated  in  disputes  between  a  white  and  a  red 
hunter ;  but  such  quarrels  have  easily  been  healed 
by  the  intervention  of  the  federal  government.  The 
cruel  Indian  wars,  which  have  occasionally  deso- 
lated the  frontier,  massacreing  whole  families  of 
women,  children,  and  infants  at  the  breast^  have 
been  invariably  produced  by  the  machinations  of 
Florida,  or  Canadian  traders,  or  of  European  emis- 
saries.    The  policy  of  America  upon  these  occa- 
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sions  has  proved  rather  humane  than  interested. 
Her  friendly  Indians,  more  peaceful,  and  less 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  have  proved  fee- 
ble allies ;  and  often,  by  drawing  upon  her  for 
protection  from  their  ferocious  neighbors,  have 
turned  the  tide  of  their  enemies'  fury  upon  her 
borders. 

There  are,  in  many  of  the  states,  some  sorry- 
remnants  of  the  aborigines,  settled  down  as  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil ;  and  yet  this  character  can 
hardly  be  applied  to*  them,  so  little  skill,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  so  little  interest  do  they  exhibit 
in  pursuits  so  opposed  to  the  habits  of  their 
ancestors. 

In  the  sale  of  territory,  made  at  different  times 
by  the  native  tribes  to  the  states,    and  now  to 
the  national  Congress,  some   reservations  of  par- 
ticular  tracts  have    been  stipulated    for  by  the 
original  proprietors.      As   the   white   population 
flows  up  to  these  districts,  the  game,  of  course, 
takes  flight,  and  the  wilder  hunters  take   flight 
with  it.     The  Indians  are  then  frequently  disposed 
to  move  off  in  a  phalanx,  and  to  make  a  final 
sale  of  their  landed  property.     Frequently,  how- 
ever, by  the  humane  intervention  of  the  legisla- 
ture,   or   of  philanthropic   individuals,  the   more 
peaceful,  which,  with  the  savage,  usually  signifies 
the  more  lazy,  are  induced  to  remain,  and  gradu- 
ally to  forego  the  occupation  of  the  chase  for  that 
of  husbandry.     Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  vast  field 
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of  the  wlrite  population,  now  stretched  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Missouri,  we  find  some  little  specks 
of  the  red  Indian,  scattered  like  the  splinters  of  a 
wreck  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

The  issue  of  these  experiments  has  invariably 
been  such  as  to  stamp  them  with  benevolence,  rather 
than  wisdom.  It  is,  indeed,  truly  melancholy  to 
see  what  slender  success  has  hitherto  attended  all 
the  attempts,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature, societies  or  individuals,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  these  half-civilized  natives.  Filth  and 
sloth  are  in  their  cabins ;  sometimes  superstition, 
but  very  rarely  knowledge  in  their  minds.  Witl) 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  Indian,  on  emerging 
from  the  savage  state,  sinks,  instead  of  rising  in 
the  scale  of  being.  There  are  two  principal  causes 
to  which,  perhaps,  this  may  be  attributed ;  first, 
that  the  nobler  the  spirit,  the  more  attached  is  it 
to  its  race,  and  to  what  it  conceives  to  be  the 
dignity  of  that  race.  Such  fly  the  approach  of 
civilization,  and  bury  themselves  deeper  in  the 
forest,  identifying  happiness  with  liberty,  and 
liberty  with  the  wide  earth's  range.  Thus  it  is 
only  the  more  tame  and  worthless  who  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  experiments  of  the  humane  or  the 
curious. 

But  there  is  another  cause  which  has  operated 
generally  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  Indian 
habits  to  those  of  the  whites,  they  have  bee  i  each 
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too  violently  opposed  to  the  other.  Had  the  red 
man  been  less  savage,  or  the  white  man  less 
civilized,  each  would  have  yielded  a  little  to  the 
other,  and  the  habits  of  the  two  people,  and  gra- 
dually the  two  people  themselves  have,  in  some 
measure,  assimilated  and  amalgamated.*  In  the 
southern  continent,  we  see  that  the  haughty  and 
cruel  Spaniard  often  condescended  to  mix  his 
blood  with  that  of  his  conquered  vassals  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  many  of  the  early  adventurers  con- 
sulted their  pride,  as  well  as  their  interest,  in 
uniting  themselves  to  the  daughters  of  tributary 
or  slaughtered  Incas.  It  is  this  mixed  race,  re* 
markable  no  less  for  their  intelligence  than  their 
high  spirit,  who  are  now  working  out  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country  from  the  odious  thraldom  of 
Spain,   and  who   are  destined,    perhaps,  in    the 

*  It  may  seem  strange  afler  this  to  conjecture,  that,  had  the 
North  American  continent  been  colonized  entirely  by  French, 
this  would  have  happened.  That  people,  though  in  a  relish  for 
many  of  the  ornamental  arts,  seemingly  further  advanced  in 
mental  cultivation  than  their  English  neighbours,  yet  from  their 
inferior  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  government,  and 
from  their  being  less  practised  in  the  exercise  of  steady  in- 
dustry, there  has  always  been  a  less  gap  between  them  and  the 
wild  hunter,  than  between  the  latter  and  the  English.  The 
French  have  always  lived  on  more  friendly  terms  with*  the 
natives  than  either  the  English  or  the  Anglo-American.  Many 
wild  Indians  have  a  mixture  of  French  blood  in  their  veins; 
and,  in  the  miserable  remains  of  the  old  French  settlements 
in  the  western  territory,  is  found  a  mongrel  population,  but 
little  removed  from  the  half-civilized  savage. 
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course  of  a  few  generations,  to  rival,  in  sti*ength 
and  civilization,  the  proudest  empires  of  the  old 
hemisphere. 

The  marriage  of  Rolfe,  a  companion  of  the 
heroic  father  of  Virginia,  with  the  amiable 
Pocahontas,  is  almost  the  only  instance  on  record 
of  a  legal  engagement  contracted  by  the  ear}y 
settlers  with  the  women  of  this  county.  From  the 
moral  habits  and  religious  principles  of  the  former, 
it  is  probable,  that  illicit  intercourse  was  very 
rarely  indulged  in  ;  where  this  might  occur,  the 
ofispring  would,  of  necessity  (as  well  as  by  the 
Indian  customs)  remain  with  the  mother,  and  b^ 
come  incorporated  with  her  tribe.  The  aborigines 
having  remained  in  statu  quo^  or,  if  any  tiling,  re- 
trograded in  the  scale  of  being,  while  the  new 
population  has  been  making  farther  advances  in 
civilization,  it  is  little  surprising  that  an  instance 
is  hardly  to  be  found  of  a  mixture  between  the 
two  races. 

To  account  for  the  untameable  spirit  of  the  wild 
Indian,  or  the  seemingly  unimprovable  dispositions 
of  the  halt^omesticated  Indian,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  imagine  any  distinctions  implanted 
by  nature  between  the  red  man  and  the  white. 
The  savage  is  not  brought  within  the  pale  of 
civilized  life  in  a  day^  nor  a  year,  nor  a  generation: 
ages  are  required  to  mould  him  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  as  the  water  smooths  the  rock  over  which 
it  flows  ;    the  hand  of  nature  nuist  work,   not  that 
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of  art  J  it  is  circumstance,  not  precept,  that  must 
operate  on  his  mind,  and  lead  him,  unknown  to 
himself,  to  submit  to  constraints,  and  to  yield  to 
the  sway  of  feelings  which  his  ancestors  would  have 
spumed.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  hunter's  life  to 
which  even  the  civilized  man  is  not  insensible  ;  it 
speaks  at  once  to  the  imagination,  is  felt  in  the 
nerves  and  the  spirits,  sets  fate  at  defiance,  cancels 
the  list  of  the  moral  ills,  and  in  the  very  increase 
of  the  physical,  braces  the  frame  to  bear,  and 
the  spirit  to  mock  at  them.  It  would  need  wiser 
teachers  than  were  easily  found  to  uproot  the 
associations  that  are  fixed  in  his  mind,  to  break 
the  habits  that  form  a  part  of  his  existence,  and 
that  have  given  the  bent  to  his  character ;  but, 
even  if  such  teachers  could  be  found,  tliey  must 
go  to  the  savage,  not  bring  the  savage  to  them  ; 
they  must  not  place  him  in  a  world  whose  feelings 
and  habits  are  as  far  removed  from  his,  as  the  east 
from  the  west ;  whose  virtues  he  cannot  under- 
stand, but  whose  vices  he  will  certainly  imitate. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  Indian  youth,  who  has  been  educated  in  the 
colleges  of  these  states,  having  risen  to  distinction, 
or  assumed  a  place  in  civilized  society.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  first,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
any  race  whatsoever  is  gifted  by  nature  so  as  to 
become  distinguished.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
have  hitherto  been  few,  and  we  must  draw  many 
blanks  in  a  lottery  before  we  can  draw  a  prize. 
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Secondly,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  prouder 
spirits,  who  are  usually  the  stronger  intellects,  have 
been  those  who  spurned  the  restraint  imposed  by 
habits  and  laws  foreign  to  those  of  their  race,  and 
who  fled  from  the  refinements  of  strangers  to  the 
savage  woods,  and  the  savage  ways  of  their  fathers. 
WHiere  is  the  young  mind  of  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm that  is  not  curious  to  trace  the  character  of 
those  who  gave  it  being,  and  is  not  prone  to 
ascribe  to  it  something  noble  and  singularly  ex- 
cellent ?  They  who  have  known  the  feelings  of 
an  orphan,  when  in  a  house  and  country  foreign  to 
his  race,  how  he  yearns  to  hear  of  those  who 
nursed  his  infancy,  but  whose  voice  and  features 
are  lost  to  his  memory  ;  how  he  muses  on  them  in 
solitude,  calls  upon  their  names  in  moments  of 
distress,  and  idly  fancies  that  fortune  could  never 
have  wrung  from  him  a  tear,  had  they  lived 
to  cherish  and  protect  him  ;  they  whose  fate  it  has 
been  to  know  such  feelings,  will  easily  conceive 
how  the  young  Indian,  alone  among  strangers,  must 
look  wistfully  to  the  wilderness,  where  his  tribe 
tread  the  haunts  of  their  fathers,  free  as  the  winds, 
and  wild  as  the  game  they  pursue.  I  know  not  if 
the  circumstances  of  my  own  early  life  have 
tended  to  make  me  sympathise  peculiarly  with 
such  a  situation,  but  the  position  of  the  Indian 
youth,  as  an  alien  and  an  orphan,  among  his 
American  guardians  and  play-mates,  strikes  me  as 
singularly  affecting. 
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If  we   look  to  those  feeble   remnants   of  the 
aborigines/ who,  here  and  there,  have  settled  down 
in  the  states,  under  protection  of  their  laws,  and 
marvel  to  see  them  dwindling  away  from  the  face 
of  the  soil,  a  prey  to  the  pestilence  of  intemperance 
and  sloth,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  reclaim  them, 
we  may,  perhaps,   without  calling  in  doubt  the 
judiciousness  of  these  efforts,  perceive  that  they 
are    counteracted  by  circumstances    beyond  the 
control  either  of  the  legislature,  or  of  individuals. 
It  is  invariably  seen  that  the  savage,  when  removed 
into  the  centre  of  a  civilized  world,  acquires  a 
taste  for    the  coarser  indulgences  that  he  finds 
within  his  reach,  before  he  can  be  taught  to  ea. 
gage  in  irksome  employments  that  promise  only 
moderate  and  future  good.     Industry  and  tem- 
perance are  virtues  of  calculation,  and  the  savage 
is  unused  to  calculate.     When  removed  ifrom  the 
fortes,    the   Indian  has  lost   his   accustomed  in- 
centives to  exertion,  those  more  hidden  ones  that 
surround  him  he  does  not  see,  or,  if  pointed  out 
to  him,  does  not  feel.      His  old  virtues  are  no 
longer  in  demand,  and  a  length  of  years  were  re- 
quisite to  lead  him  to  adopt  new  ones.      Ere  this 
season  comes,  his  slender  and  decreasing  numbers 
will  probably  be  reduced  to  a  cypher.     In  passing 
lately  through  the  Oneida  settlement,  we  saw  many 
cabins   deserted,    and  the   inhabitants,  who  still 
haunted  the  remainder,  dragging  on  a  drowsy  ex- 
istence, painfully  contrasted  with  the  life  and 
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vigor  of  the  white  population  that  is  flowing  past 
them.  In  many  parts  of  the  old  states,  such  set* 
tlements  have  totally  disappeared,  so  gradually  and 
silently,  that  none  can  tell  when  or  how. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  however,  upon  a  cir. 
cumstance,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  con-« 
siderably  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  humanizers 
of  the  Indian.  Religion  has  been  too  generally 
employed  as  the  first  agent.  A  practical  philoso- 
pher were  the  best  tutor  in  this  case.  The  more 
beautiful,  not  to  say  the  more  abstruse  the  religion, 
the  more  should  the  mind  be  prepared  to  receive 
it  The  untutored  ears  of  the  Indians  are  assailed 
by  teachers  of  all  kinds.  The  Friends  and 
Moravians  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  their  ex^ 
ertions  are  sometimes  partially  repaid,  and  even 
when  unsuccessful,  humanity  is  still  their  debtor. 
But  there  are  sects  which  this  world  shares  in  com-* 
mon  with  the  old,  who,  considered  by  themselves, 
are  harmless,  and  so  far  as  intention  goes,  virtuous, 
but  attending  to  the  effect  they  work  upon  others, 
the  weak  and  the  ignorant,  are  as  mischievous 
members  as  a  community  can  well  be  troubled 
with. 

It  is  strange,  in  this  nation  of  practical  philo* 
sophers,  to  find,  here  and  there,  a  society  of  the 
wildest  fanatics,  and  a  perambulating  teacher,  com- 
pared to  whom  the  wildest  followers  of  Wesley  or 
Whitfield  were  rational.  These  strange  expounders 
of  the  simple  lessons  of  Christ  are  ever  most  zea- 
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lously  employed  in  doubly  confounding  understand* 
ings  already  bewildered ;  in  making  the  ignorant 
foolish,  and  the  foolish  insane.  Their  more  fre- 
quent victims  are  the  poor  blacks,  who  are  some- 
times seen  assembled  in  crowds  round  one  of  these 
teachers,  groaning  and  gesticulating  like  Pythia  on 
the  tripod.  Their  success  on  the  whole  is  but  in- 
different among  the  Indians ;  where  they  fail  to 
persuade,  they  probably  disgust,  or  perhaps  only 
astonish  ;  and  though  these  last  are  the  best  of  the 
three  consequences,  it  were  doubtless  as  well  that 
they  were  secured  from  all. 

I  suspect  that  the  doctrines,  or,  more  properly, 
absurdities  of  these  wild  fanatics,  are  what  chiefly 
arrest  the  mental  advance  of  the  negro  in  these 
northern  states,  and  form  one  of  the  minor  causes 
which  prevent  that  of  the  savage.  Among  the 
ignorant,  one  fool  can  work  more  harm  than  twenty 
wise  men  can  work  good ;  though  indeed  with 
the  Indian,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  wise  men,  if 
left  to  themselves,  could  work  much.  It  seems 
that  the  fate  of  the  aborigines  of  this  magnificent 
country  is  governed  by  immutable  laws,  which  no 
efforts  of  man  can  turn  aside.  They  appear  des- 
tined to  dwindle  away  with  the  forests  that  shelter 
them,  and  soon  to  exist  only  in  traditionaiy  lore, 
or  in  the  wild  tale  of  some  wild  genius. 

Though  it  is  of  necessity  singularly  difficult  to 
obtain  any  accurate  knowledge  of  a  people  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  arts,  and  possessed  of  no 
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other  means  of  retailing  the  most  important  na- 
tional revolutions  than  that  of  oral  tradition,  yet 
the  persevering  labors  of  some  American  citizens 
and  literary  societies,  as  well  as  of  some  eminent 
European  travellers,  have  done  much  towards  elu- 
cidating the  past  as  well  as  present  condition  of 
the  native  tribes.  The  philosophical  society  of  Phi- 
ladelphia has  more  particularly  collected  much  va- 
luable information.  * 
It  is  certainly  greatly  desirable  that  some  just 

knowledge  oftheaborignes,  so  fast  disappearing  from 
the  earth,  should  rapidly  be  obtained.  Europeans  in 
general,  may  peruse  with  little  curiosity  the  legends 
of  a  people  with  whom  they  or  their  ancestors 
were  never  placed  in  contact ;  but  with  Ameri- 
cans they  must  ever  possess  a  national  interest,  the 
romance  of  which  will  gradually  increase  with  their 
increasing  antiquity. 

I  hope  I  do  not  send  you  in  this  letter  too  se- 
rious a  dissertation.     I  sometimes  fear  lest  I  an- 

♦  The  observations  of  the  amiable  missionary  John  Hecke- 
welder  upon  the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  six  na- 
tions, Delawares,  Mohicans,  &c.,  lately  published  at  the  request 
of  that  society,  are  peculiarly  interesting.  Perhaps  he  may 
be  accounted  somewhat  partial  to  his  wild  associates,  but  his 
statements  are  made  with  so  much  simplicity,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  receive  them  as  accurate.  This  distinguished 
missionary  is  attached  to  the  Moravian  establishment  of  Beth- 
lehem in  Pensylvania.  The  Moravians  have  peculiarly  distin- 
guished themselves,  not  merely  by  their  zeal  in  the  religious 
conversion  of  the  savages,  but  by  their  patient  and  judicious 
exertions  to  lead  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  peaceful  arts. 
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swer  your  questions,  and  those  of  *  *  *  *  with 
too  much  detail,  and  at  other  times  with  too  little. 
You  must  allow  something  occasionally  to  my  more 
slender  stock  of  information  upon  one  subject  than 
another,  and  something  also  to  the  humor  of  the 
moment       Farewell. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  G£N£8SEO.-^  FALLS  OF  THE  GENESSEX 
RIVER. SINGULAR  BRIDGE. AMERICAN  INNS.— OPEN- 
ING  OF     THE    POST    BAG. JOURNEY    TO     LEWISTON. — • 

CATARACT   OF    NIAGARA. 

Niagara,  September,  1819* 

MY   DEAR  FRIEND, 

Vt  E  left  Genesseo  on  a  lovely  morning,  that 
breathed  the  first  freshness  of  Autumn ;  our  con- 
veyance one  of  those  light  waggons  universal  in 
these  states  }  many  a  kind  parting  glance  we  threw 
back  upon  the  fair  valley,  and  on  the  roofs  which 
sheltered  so  much  worth,  and  seemingly  so  much 
happiness. 

Our  route,  after  some  miles,  crossed  the  great 
western  road,  and  traced  the  course  of  the  Ge- 
nessee  to  within  four  miles  of  its  discharge  into 
Ontario.  Here  the  river  makes  three  considerable 
falls.  At  the  head  of  the  first  stands  the  flourish- 
ing young  town  of  Rochester,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  third  one  of  minor  fame,  hight  Carthage.   . 

A  singular  fate  seems  to  pursue  the  latter  colony. 
A  farmer  with  whom  1  fell  into  conversatioui  in- 
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formed  me  that  it  had  first  assumed  the  more 
modest  appellation  of  Clyde,  from  the  resemblance 
that  some  travelled  settler  had  discovered  between 
the  neighbouring  fall  of  the  Genessee  and  that  of 
the  Clyde  at  Stone  Byres ;  which  resemblance,  by 
the  bye,  allowing  for  the  superior  dimensions  of  the 
American  river,  is  striking  enough.  After  some 
time  the  new  occupants  received  information  that 
there  existed  an  older  settlement  of  that  name  in 
the  same  county ;  and,  to  rectify  the  confusion 
that  this  occasioned  in  the  post-office,  the  Scots 
changed  themselves  into  Punicians;  but  now, 
delenda  est  Carthago  ;  it  is  discovered  that  there 
are  two  more  infant  Carthages,  claiming  the  right 
of  primogeniture. 

There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  strangest 
confusion  of  names  in  the  western  counties  of  this 
state  that  ingenuity  could  well  imagined  In  one 
district,  you  have  all  the  poets  from  Homer  to  Pope, 
nay,  for  ought  I  know,  they  may  come  down  to 
Byron  J  in  another,  you  have  a  collection  of  Roman 
heroes ;  in  a  third,  all  the  mighty  cities  of  the 
world,  from  the  great  Assyiian  empire  downwards ; 
and,  scattered  among  this  classic  confusion,  relics 
of  the  Indian  vocabulary,  which,  I  must  observe, 
are  often  not  the  least  elegant,  and  are  indisputably 
always  the  most  appropriate. 

For  the  Roman  heroes,  bad,  good,  andindifferent, 
who  in  one  district  are  scattered  so  plentifully, 
the  new  population  is  indebted  to  a  land-surveyor. 
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and  a  classical  dictionary.  Being  requested,  in 
parcelling  out  the  lots,  to  affix  a  name  to  them, 
the  worthy  citizen,  more  practised  in  mensuration 
than  baptism,  shortly  found  his  ingenuity  baffled, 
and  in  despair  had  recourse  to  the  pages  of 
Lempriere. 

There  is  something  rather  amusing  in  finding 
Cato  or  Regulus  typified  by  a  cluster  of  wooden 
houses  ;  nor,  perhaps,  are  the  old  worthies  so 
much  disgraced  as  some  indignant  scholars  might 
imagine. 

I  met  with  one  name  on  my  route  which  some- 
what surprised  me,  and  which  struck  me  as  yet 
more  inappropriate  than  the  sonorous  titles  of 
antiquity,  nor  was  I  ill  pleased  to  learn  that  it  had 
occasioned  some  demur  among  the  settlers.  I 
thought  that  I  had  left  Waterloo,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  streets,  bridges, 
waltzes,  ribands,  hotels,  and  fly-coaches  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  When  objections  were  made 
to  the  founder  of  the  little  town  flourishing  under 
this  appellation,  the  story  goes,  that  he  called  to 
his  aid  the  stream  of  water  which  turned  the 
wheel  of  his  mill,  gravely  affirming,  that  he  had 
that  in  his  eye,  and  not  the  battle  in  his  thoughts, 
when  he  christened  the  settlement.  "  The  name 
speaks  for  itself,*'  said  he,  with  a  humourous 
gravity  peculiar  to  his  native  district  of  New- 
England —  "  Water-loo.'^  If  the  name  did  not 
speak  for  itself,  it  was  impossible  not  to  ^let  him 
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speak  for  it )  and  so  his  neighbours  turned  away 
laughing,  and  the  title  of  Waterloo  stands  more 
undisputed  than  that  of  poor  Carthage. 

The  falls  of  the*  Genessee  are  well  worth  going 
fifty  miles  out  of  your  way  to  look  at.  Tlie  first  is  - 
a  noble  cascade  of  ninety  feet.  Seen  from  the 
bottom,  (to  get  to  which  we  had  to  traverse  a 
marsh  and  a  score  of  mill-streams,)  I  have  since 
thought  is  a  sort  of  miniature  of  Niagara;-— *>but 
this  is  woefully  comparing  small  things  to  great.  It 
is,  however,  a  lovely  sheet  of  water,  and  truly 
grand  when  you  have  not  seen  the  wonder  of. 
nature  that  is  now  roaring  in  my  ears.  I  believe 
we  should  have  enjoyed  the  scene  more,  if  the 
swamp,  and  the  sUme,  and  the  mud,  had  not  sug- 
gested rattle-snakes  to  the  fancy  of  my  ccmipanion. 
The  apprehension  was  every  way  groundless  j  at 
least  we  saw  no  rattle-snakes ;  and  these  reptiles, 
when  seen,  I  believe  are  seldom  seen  in  mudt  but 
among  rocks  moist  with  clear  water. 

The  second  fall  is  inconsiderable  compai^  to 
that  either  above  or  below.  The  third,  though 
not  upwards  of  eighty  feet,  is  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  whole.  The  efifect  is,  at  present^  singularly 
heightened  by  a  stupendous  bridge,  thrown  across 
the  chasm,  just  below  the  basin  of  the  fall»  in 
the  manner  of  tliat  over  the  Wear  at  Sunder- 
ktnd.  The  chord  of  the  arch,  as  I  was  informed, 
is  upwards  of  SOO  feet ;  the  perpendicular,  from 
tbe  centre  to  the  river,  0dO.     We  were  desirous  of 
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viewing  it  £rom  the. bottom  of  the  chasm;  but  to 
do  this  it  seemed  necessary  to  go  two  miles  farther 
down  the  river  to  seek  a  boat»  which  even  then, 
we  were  assured,  it  would  be  but  a  chance  if  we 
found.  To  descend  to  this  spot  and  wait  this 
chance,  day-light  would  hardly  have  served  us.  To 
see  what  we  could,  we  scrambled  a  fourth  of  the 
way  down,  first  by  means  of  the  wood- work  of  the 
bridge,  and  then  by  advancing  cautiously  along 
the  shelving  edge  of  the  precipice,  resting  our 
weight  on  one  hand,  until  we  reached  an  acute 
angle,  formed  by  the  roots  of  a  blasted  pine,  which 
afforded  us  a  narrow  footing,  while  the  broken  stem 
yielded  us  support* 

Having  assumed  this  position,  which,  had  we 
duly  considered  we  should  perhaps  not  have  ven- 
tured upon,  we  gazed  up  and  down  with  a  sens- 
ation of  terror,  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
felt  in  an  equal  degree  more  than  once  in  my  life. 
Beneath  us,  on  either  hand,  the  precipice  now 
shelved  perpendicularly,  or  rather  we  were  pro- 
jected over  it,  so  that  a  pebble  would  have  dropped 
into  the  gulf  of  water  below.  To  the  lefl,  •  we 
l6oked  upon  the  falling  river ;  beneath  us,  was  the 
basin,  broad,  deep,  and  finely  circular ;  opposite^ 
the  precipice  answering  to  that  we  stood  upon  j  on 
our  right,  was  the.  bridge,  suspended  as  it  were  in 
mid-air.  We  were  on  a  level  with  the  spring  of 
the  arch,  and  I  shuddered  to  observe  that,  on  the 
opposite  side,  projecting  over  the  precipice,  the 
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beams  which  sustained  it  seemed  to  rest  on  a 
hair's  breadth.  Tracing  also  the  semicircle  with 
my  eye,  I  perceived  that  it  was  considerably 
strained,  about  20  feet  on  the  same  side  from  the 
centre.  Afterwards,  on  crossing  the  bridge,  we 
found  several  heavy  logs  placed  over  the  spot  to 
prevent  the  springing  of  the  arch.  You  cannot 
conceive  the  horror  w  ith  which  we  gazed  upwards 
on  its  tremendous  span.  After  a  while,  it  appeared 
as  if  in  motion  ;  and  the  impulse  was  irresistible 
which  led  us  to  shut  our  eyes,  and  shrink  as  in 
expectation  of  being  crushed  beneath  its  weight.  I 
cannot  yet  recall  this  moment  without  shuddering. 
Our  sight  swimming;  our  ears  filled  with  the 
stunning  roar  of  the  river,  the  smoke  of  whose 
waters  rose  even  to  this  dizzy  height ;  while  the 
thin  coating  of  soil  which  covered  the  rock,  and 
had  once  afforded  a  scanty  nourishment  to  the 
blasted  tree  which  sustained  us,  seemed  to  shake 
beneath  our  feet.  At  the  time  I  judged  this  to  be 
the  work  of  busy  fancy.  To  restore  our  confused 
senses,  and  save  ourselves  from  losing  balance, 
which  had  been  the  loss  of  life,  we  grasped  the 
old  pine  with  considerable  energy,  and  it  was  at 
last,  with  trembling  knees,  and  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  our  footsteps,  neither  daring  to  look  up  nor 
down,  that  we  regained  the  height  from  which  we 
had  descended.  Having  regained  it,  I  thought 
we  never  looked  more  like  fools  in  our  lives. 
Crossing  the  bridge,  (which  brought  us  down 
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not  quite   to  the  level  we  had  Sought  by  a  more 
perilous  descent  on  the  other  side,)  we  walked 
round  upon  a  fine  carpet  of  verdure,  kept  always 
fresh  Iby  the  spray  from  tlie  basin  beneath,  till  we 
stood  above  the  brink  of  the  fall,  and  nearly  facing 
the  arch.     While  making  this  circuit,  we  again 
shuddered,  perceiving,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
point  we  had  descended  to  on  the  opposite  side, 
had  a  concealed  peril  more  imminent  than  those 
which  had  so  forcibly  affected   our  imagination. 
The  earth  beneath  the  old  pine,   being  completely 
excavated,  and  apparently  only  held  together  by 
one  of  its  roots.     A  young  man,  who  the  next  day 
became  our  fellow  traveller,  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  us  take  this  position  with  such  alarm,  that  his 
blood  ran  cold  for  many  minutes  afler  we  lefl  it ; 
adding,  that  he  had  observed  the  earth  crumble 
beneath  our  weight,  and  strike  in  the  water  bftlow« 
I  know  not  if  his  fancy  had  been  as  busy  as  ours 
in  exaggerating  our  perils,  but  I  will  confess  that 
they  were  sufficient  to  startle  me  from  sleep  twenty 
times  during  the  ensuing  night  in  all  the  horrors 
of  tumbling  down  precipices,  and  falling  through 
bridges  in  the  manner  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  seen 
in  the  vision  of  Mirza.     I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  art  of  swimming  has  lost  more  lives  than  it 
has  saved ;   perhaps   the   art  of  clambering   has 

done  the  same. 

The  flourishing  town  of  Rochester,  thus  strik- 
ingly situated,  is  seven  years  old,  —  that  is  to  say, 
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seven  years  ago,  the  planks  of  which  its  neat  white 
houses  are  built,  were  growing  in  an  unbroken- 
forest.     It  now  contains  upwards^  of  two  hundred 
houses,   well  laid   out  in   broad   streets;    shops, 
furnished  with  all  the  necessaries,  and  with  many 
that  maybe  accounted  the  luxuries  of  life ;  several 
good   inns,    or  taverns,  as  they  are    universally 
styled  in  these  states.     We  were  very  well,  and 
very  civilly  treated  in  one  of  them ;  but,  indeed, 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  incivility,  though 
occasionally  with  that  sort  of  indifference  which 
foreigners,  accustomed  to  the   obsequiousness  of 
£uropean  service,  sometimes  mistake  for  it. 

In    the    country,   especially,  service,  however 
well  paid  for,  is  a  favor  received.     Every  man  is 
a  farmer  and  a  proprietor ;  few  therefore  can  be 
procured  to  work  for  hire,  and  these  must  generally 
be  brought  from  a  distance.     Country  gentlemen 
complain  much  of  this  difficulty.     Most   things, 
however,  have  their  good  and  their  evil.     I  have 
remarked  that  the  American  gentry  are  possessed 
of  much  more  personal  activity  than  is  common  in 
other  countries.     They  acquire,  as  children,  the 
habit  of  doing  for  themselves  what  others  require 
to  be  done  for  them;  and  are,  besides,  saved  from 
the  sin  of  insolence,  which  is  often  so  early  fixed 
in  the  young   mind.      Some   foreigners  will  tell 
you,  that  insolence  here  is  with  the  poor.      Each 
must  speak   from   his  own   experience.     I   have 
never  met  with  any  ;  though  I  will  confess,  that 
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if  I  did,  it  would  offend  me  less  than  the  insolence 
offered  by  the  rich  to  the  poor  has  done  elsewhere. 
But  insolence  forms  no  characteristic  of  the 
American,  whatever  be  his  condition  in  life.  I 
verily  believe  that  you  might  travel  from  the 
Cadiada  frontier  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  or  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Missouri,  and  never  receive;  frcao 
a  native  bom  citizen  a  rude  word,  it  being  under- 
stood always  that  you  never  give  one. 

On  arriving  at  a  tavern  in  this  country,  yoii 
excite  no  kind  of  sensation^  come  how  you  will. 
TTie  master  of  the  house  bids  you  good-rday,  and 
you  walk  in  j  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  ar^ 
prepared  at  stated  i  times,  to  which  you  must  gene- 
rally contrive  to  accommodate.  There  are  sel- 
dom more  hands  than  enough  to  dispatch  the 
necessary  work ;  you  are  not  therefore  beset  by 
half-a-dozen  menials,  imaginhig  your  wants,  before 
you  know  them  yourself;  make  them  known 
however,  and,  if  they  be  rational,  they  are  gene- 
rally answered  with  tolerable  readiness,  and  I  have 
invariably  found  with  perfect  civility.  One  thing 
I  must  notice,  that  you  are  never  any  where 
charged  for  attendance.  The  servant  is  not  yoiu^ 
but  the  inn-keeper's  ;  no  demands  are  made  upon 
you  except  by  the  latter ;  this  saves  much  trouble, 
and  indeed  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  house  where 
the  servant's  labour  is  commonly  too  valuable  to 
be  laid  at  the  mercy  of  every  whimsical  ti'aveUer ; 
but  this  arrangement  originates  in  another  cause, 
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the  republican  habits  and  feelings  of  the  cora- 
munity.  I  honour  the  pride  which  makes  a  man 
unwilling  to  sell  his  personal  service  to  a  fellow- 
creature  ;  to  come  and  go  at  the  beck  of  another, 
—  is  it  not  natural  that  there  should  be  some  un- 
willingness to  do  this  ?  It  is  the  last  trade  to  which 
an  American,  man  or  woman,  has  recourse ;  still 
some  must  be  driven  to  it,  particularly  of  the  latter 
sex ;  but  she  always  assumes  with  you  the  manner 
of  an  equal.  I  have  never,  in  this  country,  hired 
the  attendance  of  any  but  native  Americans ;  and 
never  have  met  with  an  uncivil  word;  but  I 
could  perceive  that  neither  would  one  have  been 
taken ;  honest,  trusty,  and  proud,  such  is  the 
American  in  service ;  tliere  is  a  character  here 
which  all  who  can  appreciate  it,  will  respect. 

At  Rochester  we  dismissed  our  waggon ;  and 
the  following  morning,  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  once  again  seated  in  the  regular  stage, 
struck  westward  to  the  Niagara  river.  It  was  not,  I 
assure  you,  withoiiik  some  silent  alarm,  that,  on  leav- 
ing Rochester^- iver 'Crossed  by  starlight  the  tremen- 
dous bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  mail 
at  Carthage. 

The  mode  in  which  the  contents  of  the  post-bag 
are  usually  distributed  through  the  less  populous 
districts,  had  often  before  amused  me.  I  re*- 
member,  when  taking  a  cross  cut  in  a  queer  sort 
of  a  caravan,  bound  for  some  settlement  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  observing,  with  no 
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small  surprise,  the  operations  of  our  charioteer; 
a  paper  flung  to  the  right  hand,  and  anon  a 
paper  flung  to  the  left,  where  no  sight  or  sound 
bespoke  the  presence  of  human  beings.  I  asked 
if  the  bears  were  curious  of  news  ;  upon  which  I 
was  informed,  that  there  was  a  settler  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  ought  to  have  been  on  the  look- 
out, or  some  of  his  children  for  him,  "  But  when 
I  don't  find  them  ready,  I  throw  the  paper  under 
a  tree ;  and  I  warrant  you  they'll  look  sharp 
enough  to  find  it ;  they're  always  curious  of  news 
in  these  wild  parts ;"  and  curious  enough  they 
seemed,  for  not  a  cabin  did  we  pass  that  a  news- 
paper was  not  flung  from  the  hand  of  this  enligh- 
tener  of  the  wilderness.  Occasionally  making  a 
halt  at  some  solitary  dwelling,  the  post-bag  and 
its  guardian  descended  together,  when,  if  the 
assistance  of  the  farmer,  who  here  acted  as  post- 
master, could  be  obtained,  the  whole  contents  of 
the  mail  were  discharged  upon  the  ground,  and  all 
hands  and  eyes  being  put  in  requisition,  such 
letters  as  might  be  addressed  to  the  surrounding 
district,  were  scrambled  out  from  the  heap;  whichi 
being  then  again  scrambled  together,  was  once 
more  shaken  into  the  leathern  receptacle,  arid 
thrown  into  the  waggon  ;  but  it  sometimes  h^- 
pened,  that  the  settler  was  from  home.  On  one 
occasion,  I  remember,  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  was  to  be  found  ;  the  stage-driver  whistled 
and  hallooed,  walked    into  the    dwelling,    and 
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through  the  dwelling,  sprang  the  fence,  traversed 
the  field  of  maize,  and  shouted  into  the  wood ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Having  resumed  his  station, 
and  set  his  horses  in  motion,  I  enquired  how  the 
letters  were  to  find  their  destination,  seeing  that 
we  were  carrying  them  along  with  us,  heaven  knew 
where  ?  "  Oh  !  they'll  keep  in  the  country  any 
how ;  it  is  likely  indeed,  they  may  go  down  the 
Ohio,  and  make  a  short  tour  of  the  states ;  this 
has  happened  sometimes }  but  it  is  a  chance  but 
they  get  to  Washington  at  last ;  and  then  they'll 
commence  a  straight  course  anew,  and  be  safe 
here  again  this  day  twelvemonth  may  be,  or  two 
years  at  farthest.*' 

At  Carthage  we  found  the  post-master,  very 
naturaiiy  fast  asleep ;  after  much  clatter  against 
his  door  and  wooden  wallsy  he  made  his  appear- 
ance  with  a.  candle,  and  according  to  custom,  the 
whole  contents  of  the  mail  were  discharged  upoo 
llhe  floor.  The  poor  Carthaginian  rubbed  his  ^yes^ 
is  he  took  up  one  letter  after  another  from  the 
fae^  before  him ;  but  his  dreams  seemed  still  upon 
Mm.  "  Not  a  letter  can  I  see,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  again  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  snufled  his  candle. 
"  Friend,  lend  me  your  eyes,  or  you  may  just  take 
the  whole  load  away  with  you."  "  I  am  none  of 
the  best  at  decyphering  hand-writing,"  replied  the 
driver.  "  Why  then  I  must  call  my  wife,  for  she 
is  as  sharp  as  a  needle."  The  wife  was  called,  and, 
in  goyvn  and  cap,  soon  made  her  appearaoce }  the 
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candle  and  the  papers  placed  in  the  middle,  wife, 
husband,  and  driver,  set  aboat  decyphering  the 
hieroglyphics;  but  that  the  wife  had  the  character 
of  being  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  I  should  have 
augured  ill  of  the  labours  of  this  triumvirate. 
Whether  right  or  wrongs  however,  the  selection 
was  soon  made,  and  the  budget  once  again  com- 
mitted to  the  waggon. 

The  road  between  this  and  Lewiston  is  chiefly 
remarkable  from  its  being,  such  as  it  is,  the  work 
of  nature  ;  a  bed  of*  gravel  was  discovered  to  run 
almost  in  a  direct  line,  its  breadth  seldom  greater 
than  that  of  the  road  to  the  Niagara  river,  com* 
mencing  four  miles  from  the  Genessee.  Between 
Utica  and  the  lesser  falls  of  the  Mohawk,  the 
great  western  road  strikes  into  a  shorter  ridge  of 
the  same  description,  but  which  there  crosses  a 
(teep  valley,  while  here  it  is  scarce  raised  above 
the  vegetable  soil  it  traverses :  for  forty  miles 
this  natural  highway,  formerly  the  confining 
boundary  of  the  waters  of  Ontario,  remains  un- 
broken, save  now  and  then  where  it  gives  passage 
to  some  muddy  creek,  the  sluggish  drain  of  the  vast 
swamps  whose  noxious  exhalations  breed  fevers, 
intermitting  and  bilious,  during  the  autumnal 
months,  in  the  new  and  scanty  population.  Five 
years  since  there  was  but  one  log-house  between 
Rochester  and  Lewiston.  A  citizen  who  got  into 
the  stage  during  the  morning  for  a  dozen  miles, 
and  who  united  the   professions  of  doctor  and 

Q   4f 
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farmer,  and  painter  also,  if  1  understood   right, 
told  me  that  he  had  five-and-thirty  patients  within 
the  stretch  of  one  mile.     This  may  convey  to  you 
some  idea  at  once  of  the  rapid   settling   of  the 
country,  and  the  physical  evils  that  the  first  oc- 
cupiers  of  the  soil  have  to  encounter.   We  did  not 
enter  a  house  in  which  there  were  less  than  two 
of  the  family  either  in  bed,  or  looking  as   if  they 
ought  to  be  there.   The  autumn  is  always  the  trying 
season,  and  the  prolonged  and  extreme  heats  of 
the  summer  months   have  this   year  doubled  its 
usual  fatality.     These  evils,  dreadful  while  they 
last,  are,  however,  but  temporary  ;  as  the  axe  and 
the  drain  advance  into  the   forest,    the  mararia 
recedes.     It  would  recede  more  rapidly,  as  well  as 
more  certainly,  if  the  new  settlers  would  contrive 
to  do  without,  or  at  least  with  fewer  mills*     The 
collection  of  the  waters  from  the  creeks  and  the 
swamps,  soon  brought  by  the  action  of  a  powerful 
sun  to  a  state  of  putrefaction,  increases  tenfold  the 
deadly  air  already  spread  by  nature.      I  could  not 
pass  one  of  these  reservoirs  of  disease  without  a 
sickness  at  the  heart ;  and  this  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased when  a  young  farmer  was  assisted  by  his 
father  into  the  waggon,  seemingly  in  the  last  stage 
of  decline.     As  I  placed  the  poor  creature  in  the 
seat  least  uneasy  of  the  comfortless  vehicle,  and 
arranged  a  bufialoe  skin  with  the  addition  of  a 
great  coat  behind  his  back,  he  told  me  he  was 
recovering  from  the  intermitting  fever,  and  going 
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to  seek  change  of  air  at  the  house  of  a  neighbour, 
twenty  miles  distant.  The  family  had  migrated 
from  New  England  some  two  years  since,  and  had 
been  perfectly  healthy  until  the  late  erection  of  a 
mill  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  their  dwelling. 
Afler  a  stage  of  fifteen  miles,  he  left  us  to  be  rattled 
over  a  causeway  of  logs  that  struck  off  into  the 
forest  at  a  right  angle  from  the  road,  and  which 
might  have  shattered  limbs  less  feeble  than  those 
of  this  living  spectre.  "  God  help  thee  over  it  IV 
said  I  inwardly,  as  the  poor  youth  was  lifted  half 
fainting  into  a  waggon. 

Forty  miles  from  Lewiston,  the  ridge  is  broken 
for  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the  log  causeway, 
through  a  deep  swamp  that  fills  up  the  deficiency^ 
is  only  to  be  crossed  on  foot.  Fatigued  and 
bruised  as  we  by  this  time  were,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  clamber  over  these  cruel  miles,  which 
though  few,  seemed  eternal.  We  might  have 
broken  this  heavy  journey,  for  there  were  numer- 
ous dwellings  which  a  sign,  swinging  upon  a 
pole  before  the  doors,  designated  as  taverns ;  and 
occasionally,  in  the  young  settlements,  which,  in 
the  earlier  section  of  our  route,  already  ilourishe(l 
under  the  name  of  towns,  and  the  appearance  of 
villages,  these  traveller's  refts  were,  all  things 
considered,  of  very  tolerable  appearance.  But  we 
were  anxious  to  relieve  our  eyes  from  the  sight 
of  squalid  faces,  and  our  ears  from  the  eternal 
sound  of  ague  and  fever,  which  we  trusted  to  do 
on  emerging  from  these  shades. 
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For  the  first  forty  miles,  the  road  was,  with  some 
kitermissioQs,  bordered  by  a  line  of  cultivation; 
or,  where  the  plough  had  not  absolutely  turned  up 
the  soil,  the  axe  was  waging  war  with  the  trees. 
To  this  succeeded  a  stretch  of  forest ;  relieved  at 
long  intervals  by  the  settler's  rugged  patch,  smok- 
ing With  burning  timber,  and  encumbered  with 
blackened  logs« 

A  log  road,  or  causeway,  as  it  is  denominatedt 
is  very  grievous  to  the  limbs ;  and  when  it  tra-- 
Verses  a  dense  and  swampy  forest,  is  not  very 
cheering  to  the  eyes ;  nor  always  is  the  travelling 
greatly  more  agreeable  when,  in  lieu  oi*  the  trunks 
0f  trees^  you  are  dragged  over  their  roots,  and  a 
soil  scooped  into  holes.  Storms  had  been  busy 
here  also ;  immense  trees  had  been  torn  up  from 
their  beds,  and  tlie  road,  never  in  its  best  days 
over^mooth  and  delicate,  cut  and  channelled  into 
seven-fold  ruggedness  and  deformity.  And  yet, 
•had  it  been  a  healthier  season,  these  heavy  miles 
would  not  have  been  altogether  without  tlieir  in- 
terest. There  was,  indeed,  neither  rock,  nor  dale,  nor 
hill,  nor  pleasant  valley  ;  nothing  but  the  settler's 
cabin,  and  now  and  then  a  growing  village,  backed 
by  the  ragged  forest.  But  had  health  here  dwelt 
with  industr}',  the  eye  might  have  found  beauty 
even  in  this  monotonous  landscape ;  as  it  was,  all 
itemed  sad  and  cheerless  in  this  young  world'; 
thS  stroke  of  the  axe  fell  mournfUUy  on  the  ear, 
Wheh  the  hand  that  lifted  it  seemed  unnerved  by 


past  or  approaching  sickness  \  the  cabin  told 
nothing  of  the  stir  of  human  life }  one  solitary 
figure  was  sometimes  the  only  moving  creature 
within  its  walls.  1  shall  not  soon  forget  the  aspect 
of  a,  young  family  who  were  scattered  over  a  little 
knoll,  jutting  forward  from  the  forest  into  the 
waters  of  a  creek  that  came  sluggishly  winding 
through  the  shades.  A  group  of  urchins,  sonie 
sitting,  some  standing,  were  gathered,  possibly  to 
observe  our  approaching  vehicle ;  the  gaze  of 
their  lustreless  eyes,  and  the  hue  of  their  sallow 
dieeks,  haunted  me  for  many  hours  afterwards^ 

The  settlers'  fires  have  now  scared  away  the 
wolves  and  bears»  who,  not  five  years  since,  held 
undisputed  dominion  in  these  unbroken  shades } 
is  many  more,  and  the  noxious  vapours  may  be 
dispersed  also }  it  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
low  tracts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
north  western  waters  may  never  be  wholly  free 
from  autumnal  sickness.  We  started  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  forest  a  solitary  deer  ;  and  once  put 
a  whole  herd  in  motion.  The  wild  creatures 
glanced  at  us  from  the  covert  j  and,  bounding  ov6r 
a  little  rivulet,  were  soon  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest. 

The  moon  was  up  ere  the  dull  level  which  we 
had  so  long  traversed,  was  varied  by  tlie  appear* 
ance  of  the  ridge  which  is  afterwards  torn  open  by 
the  Niagara.  We  ran  along  its  base  for  some 
miles,  on  a  smooth  and  firm  road,  which  would 
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have  relieved  our  tired  limbs,  had  they  not  now 
been  too  tired  to  be  relieved  by  any  thing. 
The  chills  of  an  autumnal  night  succeeding  to  a 
day  of  summer  heat,  had  yet  farther  increased 
our  discomfort,  when  we  entered  the  frontier 
village  of  Lewiston. 

Atighting  at  a  little  tavern,  we  found  the  only 
public  apartment  sufficiently  occupied,  and  ac- 
cordingly made  bold  to  enter  a  small  room  ;  which, 
by  the  cheering  blaze  of  an  oak  fire,  we  discovered 
to  be  the  kitchen,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the 
peculiar  residence  of  the  family  of  the  house.  An 
unusual  inundation  of  travellers  had  thrown  all 
into  confusion.  The  busy  matron,  nursing  an 
Infant  with  one  arm,  and  cooking  with  the  other, 
seemed  worked  out  of  strength,  and  almost  out  of 
temper.  A  tribe  of  young  urchins,  kept  from  their 
rest  by  the  unusual  stir^  were  lying  half  asleep  ; 
some  on  the  floor,  and  some  upon  a  bed,  which 
filled  a  third  of  the  apartment.  We  were  suffered  to 
establish  ourselves  by  the  fire  ;  and  having  relieved 
the  troubled  hostess  from  her  chief  incumbrance, 
she  recovered  good  humour,  and  presently  pre- 
pared our  supper.  While  rocking  the  infant,  it 
was  with  pleasure  that  I  observed  its  healthy 
cheeks,  and  those  of  the  drowsy  imps  scattered 
around.  It  was  unnecessary  to  be  told  that  we 
were  now  on  healthy  ground.  There  had,  the 
mother  said,  been  some  fever  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; but  the^  cases  were  few.  The  season 
probably  will  be  a  trying  one  every  where. 
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In  the  night,  when  all  was  still,  I  heard  the  first 
rumbling  of  the  cataract.  Wakeful  from  over  fatigue, 
rather  than  from  any  discomfort  in  the  lodging 
1  rose  mor&  than  once  to  listen  to  a  sound  which 
the  dullest  ears  could  not  catch  for  the  first  time 
without  emotion.  Opening  the  window,  the  low, 
hoarse  thunder  distinctly  broke  the  silence  of  the 
night ;  when,  at  intervals,  it  swelled  more  full  and 
deep,  you  will  believe,  that  I  held  my  breath  to 
listen  ;  they  were  solemn  moments. 

This  mighty  cataract  is  no  longer  one  of  nature's 
secret  mysteries ;  thousands  now  make  their  pil* 
grimage  to  it,  not  through 

''  Lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  caves  of  death,** 

but  over  a  broad  highway ;  none  of  the  smoothest, 
it  is  true,  but  quite  bereft  of  all  difficulty  or  danger. 
This  in  time  may  somewhat  lessen  the  awe  with 
which  this  scene  of  grandeur  is  approached ;  and 
even  now  we  were  not  sorry  to  have  opened  upon 
it  by  a  road  rather  more  savage  and  less  frequented 
than  that  usually  chosen. 

Next  morning  we  set  oft'  in  a  little  waggon,  under 
a  glorious  sun,  and  a  refreshing  breeze.  Seven  miles 
of  a  pleasant  road  which  ran  up  the  ridge  we  had 
observed  the  preceding  night,  brought  us  to  the 
cataract.  In  the  way  we  alighted  to  look  down 
from  a  broad  platform  of  rock,  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  at  a  fine  bend  of  the  river.  From  hence 
the  blue  expanse  of  Ontario  bounded  a  third  of 
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the  horizon  ;  fort  Niagara  on  the  American  shore  j 
fort  George  on  the  Canadian,  guarding  the  mout^ 
of  the  river,  where  it  opens  into  the  lake ;  the 
banks,  rising  as  they  approached  us,  finely  wooded, 
and  winding,  now  hiding  and  now  revealing  the 
majestic  waters  of  the  channel.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  moment  when,  throwing  down  my  eyes, 
I  first  beheld  the  deep,  slow,  solemn  tide,  clear  as 
crystal,  and  green  as  the  ocean,  sweeping  through 
its  channel  of  rocks  with  a  sullen  dignity  of  mo** 
tion  and  sound,  far  beyond  all  that  I  had  heard, 
or  could  ever  have  conceived.  You  saw  and  ,felt 
immediately  that  it  was  no  river  you  beheld,  but 
an  imprisoned  sea ;  for  such  indeed  are  the  lakes  of 
these  regions.  The  velocity  of  the  waters,  after 
the  leap,  until  they  issue  from  the  chasm  at 
Queenston,  flowing  over  a  rough  and  shelving  bed, 
must  actually  be  great ;  but,  from  their  vast  depth 
they  move  with  an  apparent  majesty,  that  seems  to 
temper  their  vehemence,  rolling  onwards  in  heavy 
volumes,  and  with  a  hollow  sound,  as  if  labouring 
and  groaning  with  their  own  weight.  I  can  convey 
to  you  no  idea  of  the  solemnity  of  this  moving 
ocean.  Our  eyes  followed  its  waves  until  they 
ached  with  gazing  j  and  had  not  our  little  guide 
and  waggoner  startled  us,  by  hurling  a  fragment  of 
rock  from  the  precipice,  I  know  not  when  we  should 
have  awakened  from  our  dream. 

A  mile  farther,  we  caught  a  first  and  partial 
glimpse  of  the  c^taracti  on  which  the  opposing 
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sun  flashed  for  a  moment,  as  on  a  silvery  screen 
that  hung  suspended  in  the  sky.  It  disappeared 
again  behind  the  forest,  all  save  the  white  cloud 
that  rose  far  up  into  the  air,  and  marked  the  spot 
from  whence  the  thunder  came.  We  now  pressed 
forward  with  increasing  impatience,  and  after  a 
few  miles  reaching  a  small  inn,  we  left  our  rude 
equipage,  and  hastened  in  the  direction  that  was 

pointed  to  us. 

Two  .foot-bridges   have   latterly  been   thrown, 
by  daring  and  dexterous   hands,  from  island  to 
island,  across  the  American  side  of  the  channel, 
some  hundred  feet  above  the  brink  of  the  fall  j 
gaining  in   this   manner  the   great  island  which 
divides  the  cataract  into  two  unequal  parts,  we  made 
its  circuit  at  our  leisure.    From  its  lower  point,  we 
obtained  partial  and  imperfect  views  of  the  falling 
river;  from  the  higher,  we  commanded  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  the  upper  channel.     Nothing  here  denotes 
the  dreadful  commotion   so  soon  about   to  take 
place;  the  thunder,  indeed,  is  behind  you,   and 
the  rapids  are  rolling  and  dashing  on  either  hand ; 
but  before,  the  vast  river  comes  sweeping  down  its 
broad  and  smooth  waters  between  banks  low  and 
gentle  as  those  of  the  Thames.     Returning,  we 
again  stood  long  on  the  bridges,  gazing  on  the 
rapids   that   rolled   above   and  beneath   us;    the 
waters  of  the  deepest  sea-green,  crested  with  silver, 
shooting    under   our  feet   with    the    velocity  of 
lightning,  till,  reaching  the  brink,  the  vast  waves 
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seemed  to  pause,  as  if  gathering  their  strength  •for 
the  tremendous  plunge.  Formerly  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  more  adventurous  traveller  to 
arop  down  to  the  island  in  a  well  manned  and  well 
guided  boat.  This  was  done  by  keeping  between 
the  currents,  as  they  rush  on  either  side  of  the 
island,  thus  leaving  a  naiTow  stream,  which  flows 
gently  to  its  point,  and  has  to  the  eye,  contrasted 
with  tlie  rapidity  of  the  tide,  where  to  right  and 
left  the  water  is  sucked  to  the  Falls,  the  appearance 
of  a  strong  back  current. 

It  is  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  im- 
prisoned sea  which  flows  on  the  American  side  ; 
but  even  this  were  sufficient  to  fix  the  eye  in 
admiration.  Descending  the  ladder  (now  easy 
steps),  and  approaching  to  the  foot  of  this  lesser 
Fall,  we  were  driven  away  blinded,  breathless,  and 
smarting,  the  wind  being  high  and  blowing  right 
against  us.  A  young  gentleman,  who  incautiously 
ventured  a  few  steps  farther,  was  thrown  upon  his 
back,  and  I  had  some  apprehension,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  fell,  was 
seriously  hurt ;  he  escaped,  however,  from  the 
blast,  upon  hands  and  knees,  with  a  few  slight 
bruises.  Turning  a  corner  of  the  rock  (where, 
descending  less  precipitously,  it  is  wooded  to  the 
bottom)    to    recover   our  breath,    and  wring  the 

• 

water  from  our  hair  and  clothes,  we  saw,  on 
lifting  our  eyes,  a  corner  of  the  summit  of  this 
graceful  division  of  the  cataract  hanging  above 
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the  projecting  mass  of  trees,  as  it  were  in  mid 
air,  like  the  snowy  top  of  a  mountain.  Above, 
the  dazzling  white  of  the  shivered  water  was 
thrown  into  contrast  with  the  deep  blue  of  the 
imqpotled  heavens ;  below,  with  the  living  green 
of  the  summer  foUage,  fresh  and  sparkling  in  the 
eternal  shower  of  the  rising  and  falling  spray. 
The  wind,  which,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  blew 
with  some  fury,  rushing  down  with  the  river, 
flung  showers  of  spray  from  the  crest  of  the  fall. 
The  sun's  rays  glancing  on  these  big  drops,  and 
sometimes  on  feathery  streams  thrown  fantastically 
from  the  main  body  of  the  water,  transformed 
them  into  silvery  stars,  or  beams  of  light ;  while 
the  graceful  rainbow,  now  archhig  over  our 
heads,  and  now  circUng  in  the  vapor  at  our 
feet,  still  flew  before  us  as  we  moved.  The 
greater  division  of  the  cataract  was  here  con- 
cealed from  our  sight  by  the  dense  volumes  of 
vapor  which  the  wind  drove  with  fury  across  the 
immense  basin  directly  towards  us ;  sometimes 
indeed  a  veering  gust  parted  for  a  moment  the 
thick  clouds,  and  partially  revealed  the  heavy 
columns,  that  seemed  more  like  flxed  pillars  of 
moving  emerald  than  Uving  sheets  of  water.  Here, 
seating  ourselves  at  the  brink  of  this  troubled 
ocean,'  beneath  the  gaze  of  the  sun,  we  had  the 
full  advantage  of  a  vapor  bath ;  the  fervid  rays 
drying  our  garments  one  moment,  and  a  blast 
from  the  basin  drenching  them  the  next.     Thq 
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at  length  having  somewhat  abated,  and  the 
fenyman  being  willing  to  attempt  the  passage,  we 
here  crossed  in  a  little  boat  to  the  Canada  side* 
Tlie  nervous  arm  of  a  single  rower  stemmed  this 
heavy  current,  just  below  the  basin  of  the  Falls, 
and  yet  in  the  whirl  occasioned  by  them ;  the 
stormy  north-west  at  this  moment  chafing  the 
waters  yet  more.  Blinded  as  we  were  by  the  columns 
of  vapor  which  were  driven  upon  us,  we  lost  the 
panoramic  view  of  the  cataract,  which,  in  calmer 
hours,  or  with  other  winds,  may  be  seen  in  this 
passage.  The  angry  waters,  and  the  angry  winds 
together,  drove  us  farther  down  the  channel  than  was 
quite  agreeable,  seeing  that  a  few  roods  more,  and 
our  shallop  must  have  been  whirled  into  breakers, 
irom  which  ten  such  arms  as  those  of  its  skilful 
conductor  could  not  have  redeemed  it. 

Being  landed  two-thirds  of  a  mile  below  the 
cataract,  a  scramble,  at  first  very  intricate,  through, 
and  over,  and  under  huge  masses  of  rock,  which 
occasionally  seemed* to  deny  all  passage,  and 
among  which  our  guide  often  disappeared  from 
our  wandering  eyes,  placed  us  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  by  which  the  traveller  descends  on  the 
Canada  side.  From  hence  a  rough  walk  along  a 
shelving  ledge  of  loose  stones  brought  us  to  the 
cavern  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  ledge 
over  which  the  water  rolls,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Table  Rock. 

The  gloom  of  this  vast  cavern,  the  whirlwind 
that  ever  plays  in  it,  the  deafening  roar,  the  vast 
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ab/ss  of  convulsed  waters  beneath  you,  the  falling 
cxilumns  that  hang  over  your  head,  all  strike,  not 
upon  the  ears  and  eyes  only,  but  upon  the  heart 
Tor  the  first  few  moments,  the  sublime  is  wrought 
to  the  terrible.  Tliis  position,  indisputably  the 
finestf  is  no  longer  one  of  safety.  A  part  of  the 
Table  Rock  fell  last  year,  and  in  that  still  remaining, 
the  eye  traces  an  alarming  fissure,  from  the  very 
summit  of  the  projecting  ledge  over  which  the 
water  rolls ;  so  that  the  ceiling  of  this  dark  cavern 
seems  rent  from  tlie  precipice,  and  whatever  be  its 
hold,  it  is  evidently  fast  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  the  water.  You  cannot  look  up  to  this  crevice, 
and  down  upon  the  enormous  masses  which  lately 
fell,  with  a  shock  mistaken  by  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  for  that  of  an  earthquake,  without 
shrinking  at  the  dreadful  possibility  which  might 
crush  you  beneath  ruins,  yet  more  enormous  thain 
those  which  lie  at  your  feet. 

The  cavern  formed  by  the  projection  of  this 
rock,  extends  some  feet  behind  the  water,  and, 
could  you  breathe,  to  stand  behind  the  edge  of  the 
sheet  were  perfectly  easy.  I  have  seen  those  who 
have  told  me  they  have  done  so ;  for  myself^  when 
I  descended  within  a  few  paces  of  this  dark  recess, 
I  was  obliged  to  hurry  back  some  yards  to  draw 
breath.  Mine  to  be  sure  are  not  the  best  of  lungs, 
but  theirs  must  be  little  short  of  miraculous,  that 
can  play  in  the  wind  and  foam  that  gush  from  the 
hidden  depths  of  this  watery  cave.     It  is  probabie, 
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however,  that  the  lake  fracture  of  the  rock  has 
considerably  narrowed  this  recess;  and  thus  in- 
creased the  force  of  the  blast  that  meets  the  in- 
truder. 

From  this  spot,  (beneath  the  Table  Rock),  you 
JeeU  more  than  from  any  other,  the  height  ef  the 
cataract,  and  the  weight  of  its  waters.  It  seems 
a  tumbling  ocean ;  and  you  yourself  what  a  help- 
less  atom  amid  these  vast  and  eternal  workings 
of  gigantic  nature!  The  wind  had  now  abated, 
and  what  was  better,  we  were  now  under  the  lee, 
and  could  admire  its  sport  with  the  vapor,  instead 
of  being  blinded  by  it.  From  the  enormous  basin 
into  which  the  waters  precipitate  themselves  in  a 
clear  leap  of  1 40  feet,  the  clouds  of  smoke  rose 
in  white  volumes,  like  the  round-headed  clouds 
you  have  sometimes  seen  in  the  evening  horizon 
of  a  summer  sky,  and  then  shot  up  in  pointed 
pinnacles,  like  the  ice  of  mountain  gla9i^res. 
Caught  by  the  wind,  it  was  now  wUrled  in  spiral 
columns  far  up  into  the  air,  then,  re-collecting  its 
strength,  the  tremulous  vapor  again  sought  the 
upper  air,  till,  broken  and  dispersed  in  the  blue 
serene,  it  spread  against  it  the  only  silvery  veil 
which  spotted  the  pure  azure.  In  the  centre  of 
the  Fall,  where  the  water  is  the  heaviest,  it  takes 
the  leap  in  an  unbroken  mass  of  the  deepest  green, 
and  in  many  places  reaches  the  bottom  in  crystal 
columns  of  the  same  hue,  till  they  meet  the  snow- 
white  foam  that  heaves  and    rolls  convulsedly  in 
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the  enormous  basin.  But  for  the  deafening  roar» 
the  darkness  and  the  stormy  whirlwind  in  which 
we  stood,  I  could  have  fancied  these  massy  volumes 
the  walls  of  some  fairy  palace  —  living  emeralds 
chased  in  silver.  Never  surely  did  nature  throw 
together  so  fantastically  so  much  beauty  with  such 
terrific  grandeur.  Nor  let  me  pass  without  notice 
the  lovely  rainbow  that,  at  this  moment,  hung  over 
the  (^posing  division  of  the  cataract  as  parted  by 
the  island,  embracing  the  whole  breadth  in  its 
span.  Midway  of  this .  silvery  screen  of  shivered 
water,  stretched  a  broad  belt  of  blazing  gold  and 
crimson,  into  which  the  rainbow  dropped  its  hues, 
and  seemed  to  have  based  its  arch.  Different  from 
all  other  scenes  of  nature  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  the  cataract  of  Niagara  is  seen  to 
most  advantage  under  sr  powerful  and  opposing 
sun ;  the  hues  assumed  by  the  vapor  are  then 
by  far  the  most  varied  and  brilliant ;  and  of  the 
beauty  of  these  hues,  I  can  give  you  no  idea. 
The  gloom  of  the  cavern  (for  I  speak  always  .as  tf 
under  the  Table  Rock)  needs  no  assistance  from 
the  shade  of  evening;  and  the  terrible  grandeur  of 
the  whole  is  not  felt  the  less  lor  being  distinctly 
seen.  We  now  ascended  the  precipice  on  the  Ca- 
nada side,  and  having  taken  a  long  gaze  from  the 
Table  Rockj  sought  dry  clothes  and  refreshment 
at  a  neighbouring  inn. 

We  have  again  visited  this  wonder  of  nature  in 
our  return  from  lake  Erie ;  and  have  now  gazed 
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Upon  it  in  all  lights^  and  at  all  hours,  —  under  the 
rising,  meridian,  and  setting  sun,  and  under  the 
pale  moon  when 

**  riding  in  her  highest  noon.'' 

The  edge  of  the  Table  Rock  is  not  approached 
without  terror  at  the  latter  hour.  The  fairy  hues 
are  now  all  gone ;  excepting  indeed,  the  rainbow, 
which,  the  ghost  of  what  it  was,  now  spans  a  dark 
impervious  abyss.  The  rays  of  the  sweet  planet 
but  feebly  pierce  the  chill  dense  vap<xr  that  clogs 
the  atmosphere;  they  only  kiss,  and  coldfy  km, 
the  waters  at  the  brink,  and  faintly  show  the  upper 
half  of  the  columns,  now  black  as  ebony,  plunging 
into  a  storm-tossed  sea  of  murky  clouds,  whose 
depth  and  boundaries  are  alike  unseen.  It  is  the 
storm  of  the  elements  in  chaos.  The  shivering 
mortal  stands  on  the  brink^^  like  the  startled  fiend 

*'  on  the  bare  outside  of  this  worid^ 
**  Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air." 

'*  La  buja  campagna 
**  Tremd  s)  forte,  che  dello  spavento 
**  La  mente  di  sudore  ancor  mi  bagna." 
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LETTER  XIV. 

UKE  ERIE. WATER  SCENERY   OF   AMERICA.  —  MASSACRE 

ON     THE      RIVER     RAISIN.  NAYAJL     ENGAGEMENT    ON 

LAKE   ERIE. MR.  BIRKBECK. 

Erie,  September,  1819« 

Ut   DEAR   FRIEND, 

It  is  a  pleasant  drive  from  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie 
along  the  banks  of  the  magnificent  Niagara. 
There  is  something  truly  sublime  in  ^e  wat^r 
scenery  of  America;  her  lakes,  spreading  into 
inland  seas,  their  vast,  deep,  and  pure  wat^^  re- 
flecting back  the  azure  of  heavens,  untainted  wilii 
a  cloud ;  her  rivers,  collecting  the  waters  of  hills 
and  plains  interminable,  rolling  their  massy  vo- 
lumes for  thousands  of  miles,  now  broken  into 
cataracts  to  which  the  noblest  cascades  of  the  old 
hemi^here  are  those  of  rivulets,  and  then  sweep- 
ing down  their  broad  channels  to  the  far-ofi^  oceaa 
the  treasures  of  a  world.  The  lakes  and  rivers  of 
this  continent  seem  to  despise  all  foreign  auxiliaries 
of  nature  or  art,  aii4  trust  to  their  own  unassisted 
majesty  to  produce  effect  upon  the  eye  and  the 
mind ;  without  alpine  mountains  or  m^ss-grown 
ruins,  they  strike  the  spectator  with  awe.  Extent, 
weight,  depth  —  it  is  by  these  intrinsic  qualid^ 
that  they  afiect  him ;  their  character  is  one  of 
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simple  grandeur;  you  stand  upon  their  brink, 
or  traverse  their  bosom,  or  gaze  upon  their  rolling 
rapids  and  tumbling  cataracts,  and  acknowledge 
at  once  their  power  and  immensity,  and  your  own 
insignificance  and  imbecility*  .Occasionally  you 
meet  with  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  recall  at  this 
moment  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Passaic ;  its 
graceful  cascades,  its  walls  of  rock,  shelving  into 
a  glassy  peaceful  flood,  its  wooded  hills,  and  rich 
and  varied  landscapes,  ail  spread  beneath  a  sky  of 
glowmg  sapphires;  a  scene  for  Claude  to  gaze 
upon.  These  north-western  waters,  however,  have 
nothing  of  this  character ;  you  find  them  bedded 
in  vast  level  plains,  bordered  only  by  sable  forests, 
fronk  which  the  stroke  of  the  axe  has  but  just  start- 
led the  panther  and  the  savage. 
' .  The  Niagara  and  north-western  frontier.  stiU 
exhibit  some  faint  traces  of  the  war ;  the  villages 
and  towns  iiave  indeed  sprung  up  like  the  Phoenix 
from  her  ashes  ;  yet  it  is  to  be.  wished,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity^  that  their  vigor  and  elasticity  had 
not  been  so  proved. 

The  burning  of  Newark,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  was  the  act  of  an  individual,  disclaimed 
instantly  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  re- 
probated by  the  American  public.  The  Governor 
of  Canada  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  given,  and  it  had  been  well  if  the 
system  of  warfare  had.  been  then  changed. 

It  might  have  been  conjectured  that,  in  the 
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burning  of  Newark,  some  blind  vengeance  was  in- 
tended for  the  massacre  at  Frenchtown,  had  it  not 
appeared  that  it  originated  in  a  mistake  of  orders, 
and  had  it  not.  been  so  honorably  disclaimed  by 
the  government.  General  MClure  was  dis- 
missed .  instantly  from  the  service,  and  covered 
with  opprobrium  by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  refused 
to  admit  a  mistake  of  orders  as  an  apology  for  yi 
act  of  inhumanity.  » 

The  honor  of  a  government  may  often  be  com* 
mitted  by  officers  acting  under  its  name,  yet  con- 
trary to  its  wishes  and  instructions.  Enquiry  and 
condemnation  may  then  avert  disgrace ;  but  if,  in 
lieu  of  these,  favor  and  reward  be  accorded  to  the 
offenders,  their  employers  are  justly  chargeable 
with  all  their  crimes.  These  observations  naturalLy 
occur  .to  the  traveller  as  he  approaches  the  north- 
western frontier. 

.  We  must  turn  our  eyes  from  the  river  Raisin. 
Would  to  Heaven  that  we  could  find,  not  an  ex- 
cuse,  for  that  were  impossible,  but  some  palliation, 
of  the  horrors  pei*petrated  on  this  spot !  It  wer^ 
well  to  commit  the  tale  to  oblivion,  were  it  not  for 
the  warning  that  breathes  from  it,  and  which  must 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  British  people.  Many 
of  their  most  generous  statesmen  had  reprobated 
the  practice  of  associatiqg  the  Indian  tribes  with 
the  British  soldiers.  If  there  be  yet  in  England 
an  apologist  for  a.  military  league  between  savage 
hordes   and  civilized  nations,  let   him   visit  th^ 
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shores  of  this  river ;  the  blood  that  liere  crjes  up 
from  the  earth,  not  of  soldiers  slain  in  battle,  but 
c£  woupded  prisoners  surrendered  upon  terms,  and 
trusting  in  British  faith,  will  convince  him,  though 
he  should  have  heard  unmoved  the  thunders  of  a 
Chatham. 

A  small  detachment,  composed  of  the  choicest 
fljins  of  Kentucky,  many  of  them  allied  to  the 
moat  distinguished  families  in  the  state,  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  little  village  of  Frenchtown,  situated 
between  the  rapids  and  Detroit,  on  the  strait  which 
pours  the  waters  of  the  great  north-western  lakes 
into  Erie.  The  object  to  be  effected  was  to 
guard  the  inhabitants  'from  an  advanced  party  of 
the  enemy,  peculiarly  dreaded  because  half  com- 
pel of  Indians;  the  attempt  was  one  of  dif- 
ficulty and  hazard.  This  little  band  of  volunteers 
however,  with  infinite  bravery,  had  dislodged- and 
driven  back  the  enemy ;  and  being  joined  by 
General  Winchester,  from  whose  main  body  they 
had  been  detached,  threw  up  a  rude  breast-work 
and  entrenched,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  strong, 
against  fifteen  hundred  or  upwards,  headed  by 
Colonel  Proctor  and  two  Indian  warriors.  After 
sdme  furious  sallies,  in  which  General  Winchester 
WAS  made  prisoner,  the  Americans  were  exhorted 
to  surrender.  They  had  lost  nearly  a  third  of 
their  little  number,  when  the  fiag  of  truce,  which 
bad  t)een  twice  returned,  was  received  ^th  a 
message  from  Colonel  Proctor,  that,  unless  they 
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immediately  surrendered,  they  and  the  village 
must  be  delivered  to  ^e  fury  of  the  savages. 
They  at  l^igth  capitulated  upon  honorable  tenns, 
securing  the  safety  of  the  village,  -the  care  of  the 
wounded,  the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  prisoners*  How  were  these  en- 
gagements fulfilled  ?-— The  British  commander 
marched  off  his  troops,  gave  his  prisoners  in  chaige 
to  the  savages,  and  left  them,  with  the  wounded 
and  the  dying,  to  be  tomahawked  and  roasted  at 
the  stake.  ^     Did  not  the  thunders  of  the  English 

*  *  I  do  not  repeat  all  the  atrocities  of  the  scene  %o  whichl 
have  aUuded  in  the  text,  as  they  would  be  too  shocking  to  the 
feelings  both  of  the  reader  and  the  writer ;  but  there  is  ime 
circumstance  which  I  will  not  omit.  The  American  General 
lll^chester,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  sally,  was]inade 
the  betrayer  of  his  own  m^i.  Being  told  by  Colonel,  now  I 
believe  General  Pkx>ctor,  that  instant  surrender  could  alone 
secure  them  from  being  given  up  to  the  savages,  and  the  village 
to  the  flamesi  he  was  induced  to  send  himself  a  flag  oT  truce, 
urging  them  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed.  Who  shall 
paint  the  feelings  of  that  officer  when  he  found  himself  reodmd 
an  accomplice  in  the  complicated  treachery  and  cruelty !  Then^ 
were  some  British  officers  who,  on  this  occasion,  felt  and  acfeodi  as 
they  ought  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  honor  of  ^idr 
country;  Major  Muir,  Captains  Curtis  and  Aikens,  the  Ber- 
erend  M^.  Parrow,  and  Dr.  Bowen,  though  they  may  not  hove 
received  any  mark  of  public  approbation  from  their  goveniF 
ment,  are  secure  of  the  esteem  of  the  English  as  they  possess 
that  of  the  American  people*  The  virtuous  Mcintosh  will 
ever  live  in  the  remembrance  of  the  latter ;  this  gentlenmp 
spared  no  exertions  to  redeem  the  lives  of  the  unfortuna^  and 
deserted  captive^ ;  he  tracked  the  Indians  for  miles  through  tlie 
forests ;  and  purchased,  at  a  high  price,  such  of  the  naked  $Ki4 
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government  strike  this  English  officer?  Was  he 
thanlced  at  home  as  he  was  in  Montreal  for  his 
bravery  and  humanity  ?  I  trust  that  the  English 
government  was  not  found  so  callous  to  the  honor 
of  a  nation  that  has  ever  laid  claim  to  the  character 
of  generosity,  as  to  let  pass  without  investigation 
the  horrors  of  that  day,  still  less  to  reward  with 
promotion  the  officer  under  whose  eye  they  were 
perpetrated !  *  However  this  may  be,  they  did 
not  altogether  pass  without  punishment.  The 
&te  of  war,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  cam- 
paign, threw  into  the  hands  of  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  these  unfortunate  men,  the  very 
enemies  who  had  betrayed  them.  With  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  that  must  have  tortured  the 
inmost  souls  of  their  prisoners,  they  forbore  even 
to  upbraid  them-  by  a  look,  and  lodged  them  in 
theii^  towns  and  private  dwellings  with  the  mi- 
nutest and  most  fastidious  attention  to  their  con- 
V — . 

failing  Americaitt  as  the  savages,  weary  of  slaughter,  had 
spared,  to  inflict  on  them  more  lingering  tortures. 

When  this  gentleman  some  time  afterwards  visited  the  United 
States,  his  benevolence  was  amply  repaid;  his  entrance  into 
fialtimore  and  New  Orleans  had  the  appearance  of  a  triuitiph: 
the  whole  population  crowded  to  gaze  upon  him,  and  every 
honor  was  rendered  to  him  that  enthusiasm  could  devise. 

*  A  large  portion  of  the  Canadian  community  retrieved  the 
honor  of  the  colonial  character,  and  expressed  their  amaze^ 
ment  and  indignation  at  the  thanks  bestowed  by  their  governor, 
and  the  rewards  conferred  by  the  home  authorities,  upon  the 
officer  who  had  thus  dared  to  disgrace  his  profession  and  his 
nation 
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venience.  *  Lord  Castlereagh,  you  may  rememiber> 
in  answer  to  some  remarks  made  In  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  humanity  of  the  Americans 
to  their  prisoners,  ascribed  it  to  Jear.  It  would 
be  little  surprising,  if  that  Irish  nobfemen  felt 
himself  interested  in  confounding  the  words  ' 
courage  and  cruelly.  The  English  people,  how- 
ever, are-  not  accustomed  to  account  •them 
synonymous ;  and  should  it  be  decreed  that  they 
and  the  Anglo-Americans,  so  formed  by  nature  to 
be  friends  and  brothers,  are  ever  again  to  meet  aa 
enemies,  may  their  voice  be  loudly  heard,  and 
may  it  prevent  the  Indian  tomahawk  from  being 
farthfir  associated  with  the  British  sword.  In 
Europe,  little  is  known  of  the  horrors  of  Ipdian 
warfare.  To  hunt  down  a  people  with  blood- 
hounds would  be  nothing  to  it.  His  war^whpop 
is  the  yell  of  fiends ;  age,  sex,  infirmity  -—the 
savage  knows  no  distinction ;  nor  is  it  death 
alone,  but  death,  aggravated  by  tortures  and  in-* 
fertial  horrors,  that  madden  the  wretched  victim 
before  despatching  him.     The  only  excuse  ever 

*  Among  those  who  expired  at  Frenchtown,  were  gentlemen 
and  senators  of  Kentucky,  members  of  congress,  &c.,  for  of 
such  citizens  were  the  volunteers  of  the  western  army  composed. 
One  individual  was  a  near  relative  of  the  celebrated  orator  and 
statesman  Mr.  Clay,  and  almost  all  were  allied  to  the  most  dia- 
tinguished  families  in  his  state,  or  in  that  of  Ohio.  The  whde 
population  of  Kentucky  went  into  mourning,  and  their  weeds 
were  scarcely  thrown  aside,  when  they  received  their  captive 
enemies  into  their  houses. 
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forged  for  Colonel  Proctor^  was  that  he  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  interfere ;  that  to  have  checked  the 
ferocity  of  his  savage  allies,  had  been  to  risk  the 
loss  of  their  friendship  and  future  co-operation. 
Such  an  argument,  without  screening  him^  well  ex- 
poses the  atrocity  of  employing,  in  civilized  warfare, 
such  co-adjutors.  Were  it  possible  to  enumerate 
the  number  of  helpless  individuals,  of  women  and 
infants,  who  have  expired  in  tortures  under  the 
hands  of  savages  in  league  Mrith  European  govern- 
ments, it  is  not  impossible  but  that  their  employers 
might  shudder.  Let  us  hope  that  the  last  of  these 
outrages  has  been  committed,  and  that  America, 
henceforward,  is  to  find  in  her  English  brethren 
warm-hearted  friends,  or  high-minded  foes. 

I  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  dreadful  recollec- 
tions awakened  by  the  name  of  Frenchf  o\im.  The 
broad  inland  sea,  now  spread  before  me,  recalls  an 
action  of  a  very  different  character.  The  naval 
battle  foQght  upon  these  fine  waters,  was  equally 
honorable  to  the  combatants  of  either  nation.  It 
was  the  generous,  fighting  the  generous.  The 
praise  accorded  by  the  English  officer  to  the  hero- 
ism of  his  adversary,  had  as  much  of  greatness  in 
it,  as  had  his  adversary's  victory.  War,  when  thus 
conducted,  is  stripped  of  half  its  horrors ;  nay,  it 
has  in  it  something  noble  when  we  find  it  calling 
forth  the  greatest  energies  with  the  best  feelings 
of  our  nature. 

Those  who  estimate  the  importance  of  a  naval 
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combat  by  the  size  of  the  ships  engaged,  may  pass 
over  with  little  interest  that  of  lake  Erie.  And 
yet  the  fleet  that  here  met  in  desperate  rencounter, 
must  be  accounted  of  considerable  force  and  size» 
when  we  remember  that  it  floated  upon  a  fresh- 
water sea.  The  ships  on  lake  Ontario  were  equal, 
and  latterly  superior,  in  size  to  the  proudest  frigates 
that  ever  floated  on  the  Atlantic.  The  bed  of 
those  magnificent  waters,  deepening  gradually  to 
the  centre,  like  the  crater  of  some  exhausted  vol- 
cano, admits  of  the  freest  navigation ;  that  of 
lake  Erie,  on  the  contrary,  is  broken  by  shallows, 
presentiitg  an  intricate  chart,  even  to  the  fine  steam 
boat  which  now  navigates  these  waters. 

Nine  vessels,  mounting 'together  fifty-fbur  guns, 
were  here  opposed  by  the  Americans  to  six  larger 
vessels,  mounting  in  all  sixty-thr^e  guns*  You  are 
possibly  not  acquainted  with  the  cii'cumstance 
which  decided  the  engagement. 

Commodore  Perry  (then  Captain)  having  con- 
tended for  two  hours  with  two  vessels  of  equal 
force,  and  the  wind  preventing  any  of  his  squadron 
from  making-  to  his  assistance,  he  determined  to 
abandon  the  vessel  which  he  could  no  longer 
manage.  Rolling  her  flag  round  his  arm,  he 
sprang  into  her  boat,  and  thus,  standing  upright, 
and  waving  his  sword  triumphantly,  while  the  balk 
rattled  in  showers  round  his  head,  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  English  commander 
is  said  to  have  uttered  a  shout  of  admiration  as 
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his  young  and  proud  adversary  passed  unhurt 
through  his  fire*  Having  gained  the  largest  vessel 
of  his  little  fleet,  he  bore  down  again  upon  the 
enemy,  and  cutting  through  their  line,  for  some 
minutes  engaged  four  of  their  flotilla  alone  and 
simultaneously.  The  wind  gradually  enabling  the 
rest  of  the  squadron  to  support  their  commander, 
the  struggle  was  decided ;  when,  to  this  desperate 
contest,  succeeded  t|)ose  kind  and  generous  greet- 
ings which  the  brave  know  to  exchange  with  the 
brave.  The  noble-minded  Captain  Barclay,  a 
veteran  sailor,  who  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  took  pride  in  declaring  publicly,  **  that 
the  conduct  of  Commodore  Perry  towards  himself, 
the  other  captive  officers  and  men,  had  been  alone 
sufficient  to  have  immortalized  him.''  I  dwell  on 
this  splendid  engagement  with  pleasure.  It  tended 
not  to  widen,  but  to  heal  the  breach  between  two 
nations  who  should  never  be  at  war,  or  if  at  war, 
should  contend  for  mastery,  not  by  the  mere  ex- 
ertion of  brute  force,  but  by  the  display  of  all 
those  more  generous  virtues  which,  as  they  can 
alone  immortalize  conquest,  so  can  they  also  impart 
honor  to  defeat.  • 

*  Commodore  Perry,  who  appears  to  have  united  every 
quality  that  goes- to  the  forming  of  a  hero— -bravery,  mag- 
nanimity, ardent  patriotism,  disinterested  generosity,  unas- 
suming modesty  and  gentleness,  died  at  Angostura  of  the 
yellow  fever  about  the  period  of  the  date  of  this  letter. 
He  had  sailed  on  a  mission  from  his  government  to  that  of 
the    Patriots.     >\lien    the    tidings    of  his    premature    death 
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In  recalling  the  events  of  the  border  war  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  there  is  one  singular 
fact  which  forces  itself  gn  the  mind,  and  which  is 
fraught  with  an  important  lesson.  When  on  the 
offensive,  the  Americans  were  usually  defeated; 
when  on  the  defensive,  as  usually  successful. 
Herein  lies  the  virtue  of  militia  as  opposed  to 
regular  troops ;  and  it  is  this  too  which  gives  sp 
peculiar  an  interest  to  both  the  wars  in  which  the 
young  America  has  been  engaged.  I  know  that 
in  England,  generally  speaking,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  events  of  a  contest  which,  to  her,  was  n 
sort  of  by-play,  while  occupied  in  a  deeper  game, 
upon  which  she  had  staked  her  all.  It  is  probable 
indeed,  that  one  half  of  the  nation  scarce  remem- 
bered that  they  were  at  war  with  their  young  •ri- 
vals in  the  new  world,  until  they  found  their  ships, 
one  by  one,  swept  from  the  seas  by  a  people  they 
had  scarce  deigned  to  consider  as  holding  the  place 
of  an  independent  nation.  They  then  looked  round 
and  grew  angry.  This,  if*  not  very  wise,  was  per- 
haps very  natural ;  and  those  who  mortified  the 
pride  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  then  existing 
European  empires,  may  well  excuse  if  they  excited 


reached  Washington,  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress went  into  mourning ;  an  honor  that  is-  never  paid,  but  to 
the  most  respected  and  distinguished  sons  of  the  republic.  A 
provision  also  was  voted  to  his  widow,  and  his  children  taktt^ 
under  the  national  guardianship). 
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her  indignation.  But  it  is  time  that  this  jealousy 
should  subside.  The  more  thinking  and  the  more 
generous  will  now  consider,  with  much  interest,  the 
littlehistory  of  that  struggle  which  established  Ame- 
rica's independence,  fixed  and  elevated  her  national 
character,  and  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
those  energies  and  virtues  which  liberty  had  se- 
cretly nourished  in  the  breasts  of  her  people.  She 
may  justly  be  proud  of  the  late  contest;  it  did  honor 
to  her  head  and  her  heart ;  she  fought  a  second 
titte  for  independence  and  existence,  and,  as  all 
lAust  do  who  fight  for  these,  she  conquered. 

Settlements  are  fast  springing  up  on  the  forested 
shores  of  lake  Erie.  The  situation  is  wonderfully 
advantageous  to  the  farmer.  I  have  already  spoken 
6i  the  canal,  so  far  in  progress,  which  is  about  to 
open  a  free  water-carriage  from  these  waters  to  the 
£astem  Atlantic.  Another,  of  only  a  few  miles 
extent,  .is  in  contemplation,  which,  by  connecting 
them  with  the  Alleghany,  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  the  Ohio,  will  perfect  the  line  of  communication 
with  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  an  extent  of  3,400  miles. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  without  admiration 
the  inland  navigation  of  this  magnificent  countrj-. 
From  this  fine  basin,  north  and  west,  you  open  into 
lakes  and  rivers  which,  not  many  years  hence,  will 
pour  into  it  the  produce  of  human  labor  from 
states  now  in  embryo  j  to  the  north-east,  these 
accumulated  waters  seek  their  way  to  the  Atlantic, 
through  the  broad  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  j  to 
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the  south-east,  they  are  about  t6  cominunicate  ^ith 
tlie  same  ocean  by  the  magnificent  Hudson ;  to 
the  south  and  west,  stretch  the  vast  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  with  his  million  of  tributaries.  There 
is  something  unspeakably  sublime  in  the  vast  ex*- 
tent  of  earthly  domain  that  here  opens  to  the 
mind's  eye;  and  truly  sublime  is  its  contempla- 
tion, when  we  consider  the  life  and  energy  with 
which  it  is  fast  teeming.  An  industrious  and  en- 
lightened people,  laying  in  the  wilderness  the  foiln- 
dations  of  commonwealth  after  commonwealth^ 
based  on  justice  and  the  immutable  rights  of  man! 
What  heart  so  cold  as  to  contemplate  this  unmoved! 
The  other  morning,  wandering  from  the  little 
village  which  afforded  us  lodging,  I  had  gained, 
by  a  swampy  thicket,  the  beach  of  the  lake.  Ad- 
miring the  first  blaze  of  the  sun,  which  flashed 
over  the  waters,  and  tinged  the  crest  of  the  waves 
that  rippled  its  azure  surface,  and  broke  on  the 
pebbled  beach,  fresh  and  sounding  as  those  of  the 
ocean,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  solitary^  figure, 
seated  on  a  little  rock  that  lay  at  the  edge  of  the 
water ;  —  it  was  an  Indian  :  his  tomahawk  rested 
upon  his  shoulder  ;  his  moccasins  ornamented  with 
the  stained  quills  of  the  porcupine,  and  his  hat 
grotesquely  and  tawdrily  decked  with  feathers  and 
strips  of  tin :  the  countenance  had  much  in  it 
of  dignity  and  savage  grandeur;  the  cheek-bones 
were  not  so  high,  nor  the  face  so  flat  as  is  usual 
with   the  Indian   physiognomy ;  not  that  it  was 
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handsome;  wind  and  weather-beaten,  its  copper 
hue»  deepened  by  the  gaze  of  some  forty  suns,  a 
scar  under  the  left  eye,  its  character  might  rather 
have  been  denominated  hideous.  He  suffered  my 
ga^e,  as  is  ususd  with  his  race,  without  turning  his 
head.  I  know  not  whether  he  was  musing  upon  the 
fallen  strength  of  his  tribe,  and  on  the  days  when 
his  fathers  pursued  their  game  through  unbroken 
forests  and  desert  prairies,  where  now  are  smiling 
hamlets  and  waving  fields  of  grain;  I  could  at 
the  moment  have  mused  on  these  for  him ;  and 
aighed  that  even  this  conquest  of  the  peaceful  over 
the  savage  arts,  should  have  been  made  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  wild  race.  But,  in  fact,  how  singular, 
and,  for  the  well-being  of  man,  how  glorious  the 
change,  which  has  turned  these  vast  haunts  of 
panthers,  wolves,  and  savages,  into  the  abode  of 
industry,  and  the  sure  asylum  of  the  oppressed. 
What  a  noble  edifice  has  here  been  raised  for  hunted 
Xiberty  to  dwell  in  securely  !  It  is  impossible  to 
tread  the  soil  of  America,  and  not  bless  it ;  impos- 
sible to  consider  her  growing  wealth  and  strength 
without  rejoicing. 

We  felt  no  small  desire  to  strike  south  from 
j^ie  to  Pittsburg,  and  view  with  our  own  eyes  the 
grawing  wonders  of  the  western  territory;  but 
our  plans  having  been  previously  arranged  for  the 
descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  retrace  our  course 
to  Ontario. 

You  have  expressed,  in  your  late  letters,  some 
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curiosity  regarding  the  condition  of  Mn  Birkbeck^s 
settlement  in  the  Illinois ;  adding  that  the  report 
has  prevailed,  that  those  spirited  emigrants  had 
been  at  first  too  sanguine^  and  had  too  little  fore- 
seen the  difficulties  which  the  most  fortunate  settler 
must  encounter.  This  report,  I  believe,  to  have 
originated  with  Mr.  Cobbet,  who  thought  proper 
to  pronounce  upon  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in 
the  Illinois  in  his  own  dwelling  upon  Long  island. 
Feeling  an  interest  in  the  success  of  our  countiy- 
men  in  the  west,  I  have  been  at  some  pairis  to 
inform  myself  as  to  their  actual  condition.  The 
following  statement  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  letters 
of  two  American  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance 
who  have  just  visited*  the  settlement :  they  inform 
me,  that  its  situation  possesses  all  those  positive 
advantages  stated  by  Mr.  Birkbeck ;  that  the 
worst  difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  and  that 
these  have  always  been  fewer  than  what  are  fre- 
quently encountered  in  a  new  country. 

The  village  of  Albion,  the  centre  of  the  settle- 
ment, contains  at  pfesent  thirty  habitations,  in 
which  are  found  a  bricklayer,  a  carpenter,  a  whed- 
right,  a  cooper,  and  a  blacksmith  ;  a  well*supplied 
shop,  a  little  library,  an  inn,  a  chapiel,  and  a  post- 
office,  where  the  mail  regularly  arrives  twice  a 
week.  Being  situated  on  a  ridge,  between  the 
greater  and  little  Wabash,  it  is,  firom  its  elevated 
position,  and  from  its  being  some  miles  removed 
from  the  rivers,  peculiarly  dry  and  healthy.     The 
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pcairie  in  which  it  stands,  is  described  as  exqiii* 
sitely  beautiful;   lawns  of  unchanging  verdure, 
spreading  over  hills  and  dales»    scattered  with 
islands  of  luxuriant  trees,  dropped  by  the  hand  of 
nature  with  a  taste  that  art  could  not  rival  —  all 
this  spread  beneath  a  sky  of  glowing  and  unspotted 
sapphires.      "  The  most  beautiful  parks  of  Eng- 
land,''  my  friend  observes,  "  would  afibrd  a  most 
imperfect  comparison."     The  soil  is   abundantly 
fruitful,  and,  of  course,  has  an  advantage  over  the 
heavy-timbered    lands,    which    can    scarcely    be 
cleared  for  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  acre  ;  while  tlie  Illinois  farmer  may  in  general 
dear  his  for  less  than  five,  and  then  enter  upon  a 
much  more  convenient  mode  of  tillage.   The  objec- 
tion that  is  too  frequently  found  to  the  beautiful 
prairies  of  the  Illinois,  is  the  deficiency  of  springs 
and  streams  for  mill-seats.    This  is  attended  with 
inconvenience  to  the  settler,  though  his  health  will 
find  in  it  advantage.     The  nearest  navigable  river 
to  Albion  is  the  Wabash,  eight  miles  distant ;  the 
nearest  running  stream,  that  is  not  liable  to  fail  at 
nud-8ummer>  the  Bonpaw,  four  miles  distant.    The 
stock  water  in  ponds  for  cattle,  our  correspondent 
judged,  was  liable  to  run  dry  in  a  few  weeks ;  and 
the  settlement  apprehended  some  temporary  in- 
convenience from  the  circumstance.      The  finest 
water  is  every  where  to  be  raised  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  or  thirty  feet  from  the  surface ;  these 
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wells  never  fail,  but  are  of  course  troublesome  to 
work  in  a  new  settlement.  * 

The  settlement  of  Albion  must  undoubtedly 
possess  some  peculiar  attractions  for  an  English 
emigrant,  proinising  him,  as  it  does,  the  society  of 
his  own  countrymen,  an  actual  or  ideal  advantage 
to  which  he  is  seldom  insensible.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  it  may  ultimately  be  as  well  for  him 
as  for  the  community  to  which  he  attaches  himself^ 
that  he  should  become  speedily  incorporated  with 
the  people  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  every  man  who  is! 
gifted  with  the  vigorous  intellect  and  liberal  sen* 
timents  of  Mr.  Birkbeck;  many  emigrants  bring 
with  them  prejudices  and  predilections  which  can 
only  be  rubbed  away  by  a  free  intercourse  with, 
the  natives  of  the  country.  By  sitting  down  at 
once  among  them,  they  will  more  readily  acqijire 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  political  institu- 
tions, and  learn  to  estimate  the  high  privileges 
which  these  impart  to  them  ;  and  thus,  attaching, 
themselves  to  their  adopted  country,  not  from  mer^ 
sordid  motives  of  interest,  but  also  from  feeling 

and  principle,  become,  not  only  naturalized^  but 

* 

*  The  same  objection,  ^*  the  want  of  fountains  and  numkigf 
streams,"  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brackenridge  as  existing  in  tke 
prairies  of  the  Missouri ;  and,  I  have  been  informed,  b  gene- 
rally i^plicable  to  all  the  prairie  lands  of  the  western  territory,, 
when  removed  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
water.  Mr.  Brackenridge  states  the  depth  of  the  wells  in  the 
Missouri  at  the  same  rate  as  that  stated  above  for  those  of  ibe 
Illinois. 
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tlatianalized.  1  have  met  with  but  too  many  in  this 
country  who  have  iiot  advanced  beyond  the 
former.  1  must  observe  also,  that  the  European 
fkrther  and  mechanic  are  usually  far  behind  the 
American  in  general  and  practical  knowledge,  as 
well  as  enterprise.  You  find  in  the  working  farmer 
df  these  states,  a  store  of  information,  a  dexterity 
in  all  the  manual  arts,  and  often  a  high  tone  of 
national  feeling,  to  which  you  will  hardly  find  a 
parallel  among  the  same  class  elsewhere.  His 
ad^ce  and  assistance,  always  freely  given  to  those 
who  seek  it,  will  be  found  of  infinite  service  to  a 
sfranger ;  it  will  often  save  him  from  many  rash 
speculations,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  dispose 
liim  to  see  things  in  their  true  light,  and  to  open 
his  eyes  and  heart  to  all  the  substantial  advantages 
that  surround  him. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  self-importance  with 
which  the  European  emigrant  often  arrives  in  these 
states.  The  Frenchman  imagines,  that  he  is  to 
frew*model  the  civic  militia,  or,  at  the  least,  the 
whole  war  department  in  the  city  of  Washington ; 
the  Englishman,  that  he  is  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
agriculture  by  introducing  the  cultivation  of  the 
turnip  and  the  planting  of  hedge-rows ;  the  Scotch- 
man, that  he  is  to  double  the  national  produce  by 
turning  out  the  women  to  work  in  the  fields  ;  and 
even  the  poor  German  conceives,  that  he  is  to  give 
new  sinews  to  the  state,  heighten  the  flavour  of 
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the  Kentucky  tobacco,  and  expand  the  souls  of 
the  citizens  who  smoke  it.  • 

France  and  Ireland,  the  former  from  her  poli« 
tical  revolutions,  and  the  latter  from  her  misfor- 
tunes, have  sent,  among  the  crowd  of  poorer 
emigrants,  many  accomplished  and  liberal  minded 
gentlemen,  who  have  assumed  a  high  place  in  this 
community ;  but,  till  very  lately.  Federal  America 
has  seen  few  of  our  countrymen  except  the  vulgar' 
and  the  illiterate.  The  exceptions  to  this  rulet 
however,  are  now  multiplying  yearly;  this  will 
consequently  make  this  nation  better. known,  and 
therefore  more  esteemed  in  our  island.    A  friend. 


*  The  German  self-importance  has  lately  been  most  amusingly 
set  forth  in  the  work  of  a  M.  Von  Fiirstenwarther,  entitled.  The 
German  in  America.  His  observations,  written  after  three 
months'  residence  in  the  United  States,  with  scarcely  a  smat- 
tering of  the  English  language,  are  truly  entertainiilg.  I 
cannot  forbear  quoting  a  sentence.  "  If  the  Americans  are 
justly  proud  of  their  civil  freedom,  and  of  their  freedom,  in 
thinking,  printing,  and  speaking,  and  in  the  social  life,  they 
still  know  not  that  higher  freedom  of  the  soul  which  is  to  be 
found  only  in  Europe ;  —  and,  I  say  it  boldly,  most  abundanify 
in  Germany,**  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  acquaintance  that  I 
possess  with  this  curious  production  to  a  paper  in  the  North 
American  Review.  This  work,  conducted  by  Professor  Everett, 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Boston,  may  be  read  with 
almost  equal  interest  in  either  hemisphere.  I  pretend  not  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  all  its  merits;  but  those  who  are  not 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  its  profound  learning,  must  still 
admire  its  just  and  candid  criticism,  delivered  with  gentlemanly^, 
forbearance;  its  elegant  diction,  liberal  views,  and  sound 
philosophy. 
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to  the  latter  can  perhaps  hardly  rejoice  in  this ; 
to  see  England  drained  of  her  best  citizens .  may 
justly  excite  the  grief  of  her  patriots,  and  the 
jeidousy  of  her  rulers }  and  yet  what  would  the 
latter  have;  should  these  Hampdens  stay,  it  might 
he  to  "  push**  them  "  from  their  stools,"  as  their 
fathers  did  their  predecessors :  they  depart,  and 
the  mighty  are  left  to  sit  in   state  until  their 
^  stools"  shall  break  down  beneath  them*     It  is 
idle  for  travellers  to  deface  this  Hesperia ;  they 
may  deceive  the  many  ignorant,  and  a  few  wise, 
but  what  then?  Are  the  poor  made  richer,  and  the 
dissatisfied  more  content     The  farmer  complains 
that  he  sows  and  reaps  for  others ;  that  the  clergy, 
like  state,  and  the  parish,  carry  off  the  produce,  and 
leave  him  the  gleanings.  <<  It  is  not  thus,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  in  America."  He  is  answered  that,  in  Ame- 
rica, <<  he  will  not  meet  with  even  an  approach  to  sim- 
pUcity  and  honesty  of  mind  ;**  that  *^  a  non-intercourse 
act  seems  to  have  passed  against  the  sciences^  morals, 
and  literature;*'  that  "  in  Philadelphia  the  colour  of 
the  young  femalesisproducedby  art;  and  that  **  every 
man  in  the  United  States  thinks  himself  arrived  at 
peirfecUon.  *"  Now  were  all  this  nonsense  true,  what 
answer  were  it  to  the  observation  of  the  farmer  ? 
He  objects  to  tythes,  taxes,  and  poor-rates  ;  and  he 
is  told  of  sciences  and  morals,   and  paint  upon 
ladies'  faces.  I  laugh,  but  truly  there  is  more  cause 

^  See  Fearon's  Sketches  of  America. 
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occasionally  even  elsewhere,  for  some  of  the  mili^il 
companies  to  provide  themselves  \*rith  tlnifoHtis; 
and  though  this  proves  a  generous  spirit  oh  thfe 
part  of  the  citizens,  I  have  never  looked  upon 
these  well  clad  regiments  in  exercise  with  the 
same  interest  with  which  1  invariably  regfird  thote 
clad  in  the  every-day  garments  of  domestic  life; 
You  need  to  be  told  that  the  other  are  militid  \ 
nothing  remains  to  be  said  here.  I  remember  well 
observing,  for  the  first  time,  a  troop  of  citiz^tid 
going  through  miHtary  exercise;  the  blacksmith 
from  his  forge  j  the  mechanic,  his  coat  marked  with 
saw-dust ;  the  farmer  with  the  soil  yet  upon  hiii 
hands*  "  What  think  you  of  our  soldiers?*'  sifcid 
a  friend  smiling.  Think!  —  I  know  not  What  J 
thought ;  but  I  know,  that  I  secretly  brushed  A 
tear  from  my  eye. 

I  feel  tempted  to  pass  aUother  idle  hdf  hour  ill 
detailing  to  you  a  story  of  a  difiereut  characteffi 
and  which,  though  it  will  never  be  placed  on  record^ 
is  not  less  worthy  of  being  so  than  the  vidtory  of 
M'Donough. 

One  of  the  finest  steam-boats  ever  built  in  tb^ 
United  States  lately  ran  upon  this  inlaild  seay  alid 
was  destroyed,  ten  days  since,  by  fire,  ifi  a  itian* 
ner  truly  terrible.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  bid 
fallen  sick,  and  entrusted  its  management  to  his 
son,  a  young  man  just  turned  of  cr^^  and  twenty. 
Making  for  St.  John's  with  upwards  of  forty  pM^ 
sengers,   they  encountered  the  e^oinoeti^l  giAe 
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LETTER  XV. 

UPPER  CANADA. —  MR.  GOURLAY.  —  POOR  EMIGRANTS.  — • 
DESCENT  OP  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. — MONTREAL  AND  LOWER 
CANADA. 

Montreal^  September,  1819. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  SHALL  send  you  few  details  respecting  our  route 
along  the  Canada  frontier ;  both  because  I  find  little 
leisure  for  making  notes,  and  because  I  can  im- 
part little  that  is  new. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  much  discontent  pre- 
vailing among  the  poorer  settlers  in  Upper  Canada : 
I  could  not  always  understand  the  grounds 
of  their  complaint,  but  they  seemed  to  consider 
Mr.  Gourlay  as  having  well  explained  them. 
Mr.  Gourlay,  you  would  see,  was  prosecuted,  and 
his  pamphlets  declared  libels:  not  having  read 
them,  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  either  their  merits 
or  demerits;  but  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
spoken  the  sentiments  of  the  poorer  settlers,  whose 
cause  he  had  abetted  against  the  more  powerful 
land-holders,  land-surveyors,  and  government 
agents.  One  ground  of  complaint,  if  just,  should 
certainly  be  attended  to,  and  might,  one  would 
think,  without  much  difficulty, — that  the  emigrants 
are  often  sent  so  far  into  the  interior,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  one  from  another,  as  to  be  exposed 
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to  insurmountable  difficulties  and  labour.  Tke 
case  of  one  poor  but  intelligent  settler,  as  stated 
to  me  by  himself,  moved  in  no  small  degree  my 
compassion. 

The  sufferings  from  which  these  poor  creatures 
fly  —  I  will  take  for  instance  the  starving  pauper^ 
of  Ireland,  who  throng  here  without  a  farthing  in 
their  hands,  and  scarce  a  rag  upon  their  backs,  — 
the  sufferings  of  these  poor  creatures,  humanity 
might  hope  were  ended  when  thrown  upon  thesp 
shores;  but  too  often  they  are  increased  tenfold: 
First  come  the  horrors  of  the  voyage  j  ill-fed,  ill* 
cloathed,  and  not  unfrequently  crowded  together 
as  if  on  board  a  prison-ship,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  fourth,  and  even  a  third  of  the  live  cargo  to 
be  swept  off  by  disease  during  this  mid-passage.  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  if  the  societies  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  would  employ  Some  part  of 
their  funds  in  fitting  out  these  poor  creatures  in 
clean  and  well  regulated  ships,  under  the  charge 
of  honest  and  humane  captains,  and  in  furnishing 
them  with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  these  dis- 
tant colonies,  until  they  can  be  settled  upon  the 
lands,  —  I  have  thought  that  they  would  render 
more  substantial  service  to  their  fellow-creaturesi 
than  the  best  they  may  have  rendered  at  present. 
You  will  conceive  the  sufferings  of  a  troop  of  half* 
clad  paupers,  turned  adrift  in  this  Siberia,  as^  it 
often  happens,  at  the  close  of  autumn ;  the  delays^ 
perhaps  unavoidable,  which  occur  after  their  iand- 
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ingj  before  they  are  sent  to  their  station  in  the 
hewling  wilderness,  kills  some,  and  breaks  the 
spirit  of  others.  Many  are  humanely  sheltered  by 
Canadian  proprietors,  not  a  few  find  their  way  to 
the  United  States,  and  are  thrown  upon  the  charity 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  After  fearful  hardships, 
some  rear  at  last  their  cabin  of  logs  in  the  savage 
forest;  polar  winds  and  snows,  dreary  solitudes, 
agues,  and  all  the  train  of  evils  and  privations 
which  must  be  found  in  a  Canadian  desert, — 
surely  it  needs  not  the  art  of  man  to  increase  the 
settler's  troubles. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  patient  men  are  of 
physical  sufferings  when  endured  voluntarily,  and 
when  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  charge 
them  upon  their  rulers.  On  the  southern  shores 
of  lake  Ontario,  heaven  knows,  we  found  sickness 
sufficient  to  have  broken  down  the  stoutest  spirits ; 
end  yet  there  we  never  heard  a  complaint.  On 
its  northern  shores,  we  found  discontent  every 
where;  perhaps  it  was  often  unjust ;  but  it  is  in 
•human  nature  to  charge  our  calamities  upon 
others  whenever  a  pretext  is  afforded  us.  The 
only  sure  way  to  keep  the  peace,  therefore,  is  to 
rem(yve  all  pretext.  This  being  done  in  the 
United  States,  a  man  shivers  in  the  ague,  swallows 
his  remedies,  recovers  or  dies,  without  having 
quarrelled  with  any  one,  save  perhaps  with  his 
Apothecary. 

How  strangely  do  statesmen  employ  money ! 
Hundreds  of  thousands  lodged  in  frigates  larger 
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than  ever  fought'  at  Trafalgar,  —  in  naval  and 
military  stores,  batteries,  martello  towers, — Where? 
Upon  the  shores  of  the  Canadian  Siberia.  To  do 
what  ?  To  protect  wolves  and  bears  from  a  more 
speedy  dislodgment  from  frozen  deserts,  which 
would  little  repay  the  trouble  of  invading;  and 
some  few  thousands  o£  a  people,  scattered  along 
an  endless  line  of  forest,  from  the  infection  of  re- 
publican principles.  What  a  magnificent  idea  4oes 
this  convey  of  the  wealth  of  that  country  which 
could  thus  ship  treasures  across  the  Atlantic  to  be 
flung  into  the  wilderness !  How  flourishing  must 
be  her  condition !  how  full,  to  overflowing,  her 
coflTers!  Surely  her  people  must  be  princes;  her 
merchants,  Icings ;  and  her  kings,  the  Incas  of 
Peru!*  But  whereto  tends  all  this?  Will  it 
answer  the  purpose,  without  asking  whether  the 
purpose  be  worth  answering?  "  An  army  of 
opinions  can  pierce  where  an  army  of  soldiers 
cannot.''  A  people  learn  to  grumble,  and  then 
what  becomes  of  troops,  frigates,  batteries,  and 
martello  towers?  The  petty  squabbles  which 
agitate  a  colony,  are  like  those  which  split  the 

*  Lieutenant  Hall  states  the  disbursements  at  Kingston  during 
the  war  at  **  10001.  per  diem  ;"  the  expense  of  the  frigate  St. 
Lawrence  at  300,0001.  I  was  infocmed  by  a  gentleman  long 
resident  in  Canada,  that  the  ships  of  war  sent  from  England  in 
frame  to  be  employed  on  lake  Ontario  were  all  supplied  with 
stills.  **  Do  the  people  of  London  take  this  lake  for  a  strip  of 
the  ocean/'  exclaimed  the  Canadians,  *^  that  they  send  v$  a 
machine  to  freshen  its  waters  ?** 
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ears  in  a  country  town.  Let  those  who  listen, 
understand;  there  are  those,  however,  whose 
business  it  is  to  listen ;  and  such  might  possibly  find 
the  prevention  of  abuses  a  surer,  as  well  as  a  cheaper, 
way  of  securing  their  authority,  than  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  garrisons  and  all  the  et  celeras 
attached  to  them.  If  th^  Canadas  are  not  the 
most  expensive  of  the  British  colonies,  are  they 
not  the  most  useless  ?  One  would  think  so  to  look 
at  them. 

Two  immense  steam- boats,  from  four  to  five 
hundred  tons'  burden,  now  navigate  Ontario,  in 
lieu  of  the  mighty  ships  of  war  tliat  sleep  peace- 
iully  in  their  harbours  on  either  shore.  The 
American  has  every  possible  convenience,  as  i^ 
common  with  all  these  floating  hotels,  found  on 
the  waters  of  the  United  States ;  the  Canadian  (pro- 
bably from  having  been  established  for  the  trans- 
portation of  soldiers,  stores  and  goods  of  vaiious 
kinds,  rather  than  for  die  service  of  passengers) 
is  dirty  and  ill  attended.  There  is  now  also  a  fine 
ateam-boat,  of  a  smaller  size,  plying  between 
Kingston  and  Prescott,  a  flourishing  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rapids;  and  another  will 
soon  be  launched  upon  Lake  St.  Francis,  when  the 
navigation  of  the  river  will  be  yet  farther  facilitated. 

We  preferred  to  take  our  way  with  more  leisure 
and  less  convenience  than  would  have  been 
afforded  by  a  steam-boat  passage;  a  curiosity, 
perhaps,  ill  repaid  at  the  expence  of  much  fatigue, 
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and,  for  myself,  with  a  slight  fever,  that,  howevert 
did  not  prove  the  maladie  du  pays.  We  found 
the  intermitting  or  lake  fever,  as  it  is  styled  in 
the  country,  prevailing  very  generally,  especially 
along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  cannot 
advise  a  traveller  to  choose  the  autumn  for  the 
descent  of  this  river.  The  wintry  chills  and  heavy 
fogs  of  the  night,  succeeding  to  the  scorching, 
heats  of  the  day,  and  this  in  an  open  batteau,  are 
what  few  constitutions  can  undergo  with  impunity. 
The  varieties  of  climate  endured  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  on  these  northern  waters,  and 
in  the  uncleared  districts  in  their  neighbourhood, 
during  this  season,  surpass  all  you  can  have  an 
idea  of,  and  are  what  I  certainly  should  not  choose 
to  experience  a  second  time.  . 

At  Kingston  we  took  to  the  water  in  a  well- 
manned  batteau,  which  brought  us  in  four  days 
and  the  better  part  of  three  nights,  (for  we  were 
seldom  tempted  by  the  nature  of  our  accommoda- 
tions  to  rest  more  than  a  few  hours,)  to  La  Chine, 
seven  miles  above  Montreal. 

There  is  something  impressive  in  the  savage 
monotony  of  the  Canadian  frontier.  The  vast 
river,  the  black  cedars  which  line  its  shores,  and 
crown  its  rocky  islands ;  the  settler's  cabin  peering 
out  of  the  shades,  and  here  and  there  a  little 
village,  and  a  line  of  cultivation  breaking  upon 
the  desert;  add  to  this  the  profound  silence, 
broken   only   by   the    discordant  voices   of  your 
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Canadian  boatmen^  as  they  hail  sotii^  distant 
sdlitaty  canoe^  or  rise  and  fall  in  harsh  cadence  to 
the  paddle  and  the  oar.  There  is  little  iti  such 
sdenery  to  talk  or  write  about ;  yet  it  has  its  effect 
on  the  mind.  Salvator  might  sometimes  find  a 
siibjeeti  when  the  night  closes  upon  these  black 
solitudes,  and  the  Canadian  boatman  kindles  his 
Are  on  the  bare  granitCi  while,  below,  the  Waters 
sleep  in  sullen  calm,  and  above,  the  dark  boughs 
of  a  scathed  cedar  flicker  with  the  flame. 

The  rapids  present  a  singular  scene,  especially 
when  you  are  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  breakers 
dashing  to  right  and  left,  the  big  green  billows 
Olrested  with  foam  tossing  your  bark  at  their  mercy, 
and  driving  it  onwards  with  the  speed  of  light. 
You  here  find  the  Niagara  in  all  his  grandeun 

It  is  a  beautiful  little  drive  from  La  Chin^  to 
Montreal,  though  you  make  it  not  in  the  most 
elegant,  but  that  were  a  small  matter,  were  it  a 
more  sectire  vehicle :  the  tackling  (for  it  could  not 
be  called  harness)  of  our  steed  gave  way  once,  and 
a  fellow-traveller  absolutely  came  to  the  ground 
twice,  "  inais  ce  rCest  pas  tovjovrs  ainsi^**  as  our 
charioteer  assured  us.  But  though  it  should  be 
always  the  same,  the  traveller's  neck  is  but  little 
endangered ;  for  though  the  tottering  caliche  is 
mounted  sufficiently  high,  the  Canadian  steed 
moves  sufficiently  slow,  so  that  if  you  fall  far,  you 
will  fall  gently. 

It  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  eye,  tired  with  the 
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contemplation  of  dreary  forests^  and  wide  wateijr 
wastes,  when  the  fair  seignory  of  Montreal  sud- 
denly opens  before  you.  Rich  and  undulating 
lands  sprinkled  with  villas,  and  bounded  on  ohb 
hand  by  wooded  heights,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
grey  city ;  its  tin  roofs  and  spires  then  blazing  ib 
the  setting  sun :  the  vast  river,  chafed  by  hiddeb 
rocks  into  sounding  and  foaming  rapids,  and  anoh 
spreading  his  waters  into  a  broad  sheet  of  molten 
gold,  speckled  with  islands,  batteaux  and  shipping : 
the  distant  shore,  with  its  dark  line  of  forest,  broken 
by  little  villages,  penciled  on  the  glowing  sky,  and 
far  off,  two  solitary  mountains,  raising  their  bide 
heads  in  the  vermil  glories  of  the  horizon,  like 
sapphires  chased  in  rubies.  Along  the  iroad^ 
French  faces,  with  all  the  harshness  of  feature  and 
good-humor  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  national 
physiognomy,  looked  and  gossiped  from  door  sthd 
window,  orchard  and  meadow ;  a  passing  salutation 
easily  winning  a  smile  and  courteous  obeisance. 
We  were  for  some  miles  escorted  on  our  way  by 
the  good-humored  and  loquacious  pilot,  whose 
songs  had  for  so  many  days  measured  time  to  thd 
stroke  of  his  paddle.  I  yet  hear  his  reiterated 
parting  benedictions,  and  see  the  wild  grimaces 
with  which  they  were  accompanied. 

The  population  of  Lower  is  strangely  contrasted 
with  that  of  Upper  Canada ;  nor  do  they  appear  tO 
know  much  concerning  each  other.  In  one  thing 
only  are  they  said  to  be  agreed,  —  in  a  thorough 
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detestation  of  their  republican  neighbours.  In 
Upper  Canada,  however,  so  far  as  my  observations 
went,  I  did  not  find  that  this  hostile  feeling  was 
much  shared  by  the  poorer  settlers.  In  either 
colony  where  the  ho  tility  exists,  it  is  very  easily 
accounted  for:  in  one,  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  republic ;  and  in  the 
other  by  the  influence  of  the  priests. 

In  ignorance  and  infatuated  superstition,  the 
Canadian  remains  in  statu  quOi  as  when  he  first 
migrated  from  his  native  France.  Guarded  from 
the  earthquake  by  British  protection,  the  shock  of 
the  revolution  was  in  no  degree,  however  small,  felt 
here  ;  the  priest  continues  to  hood-wink  and  fleece 
the  people,  and  the  people  to  pamper  and  worship 
the  priest,  just  as  in  the  good  old  times.  You  may 
leam  some  curious  particulars  here  concerning  the 
p<^cy  of  the  London  cabinet,  as  connected  with 
that  of  Rome.  Among  other  things,  a  request  has 
lately  been  preferred  to  the  Pope,  that  he  will  raise 
the  bishopric  of  Quebec  into  an  arch-bishopric ; 
and  the  prelate  of  this  Canadian  diocese  is  now 
about  to  embark  for  Italy,  to  receive  from  the  hands 
of  his  Holiness  this  addition  to  his  honors.  Thepeo- 
ple,  meanwhile,  are  exhorted  to  remember,  in  their 
prayers,  the  pious  prince  who,  though  ruling  in  a  land 
of  heretics,  bears  thus  in  remembrance  the  servants 
of  the  most  High. .  The  Priests  have  in  their 
hands  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  country,  and 
claim,  of  course^  some  fruit  offerings  from  their 
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Bpiritual  children.  Conceiving  the  security  of  the 
tenure  to  lie  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  they 
enforce  every  prohibition  calculated  to  preserve  it 
entire;  such  as  marrjdng  with  heretics,  reading 
any  book  without  the  permission  of  the  confesso;*, 
and  learning  the  English  language.  The  proxi- 
mity of  the  States  and  their  growing  power,  and, 
worse  than  all,  their  institutions  civil  and  religious, 
are  naturally  looked  upon  by  these  shepherds  of 
the  flock  with  suspicion  and  terror.  As  the  union 
of  Canada  to  the  republic  would  of  necessity 
pave  the  way  to  their  downfall,  interest  binds  fast 
their  loyalty  to  the  ruling  powers ;  these  again, 
equally  jealous  of  the  States,  and  aware  of  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  these 
colonies,  pay  much  deference  to  the  men  who  hold 
the  keys  of  the  people's  minds.  Thus  goes  the 
world !  and  yet  with  the  Canadian  peasant  it  would 
seem  to  go  very  happily:  he  eats  his  crust,  or 
shares  it  with  the  passenger  right  cheerily;  his 
loyalty,  transferred  from  King  Louis  to  King 
George,  sits  equally  light  on  his  light  spirits.  As 
to  the  government,  if  he  shares  it  not,  as  little 
does  he  feel  it.  Too  poor  to  be  oppressed,  too 
ignorant  to  be  discontented,  he  invokes  his  saint, 
obeys  his  priest,  smokes  his  pipe,  and  sings  an  old 
ballad;  while  shrewder  heads  and  duller  spirits 
enact  laws  which  he  never  hears  of,  and  toil  after 
gains  which  he  contrives  to  do  without. 

There  is  said  generally  to  be  no  very  friendly 
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understanding  between  the  old  French  and  the 
pew  English  population }  the  latter  being  given  {o 
]bugh  at  the  superstition  of  the  former,  and  re- 
senting the  supremacy  of  Catholic  over  Lutheran 
episcopacy.  The  government,  however^  leaves 
**  protestant  ascendency"  to  make  its  way  here  as 
it  can,  which,  unbacked  by  law,  makes  its  way  very 
slowly.  These  national  and  religious  jealousies 
have  occasionally  produced  bickerings,  and  even 
political  disturbances. 

Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  an  at- 
tack was  made  in  an  English  Quebec  journal  upon 
the  political  and  religious  tenets,  habits,  and  man- 
ners of  the  Canadian  population,  which  provoked 
I)pstility,  not  merely  in  a  French  opposition  paper, 
UQ4^r  the  name  of  Le  Canadien,  but  a  party  under 
the  name  o£  Democrat :  this  last  name  was  probably 
l^estowed  without  being  merited,  as  it  has  oflen 
lieen  elsewhere.  The  parties,  however,  warmeJ  in 
t|ie  dispute,  until  the  Governor  and  the  House  of 
Assembly  made  war  on  each  other,  as  well  as  on 
the  newspaper  editors;  vexatious  measures  were 
had  recourse  to ;  the  opposition  press  was  forcibly 
pij^t  down^  arbitrary  acts  passed,  and  imprison- 
inents,  without  reason  assigned,  or  trial  following, 
Inflicted  by  the  executive  on  the  more  contu- 
macious members  of  the  Assembly,  and  others  of 
the  disaffected.  The  wealthier  and  more  educated 
Canadians,  who  conducted  this  opposition,  were 
guided^  apparently,  by  political  views  and  patriotic 
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motives ;  but  it  never  appeared  that  they  were 
otherwise  hostile  to  the  English  interest  than  as 
they  conceived  it  to  be  unjustly  opposed  to  that  of 
their  own  people.     This  ferment  was. at  its  height 
under  the  administration  of  Sir  James  Craig,  be- 
tween the  years  1808  and  1811.     Upon  the  arrived 
of  Sir  George  Prevost,  a  bill  extraordinary  For  the 
better  preservation  qf  His  Mqjesti/*s  Government 
being  defeated  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  a  milder  course  of  admiQi- 
stration  was  adopted.  The  public  mind  being  thus 
somewhat  soothed,  upon  the  opening  of  hostilities^ 
in  the  year  following,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  no  unwillingness  appeared  gn 
the  part  of  the  legislature  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  executive ;  and  as  for  the  peasantry,  the  nation 
represented    by    their    spiritual    fathers    as    the 
enemies  of  God,  were  the  enemies  of  the  Cana- 
dians,    Perhaps  the  Governor  w^s  more  cautious 
of  putting  to  the  proof  the  fidelity  of  the  colonists 
than  was  necessary.     The  peasants  had  never  un- 
derstood  the  quarrel  of  their  representatives  j  and 
the  latter,  even  supposing  their  views  to  have  gqn^ 
fai'ther  than  appeared,  were  too  conscious  of  their 
weakness  to  venture  upon  a  disclosure  of  them. 
The  war  evidently  soon  became  national,  and  the 
militia  would  willingly  have  done  more  than  was 
demanded.      Antipathy    towards     the    heretical 
Americans  was  as  powerful  an  incentive  to  loyalty 
as  could  have  been  a  love  to  the  British :  this  last 
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after  troop  hurried  to  the  shore,  and  as  the  scat- 
tered crowds  poured  into  Plattsburg,  they  collected 
in  lines  on  the  Saranac  to  resist  the  passage  of  tli# 
enemy,  or  struck  into  the  woods,  with  orders  to 
harass  their  rear. 

The  fleet  was  now  equipped ;  and,  whep  that  of 
the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  moored  in  line  across 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  With  such  breathless 
al^qrity  had  the  Americans  prepared  to  meet  this 
encounter,  that  one  of  the  vessels  which  then  en- 
tered into  action,  had  been  built  and  equipped  in 
the  space  of  a  fortnight ;  eighteen  days  previous 
to  the  engagement,  the  timber  of  which  it  was 
constructed,  had  been  actually  growing  in  the 
forest  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

The  British  flotilla,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Downie,  mounted  ninety-five  guns,  and 
upwards  of  a  thousand  oien ;  the  American,  under 
Commodore  M'Donough,  eighty-six  guns,  and 
nearly  eight  hundred  men.  The  first  exchange  of 
cannon  between  the  fleets  was  the  signal  of  the 
armies  on  land.  A  desperate  contest  ensued. 
The  British,  with  daring  bravery,  twice  attempted 
to  force  the  bridges,  and  twice  were  driven  back ; 
then,  filing  up  the  river,  a  detachment  attempted 
to  ford ;  but  here  a  volley  of  musketry  suddenly 
assailed  them  from  the  woods,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat,  with  loss. 

The  issue  of  the  day  was  felt  by  both  parties  to 
depend  upon  the  naval.  enga^meQt  then  nf^if^ 
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forms  a  part  of  the  former.  It  is  easy  to  see  with 
what  candor  this  House  will  be  judged  of  by  the 
party  it  opposes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  more  praised  were  it  more  enlightened. 

You  will  ask,  perhaps,  whether  some  pains  is  not 
taken  to  amalgamate  the  old  with  the  new  popula- 
tion, or  to  break  down  the  strongest  national  dis- 
tinction by  the  establishment  of  English  schools. 
I  have  stated  that  the  priests  are  in  no  way  desirous 
of  enlightening  their  communicants.*  To  resist 
the  authority  of  these  spiritual  pastors  were  not 
very  politic  on  the  part  of  the  temporal  powers, 
and  perhaps  it  is  considered  as  equally  the  interest 
of  both  to  leave  the  Canadian  to  sing  his  song,  and 
tell  his  Ave  Mary  in  the  language  of  his  fathers. 
It  is  curious  to  compare  the  stationary  position  of 
the  French  Canada  with  the  progress  of  the  French 
Louisiana.  Not  sixteen  years  since  this  vast  terri- 
tory was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  already 
its  people  are  nationalized.  Not  held  as  a  military 
possession,  but  taken  into  the  confederated  re- 
publics as  an  independent  state,  it  feels  its  exist- 
ence, and  has  learned  to  prize  the  importance  that 
it  enjoys.  *  A  population  as  simple  and  ignorant  as 
that  of  French  Canada,  has  been  transformed,*  in 
the  course  of  one  generation,  into  a  people  com- 
paratively enlightened.  Superstition  is  fast  losing 
its  hold  on  their  minds ;  the  rising  youth  are  edu- 
cated in  village-schools  established  throughout  the 
country,  even  in  the  least  populous  districts  ;  dis* 
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tinctions  of  manners,  feelingSi  and  language  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  population,  are  gradually 
disappearing ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions they  will  be  mingled  into  one.  Instead  of 
expensive  colonies,  the  acquisitions  of  America  are 
thus  turned  into  wealthy  states,  additions  to  her 
power  and  her  riches.  She  quarters  no  soldiers  to 
awe  them  into  obedience,  but  imparts  to  them  the 
right  of  self-government,  and  admits  them  to  her 
alliance.  How  strangely  contrasted  to  this  is  the 
position  of  these  provinces ;  expensive  appendages 
to  a  distant  empire ;  military  depots,  in  ^hort,  into 
which  England  throws  her  armed  legionsi  to  awe 
the  peaceful  population  of  the  neighbouring  re- 
public, 

Is  there  not  some  erroneous  calculation  here  ? 
By  opposing  an  armed  frontier  to  America,  is  she 
not  constrained  to  nourish  more  or  less  of  a  military 
spirit  ?  Remove  it,  and  were  she  not  deprived  of 
all  incentives  to  martial  ardor  ?  Would  not  her  in- 
stitutions, essentially  peaceful,  then  operate  more 
perfectly  than  at  present,  to  prevent  the  exertion 
of  her  strength  to  the  injury  of  other  nations  ? 
L^ave  her  alone,  and  she  might  go  to  sleep ;  as  it 
is,  "she  is  forced  to  keep  her  eyes  open,  and  though 
her  sword  be  sheathed,  to  wear  it  always  at  her 
side.  Some  say  she  is  ambitious  of  conquest ;  and 
that  her  invasion  of  Canada,  both  during  the  re- 
volutionary and  the  late  war,  proves  it.  She  was 
certainly  ambitious  of  dislodging  an  armed  enemy* 
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and  of  turning  hostile  fortifications  into  inoffensive 
villages.  Had  she  obtained  possession  of  the 
Canadas,  —  what  then  ?  She  would  have  said  to 
them  as  she  said  to  Louisiana,  —  Govern  youTr 
selves.  Her  own  fortifications  had  then  been  re*- 
moved)  instead  of  being  strengthened  as  they  now 
are,  to  keep  pace  with  those  of  her  neighbours. 
For  hevj  it  may  probably  be  as  well  that  she  has 
an  enemy  skirmishing  at  her  doors.  Peaceful  as 
she  is,  it  serves  to  keep  alive  her  spirit,  which 
might  otherwise  relax  too  much.  It  makes  her 
weigh  her  strength  and  feel  it :  this  may  be  useful^ 
seeing  that  her  institutions,  and  the  policy  neo^s* 
sarily  resulting  from  them,  prevent  her  exerting  it 
without  provocation.  But  this  effect,  it  may  be 
presumed,  is  not  that  intended  by  her  enemies. 
They  surely  do  not  expend  their  treasures  with  an 
eye  to  her  advantage.  If  their  object  were  to  en- 
crease  her  energy,  and  keep  alive  her  national 
feeling,  could  they  take  surer  means  than  by 
pointing  cannon  at  her  gates.  "  Delenda  est  Car^ 
thago^*  should  not  be  the  motto  of  the  Republic. 
The  rivalship  of  hers  with  European  power,  on 
this  Siberian  frontier,  is  a  wholesome  and  spiritual- 
izing stimulus,  corrective  of  the  soporific  other- 
wise administered  by  her  security  and  prosperity. 
To  interrupt  these  were  now  probably  impossible, 
though  the  whole  of  Europe  should  league 
against  them  ;  but  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  Ame- 
rica should  not  feel  this,  for,   were  she  to  feel  it. 
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might  not  her  security  and  prosperity  be  then  once 
more  endangered  ? 

I  fear  that  1  have  written  a  dull  letter ;  but  per- 
haps I  do  this  always.  Should  you,  however^  find 
me  yet  more  dull  than  usual,  consider  the  hard 
travelling  that  Iliave  undergone,  and  the  drowsiness 
of  convalescence,  which  still  hangs  about  me  ;  con- 
sider this,  and  be  merciful  in  your  judgment.  A 
few  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country  have 
finished  our  Canadian  travels.  The  icy  winds  of 
the  equinox,  and  some  remaining  weakness,  scold- 
ing me  into  prudence,  we  sacrifice  our  visit  to 
Quebec,  and  strike  south  for  the  States. 
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LAKE   CHAMFLAIN. — BATTLE   OF   PL ATTSBURG.— BURNING 

OF  THE    PHGBNIX   STEAM-BOAT. 

Plattsburg,  Lake  Champlain,  Sept.  1819. 

MY   DEAR   FRIEND, 

1  HE  shores  of  this  beautiful  lake  are  classic  ground 
to  the  American,  and  perhaps  to  all  those  who 
love  liberty,  and  triumph  in  the  struggles  for  it. 
For  myself,  I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to 
the  various  stories  attached  to  the  different  villages 
and  ruined  forts  that  line  these  waters. 

The  Americans,  rich  and  poor,  gentlemen  l&nd 
mechanics,  have  all  the  particulars  of  their  short, 
but  eventful  history  treasured  in  their  minds,  with 
an  accuracy  which,  at  first,  cannot  fail  to  sur- 
prise a  foreigner.  A  citizen,  chosen  at  random, 
may  generally  serve  you  for  a  Cicerane  any  where 
and  every  where  throughout  these  states ;  nor  is 
he  ever  better  pleased  than  when  satisfying  the 
curiosity  of  a  stranger  upon  the  subject  of  his 
country.  He  does  this,  too,  with  so  much  intel- 
ligence and  good  nature,  and  knows  so  well  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  is  interesting,  and  what  is 
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tiresome,  that  you  usually  come  from  the  confer- 
ence  more  awake  than  when  you.engaged  in  it. 

The  little  town  and  pleasant  bay  of  Plattsburg 
is  pointed  out  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  those 
who  show  a  willingness  to  sympathize  in  the  brave 
defence  of  an  invaded  people,  fighting  for  all  that 
life  has  of  best  and  dearest  — honour  and  liberty, 
property,  and  the  domestic  hearth. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in  the  y«ar 
1812,  the  American  policy  had  been  to  seek  the 
enemy  in  his  own  garrisons.     It  was  believed  that 
the  Canadas  would  have  been  willing  to  raise  the 
flag  of  independence,  and  join  the  federal  unioti, 
and    rashly  judged,    that  raw  militia   or    volun- 
teer tjoops  might  be  sufficient  to  drive  veteran 
regulars  from  their  posts.     The  attempt  was  dar- 
ing, and,  if  successful,  would  doubtless  have  best 
secured  the  country  from  invasion ;  and,  by  cutting 
off  the  enemy  from  communication  with   the  In- 
dians,  have  skreened  the  scattered  settlements  on 
the    western   frontier  from   the   cruel  war   with 
which  they  were  tlireatened.     That  success,  how- 
ever, should  have  been  calculated  upon,  proves 
only  that  ignorance   is   always   rash ;   and   most 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  science  of  war  must 
the    Republic   have  been,  after    tliirty    years  of 
profound  peace,  without  owning  either  an  army  or 
a  navy^  or  knowing  more  of  military  dificipline  than 
could  be  found  in  the  organization  and  harmle&s 
exercise  of  a  peaceful  militia.     The  unsuccessful 
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eanipaign  in  the  Canadas,  was  not  altogether  un- 
productive of  advantage  to  the  Republic.  It  served 
to  make  apparent  her  weakness,  while  the  subse« 
sequent  campaigns  equally  made  apparent  her 
strength.  In  offensive  land-operations  she  first  saw 
her  citizens  repulsed,  when  facing,  on  their  own 
soil,  the  best-trained  soldiers  in  the  world;  she 
afterwards  saw  them  successful.  There  is  a  us^fiil 
lesson  here  to  her  and  to  all  other  nations. 

The  stand  made  at  Plattsburg  was  as  spirited  as 
it  was  important.  An  army  of  veterans,  from  the 
school  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  entered 
the  St.  Lawrence,  was  suddenly  marched  by  Sir 
George  Prevost  into  the  State  of  New- York.  Had 
this  army  succeeded  in  obtaining  command  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  the  line  of  forts  running 
southward,  a  simultaneous  attack  was  to  be  made 
from  the  sea  on  the  city  of  New- York,  when,  the 
command  of  the  Hudson  being  secured,  the  eastern 
States  would  have  been  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
union.  You  will  perceive  the  plan  to  be  the  same 
as  that  traced  for  General  Burgoyne ;  but,  per- 
haps, then  with  more  chance  of  success  than  in 
the  present  instance  :  much,  however,  seemed  to 
favor  the  undertaking.  In  the  first  place^  an 
attack  from  this  quarter  was  at  the  time  unex- 
pected :  for  many  miles  beyond  the  frontier,  the 
population  was  thinly  scattered  through  forests 
and  hills ;  the  army  was  busily  engaged  in  remote 
parts  of  the  union ;  and  an  attack  upon  the  city  of 
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New- York  being  apprehended,  the  militia  of  the 
State  had  beeii  chiefly  drawn  towards  the  coast. 
Fifteen  hundred  regulars,  principally  composed  of 
raw  recruits  and  invalids,  was  the  only  force  in 
readiness,  when  the  British  troops  took  possession 
of  the  little  town  of  Champlain  within  the  Ame- 
rican frontier. 

The  scattered  militia  of  the  vicinity  was  instantly 
summoned,  and  all  hands  set  to  work  to  throw  up 
fortifications,  and  to  prepare  a  fleet  to  engage  that 
of  the  enemy.  The  exertions  made  during  these 
anxious  days  are  almost  incredible  :  night  and 
day  the  axe  and  the  hammer  were  at  work. 

Let  me  remark  here  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the 
American  population  for  sucli  exertions.  Every 
itaan,  or  nearly  every  man,  in  these  States,  knows 
to  handle  the  axe,  the  hammer,  the  plane,  all  the 
mechanic's  tools,  in  short ;  besides  the  musket,  to 
the  use  of  which  he  is  not  only  regularly  trained  as 
a'raan,  but  practised  as  a  boy. 

The  enemy  soon  advanced  up  the  shores  of  the 
lake  to  the  little  river  Saranac,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  stands  the  village  of  Plattsburg,  backed  and 
flanked  by  the  forest,  whose  dark  interminable  line 
it  sweetly  breaks  with  its  neat  and  cheerful  dwel- 
lings, overlooking  the  silver  bosom  of  a  circular 
bay,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  river.  Con- 
tinual skirmishes  now  took  place  between  the 
enemy  and  flying  parties  of  militia,  seven  hundred 
of  which   soon   collected  from   the   surrounding 
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forests.  The  state  of  Vermont,  which  lines  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  lake,  then  poured  forth  her 
mountaineers.  Scattered  through  a  mountainous 
country,  it  might  have  been  thought  difficidt  to 
collect  the  scanty  population ;  but  the  cry  of  inva- 
sion echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  from  village  to  vil- 
lage ;  some  caught  their  horses  from  the  plough, 
others  ran  off  on  foot,  leaving  their  herds  in  the 
pastures,  and  scarce  exchanging  a  parting  blessing 
with  their  wives  and  mothers  as  they  handed  to 
them  their  muskets. 

«  From  the  grey  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow, 
Each  valley,  each  sequestered  glen, 
Muster'd  his  little  horde  of  men; 
That  met,  as  torrents  from  the  height, 
In  highland  dale  their  streams  unite ; 
Still  gathering  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong." 

Their  guns  on  their  shoulders,  a  powder-flask  at 
their  sides,  sometimes  a  ration  in  their  pockets, 
crowd  after  crowd  poured  into  Burlington,  and  all, 
as  a  friend  who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  described 
it  to  me,  "  came  at  a  run,  whether  on  their  own 
legs  or  their  horses." 

The  beautiful  little  town  of  Burlington  covers 
the  breast  of  a  hill  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  some- 
what higher  up  the  lake  than  Plattsburg.  Here 
every  boat  and  canoe  was  in  requisition  j  troop 
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a(ter  troop  hurried  to  the  shore,  and  as  the  Acat* 
tered  crowds  poured  into  Plattsbiirg,  they  collected 
in  lines  oi^  the  Saranac  to  resist  the  passage  of  thf 
q;temy,  or  struck  into  the  woods,  with  orders  to 
h{u:«a8  their  rear. 

The  fleet  was  now  equipped ;  and,  wh^p  that  ot* 
the  enemy  appeared  in  sight»  moored  in  line  across 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  With  such  breathless 
^prity  had  the  Americans  prepared  to  meet  this 
^counter,  that  one  of  the  vessels  which  then  en- 
tered into  action,  had  been  built  and  equipped  in 
the  space  of  a  fortnight ;  eighteen  days  previous 
to  the  engagement,  the  timber  of  which  it  was 
constructed,  had  been  actually  growing  in  the 
forest  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

The  British  flotilla,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Downie,  mounted  ninety-five  guns,  and 
upwards  of  a  thousand  men ;  the  American,  under 
Commodore  M'Donough,  eighty-six  guns,  and 
nearly  eight  hundred  men.  The  first  exchange  of 
cannon  between  the  fleets  was  the  signal  of  the 
armies  on  land.  A  desperate  contest  ensued. 
Tlie  British,  with  daring  bravery,  twice  attempted 
to  force  the  bridges,  and  twice  were  driven  back ; 
then,  filing  up  the  river,  a  detachment  attempted 
to  ford ;  but  here  a  volley  of  musketry  suddenly 
assailed  them  from  the  woods,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat,  with  loss. 

The  issue  of  the  day  was  felt  by  both  parties  to 
depend  upon  the  naval,  engagement  then  raging 
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in  the  sight  of  both  armies.  Many  an  anxious 
glance  was  cast  upon  the  waters  by  those  stationed 
near  the  shore.  For  two  hours  the  conflict  re- 
mained doubtful ;  the  vessels  on  either  side  were 
stript  of  their  sails  and  rigging ;  staggering  and 
reeling  hulks,  they  still  gave  and  received  the 
shocks  which  threatened  to  submerge  them.  The 
vessel  of  the  American  Commodore  was  twice  on 
firQ;  her  cannon  dismounted^  and  her  sides  leaking; 
the  enemy  was  in  the  same  condition.  The  battle 
for  a  moment  seemed  a  drawn  one,  when  both 
attempted  a  manoeuvre  which  was  to  decide  the 
day.  With  infinite  difficulty,  the  American  ship 
veered  about ;  the  enemy  attempted  the  samd  in 
vain  ;  a  fresh  fire  poured  upon  her,  and  she  struck. 
A  shout  then  awoke  upon  the  shore  }  and  ringii^ 
along  the  American  lines,  swelled  for  a  moment 
above  the  roar  of  the  battle.  For  a  short  space^  the 
British  efforts  relaxed ;  btit  then,  as  if  nerved 
rather  than  dismayed  by  misfortune,  the  expe-« 
rienced  veterans  stood  their  ground,  and  continued 
the  fight  until  darkness  constrained  its  suspension. 
The  little  town  of  Burlington,  during  these  busy 
hours,  displayed  a  far  different,  but  not  less  inter- 
esting scene  ;  all  occupation  was  interrupted  j 
the  anxious  inhabitants,  lining  the  heights,  and 
straining  their  eyes  and  ears  to  catch  some  signal 
that  might  speak  the  fate  of  a  combat  upon  which 
so  much  depended.  The  distant  firing  and  smoke 
told  when  the  fleets  were  engaged.     The  minutes 
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and  the  hours  dragged  on  heavily ;  hopes  and  fears 
alternately  prevailing ;  when,  at  length,  the  can- 
nonading suddenly  ceased  ;  but  still,  with  the  help 
of  the  telescope,  nothing  could  be  distinguished 
across  the  vast  waters,  save  that  the  last  wreath  of 
smoke  had  died  away,  and  that  life,  honor,  and 
property,  were  lost  or  saved. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard,  the  citizens  looked  at 
each  other  without  speaking;  women  and  children 
wandered  along  the  beach,  with  many  of  the  men 
of  Vermont,  who  had  continued  to  drop  in  during 
the  day,  but  found  no  means  of  crossing  the  lake. 
Every  boat  was  on  the  other  shore,  and  all  were 
still  too  busy  there  to  ferry  over  tidings  of  the 
naval  combat.  The  evening  fell,  and  still  no 
moving  speck  appeared  upon  the  waters.  A  dark 
night,  •  heavy  with  fogs,  closed  in,  and  some  with 
saddened  hearts  slowly  sought  their  homes ;  while 
others  still  lingered,  hearkening  to  every  breath, 
pacing  to  and  fro  distractedly,  and  wildly  imagining 
all  the  probable  and  possible  causes  which  might 
occasion  this  suspence.  Were  they  defeated  — 
some  would  have  taken  to  the  boats ;  were  they 
successful — some  would  have  burned  to  bring  the 
tidings. —At  eleven  at  night,  a  shout  broke  in  the 
darkness  from  the  waters.  It  was  one  of  triumph. 
—Was  it  from  friends  or  enemies  ?  Again  it  broke 
louder ;  it  was  recognized  and  re-echoed  by  the 
listeners  on  the  beach,  swelled  up  the  hill,  and 
**  Victory!  victory!**   rang  through   the  village. 
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I  could  not  describe  the  scene  as  it  was  described 
to  me;  but  you  will  suppose  how  the  blood  eddied 
from  the  heart;  how  young  and  old  ran  about 
frantic ;  how  they  laughed,  wept,  and  sang,  and 
wept  again.  —  In  half  an  hour,  the  little  town  was 
in  a  blaze  of  light. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  was  now  over ;  but  it 
still  remained  doubtful,  whether  the  invaders  would 
attempt  to  push  forward,  in  despite  of  the  loss  of 
their  fleet,  and  of  the  opposing  ranks  of  militia^ 
now  doubly  inspirited  by  patriotism  and  good  for- 
tune. At  day-break  the  next  morning,  were  found 
only  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead,  with  the 
military  stores  and  munitions  of  war.  The  siege 
had  been  raised  during  the  night;  and  the  baggage 
and  artillery  having  been  sent  back,  the  army  were 
already  some  miles  on  their  way  towards  the  fron- 
tier. The  skirmishing  that  harassed  their  retreat, 
thinned  their  numbers  less  than  the  sudden  desertion 
of  five  hundred  men,  who  threw  down  their  muskets, 
and  sprang  into  the  woods.  A  few  of  these  sons 
of  Mars  are  now  thriving  farmers  in  the  state  of 
Vermont ;  others  fared,  with  more  or  less  success, 
according  to  their  industry  and  morals. 

Sir  George  Prevost  was  much  blamed,  both  in 
Canada  and  at  home,  for  this  precipitate  retreat. 
That  he  might  have  forced  the  American  works  is 
admitted  by  the  Americans  themselves;  indeed, 
from  their  hasty  and  imperfect  construction,  it  is 
wonderful  how  they  were  made  to  stand  the  siege 
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aQ  they  did.  But  what  advantage  would  have 
b^eu  gained  by  strewing  the  earth  with  dead  to 
br^ak  down  a  breast-work  of  planks,  to  retire  or 
surrender  afterwards  ?  Without  the  co-operation  of 
a  fleet,  with  exhausted  and  dispirited  troops,  to 
have  forced  a  passage  tlirough  woods,  and  over 
roads  of  logs,  contending  for  every  step  with  thick- 
ening crowds  —  not  of  soldiers,  but  of  fathers, 
husbands,  citizens,  standing  on  their  own  soil,  and 
inspired  with  every  feeling  that  can  raise  men 
above  themselves,  —  surely  the  commander  judged 
wisely  and  humanely  who  preferred  retreat  to 
Certain  destruction.  "  It  might  have  been  a  day 
la,ter,**  was  the  observation  of  an  American  officer; 
**'  but  the  enemy  must  have  retreated,  or  surren- 
d^^d,  or  been  cut  to  pieces  by  degrees.*' 

There  is  in  militia  a  moral  force,  which,  in  mo- 
iqents  of  great  exigency,  is  more  than  a  match  for 
trained  skill  and  hai'dy  experience.  Defeat,  which 
dispirits  the  best  veteran  regulars  fighting  in  a 
foi:^ign  land  for  the  point  of  honor,  or  the  prospect 
of  booty,  invigorates  national  militia  contending  on 
their  own  soil  for  all  that  is  dearest  to  the  human 
heart.  Contrast  for  a  moment  the  exterior  of  the 
hostile  bands  who  here  engaged.  A  line  of  plain 
citizens,  their  dusky  garments  breathing  of  home, 
opposed  to  flaring  uniforms  speaking  only  of  the 
trade  of  war  J — the  heart  acknowledges  the  differ- 
ence between  such  armies. 

It  is  customary  in  the  more  wealthy  cities,  and 
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occasionally  even  elsewhere,  for  some  of  the  mlUfiil 
companies  to  provide  themselves  *ith  tinifoHtis; 
and  though  this  proves  a  generoils  spirit  tin  thfe 
part  of  the  citizens,  I  have  never  looked  upon 
these  well  clad  regiments  in  exercise  with  thfe 
same  interest  with  which  I  invariably  regfird  tholie 
clad  in  the  every-day  garments  of  domestic  life; 
You  need  to  be  told  that  the  other  are  militifl  J 
nothing  remains  to  be  said  here.  I  remember  well 
observing,  for  the  first  time,  a  troop  of  citizM^ 
going  through  military  exercise ;  the  blacksmith 
from  his  forge;  the  mechanic,  his  coat  marked  with 
saw-dust ;  the  farmer  with  the  soil  yet  upon  hii 
hands.  "  What  think  you  of  our  soldiers  ?"  skid 
a  friend  smiling.  Think!  —  I  know  not  What  t 
thought  J  but  I  know,  that  I  secretly  brushed  il 
tear  from  my  eye. 

I  feel  tempted  to  pass  another  idle  hdf  hour  ill 
detailing  to  you  a  story  of  a  different  chamct^Ti 
and  which,  though  it  will  never  be  placed  on  reeordy 
is  not  less  worthy  of  being  so  than  the  vidtory  of 
M'Donough. 

One  of  the  finest  steiam-boats  ever  built  in  th^ 
United  States  lately  ran  upon  this  inlafid  sea^  alid 
was  destroyed,  ten  days  since,  by  fire,  in  a  iwam' 
ner  truly  terrible.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  biidi 
fallen  sick,  and  entrusted  its  management  to  his 
son,  a  young  man  just  turned  of  on^  and  twetlty. 
Making  for  St.  John's  with  upwards  of  forty  pM^ 
sengers,   they  encountered  the   equinoetisll  gtie 
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which  blew  with  violence  right  a  head.  The  fine 
vessel,  however,  encountered  it  bravely,  and  dashed 
onwards  through  the'  storm,  until  an  hour  after 
midnight,  she  had  gained  the  broadest  part  of  the 
lake.  Some  careless  mortal,  who  had  been  to  seek 
his  supper  in  the  pantry,  left  a  candle  burning  on 
a  shelf,  which,  after  some  time,  caught  another 
which  was  ranged  above. 

The  passengers  were  asleep,  or  at  least  quiet  in 
their  births,  when  a  man  at  the  engine  perceived, 
in  some  dark  recess  of  the  vessel,  an  unusual  light. 
Approaching  the  spot,  he  heard  the  crackling  of 
fire,  and  found  the  door  of  the  pantry  a  glowing 
and  tremulous  wall  of  embers.  He  had  scarcely 
time  to  turn  himself,  ere  he  was  enveloped  in  flames ; 
rushing  past  them,  he  attempted  to  burst  into  the 
ladies'  apartment  by  a  small  door  which  opened 
into  the  interior  of  the  vessel :  it  was  locked  on 
the  inside,  and  the  noise  of  the  storm  seemed  to 
drown  all  his  cries  and  blows.  Hurrying  upon  the 
deck,,  he  gave  the  alarm  to  the  captain,  and  flew 
to  the  women's  cabin.  Ere  he  leaped  down  the 
stairs,  the  flames  had  burst  through  the  inner  door, 
and  had  already  seized  upon  the  curtains  of  the 
bed  next  to  it.  You  may  conceive  the  scene  which 
followed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  young  captain  roused  his 
crew  and  his  male  passengers,  warning  the  pilot  to 
make  for  the  nearest  island.  Summoning  his  men 
around  him,  and  stating  to  them  that  all  the  hves 
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on  board  could  not  be  saved  in  the  boats,  he  asked 
their  consent  to  save  the  passengers,  and  to  take 
death  with  him.    All  acquiesced  unanimously;  and 
hastened  to  let  down  the  boats.  While  thus  engaged, 
the  flames  burst  through  the  decks,  and  shrouded 
the  pilot,  the  mast,  and  the  chimney,  in  a  column 
of  flames.     The  helmsman,  however,  held  to  the 
wheel,  until  his  limbs  were  scorched  and  his  clothes 
half  consumed  upon  his  back.     The  unusual  heat 
round  the  boiler  gave  a  redoubled  impetus  to  the 
engine.     The  vessel   dashed  madly  through   the 
waters,  until  she  was  within  a  few  roods  of  land. 
The  boats  were  down,  and  the  captain  and  his  men 
held  the  shrieking  women  and  children  in  their 
arms,  when  the  helm  gave  way,  and  the  vessel,  turn- 
ing from  the  wind,  flew  backwards,  whirling  round 
and  round  from  the  shore.  •  None  could  appros|u:h 
to  stop  the  engine ;  its  fury,  however,  soon  spent 
itself,  and  left  the  flaming  wreck  to^he  mercy  only 
of  the  winds  and  waves.     With  dreadful,  struggles 
the  naked  passengers  got  into  the  boats,  and  re*. 
ceived  the  women  and  children  from  the  hands  of  the 
captain  and  the  crew,  who,  while  the  flames  whirled 
over  their  heads,  refused  the  solicitations  to  enter 
the  overburdened  barks,  and  pushed  them  ofi^from 
the  fire  which  had  nearly  caught  their  sides.     It 
was  now  discovered  that  one  woman  and  a  youth 
of  sixteen  had  been  forgotten.     Hurr}dng  them  to 
the  windward  of  the  flames,  the  youth  was  bound 
to  a  plank»  and  a  skilful  swimmer  of  the  crew  leapt 
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with  him  into  the  lake.     The  captain^  holding  the 
frantic  woman  in  his  arms,  stood  upon  the  edge  of 
the  scorching  and  crackling  wreck,   until  he  saw 
the  last  of  his  companions  provided  with  a  ^par, 
and   committed  to   the  waters;    then,   throwing 
from   him  with   one  arm  a  table  which  he  had 
before  secured  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  other 
grasping  his   charge,    he  sprang  into  the  waves. 
The    poor  woman,   mad  with   terror,    seized   his 
throat  as  he  placed  and  held  her  upon  the  table ; 
forced  to  disengage  himself,  she  was  borne  away 
by  the  waves ;  he  tried  to  follow,  and  saw  her,  for 
the  last  time,  clinging  to  a  burning  mass  of  the 
vessel.     One  last  shriek,  and  the  poor  creature  was 
whelmed  in  flood  and  fire.     Swimming  round  the 
blazing  hulk,  and  calling  aloud  to  such  of  his.  com- 
panions as  might  be  within  hearing,  to  keep  near 
ity  he  watched  for  the  falUng  of  a  spar.     He  seized 
one  while  yet  op  fire,  and,  quenching  it,  continued 
to  float  round  the  wreck,  deeming  that  the  light 
might  be  a  signal,  should  the  boats  be  able  to  re- 
turn; but  these  had  to  row,  heavily  laden,  six 
miles  through   a   mountainous  sea.     It  was  long 
before  they  could  make  the  land,  and  that,  leaving 
their  helpless  freight  naked  on  the  shore  of  a  desert 
island,  in  the  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  they 
turned  to  seek  the  drowning  heroes. 

The  day  broke  while  they  were  laboring  against 
the  roaring  elements,  seeking  in  vain  the  extin- 
guished beacon  that  was  to  guide  their  search  ; 
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at  length  a  blackened  atom  appeared  upon  the 
top  of  a  wave ;  stretched  upon  it  was  a  human 
figure.     It  was,  I  rejoice  to  say,  the  young  captain 
—senseless,  but  the  generous  soul  not  quite  de- 
parted.    He  is  alive  and  doing  well.     One  other  of 
these  devoted  men  was  picked  up  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  wonderously  restored  to  life,  after  having 
been  eight  hours  swimming  and  floating  on  the 
Water.     Seven  perished. 

The  citizens  of  Bordentown  hastened  with 
olothing  and  provisions  to  the  sufferers  on  the 
island;  took  them  to  their  homes;  and  nursed  them 
Xvith  affectionate  solicitude. 

The  blackened  wreck  of  the  Phoenix  is  now 
lying,  in  the  n^idst  of  the  lake,  upon  a  reef  of  rocks, 
to  which  it  was  drifted  by  the  storm. 
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LETTER  XVII. 

TOWN  OF  3URLINGTON. CHARACl'ER  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  VERMONT. 

Burlington,  State  of  Vermont, 
October,  1819. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Ascending  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  the 
shores  assume  a  wilder  and  more  mountainous 
character.  The  scite  of  the  flourishing  town  of 
Burlington  is  one  of  singular  beauty ;  the  neat- 
ness and  elegance  of  the  white  houses  ascending 
rapidly  from  the  shore,  interspersed  with  trees, 
and  arranged  with  that  symmetry  which  charac- 
terizes the  young  villages  of  these  states,  the  sweet 
bay,  and,  beyond,  the  open  waters  of  the  lake, 
bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains,  behind  which, 
when  our  eyes  first  rested  on  them,  the  sun  was 
sinking  in  golden  splendour;  — it  was  a  fairy  scene, 
when  his  flaming  disk,  which  might  have  dazzled 
eagles,  dropt  behind  the  purple  screen,  blazing  on 
the  still  broad  lake,  on  the  windows  and  the 
white  walls  of  the  lovely  village,  and  on  the  silver 
sails  of  the  sloops  and  shipping,  gliding  noiselessly 
through  the  gleaming  waters. 

Not  forty  years  since,  and  the  ground  now  oc- 
cupied by  this  beautiful  town  and  a  population  of 
two  thousand  souls,  was  a  desert,  frequented  only 
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by  bears  and  panthers.  The  American  verb  to jpro- 
gress  (though  some  of  my  friends  in  this  country 
deny  that  it  is  an  Americanism)  is  certainly  not 
without  its  apology;  even  a  foreigner  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  new  kind  of  advancement  which 
greets  his  eye  in  this  country,  seems  to  demand  a 
new  word  to  pourtray  it. 

The  young  town  of  Burlington  is  graced  with  a 
college,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1791»  and 
has  lately  received  considerable  additions.  The 
state  of  Vermont,  in  which  it  stands,  whose  popul- 
ation may  be  somewhat  less  than  300,000,  con- 
trives to  support  two  establishments  of  this  de- 
scription }  and,  perhaps,  in  no  part  of  the  union  is 
greater  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  youth. 

The  territory  passing  under  the  name  of  Ver- 
mont is  intersected,  from  north  to  south,  by  a  range 
of  mountains,  covered  with  ever-green  forests,  from 
which  the  name  of  the  country.  This  Alpine 
ridge,  rising  occasionally  to  three  and  four  thou- 
sand, feet,  nearly  fills  up  the  breadth  of  the  state  j 
but  is  everywhere  scooped  into  glens,  and  valleys, 
plentifully  intersected  with  streams  and  rivers, 
flowing,  to  the  eastward,  into  the  beautiful  Con- 
necticut, and,  to  the  west,  into  the  magnificent 
Champlain.  The  gigantic  forests  of  white  pine, 
spruce,  cedar,  and  other  evergreens,  which  clothe 
to  the  top  the  billowy  sides  of  the  mountains, 
mingle  occasionally  their  deep  verdure  with  the 
oak,  elm,  beech,  maple,  &c.  that  shadow  the  val- 
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leys.  This  world  of  forest  is  intersected  by  tracts 
of  open  pasture,  while  the  luxuriant  lands  that 
border  the  water-courses  are  fast  exchanging  their 
primeval  woods  for  the  treasures  of  agriculture. 
The  most  populous  town  in  the  state  contains  less 
than  three  thousand  souls  ;  the  inhabitants,  agri- 
cultural or  grazing  farmers,  being  scattered 
through  the  valleys  and  hills,  or  collected  in  s  »ja  1 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

In  scrupulous  regard  to  the  education  of  her 
citizens,  in  the  thorough  democracy  of  her  insti- 
tutions, in  her  simple  morals  and  hardy  industry, 
Vermont  is  a  characteristic  daugliter  of  New  Eng- 
famd.  She  stands  conspicuous,  however,  among 
her  sister  states  for  her  patriotic  spirit ;  hetr  ser- 
vices have  always  been  rendered  to  the  nation 
unsparingly,  nor  could  she  ever  be  charged  with 
separating  her  interests  from  those  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

During  the  revolutionary  struggle,  her  scanty 
population,  thinly  scattered  along  the  borders  of 
rivers  and  streams,  m  mountains  and  forests,  were 
signally  generous  and  disinterested.  The  short 
history  oi*  this  spirited  republic  is  not  without  a 
peculiar  interest,  and  is  very  highly  honourable  to 
the  character  of  her  people. 

During  her  colonial  existence,  she  was  engaged 
in  a  dispute  with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  in- 
volving all  those  great  principles  which  afterwards 
formed  the  basis  of  the  quarrel  between  the  colonies 
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and  the.  mother-country.  Under  the  administra^ 
tion  of  Gr^at  Britain,  in  consequence  of  various 
contradictory  acts,  passed  at  different  periods,  and 
under  different  reigns,  the  Vermont  lands  were 
claimed  by  the  two  adjoining  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York.  Most  of  the  early 
settlers  held  their  possessions  under  the  patent 
granted  to  the  former,  when  the  latter  asserted  a 
prior  claim,  and  essayed  to  constrain  the  ejection 
of  the  proprietors.  .  The  proclamation  of  the  royal 
Governor  of  New  York  was  answered  by  a  proclam- 
ation  of  the  royal  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  ^ 
the  matter  being  referred  to  the  home  authority,  a 
verdict  was  pronounced  in  favoiir  of  New  York 
against  the  wishes  and  claims  of  the  Vermontese ;. 
but  this  imperial  verdict  was  as  little  respected  by 
the  hardy  mountaineers  as  had  been  the  proclam^ 
ation  of  the  governor.  "  The  gods  of  the 
valleys/'  cried  the  spirited  Ethan  Allen,  "  are  not 
gods  of  the  hills.'*  An  opposition  was  instantly 
organized,  and  the  New  York  claims  and  jurisdic* 
tion  so  set  at  defiance,  that  a  civil  war  had  very 
nearly  ensued.  The  ground  assumed  by  this  in- 
fant colony  was  the  right  of  a  people  to  self- 
government,  and  accordingly  she  established  her 
own  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  New  York  and 
her  governor.  But  a  greater  cause  soon  fixed  the 
attention  of  this  high-minded  people.  In  the  very 
heat  of  their  contention  with  the  New  York 
claimants  and  legislature,  the  quarrel  broke  out 
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between  the  British  government  and  the  American 
people.      From  this  quarrel  the  mountaineers  of 
Vermont  might  easily  have  excused  themselves. 
Far  removed  from   the*  sea^   without  commerce, 
imtaxed  and  ungoverned,  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  the  English  ministry  clashed  with  no  immediate 
interests  of  theirs,  and,  heated  as  they  were  in 
other  disputes,   might  have  been  supposed  little 
calculated  to  excite  their  opposition  by  wounding 
their  pride ;  but,  superior  to   all  selfish  consider- 
ations, their  own  quarrel  was  lost  in  that  of  the 
community.     The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
had  no  sooner  reached  them,  than  we  find  Ethan 
Allen,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Vermont  moun- 
taineers,  surprising  the  important  post  of  Tycon- 
deroga.     Summoning  the  surrender  of  the  fort  in 
the  dead  of  night,  "  In  whose  name  V^    said  the 
astonished  and  irritated  commander.      <*  In  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  continental  con- 
gresSj^'  replied  the  patriot.     This  continental  con- 
gress contained  no  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Vermont ;    it  had   not .  pronounced  upon  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  claims  preferred  against 
them,  nor  acknowledged  the  independent  jurisdic- 
tion which  they  had  established  ;    but  it  was  an 
assembly  gathered  under  the  wings  of  freedom ; 
it  asserted  for  others  those  rights  which  the  Ver- 
montese  had  asserted  for  themselves  ;  —  without 
hesitation   therefore,    without  waiting  to  be  so- 
licited, or  essaying  to  make  stipulations,  volun- 
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tarily  and  unconditionally  these  champions  of  the 
rights  of  man  forsook  their  plough-shares  and  their 
pruning-hooksy  *  recommended  their  women  and 
their  children  to  the  protection  of  heaven,  and 
went  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  brethren. 

After  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  Ver- 
montese  appealed  to  the  congress  as  to  the  supreme 
government,  demanding  to  be  admitted  into  the 
confederacy  as  an  independent  state.  They 
grounded  their  plea  upon  the  same  great  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  other  states  had  justified  their 
resistance  to  Great  Britain  ;  — the  right  of  a  people 
to  institute  their  own  government,  and  the  inr 
validity,  of  all  contracts  uncemented  by  a  mutual 
agreement  between  the  parties.  New  York,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  appeal  only  to  royal  grants 
and  deeds  legally  rather  than  justly  executed. 
The  feelings  of  the  congress  were  well  disposed 
towards  the  Vermont  cause ;  but  New  York  was 
too  important  an  ally  to  be  decided  against  rashly; 
judgment  therefore  was  deferred  until  the  two 
states  should  come  to  agreement  between  them- 
selves, or  until  more  peaceful  days  should  bring 
leisure  to  the  congress  to  examine  into  all  the 
bearings  of  the  question.  Thus  thrown  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  union,  it  was  imagined  by  the  enemy, 
that  Vermont  might  easily  be  won  from  the  com- 
mon cause.  She  was  now  promised  high  privileges, 
and  an  individual  existence  as  a  royal  province ; 
but  this  generous  republic  was  not  to  be  so  bought 
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from  honor :  firm  in  her  resistance  to  New  York, 
she  was  as  true  to  the  cause  of  America;  her 
handful  of  freemen  asserted  their  own  rights,  and 
sustained  those  of  their  brethren  throughout  that 
trying  contest.  At  its  close,  and  when  the  national 
independence  was  finally  established,  the  dispute 
with  her  sister  state  was  amicably  adjusted  ;  and 
she  then  voluntarily  joined  herself  as  a  four- 
teenth state  to  the  thirteen  original  confederated 
republics  whose  cause  she  had  so  zealously  and 
magnanimously  made  her  own. 

In  consequence  of  her  resistance  •  to  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York,  Vermont  had  asserted  and 
etijoyed  an  independent  existence  several  years 
before  the  dismemberment  of  the  colonial  provinces 
from  Great  Britain ;  but  the  constitution,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  not  finally  arranged  until  the  year 
1793. 

The  plan  of  government  is  among  the  most 
simple  of  any  to  be  found  iu  the  union.  The 
legislative  department  is  composed  of  one  house, 
whose  members  are  chosen  by  the  whole  male  popul- 
ation of  the  state.  In  this  mountainous  district, 
peopled  by  a  race  of  simple  agriculturists,  the 
science  of  legislation  may  be  supposed  to  present 
few  questions  of  difficulty;  nor  has  it  been  found 
necessary  to  impede  the  process  of  law-making  by 
forcing  a  projected  statute  to  pass  through  two 
ordeals.  You  find  in  the  constitution  of  Vermont 
another  peculiarity  which  marks  a  people  Argus- 
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eyed  to  their  liberties.  In  the  other  republics, 
the  people  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  preserve 
to  themselves  the  power  of  summoning  a  conven- 
tion,  to  alter  or  amend  their  plan  of  government 
whenever  they  may  judge  it  expedient ;  but  the 
Vermontese,  as  if  unwilling  to  trust  to  their 
own  vigilance,  have  decreed  the  stated  election 
of  a  Council  of  Censors,  to  be  convened  for  one 
year  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  examine  whether  the  constitution 
has  been  preserved  inviolate ;  "  xchether  the  legis* 
lative  or  ea^ecutive  branches  of  government  have 
performed  tJieir  duty  as  guardians  qf  the  people^  or 
assumed  to  themselves^  or  exercised  other  or  greater 
powers  than  they  are  entitled  to  by  the  constitution;*^ 
to  take  in  review,  in  short,  every  public  act,  with 
the  whole  course  of  administration  pursued  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  censors.  If  any  acts 
appear  to  them  to  have  been  unconstitutional,  their 
business  is  to  refer  them  to  the  legislative  assembly 
then  sitting,  stating  the  grounds  of  their  objection, 
and  recommending  a  revisal  of  the  same.  They 
are  farther  empowered  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  revising  the  existing  constitution  ;  and  should 
any  article  appear  defective,  or  not  clearly  defined, 
to  promulgate  the  articles  objected  to,  and  the 
amendments  proposed,  which,  being  considered 
and  approved  by  the  people,  other  delegates  are  iqp* 
pointed  to  decree  the  same  in  convention,  acCQrd- 
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ing  to  the  instructions  received  from  their  consti- 
tuents. 

The  assembly  now  meets  in  the  little  town  of 
Montpelier,  situated  in  a  secluded  valley  in  the 
centre  of  the  state.  Having  gained  the  centre, 
the  seat  of  government  is  now  probably  fixed.  It 
is  a  strange  novelty  in  the  eyes  of  a  European  to 
find  legislators  assembled  in  a  humble  and  lonely 
village  to  discuss  afiairs  of  state.  How  strangely 
has  liberty  been  libelled!  Behold  her  in  the 
mountains  of  Vermont,  animating  a  people,  who, 
«t  the  first  sound  of  oppression,  would  rise  like 
lions  from  their  lair,  bat  who,  in  the  free  exercise 
of  undisputed  rights,  and,  walking  erect  among 
their  hills  with  a  spirit  untamed,  and  thought  un- 
shackled, live  on  a  life  of  peace  and  industry, 
unharming  and  unharmed,  proud  as  the  noble  in 
feudal  seignory,  and  peaceful  as  the  flocks  which 
graze  upon  their  mountains  ! 

The  men  of  Vermont  are  familiarly  known  by 
the  name  of  Green-mountain  boys;  a,  name  which 
they  themselves  are  proud  of,  and  which,  I  have 
remarked,  i3  spoken  with  much  complacency,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  a  tone  of  admiration  or 
affection,  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  states. 

Before  leaving  Vermont,  I  would  observe,  that 
the  Scotch  emigrant  would  probably  find  it  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  his  habits  and  constitution.  A 
healthy  climate,  a  hilly  country,  afibrding  either 
pasture  or  arable  land,  ^—  the  frugal,  hardy,  and 
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industrious  Scotch  farmer  might  here  find  himself 
at  home,  or  rather  in  a  home  somewhat  improved. 
There  are  many  valuable  tracts  unreclaimed  in  the 
lower  valleys,  and  much  land  of  moderate  value  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Oijr  sons  of  the  mist 
might  here  see  their  Grampians  and  Cheviots 
swelling  out  of  a  better  soil,  and  smiling  under  a 
purer  heaven.  They  would  find  too  a  race,  of 
industry  and  intelligence  equal  or  superior  to  their 
own,  and  animated  with  a  spirit  of  independence 
that  they  might  imbibe  with  advantage.  * 

European  emigrants  ai'e,  perhaps,  given  to  roam 
too  far  into  the  interior  of  this  continent.  The 
older  states  have  still  sufiicient  of  vacant  lands  to 
settle  down  multitudes,  and,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  men  have  usually  many  things  to  learn 
when  they  arrive  in  this  country.  The  American 
enters  the  western  wilderness  skilled  to  vanquish 
all  difficulties }  and  understanding  to  train  his  cliild- 
ren  in  the  love,  of  their  country,  founded  upon  a 
knowledge  of  its  history,  and  an  appreciation  of  its 
institutions,  he  is  fitted  to  form  the  advanced 
guard  of  civilization  j  the  foreigner,  in  general, 
will  be  better  placed  in  the  main  body,  where  he 
may  himself  receive  instructions,  and  imbibe  feel- 
ings suited  to  his  newly  assumed  character  as  a 
citizen  of  a  republic. 

•  Tliere  is  one  Scotch  settlement  in  Vermont  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  and,  I  believe,  stragglers  continue  occa- 
sionally to  join  it. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

DIRECTION    OF     AMERICAN    GENIUS. FOUNDERS    OF    THE 

AMERICAN    REPUBLICS. ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE     FE- 
DERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Whitehouse,  New- Jersey,  Dec.  181 9. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

I  regret. that  the  circumstances  which  constrained 
us  to  cut  short  our  journey  through  the  eastern 
states,  have  also  prevented  me,  for  some  time  past, 
from  writing  with  my  usual  punctuality.       *       * 


With  this  short  summary,  you  must  allow  me  to 
pass  over  the  remainder  of  our  tour,  and  come  at 
once  to  the  subject  of  your  letter,  now  before  mie. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  reply  to  •  ♦  •'s  enquiries,  not 
pretending,  however,  to  give  a  better  solution  of 
them  than  I  apprehend  others  may  have  given 
"  before. 

It  has  been  common  of  late  years  to  summon  the 
literature  of  America  to  the  European  bar,  and  to 
pass  a  verdict  against  American  wit  and  American 
science.  More  liberal  foreigners,  in  alluding  to, 
the  paucity  of  standing  American  works  in  prose 
or  rhyme,  are  wont  to  ascribe  it  to  the  infant 
state  of  society  in  this  country }  others  read  this 
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explanation,  I  incline  to  think  at  least,  without 
affixing  a  just  meaning  to  the  words.  Is  it  not  com- 
monly received  in  England,  that  the  American 
nation  is  in  a  sort  of  middle  state  between  bar- 
barism and  refinement?  I  remember,  that,  on 
coming  to  this  country,  I  had  myself  but  a  very 
confused  notion  of  the  people  that  I  was  to  find 
it  it ;  sometimes  they  had  been  depicted  to  me  as 
a  tribe  of  wild  colts,  chewing  the  bit  just  put  into 
their  mouths,  and  fretting  under  the  curb  of  law, 
carelessly  administered,  and  yet  too  strict  withal  for 
their  untamed  spirits ;  at  other  times  I  understood 
them  to  be  a  race  of  shrewd  artificers,  speculating 
merchants,  and  plodding  farmers,  with  just  enough 
of  manners  to  growl  an  answer  when  questioned, 
and  enough  of  learning  to  read  a  newspaper,  drive 
a  hard  bargain,  keep  accounts,  and  reason  phleg- 
matically  upon  the  advantages  of  free  trade  and 
popular  government.  These  portraits  appeared  to 
me  to  have  few  features  of  resemblance;  the  one 
seemed  nearly  to  image  out  a  Dutchman,  and  the 
other  a  wild  Arab.  To  conceive  the  two  cha- 
racters combined  were  not  very  possible  j  I  looked 
at  both,  and  could  make  nothing  of  either. 

The  history  of  this  people  seemed  to  declare  that 
they  were  brave,  high-minded,  and  animated  with 
the  soul  of  liberty,  their  institutions,  that  they  wcFe 
enlightened  j  their  laws,  that  they  were  humane; 
and  their  policy,  tliat  they  were  peaceful,  and  kept 
good  faith ;  but  1  was  told  that  they  were  none  of 
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these.  Judge  a  man  by  his  works,  it  is  said ;  but  to 
judge  a  nation  by  its  works  was  no  adage,  and,  I 
was  taught,  was  quite  ridiculous.  To  judge  a 
nation  by  the  reports  of  its  enemies,  however, 
seemed  equally  ridiculous ;  so  I  determined  not  to 
judge  at  all,  but  to  land  in  the  country  without 
knowing  any  thing  about  it,  and  wait  until  it 
should  speak  for  itself.  The  impressions  that  I 
have  received,  I  have  occasionally  attempted  to 
impart  to  you;  they  were  such  at  first  as  greatly 
to  surprise  me,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep 
the  mind  unbiassed  by  current  reports,  however 
contradictory  their  nature,  and  however  intent  we 
may  be  to  let  them  pass  unheeded. 

There  is  little  here  that  bespeaks  the  infancy  of 
society  in  the  sense  that  foreigners  usually  suppose 
it  applicable;  the  simple  morals,  more  equalized 
fortunes,  and  more  domestic  habits  and  attach* 
ments,  generally  found  in  this  country,  as  compared 
with  Europe,  doubtless  bespeak  a  nation  young  in 
luxury,  but  do  they  bespeak  a  nation  young  in 
knowledge?  It  would  say  little  for  knowledge 
were  this  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  authorship  is  not  yet  a  trade  in 
this  country;  perhaps  for  the  poor  it  is  a  poor 
trade  eveiy  where ;  and  could  men  do  better,  they 
ixdght  seldom  take  to  it  as  a  profession ;  but,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  many  causes  have  operated 
hitherto,  and  some  perhaps  may  always  continue  to 
operate,  to  prevent  American  genius  from  showing 
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tself  in  ^orks  of  imagination,  or  of  arduous  liter- 

ry  labor.     As  yet,  we  mustip  remember,  that  the 

^!ountry  itself  is  not   half  a  century  old.     The 

generation  is  barely  passed  away  whose  energies 

"^rere  engrossed  by  a  struggle  for  existence.     To 

-the  harassing  war  of  the  revolution,  succeeded  the 

Jabors  of  establishing  the  national  government,  and 

of  re-organizing  that  of  the  several  gtates ;  and  it 

must  be  remembered  that,  in  America,  neither  war 

nor  legislation  is  the  occupation  of  a  body  of  men, 

but  of  the  whole  community ;  it  occupies  every 

head  and  every  heart,  rouses  the  whole  energy,  and 

absorbs  the  whole  genius  of  the  nation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  even  after  its  con- 
ception-and  adoption,  a  thousand  clashing  opinions 
were  to  be  combated.     The  war  of  the  pen  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  the  sword,  and   the  shock  of 
political  parties  to   that  of  hostile   armies;    the 
struggle  continued  through  the  whole  of  that  admi- 
nistration denominated  FederaL    After  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  revived  for  a  moment  with  re- 
doubled violence;  and  though  this  was  but  the 
flickering  of  the  flame  in  the  socket,  it  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  whole  people,  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  war ; 
>^hich,  in  its  progress,  cemented  all  parties,  and,  in 
its  issue,  established  the  national  independence, 
and  perfected  the  civil  union.     It  is  but  four  years, 
therefore,  that  the  public  mind  has  been  at  rest ; 
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n^y,  it  is  only  so  long  that  the  United  States  can 
be  said  to  have  enjoyed  an  acknowledged  national 
existence. 

It  was  the  last  war,  so  little  regarded  in  Europe, 
but  so  all-important  to  America,  that  iixed  the 
character  of  this  country,  and  raised  it  to  the  place 
which  it  now  holds  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Am  J  mistaken  in  the  belief  that  Euro- 
peans (and  I  speak  here  of  the  be3t  informed) 
have  hitherto  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  in- 
ternal history  of  the  United  States?  When  en- 
gaged in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  they  were 
regarded  with  a  momentary  sympathy ;  the  fate 
of  mankind  hung  upon  the  contest;  it  was  tyranny's 
armed  legions  opposed  to  liberty's  untrained,  but 
consecrated  band ;  and  the  enlightened  patriot  of 
every  clime  felt,  that  the  issue  was'  to  decide  the 
future  destinies  of  the  world.  The  battle  being 
fought,  this  young  and  distant  nation  again  seemed 
to  shrink  into  insignificance ;  the  whirlwind  had 
now  turned  upon  Europe,  and  all  her  thinking 
heads  were  employed  in  poising  state  against  state, 
empire  against  empire,  or  one  tyrant  against 
another  tyrant ;  while*  America,  removed  from  the 
uproar,  was  binding  up  her  wounds,  and  arranging 
her  disturbed  household.  The  people  of  Europe 
had  soon  well  nigh  forgotten  her  existence;  and 
their  governors  only  occasionally  remembered  her, 
to  tell  her  that  she  was  not  worth  regarding.  Her 
ships  were  robbed  upon  the  seas,  and   insulted 
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in  the  ports,  and  from  these  at  length  shut  out. 
She  remonstrated  to  be  laughed  at ;  she  resented 
the  insults,  and  at  last  challenged  the  aggressors, 
and  was  stared  at.  The  ministry  which  had  dared 
her  to  the  quarrel,  drew  carelessly  a  million  from 
their  treasury,  dispatched  some  detachments  from 
their  j9eets  and  armies,  and  sat  down  in  quiet  ex- 
pectation, that  the  American  republics  were  once 
again  to  be  transformed  into  British  colonies.  A 
few  more  generous  politicians  occasionally  threw 
a  glance  across  the  ocean,  curious  to  see  how 
the  Herculean  infant  would  once  again  cope  with 
the  matured  strength  of  a  full-grown  empire,  and 
were  perhaps  scarcely  less  surprised  than  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James's  by  the  issue  of  the  rencontre. 

jf  •  •  •  ♦  yrill  study  the  history  of  this  country, 
be  will  find  it  teeming  with  business.  America  was 
not  asleep  during  the  thirty  years  that  Europe  had 
forgotten  her ;  she  was  actively  employed  in  her 
education; — in  framing  and  trying  systems  of  go- 
vernment; in  eradicating  prejudices;  in  van- 
quishing internal  enemies;  in  replenishing  her 
treasury ;  in  liquidating  her  debts ;  in  amending 
her  laws ;  in  correcting,  her  policy ;  in  fitting  her- 
self to  enjoy  that  liberty  which  she  had  purchased 
with  her  blood ;  —  in  founding  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing ;  in  facilitating  the  spread  of  knowledge ;  —  to 
say  nothing  of  the  revival  of  commerce  ;  the  re- 
claiming  of  wilderness  afler  wilderness  ;  the  faci- 
litating of  internal  navigation ;  the  doubling  and 
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tripling  of  a  population  trained  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  freemen,  and  to  respect  institutions 
adopted  by  the  voice  of  their  country.  Such  have 
been  the  occupations  of  America.  She  bears  the 
works  of  her  genius  about  her;  we  must  not  seek 
them  in  volumes  piled  on  the  shelves  of  a  library. 
All  her  knowledge  is  put  forth  in  action  ;  lives  in 
her  institutions,  in  her  laws  ;  speaks  in  her  senate; 
acts  in  her  cabinet ;  breathes  even  from  the  walls 
of  her  cities,  and  the  sides  of  her  ships.  Look  on 
all  she  has  done,  on  that  which  she  is ;  count  the 
sum  of  her  years ;  and  then  pronounce  sentence  on 
her  genius.  Her  politicians  are  not  ingenious 
theorists,  but  practical  statesmen ;  her  soldieri^ 
have  not  been  conquerors,  but  patriots  ;  her  phi- 
losophers not  wise  reasoners,  but  wise  legislators. 
Their  country  has  been  and  is  their  field  of  action ; 
every  able  head  and  nervous  arm  is  pressed  into 
its  service.  The  foreign  world  hears  nothing  of 
their  exploits,  and  reads  none  of  their  lucubrations; 
but  their  country  reaps  the  fruits  of  their  wisdom, 
and  feels  the  aid  of  their  service  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
wealth,  the  strength,  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  the 
good  government,  and  the  well  administered  laws 
of  that  country  that  we  must  discover  and  admire 
their  energy  and  genius. 

In  Europe  we  are  apt  to  estimate  the  general 
cultivation  of  a  people  by  the  greater  or  less 
number  of  their  literary  characters.  Even  in  that 
hemisphere,  it  is,  perhaps,  an  unfair  way  of  judging. 
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one  would  dispute  that  France  is  greatly 
-^mdvanced  in  knowledge  since  the  era  of  the 
:M-evolution,  and  yet  her  literary  fame  from  that 
period  has  been  at  a  stand.  The  reason  is  obvious  — 
:hat  her  genius  was  called  from  the  closet  into  the 
senate  and  the  field;  her  historians  and  poets 
^were  suddenly  changed  into  soldiers  and  poli- 
ticians ;  her  peaceful  men  of  letters  became  active 
citizens,  known  in  their  generation  by  their  virtues 
or  their  crimes.  Instead  of  tragedies,  sonnets,  and 
tomes  of  philosophy,  they  manufactured  laws,  or 
martialled  armies;  opposed  tyrants,  or  fell  their 
victims,  or  played  the  tyrant  themselves.  Engaged 
in  the  war  of  politics,  a  nation  is  little  likely  to  be 
visited  by  the  muses ;  they  are  loungers,  who 
love  quiet,  and  sing  in  the  shade  ;  they  come  not 
upon  the  field  until  the  battle  is  long  over ;  and, 
before  they  celebrate  the  actions  of  the  dead,  the 
moss  has  grown  upon  their  graves.  The  battle 
is  now  over  in  America,  but  it  is  no  more 
than  over ;  and  it  is  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether 
her  popular  government  must  not  always  have 
something  too  bustling  in  it  for  the  "  gentle  nine." 
A  youth,  conscious  of  talents,  here,  sees  the  broad 
way  to  distinction  open  -before  him  ;  the  highest 
honors  of  the  republic  seem  to  tempt  his  ambition, 
and  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  is  to  be  a  statesman. 
This  secures  able  servants  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  quickens  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the 
Avhole  people  ;  but  it  causes  all  their  talent  to  be 
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put  forth  in  the  business  of  the  day,  and  thus  rather 
tends  to  impart  dignity  to  the  country,  than  to 
^procure  immortality  to  individuals.  Those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  known  in  Europe  as  authors, 
have  been  better  known  in  their  own  country  as 
active  citizens  of  the  republic ;  nor  does  my 
memory  at  this  moment  furnish  me  with  more 
than  two  exceptions  to  this  rule.  *  The  able 
political  writers  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  busy 
years  succeeding  it,  were  all  soldiers  or  statesmen, 
who  with  difficulty  snatched  a  moment  from  the 
active  duties  which  their  country  devolved  upon 
them,  to  enlighten  their  fellow-citizens  upon 
points  of  vital  national  importance.  Barlow, 
known  only  in  England  as  the  author  of  the  Co- 
lumbiad,  was  a  diplomatist,  and  an  able  political 
writer.  The  venerable  Dwight  was  here  held  in 
honor,  not  as  the  author  of  "  The  Conquest  of 
Canaan,"  but  as  the  patron  of  learning ;  the 
assiduous  instructor  of  youth,  and  a  popular  and 
energetic  writer  of  the  day.  I  could  in  the  same 
way  designate  many  living  characters  whose 
masterly  abilities  have  been  felt  in  the  cabinets  of 
Europe,  and  which  here  are  felt  in  every  department 

*  Brown,  the  author  of  the  well-known  novels,  Arthur 
Mervyn,  the  Ventriloquist,  &c.  and  Mr.  Washington  Irvine. 
When  the  latter  left;  his  country  to  visit  Europe,  he  was  too 
young  to  have  been  known  in  any  other  character  than  that  of 
an  author.  The  elegant  work  of  this  gentleman,  entitled 
"  The  Sketch-Book,"  is  equally  admired  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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of  the  civil  government,  and  in  all  the  civic  pro- 

ftssions.      These  men,  who,   in  other  countries, 

would  have   enlarged  the  field   of  the   national 

literature,  here  quicken  the  pulse  of  the  national 

prosperity;    eloquent  in  the  senate,  able  in  the 

cabinet,  they  fill  the  highest  offices  of  the  republic, 

^ad  are  repaid  for  their  arduous  and  unceasing 

labors,  by  the  esteem  of  their  fellow- citizens,  and 

the  growing  strength  of  their  country. 

No  nation  has,  perhaps,  ever  produced,  in  the 

Same  term  of  years,  more  high  minded  patriots 

^nd  able  statesmen  than  the  American.      Who 

laid  the  foundation  of  these  republics?  Not  robbers 

and  bandits,  as  some  of  our  ministerial  journals 

would   persuade    theii;  readers,    but    the  wisest 

citizens  of  the  wisest  country  then  existing  on  the 

globe.     The  father  of  Virginia  was  an  English 

hero,  who  might  adorn  a  tale  of  chivalry ;  a  knight 

errant,  who  hunted  honor  through  the  world,  and 

came  at  last,  in  the  pure  love  of  liberty  and  daring 

adventure,    to  found  a  colony  in  the  American 

wilderness.  *      The    fathers   of    Maryland   were 

sages  and  philanthropists,  who  placed  freedom  of 

conscience  before  the  privileges  of  birth,  or  the 

enjoyments  of  luxury,  —  English  poblemen,  whose 

birth  w|is  their  poorest  distinction,    who  taught 

religious  and  political  equality  in  an  age  when  both 

were   unknown,    and   raised   an  asylum    in    this 

*  Captain  John  Smith. 
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distant  world  for  the  persecuted  of  every  sect  and 
every  clime.  •  The  fathers  of  New  England  were 
the  Hampdens  of  Britain,  who  came  to  enjoy 
liberty,  and  serve  their  austere  God,  among  savage 
beasts,  and  yet  more  savage  men,  bearing  all 
things  rather  than  the  fi'owns  of  tyranny,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  hierarchs.  Among  them  were  men 
of  erudition  and  of  opinions  before  their  age. 
The  venerable  Roger  Williams,  (an  advocate  of 
religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty,)  promulgated 
principles  which  were  afterwards  abetted  by  Milton 
and  Locke,  t  Oglethorpe,  the  father  of  Georgia, 
united  the  characters  of  a  soldier,  a  legislator,  a 
statesman,  and  a  philanthropist.  In  his  youth,  he 
learned  the  art  of  war  from  Prince  Eugene ;  in  his 

*  George  and  Cecilius  Calvert,  the  Lords  Baltimore,  and 
Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  Cecilius.  This  distinguished 
family  was  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome.  While  all  the 
European  nations,  and,  more  or  less,  the  other  American  colo- 
nists, were  harassing  each  other  for  their  differing  opinions, 
a  Roman  Catholic  promulgated  the  dogtrine,  not  of  religious 
toleration,  but  religious  equality.  The  Puritans,  under  the  reign 
of  Cromwell,  first  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  infant  Maryland ; 
but  it  was  not  till  afler  the  English  revolution,  that  her  wise  and 
philanthropic  institutions  were  broken  down  by  a  royal  decree. 
William  the  Third  finally  annihilated  Catholic  ascendancy  in 
jBngland,  and  established  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland  and 
Maryland  :  1688  was  a  happy  year  for  only  one  portion  of  the 
British  empire. 

f  A  comparison  between  the  Rhode  Island  Charter  and  the 
Constitution  presented  to  Carohna  by  Locke,  would  lead  us  to 
pronounce  Roger  Williams  a  more  sapient  legislator  than  his 
more  distinguished  disciple. 
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maturer  years  he  supported,  in  the  British  parlia^ 
ment,  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  the  claims  of 
humanity.     He  was  the  leader  of 

''  the  generous  band. 
Who,  touched  with  human  woe,  redressive  searched 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail.  * 

Thomson's  Winter^  line  350. 

Pennsylvania  wears  the  name  of  her  sage.  In  fact 
there  is  not  one  of  the  colonies  whose  foundations 
were  not  laid  by  the  hands  of  freemen,  and  men 
wise  in  their  generations.  The  political  revolutions 
of  England  continued  to  throw  into  them  many  of 
her  best  and  bravest  citizens  ;  many  too  of  gentle 
birth  and  refined  manners.  The  edict  of  Nantz 
sent  to  them  some  .of  the  most  enlightened  and 
virtuous  sons  of  France }  similar  edicts,  many  of 

*  In  the  forty-fiflh  year  of  his  age,  General  Oglethorpe 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  poor  sufferers,  and 
embarked  for  the  American  wilderness.  Having,  by  his  wisdom 
and  valor,  secured  the  first  settlers  from  intestine  commotions 
and  foreign  enemies,  he  returned  to  England.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  command  of  the  British 
army  was  tendered  to  him,  as  to  the  oldest  officer  in  the  service. 
**  I  will  undertake  the  business  without  a  man  or  ship  of  war,** 
was  the  reply  of  the  veteran  to  the  minister,  **  provided  you 
will  authorize  me  to  assure  the  colonists  on  my  arrival  among 
them,  that  you  toUl  do  them  justice."  The  infant  Georgia  was 
animated  with  the  soul  of  her  founder ;  her  handful  of  patriots 
(the  whole  population  was  within  fifty  thousand)  joined  the 
league,  and  unfurled  the  standard  of  independence.  The 
venerable  Oglethorpe  saw  the  colony  that  he  had  planted, 
raised  into  a  free  republic,  heard  the  independence  of  America 
acknowledged,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six. 

Y 
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the  noblest  sons  of  Ireland.     From  the  loins  of 
such  exiles  proceeded  the  heroes  of  the  revolution. 
Until  the  very  period  of  the  quarrel  which  raised 
America  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation, 
many   of  England's   most   distinguished  famiUes 
came  to  establish  their  penates  in  the  New  World; 
either  from  a  spirit  of  adventure,  or  attracted  by 
the  superior  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the  frank 
and  hospitable  character  of  the  people.     We  find, 
among  others,  the  representative  of  the  noble  house 
of  Fairfax  foregoing  the  baronial  honors  of  his 
native  land    for    the    liberty   and    simplicity   of 
America ;  laying  down  his  title,  and  establishing 
himself  in  patriarchal  magnificence  in  Virginia ; 
abetting,  in  his  old  age,  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  and 
wearing  the  simple  and  freely-bestowed  dignities 
of  a  republic,   in  lieu  of  the  proud  titles  of  an 
aristocracy.  * 

But  whUe  America  was  thus  sought  by  en- 
lightened individuals,  the  parliamentary  speeches 
and  pamphlets  of  the  time  show  how  little  was 
known  by  the  English  community  of  the  character 

•  See  Wood'  s  Scotch  Peerage  for  a  short  but  interesting 
account  of  Thomas  the  sixth  Lord  Fairfax.  The  present 
representative  of  this  noble  house  also  prefers  the  character  of 
an  American  citizen  to  that  of  an  English  nobleman.  There 
might  be  as  much  calculation  in  this  as  philosophy,  for  after 
all,  it  is  preferring  a  sceptre  to  a  coronet.  The  American 
citizen  has  no  superior,  and  is  one  of  a  race  of  sovereigns ;  the 
European  Baron  has  many  superiors,  and  is  one  of  a  race  of 
subjects. 
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and  condition  of  the  colonists.  Because  the  go- 
vernment had  chosen  at  one  time  to  make  Virginia 
a  Botany-Bay,  an  insult  which  tended  not  a  little 
to  prepare  her  for  the  revolution,  the  country  of 
Franklin,  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson, 
Schuyler,  Gates,  Greene,  Allen,  Dickenson,  Lau- 
rens, Livingston,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Rush,  Adams, 
Rittenhouse,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  a  thousand 
other  high-minded  gentlemen,  soldiers,  orators, 
sages,  and  statesmen,  was  accounted  a  hive  of  pidk- 
pockets  and  illiterate  hinds !  Never  was  a  national 
revolution  conducted  by  greater  men ;  by  men 
more  magnanimous,  more  self-devoted,  and  more 
maturely  wise :  and  these  men,  too,  were  not  sel£> 
elected,  nor  raised  by  chance  to  pilot  the  vessel  of 
the  state ;  they  were  called  by  the  free  voices  of 
their  fellow-citizens  to  fill  the  various  posts  most 
suited  to  their  genius.  The  people  were  as  dis- 
criminating as  their  servants  were  able ;  not  an 
illiterate  multitude,  hiuried  by  a  few  popular 
orators  or  generous  heroes  into  actions  above  them- 
selves y  they  were  a  well-informed  and  well-organ- 
ized community,  animated  with  the  feeling  of 
liberty,  but  understanding  the  duties  of  citizens, 
and  the  nature  and  end  of  civil  government. 

As  colonies,  the  American  states  had,  for  the 
most  part,  lived  under  constitutions  as  essentially  ' 
democratic  as  those  of  the  present  day ;  the  chief 
difference  was,  that  they  were  engaged  in  conti« 
nual  struggles  to  support  them.     In   their  first 

y  « 
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infancy,  their  future  ,destiny  was  little  foreseen : 
the  patents,  carelessly  granted  to  the  early  settlers 
^f  New  England,  involved  rights  which  the  ar- 
bitrary monarchs  who  signed  them  had  never 
dreamed  of;  ^ut  of  this  remissness  they  very 
speedily  repented. 

The  colonial  history  of  America  would  be  alone 
sufficient  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  Stuart 
kings :  not  content  with  torturing  the  consciences 
ittid  outraging  the  rights  of  the  English  people  in 
their  own  island,  we  find  them  hunting  the  patriots 
whom  their  tyranny  had  made  exiles  even  in  the 
howling  wilderness  of  the  new  world  j  as  if  deter- 
mined  that  a  freeman  should  not  live  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe.  One  might  pause  to  smile  at 
the  contradictory  acts  of  Charles  II.,  at  once  a 
thoughtless  voluptuary  and  a  rapacious  tyrant,  had 
they  sported  with  matters  of  less  value  than  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  mankind.  This  spoiled 
child  of  power  carelessly  set  his  hand  to  the  noblest 
charters  ever  accorded  by  a  king  to  a  people,  and 
then  waged  an  eternal  war  with  the  peaceful  and 
far-distant  handful  of  freemen  who  determined  to 
abide  by  them.  •  The  hard  contest  in  which  the 
young  colonies  were  unceasingly  engaged  with  the 
successive  monarchs  and  varying  administrations 
of  the  mother-country,  sharpened  the  wits  of  their 

•  The  present  of  a  curious  ring  from  Winthrop,  the  enh'ght- 
ened  father  of  Massachussets,  is  said  to  have  won  the  royal 
•agoaturv  to  the  democratic  charter  of  Connecticut. 
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people.  Occasionally  their  charters  were  broken 
down  by  force  j  but  never  was  a  fraction  of  their 
liberties  yielded  up  by  themselves,  or  stolen  from 
them  without  their  knowledge:  they  straggled 
and  bled  for  every  right  which  fell ;  to  die  by  the 
hands  qf  others  rather  than  by  their  own  was  the 
early  motto  of  this  people ;  nor,  perhaps,  could 
one  have  been  imagined  more  calculated  to  render 
them  invincible. 

What  is  most  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  his- 
tory of  America,  is  not  merely  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  has  ever  animated  her  people,  but  their 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, which  has  ever  saved  that  spirit  from  prey- 
ing on  itself.  The  sages  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  her  greatness,  possessed  at  once  the  pride  of 
freemen,  and  the  knowledge  qf  English  freemen ; 
in  building  the  edifice,  they  knew  how  to  lay  the 
foundation  ;  in  preserving  untouched  the  rights  of 
each  individual,  they  knew  how  to  prevent  his 
attacking  those  of  his  neighbor:  they  brought 
with  them  the  experience  of  the  best  governed 
nation  then  existing;  and,  having  felt  in  their  own 
persons  the  errors  inherent  in  that  constitutioiiy 
which  had  enlightened,  but  only  partly  protected 
them,  they  knew  what  to  shun  as  well  as  what  to 
imitate  in  the  new  models  which  they  here  cast, 
leisurely  and  sagely,  in  a  new  and  remote  world. 
Thus  possessed  from  the  beginning  of  free  institu- 
tions, or  else  continually  occupied  in  procuring  or 

Y  3 
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defending  them,  the  colonies  were  well  prepared 
to  assume  the  character  of  independent  states. 
There  was  less  of  an  experiment  in  this  than  their 
enemies  supposed.  *  Nothing,  indeed,  can  explain 
the  obstinacy  of  the  English  ministry  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  but  the 
supposition,  that  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  opposed. 
May  I  be  forgiven  the  observation,  that  the  en- 
quiries of  •  •  *  •  have  led  me  into  the  belief, 
that  some  candid  and  well-informed  English  gen- 
tlemen of  the  present  day,  have  almost  as  little 
acquaintance  with  it  as  had  Lord  North. 

Respecting  the  revolution  itself,  the  interest  of 
its  military  history  is  such  as  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  most  thoughtless  readers  }  but  in  this,  foreign- 
ers sometimes  appear  to  imagine,  was  expended  the 
whole  virtue  of  America.  That  a  country  who 
could  put  forth  so  much  energy,  magnanimity,  and 
wisdom,  as  appeared  in  that  struggle,  should  sud- 

*  Mr.  Burke,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with'the  institutions  and  character  of  the  colonists 
than  any  other  British  statesman)  insisted  much  on  **  the  form 
of  their  provincial  legislative  assemblies,"  when  tracing  the 
cxmsequences  likely  to  result  from  the  oppressive  acts  of  the 
parliament.  '<  Their  governments,"  observed  this  orator,  <*  are 
popular  in  a  high  degree ;  some  are  merely  popular ;  in  all, 
the  popular  representative  is  the  most  weighty  ;  and  this  share 
of  the  people,  in  their  ordinary  government,  never  fails  to  in- 
spire them  with  lofly  sentiments,  and  with  a  strong  aversion  from 
whatever  tends  to  deprive  them  of  their  chief  importance.'* 
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denly  lose  a  claim  to  all  these  qualities,  would  be 
no  less  surprising  than  humiliating.  If  we  glance 
at  the  civil  history  of  these  republics  since  the  era 
of  their  independance,  do  we  find  no  traces  of  the 
same  character  ?  Were  we  to  consider  only  the 
national  institutions,  the  mild  and  impartial  laws, 
the  full  establishment  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
the  multiplication  of  schools  and  colleges  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world,  and  all  those  improvements  in  every  branch 
of  internal  policy  ^  which  have  placed  this  people 
in  their  present  state  of  peace  and  unrivalled  pro- 
sperity, we  must  allow  them  to  be  not  only  wise 
to  their  interests,  but  alive  to  the  pleas  of  human- 
ity ;  but  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  a  yet 
more  liberal  policy. 

How  seldom  is  it  that  history  affords  us  the  ex^ 
ample  of  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  sepa- 
rate  communities  to  further  the  coipmon  good !  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  short  history  of  America  fur- 
nishes us  with  more  examples  of  this  kind,  than  that 
of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern.  Through- 
out the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  for  some  years 
preceding  it,  the  public  feeling  may  be  said  to  have 
been  unusually  excited.  At  such  times,  men,  and 
societies  of  men,  are  equal  to  actions  beyond  the 
strength  of  their  virtue  at  cooler  moments.  Passing 
on,  therefore,  to  the  peace  of  1783 ;  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  independent  republics  gradually  reconciling 
their  separate  and  clashing  interests ;  each  yielding 
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something  to  promote  the  advantage  of  all,,  and 
sinking  the  pride  of  individual  sovereignty  in  that 
of  the  united  whole.  The  remarks  made  by 
Ramsay  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution 
are  so  apposite  that  I  cannot  resist  quoting  them. 

'*  The  adoption  of  this  constitution  was  a  triumph 
<*  of  virtue  and  good  sense  over  the  vices  and 
**  fbUies  of  human  nature ;  in  some  respects,  the 
"  merit  of  it  is  greater  than  that  of  the  declar- 
"  ation  of  independence.  .  The  worst  of  men  can 
^*  be  urged  on  to  make  a  spirited  resistance  to 
^*  invasions  of  their  rights ;  but  higher  grades 
**  of  virtue  are  requisite  to  induce  freemen,  in  the 
"  possession  of  a  limited  sovereignty,  voluntarily 
^*  to  .surrender  a  portion  of  their  natural  liberties  ; 
**  to  impose  on  themselves  those  restraints  of  good 
^«  government  which  bridle  the  ferocity  of  man, 
**  compel  him  to  respect  the  claims  of  others,  and 
^  to  submit  his  rights  and  his  wrongs  to  be  decided 
"  upon  by  the  voices  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
*«  instances  of  nations  which  have  vindicated  their 
^«  liberty  by  the  sword,  are  many  ;  of  those  which 
«*  have  made  a  good  use  of  their  liberty  when  ac- 
**  quired,  are  comparatively  few." 

Nor  did  the  liberality  of  these  republics  evince 
itself  only  in  the  adoption  of  the  general  govern- 
ment }  we  find  some  making  voluntary  concessions 
of  vast  territories,  that  they  might  be  devoted  to 
national  purposes ;  others  releasing  part  of  their 
own  people  from  existing  engagements,  and  leaving 
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them  to  consult  their  wishes  and  convenience  by 
forming  themselves  into  new  communities* 

Should  we  contrast  this  policy  with  that  em* 
ployed  by  other  nations,  we  might  hastily  pronounce 
this  people  to  be  singularly  free  from  the  ordinary 
passions  of  humanity }  but,  no ;  they  are  only  sin- 
gularly enlightened  in  the  art  of  government : 
they  have  learned  that  there  is  no  strength  without 
union }  no  union  without  good  fellowship  ;  andno 
good  feUowship  without  fair  dealing  :  and  having 
learned  this,  they  are  only  singularly  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  reduce  their  knowledge  to  practice. 

With  these  loose  observations,  I  must  conclude 
this  letter.  When  leisure  permits  me,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  reply  to  your  enquiries  upon  the  present 
state  of  parties  and  tone  of  the  public  feeling.  To 
make  this  intelligible,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
a  hasty  review  of  the  national  administration  since 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  government. 
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ON   THE  FEDERAL   ADMINISTRATIONS. MR.  JEFFERSON. — 

CAUSES     OF     THE     LAST     WAR. REGULATIONS     OF    THE 

NAVY     AND     MERCHANTMEN.  —  EFFECTS     OF     l^ESE     ON 

.THE    sailor's    CHARACTER. ANECDOTE. DEFENCE    OF 

THE    COUNTRY. HOW    CONDUCTED    BY    THE    PEOPLE. 

ARMY     OF    THE    WEST. POLICY    OF    THE    NEW-ENGLAND 

STATES. EFFECT   OF   THE  WAR  ON  THE  NATIONAL  CHA- 
RACTER. 

New  York,  January,  1820. 
MY  DEAR  PRIENIT, 

The  history  of  the  Federal  party,  which,  after  a 

short  reign  and  a  struggle  of  some  years,  drew  its 
last  breath  in  the  Hartford  convention,  is  now 
chiefly  worth  recalling  as  an  evidence  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  machinery  of  this  government  is 
moved.  A  complete  revolution  of  parties,  ef- 
fected by  the  quiet  exertion  of  a  free  elective  fran- 
chise,  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  nations.  That 
extreme  of  liberty  from  which  so  much  mischief 
had  been  foretold  by  those  who,  in  argument,  were 
wont  to  confound  the  American  with  the  Greek 
democracies,  (two  forms  of  government,  having  as 
much  in  common  as  those  of  China  and  England,) 
was  here  proved  to  be  the  sale-guard  of  the  pubUc 
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peace.     Whut  temptation  have  men  to  employ  the 
sword  who  can  effect  what  they  want  by  a  word  ? 
There  must  be  a  power  to  resist  ere  violence  can 
be  attempted  ;  this  power  is  wanting  in  America. 

Party  names  are  seldom  significant  of  party  prin« 
ciples;  but,  perhaps,  no  names  were  ever  less  so  than 
those  of  Federal  and  Anti-federal^  as  pnce  known 
in  this  country  j  the  absurdity  of  the  latter  was 
soon  tacitly  acknowledged  even  by  their  oppo- 
nents ;  and  with  this  tacit  acknowledgement  ended 
their  own  power.  When  the  Federal  stood  op- 
posed to  the  Democrat^  it  was  the  government  op- 
posed to  the  people — -the  shadow  against  the  sub- 
stance. ^ 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  dull  expo- 
sition of  parties  now  extinct ;  I  would  only  re- 
mark that^  in  the  gradual  decay  of  the  Federal  op- 
position,  we  may  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
national  character.  I  remember  an  observation 
you  once  repeated  to  me  as  having  bee]\  made  by 
one  of  the  enlightened  veterans  of  the  revolution. 
^*  I  want  our  people  to  be  neither  French  nor 
English,  Federals  nor  Democrats  ; — /  want  them 
to  be  Americans.*'  And  Americans  they  now  are. 
The  present  generation  have  grown  up  under  their 
own  national  institutions ;  these  are  now  sacred 
in  their  eyes,  not  from  the  mere  beauty  of  those 
principles  of  abstract  justice  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  but  from  the  tried  experience  of  their  wis- 
dom i  they  now  understand  all  the  movements  of  the 
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sublime  but  simple  machinery  of  their  government; 
they  have  learned  not  to  fear  either  its  strength 
or  its  weakness;  both  have  been  proved.  If  danger 
threatens  the  state,  it  can  rouse  the  whole  energy 
of  the  nation  ;  if  it  encroaches  on  the  liberties  of 
that  nation,  it  is  stopped  with  a  touch. 

Hie  establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  an  era  in  the  history  of  man.  It  was  an  expe- 
riment never  before  made  ;  and  one  upon  which 
the  liberties  of  a  nation,  perhaps  of  a  world,  de- 
pended. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  all  should 
regard  it  with  anxiety,  and  some  be  doubtful  of  its 
results.  While  the  people  were  yet  apprehensive  lest 
they  might  have  delegated  too  much  power  to  the 
new  government,  it  was  most  singularly  fortunate 
that  the  man  existed  whose  integrity  was  no  less 
tried  than  his  name  was  popular.  How  various 
soever  the  clashing  interests  and  opinions  of  the 
day,  the  name  of  the  first  president  was  always  a 
rallying  point  of  union ;  even  those  most  inimical 
to  the  administration,  bore  testimony  to  the  virtues 
of  Washington  ;  and  perhaps  nothing  speaks  better 
for  the  hearts  and  heads  of  the  American  .people, 
than  the  unanimous  re-election  of  that  venerable 
patriot,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ranks  of  the  op- 
position- to  the  measures  of  the  government  were 
daily  thickening. 

This  opposition,  as  you  may  remember,  was 
mainly  pointed  at  the  system  of  finance  introduced 
by  the  secretary  Hamilton.     The  measures  of  that 
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able  statesman  restored  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
revived  commerce,  invigorated  agriculture,  and 
created  a  revenue.  Some  thought,  however,  that 
they  did  too  much ;  tending  so  to  strengthen 
the  government,  as  to  make  it  approximate  in  some 
measure  to  that  of  England.  However  idle  these 
fears  may  now  seem,  they  were  natural  at  the  time; 
having  just  set  the  engine  of  government  at  work, 
the  people  were  startled  at  its  power,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  that  their  breath,  which  had  set  it 
in  motion,  could  check  it  as  instantaneously. 

It  is  possible  that  some  desire  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  earlier  administrations  to  strain  to  the  utmost 
the  powers  delegated  to  them;  there  seemed 
even  to  be  a  necessity  for  this  ;  the  political  ma- 
chine had  been  so  shaken  during  the  protracted 
war  of  the  revolution,  that  it  demanded  nervous  as 
well  as  skilful  hands  to  arrange  all  its  parts,  and 
set  all  its  wheels  in  play.  The  vigor  of  Hamilton 
and  the  prudence  of  Washington  seemed  well  to 
balance  each  other ;  they  established  an  efficient 
government  at  home,  and  commanded  respect  from 
abroad.  Whatever  might  be  the  political  opinions 
of  the  former,  whether  purely  republican,  or  lean- 
ing, as  was  suspected,  towards  aristocracy,  it  was 
soon  universally  acknowledged,  that  his  measures 
had  promoted  the  prosperity  and  lasting  interests 
of  iis  country.  We  may  observe,  indeed,  that 
there  is  one  peculiar  excellence  in  the  American 
constitution— that  while  an  able  statesman  has  it 
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in  his  power  to  promote  tlie  public  good,  he  must 
ever  find  it  difficult  to  work  public  mischief;  he 
cannot  work  for  himself,  or  for  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity, he  must  work  for  the  whole,  or  give  up 
working  at  all.  This  was  made  apparent  at  the 
ejection  of  the  federal  party  under  the  admini- 
stration of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  federal,  oi*,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  high 
government  party,  comprised  many  pure  patriots 
and  able  statesmen.  Their  errors  were  those  of 
judgment,  we  may  say  of  education.  They  were 
bom  under  a  different  system  of  things  from  that 
which  arose  out  of  the  revolution  which  they  had 
assisted  to  guide.  Some  lingering  prejudices  might 
naturally  cling  to  the  minds,  and  influence  the 
feelings  of  men  who,  in  their  youth,  had  looked 
¥dth  admiration  to  the  political  experience,  as  well 
as  the  science,  of  Europe.  It  needed  to  be  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  statesman,  to  foresee  how, 
out  of  the  simple  elements  of  a  fair  representative 
government,  order  might  grow  out  of  chaos,  and  a 
people  guide  themselves,  evenly  and  calmly,  with- 
out the  check  of  any  controlling  power,  other  than 
that  administered  by  the  collision  of  their  own 
interests  balanced  against  each  other. 

To  these  leading  statesmen^  whose  public  ser- 
vices had  been  such  as  to  ensure  the  respect,  and 
consequently  the  voices  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
even  while  their  opinions  were  understood  to  be  in 
some  things  at  variance  with  those  of  the  majority, 
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a  party  gradually  attached  themselves,  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  in  numbers,  and  possessing  the  in- 
fluence of  superior  wealth*  This  influence,  how- 
ever, was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  probably 
effected  the  ruin  of  the  party  which  admitted  its 
support. 

The  American  revolution,  though  conducted 
with  an  unanimity  unexampled  In  the  history  of 
nations,  was  not  wholly  without  enemies,  declared 
as  well  as  secret.  The  state  of  New  York,  parti- 
cularly, was  encumbered  with  a  powerful  band  of 
Tories ;  who,  enjoying  under  the  British  govern- 
ment high  patronage,  and  places  of  trust  and 
emolument,  and,  in  many  cases,  possessing  here- 
ditary property,  were  little  disposed  to  transfer 
their  loyalty  from  George  III.  to  their  fd- 
low-citizens,  until  circumstances  should  fende  r  it 
necessary.  These  circumstances  occurred  ;  and  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  case,  they  forthwith  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  existing  powers,  and 
ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  new  culminis^ 
tratiorij  declared  themselves  sworn  friends  of  the 
new  constitution.  This  reminds  me  of  the  game 
played  in  England,  and  indeed  of  the  game  played 
by  the  Tories  everywhere ;  they  are  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  the  exclusively  loyal,  and  their 
opposers,  enemies,  not  to  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, but  to  government  itself.  TTie  game  here, 
howjever,  was  innocent  enough ;  it  was  the  rattling 
of  the  dice  while  no  stake  could  be  betted  on  the 
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throw.  In  the  quiet  exercise  of  their  powers,  the 
sovereign  people  set  all  things  to  rights.  The 
majority  without  doors  is  here  always  the  majority 
within.  The  democratic  party  gained  the  ascend- 
ant, and  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  framer  of  the  declar- 
ation of  independence,  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Franklin,  the  able  statesman  and  warm  patriot, 
the  enlightened  philosopher,  and  generous  friend 
of  the  human  race,  stood  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  republic 

Mr.  Jefferson  affords  a  splendid  elucidation  of  a 
remark  contained  in  my  last  letter,  —  that  -the 
literary  strength  of  America  is  absorbed  in  the 
business  of  the  state.  In  early  life,  we  find  this 
distinguished  philosopher  and  elegant  scholar 
called  from  his  library  into  the  senate,  and  from 
that  moment  engaged  in  the  service,  and  finally 
charged  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  common- 
wealth. Had  he  been  bom  in  Europe,  he  would 
have  added  new  treasures  to  the  store  of  science, 
and  bequeathed  to  posterity  the .  researches  and 
generous  conceptions  of  his  well-stored  and  ori- 
ginal mind,  not  in  hasty  **  notes,"  but  in  tomes 
compiled  at  ease,  and  framed  with  that  nerve  and 
classic  simplicity  which  mark  the  "  Declaration" 
of  his  country's  "  independence."  Bom  in 
America, 

**  The  post  of  honour  is  h  public  station ;" 

to  this  therefore  was  he  called ;  and  from  it  he 
retires,  covered  with  years  and  honours,  to  reflect 
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upon  a  life  well  spent,  and  on  the  happiness  of  a 
people  whose  prosperity  he  did  so  much  to  pro- 
mote. The  fruits  of  his  wisdom  are  in  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  that  country  itself  will  be  his 
monument. 

The  elections  which  raised  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  brought  with  them  a  change 
both  of  men  and  measures.  The  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy was  carried  into  every  di^partment  of  govern- 
ment ;  some  useless  offices  were  done  away ;  the 
slender  army  was  farther  reduced,  obnoxious  acts, 
passed  by  the  former  congress,  repealed,  and  the 
American  constitution  administered  in  all  its  sim- 
piicity  and  purity. 

Of  course  so  complete  a  revolution  of  parties 
could  not  take  place  without  some  commotion; 
the  anger  of  the  fallen  minority  vented  itself  in  a 
paper  war;  some  sounded  the  tobsin  to  the  re-» 
ligious,  declaring  the  president  a  deist ;  others,  to 
the  friends  of  good  government,  declaring  him  an 
anarchist.  This  truly  wise  statesman  turned  a 
deaf-ear  to  the  clamor ;  aware  that  a  government, 
whose  every  act  is  done  in  the  light  of  day,  whose 
members  dwell  among  their  fellow-citizens,  in 
whose  ears  all  their  words  are  spoken,  and  in 
whose  sight  all  their  measures  are  conducted,  has 
nothing  to  fear,  save  from  its  own  misconduct. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  governments  of  Europe 
encircled  with  armed  legions,  and  yet  trenibling 
at  every  squib  cast  upon  them  by  an  unarmed 
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multitude,  while  that  of  America,  standing  naked 
ia  the  midst  of  an  armed  nation,  counts  the  breath 
of  slander  like  the  whisper  of  the  wind,  and  seeks 
no  other  way  of  refuting  it  than  by  steadily  pur- 
suing the  path  of  duty,  and  consulting,  in  all  its 
measures,  the  vital  interests  of  the  community. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  that  of  his 
venerable  successor,  Mr.  Madison,  was  so  truly 
enlightened  and  magnanimous,  as  to  form  an  era 
in  the  history  of  their  country.  The  violence  of 
the  fallen  party  vented  itself  in  the  most  scurrilous 
abuse  that  ever  disgraced  the  free  press  of  a  free 
oountry ;  it  did  more,  —  it  essayed  even  to  raise 
the  standard  of  open  rebellion  to  that  govemmest 
<^ which  it  had  professed  itself  the  peculiar  friend 
and  stay.  *  The  former  administration  had  had 
recourse  to  libel  laws  and  legal  prosecutions  to 
repress  the  vehemence  of  political  hostility ;  but 
these  chief  magistrates,  with  a  dignity  becoming 
their  character  and  station,  passed  unheeded  every 
opprobrium  cast  upon  them;  leaving  it  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation,  whose .  unbought  voices 

*  Can  any  thing  expose  better  the  absurdity  of  party  names 
than  the  hostOity  of  the  Federalists  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  the 
nation  who  declared  him  its  president  ?  Mr.  Madison,  whx> 
had  btten  the  chief  assisUnt  in  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
constitution,  who  first  moved  for  the  convention  which  digested 
it,  and  was  himself  one  of  the  sages  who  labored  in  its  form- 
ation !  Thus  is  it  in  England ;  the  whigs,  who  procured  the 
ddnstitiitton  of  their  country,*  and  whose  whole  efforts  have 
b«en  put  forth  for  its  protection,  are  branded  as  its  enemies. 
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had  placed  them  at  its  head,  to  blunt  the  steel  of 
calutnriy,  and  defeat  the  machinations  of  disap- 
pointed politicians .  and  ambitious  incendiaries. 
This  policy  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  American 
constitution!,  and  the  result  proved  that  it  was  in 
the  true  spirit  of  philosophy  and  good  sense. 

The  unrestrained  clamors  of  the  slender  minority, 
which  waxed  louder  in  proportion  as  it  waxed 
weaker,  betrayed  the  foreign  enemy  into  a  belief 
that  the  pillars  of  the  union  were  shaken.  -  If  they 
were  so,  it  undoubtedly  took  the  best  method  of 
refixing  them  in  their  places,  when  it  offered  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  pulling  them .  asunder.  The 
foreign  enemies  of  America  have  often  done  mare 
than  her  internal  friends  to  school  her  into  reason. 
The  obstinacy  of  one  English  ministry  forced  her 
into  independence;  the  intrigues  of  another  forced 
her  into  union ;  one  taught  her  to  look  to  her 
rights ;  another  to  her  interests,  and  her  wounded 
honour ;  both  together  have  made  her  a  nation. 

This  republic  has  also  been  fortunate  in  having 
excited  the  hostility  of  all  the  European  govern* 
meuts  generally.  Had  France  continued  to  favour 
her  as  steadily  as  England  to  maltreat  her,  she 
might  have  admitted  idle  predilections  into  her 
councils,  and  perhaps  have  taken  part  in  the  mad 
warfare  that  has  so  lately  ceased  to  devastate 
Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  neutrality,  so  wisely  maintained  by  Wash* 
ington,  with  the  contending  powers  of  Europe,  had 
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at  first  met  with  a  vehement  opposition  in  every 
part  of  the  union.  France,  Fayette,  and  Liberty, 
were  names  that  spoke  to  the  heart  of  every  Ame- 
rican ;  and  had  not  the  Gallican  republic  been  so 
soon  disgraced  by  crimes  and  follies,  even  the  in- 
fluence  of  Washington  might  have  proved  insuf- 
ficient to  prevent  his  country  from  taking  part 
with  a  people  who  had  so  lately  bled  in  their 
cause.  The  subsequent  policy  of  France  rendered 
her  nearly  as  obnoxious  as  her  adversary.  Be- 
tween the  British  orders  in  council  and  the  French 
imperial  decrees,  there  was  little  to  choose ; 
America  was  bandied  to  and  fro,  like  a  shuttle- 
cock between  the  contending  empires ;  and  if  one 
struck  less  hard  than  the  other,  it  was  not  that  her 
intentions  were  less  hostile,  but  that  her  hand  was 
less  vigorous. 

There  was,  however,  an  insult  offered  by  one  of 
tbe  parties  which  turned  the  balance  against  her 
yet  more  decidedly  than  the  forcible  interruption 
of  American  trade.  It  was  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen.  In  considering  the  long  for- 
bearance of  this  government,  we  scarcely  kftow 
whether  to  admire  or  to  smile  at  it ;  to  admire, 
if  we  look  at  its  good  faith,  its  good  cause,  and 
its  just  and  firm  arguments  ;  and  to  smile,  if  we 
consider  these  as  pleaded  in  European  cabinets. 
May  this  republic  never  barter  her  simplicity  for 
the  cunning  policy  of  older  states ! 

It  were    painfiil  to  review  the    circumstance 
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which  provoked  the  young  America  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  a  second  time  to  the  most 
powerful  empire  in  the  world.  When  she  did  so, 
the  odds  seemed  scarcely  lessr  against  her  than  when 
she  first  ranged  herself  under  the  standard  of  Li- 
berty ;  if  she  had  increased  in  strength,  so  had 
her  enemy  ;  her  progress,  too,  had  been  all  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  while  that  of  her  enemy  had 
been  all  in  the  science  of  war.  Tht  veterans  of  the 
revolution  slept  with  their  fathers,  or  were  disabled 
by  years ;  an  immense  territor}'',  its  former  extent 
more  than  doubled,  its  coasts  and  lines  unfortified, 
and  harbouring  in  its  population  some  secret  ene- 
mies, and  many  lukewarm  friends*,  was  stiddenly 
laid  open  to  the  incursions  of  veteran  troops,  and 
tribes  of  savage  Indians,  and  the  descent  of  fleets 
which  had  hitherto  ruled  the  ocean  without  a  rival ; 
all  that  she  could  oppose  to  these  was  an  infant 
navy,  whose  bravery  and  skill  had  been  proved  in 
a  short  but  desperate  conflict  with  the  pirates  of 
the  Mediterranean,  a  good  cause,  and  a  good 
q)irit ;  **Jree  trade  and  sailors^  rights.**  It  was  a 
war  of  defence,  not  of  aggression  ;  a  war  entered 
into  by  a  nation  whose  citizens  had  been  torn  from 
under  their  flag,  and  that  flag  insulted  on  every 
sea  and  in  every  port. 

*  During  the  war,  the  liberality  of  the  republic  seemed  to 
recoil  upon  herself;  strangers,  and,  in  some  cases,  naturalised 
citizens,  received  the  enemy's  gold,  and  spied  out  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  land  that  sheltered  them. 
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The  aggressions  which  roused  the  republic  were 
such  as  singularly  to  fire  the  spirit  of  her  seamen. 
I  have  the  authority  of  many  of  her  distinguished 
citizens  for  stating,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  ves- 
sel in  her  navy  which  did  not  contaiin  one  or  more 
men  who  had  escaped  to  their  country  with  infinite 
perils,  after  constrained  service  of  two,  four,  and 
even  seven  years'  duration  on  board  British  ships 
of  war.  To  thi^  union  of  personal,  or  professional, 
/mth  national  wrongs,  I  have  commonly  heard 
ascribed  the  superhuman  bravery  which  animated 
their  crews.* 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  to  be  found 
in  the  regulations  of  American  vessels,  alone  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  spirit  of  the  navy.  Not 
ft  man  walks  the  decks  but  with  a  free*will.  The 
sailor's  here  is  a  voluntary  engagement,  which 
binds  him  only  for  three  years ;  and  which,  in  re- 
moving him  from  the  shores  of  his  country,  does 
not  remove  him  from  the  shield  of  its  laws.  On 
board  a  United  States'  ship,  no  ofieqder  can  be 
punished  at  the  mere  option  of  a  superior  ofiicer ; 


*  A  friend  of  the  author's  saw^  not  long  since,  the  Ameri- 
can ScKvola  in  his  own  country,  who,  after  the  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  struck  off  his  hand  widi  a 
hatchet,  and  presenting  it  to  the  British  commander,  into  whose 
vessel  he  had  been  pressed  some  months  before,  told  him,  that, 
if  that  was  deemed  insufficient  to  disable  him  from  the  service 
of  Itis  country's  enemies,  and  to  purchase  his  liberty,  he  had  a 
hand  still  to  strike  off  afoot. 
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for  small  offences,  the  sailor  may  be  subjected  to  a 
aBght  punishment  by  the  watch  present  at  the  time 
of  the  offence ;  for  greater  misdemeanors,  he 
cannot  be  so  much  as  tried  on  board  the  vessel  in 
which  they  are  committed  ;  his  trial  must  stand 
over  until  an  impartial  court  can  be  found,  either 
in  the  United  States'  territories,  or  a  United  States' 
cdiip.  His  commander  can  then  only  put  him  upon 
trial,  and  his  companions  become  witnesses  for  or 
against  him.  It  requires  little  acquaintance  with 
our  nature  to  see  how  the  exemption  fh)m  ar« 
bitrary  law  and  corporal  punishments,  which«  in 
this  country,  are  in  no  case  allowed,  whether  in 
the  army,  navy,  or  elsewhere,  roust  tend  to 
elevate  the  character.  Assertion,  which  so  often 
usurps  the  place  of  argument,  tells  ua  in  Europe, 
that  brutal  coercion  is  necessary  to  produce  naval 
discipline.  The  navy  of  America  aflbrds  to  this  a 
simple  coniutation.  A  case  of  mutiny  in  it  is  un« 
known,  desertion  as  little.  The  ships  evince  the 
perfection  of  cleanliness,  discipline,  activity,  and 
valor.  Their  crews,  it  is  true,  are  formed  c^  a 
higher  dass  than  are  found  in  the  vessels  of  any 
other  nation  ^  men  of  decent  parentage  and  edu- 
cation, free  and  proud  citizens  of  a  country,  at 
whose  expence,  if  poor,  they  have  been  taught  to 
read  her  history  and  understand  her  laws,  with  all 
the  rights  that  these  impart  to  them.  These  crews, 
also,  are  furnished  by  volunteers  from  merchant^ 
men  placed  under  regulations  unknown,  I  believe, 
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to  the  merchantmen  of  any  other  nation,  and 
which  afford  an  easy  explanation  of  that  intelli' 
gence,  dexterity,  and  good  order,  which  astonish 
all  foreigners  who,  tread,  for  the  first  time,  the 
'deck  of  an  American  trader. 
.  Before  a  vessel  can  clear  out  of  port,  a  list  is 
taken  by  certain  officers,  salaried  for  the  purpose, 
of  every  living  creature  on  board  of  her,  pas- 
sengers and  men.  The  name,  -age,  &c.  of  the 
latter  are  preserved,  and  the  Captain  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  every  life  thus  registered.  However 
long  the  vessel  may  be  absent,  at  whatever  coun- 
try or  countries  she  may  touch,  her  captain  is 
bound  for  the  support  of  his  men  on  sea  and  land, 
and,  on  his  return,  must  either  produce  them,  or 
bring  with  him  vouchers,  attested  by  the  Ame- 
rican consul,  stationed  in  the  foreign  port  to  which 
he  has  traded,  that  those  not  produced  are  dead  or 
absent  by  their  own  will.  Should  the  captain 
bteak  his  engagements,  or  treat  any  man  with  ca- 
pricious severity,  he  can  be  placed  on  trial  by  the 
aggrieved  party,  in  the  first  American  port  the 
vessel  enters ;  all  those  on  board  of  the  vessel, 
being  summoned  as  witnesses.*  These  regula- 
tions, enforced  with  the  utmost  strictness,  place 
the  men,  as  it  were,  under  the  tutelage  of  the 

^  ^  Ambng  the  minor  regulations  are  those  which  provide  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  6hip  stores,  and  apportion  the 
rations  of  the  men.  The  captain  is  farther  required  to  have  on 
board  a  box  of  approved  medicines,  an^  to  understand,  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  administer  them. 
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captain,  obliging  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
a  iair  and  gentle  guardian.  While  in  foreign 
pqrts,  an  American  captain  hedges  in  his  crew 
like  a  schoolmaster  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  other  men's  children ;  well  knowing,  that  if 
any  secret  mischief  should  befall  them,  the  re- 
public will  not  rest  satisfied,  unless  it  be  made 
apparent  how  and  when   it  occurred.  *     In   this 

*  An  American  captain,  well  known  to  the  author  as  a  man 
of  singular  intelligencei  integrity,  and  humanity,  once  lost,  off 
the  shores  of  Lima,  his  black  cook,  who  suddenly  feU  down 
dead  while  handing  to  his  master  a  cup  of  coffee  when  alone 
writing  in  the.cabin.  A  young  sailor-boy,  who  had  entered 
with  the  cook,  and  then  passed  into  an  adjoining  cabin,  heard 
the  fall,  and  ran  to  the  spot,  at  the  call  of  his  master.  The 
latter  summoning  his  men,  afler  trying,  in  vain,  all  the  remedies 
that  occurred  to  him,  noted  the  death  on  the  log-book,  with  a 
dev'  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  occurred,  giving 
the  same  statement  to  his  men,  corroborated,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  by  the  testimony  of  the  boy.  There  was,  at  the  time, 
no  trade  between  the  Republic  and  Lima,  and  the  vessel  in  ques- 
tion had  only  put  in  to  water. .  There  being,  therefore,  no 
consul  to  appeal  to,  the*captaih,  with  some  trouble  and  expence, 
procured  and  brought  onboard  a  Spanish  doctor.  Showing  him 
the  dead,  the  American  requested 'him,  in  the  best  Spanish  he 
could  command  (a  language  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  dur- 
ing a  short  residence  in  South  America),  to  open  the  body,  and 
note  down  in  the  log-book,  in  the  presence  of  the  ship's  crew, 
of  what  the  negro  had  died.  Sangrado  stared,  shook  his  head, 
and  gravely  pronounced,  that  the  body  before  him  was  dead. 
No  explanations  or  entreaties  could  draw  forth  any  other 
answer.  Had  the  Spaniard  possessed  more  surgery  and  peii- 
.manship,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  been  made  to 
understand  the  case  before  him,  or  brought  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions.     As  it  was,  he  ran  away.    The  captain  then  had 
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manner,  an  unusual  security  is  given  for  the  lives 
snd  morals  of  the  sailor,  and  a  dignity  imparted 
to  the  profession  which  often  allures  the  sons  .of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  to  serve  before  the 
mast.  It  is  not  uncommon  even  for  naval  officers 
io  make  their  first  apprenticeship  as  sailor-boys  in 
merchantmen  ;  and,  from  what  I  have  stated,  you 
will  perceive,  that  this  may  here  be  done  without 
degradation. 

•  .  Thia  discipline,  practised  on  board  the  merchant- 
men, and  not,  as  was  supposed  in  England,  the  de- 
IM^rtion  of  British  saUors,  was  the  magic  spell 
which  called  into  being  the  spirited  navy  of  the 
republic.  A  British  deserter  was  never  (know- 
ingly at  least)  employed  throughout  the  war.  It 
was  absolutely  forbidden  by  law,  as  well  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  as  to  avoid  disputes  with  the 
enetny.     An  anecdote  occurs  to  me  which  well 


fCCOUTM  %o  a  convent  of  priests,  and,  by  a  bribe  of  fifty  dollars, 
gift  them  to  bury  his  cook,  after  the  Romish  fashion,  in  his  pre- 
•oiloe,  and  to  attest,  in  writing,  that  they  had  done  so.  Re- 
turning to  New  York,  he  stated  the  matter,  and  produced  his 
log-book,  and  attestations  of  the  Spanish  priests.  But,  though 
«.  known  and  respected  citizen,  with  good  connexions  in  the 
tkff  his  word  was  not  taken  as  sufficient.  All  the  ship's  crew 
ifhfre  examined  separately,  and  the  depositions  compared  with 
woh  other,  before  the  captain  was  absolved.  The  captain,  in 
cenvemation  with  the  au^or,  gave  her  part  of  this  story  to 
^uddate  the  ignorance  of  the  old  Spaniards  in  South  America ; 
liiit,  as  it  struck  her  as  curious  on  other  accounts,  she  drew  from 
kim  the  particulars  here  given. 
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evinces  the  strict,  and  even  fastidious  regard  that 
was  had  to  this  rule« 

The  frigate  President  (Commodore  Decatur) 
had  received  damage  in  clearing  out  of  port,  and 
was  in  a  leaking  state,  when  she  captured  one  of 
the  enemy^s  squadron.  The  capture  was  left  a 
"wreck,  and  the  prisoners  taken  on  board  the  Pre- 
sident not  in  a  much  better  condition.  The 
enemy's  squadron  in  pursuit,  and  the  ship  foun- 
dering^ one  of  two  evils  was  in  the  option  of  the 
Americans ;  of  course  they  preferred  the  drown- 
ing, and  determined  to  make  what  sail  they  could 
for  their  country ;  it  seemed  hard,  however,  to 
condemn  those  whose  honour  was  not  engaged  in 
the  affiiir  to  drown  with  them ;  delay  '^as  dan- 
gerous, but  British  ground  not  being  far  ofi^  the 
eommodore  determined  first  to  make  for  it,  and 
put  out  the  prisoneffa. 

There  chanced  among  the  strangers  to  be  an 
Irishman,  a  thorough  Paddy  in  every  thing. 
Captain  Rogers,  the  sailing-master,  hearing  a  noise 
bef<Mre  the  mast,  went  to  enquire  into  the  cause, 
and  found  the  Irishman  drunk,  and  quarrelling 
with  his  companions.  The  cs^tain  took  him  by 
the  shoulders,  and  locked  him  up  below.  An 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  he  Went  to  seek  his  pri- 
soner, and,  finding  him  sobered,  restored  him  to 
liberty,  warning  him,  in  future,  to  abstain  from 
whiskey  and  swearing.  The  good  promises  of  Pad- 
dy were  not  put  to  a  long  trial.    The  ship  neared 
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the  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  prisoners  were 
put  off  in  the  boats,  with  provisions,  and  direc- 
tions to  make  their  way  along  the  beach  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town.  Captain  Rogers,-  perambulating 
the  deck  while  the  boats  were  making  for  the 
land,  descried  a  figure  shunning  his  eye,  and 
.dodging  him  behind  the  masts.  "  Why,  Paddy  !** 
cried  the  captain,  "  is  that  you  ?'*  "  Ay^  ifitplase 
your  honour^  just  to  let  me  drown  with  you**  The 
captain  explained,  that  this  termination  was  more 
inevitable  than  he  was,  perhaps,  aware  of,  and 
ordered  him  kindly  into  the  return-boat.  The 
Irishman  was  obstinate  ;  if  the  ship  was  leaky,  he 
argued,  more  need  of  hands  to  work  the  pumps  ; 
and  if  the  enemy  should  overtake  them,  still  the 
more  hands  the  better ;  and,  as  for  himself,  he 
pledged  his  word  to  fight  like  the  devil.  "  Yes, 
and  then  be  hanged  to  the  yard-arm,  Paddy,  when 
you're  taken  prisoner  j  no,  my  good  fellow,  you 
must  e'en  to  the  shore."  He  was  forced  by  the 
men  into  the  boat ;  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  a 
shout  from  the  water  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
captain.  Paddy  was  in  the  sea,  swimming  back  to 
tiie  ship,  and  the  boat  rowing  after  him.  <<  My 
heart  never  so  smote  me  in  my  life,"  said  Captain 
Rogers,  when  he  told  me  the  story,  <<  as  it  did 
when  I  reftised  him  admittance,  and  saw  him 
forcibly  carried  to  the  shore  j  I,  for  one,  would 
have  let  him  drown  with  us ;  but  the  enemy  was 
in  our  rear,  his  tongue  would  have  declared  him  a 
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deserter,  and  at  any  rate  we  should  have  broken 
through  our  laws.***  * 

To  return  from  these  digressions.  A  vigorous 
navy  was  soon  formed ;  an  army  was  not  so  easy. 
The  first  difficulty  was  the  sudden  defalcation  of 
the  revenue,  which,  for  many  years  past,  had  been 
wholly  dependent  upon  a  prosperous  commerce. 
Internal  taxation  is  seldom  popular  any  where,  but 
least  of  all  in  a  democracy ;  and  here  its  rulers 
appear  to  have  been  unwilling  to  have  had  re- 
course to  measures  which  might  have  checked  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  They  have  been  blamed 
for  this,  but,  perhaps,  unwisely.  In  considering 
the  constituent  elements  of  this  singular  republic, 
one  is  lead  to  think,  that  there  was  more  foresight 
than  rashness  in  leaving  her  to  rouse  herself 
pretty  much  after  her  own  manner. 

When  hostilities  commenced,  the  American  navy 
comprised  ten  frigates  and'a  hundred  and  odd  gun- 
boats, and  the  army  thirty-five  thousand  men,  has- 
tily organized,  and  officered,  with  few  exceptions, 
by  men  knowing  about  as  much  of  military  science 
as  those  they  were  appointed  to  command.  It  was 
natural,  that  careless  observers  should  smile  or 
tremble,  according  to  their  humor,  at  such  an  out- 
set.    But  those  acquainted  with  the  character  and 


*  The  President  was  overtaken  by  the  squadron  and  cap- 
tured. It  is  probable  that  this  must  have  happened  at  all  events ; 
but  the  generosity  of  the  chivalrous  Decatur,  in  landing  his 
prisoners,  ensured  the  catastrophe. 
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hidden  resource3  of  the  republic,  could  well  fore- 
see how  one  would  draw  forth  the.  other.  A  few 
months,  and  the  trees  of  her  forests  floated  on  the 
ocean,  manned  with  hearts  of  flame  worthy  of  their 
cause  and  their  English  ancestry.  The  exertions^ 
of  the  great  maritime  cities,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals, greatly  assisted  those  of  the  government. 
Ab'  the  war  advanced,  privateers,  matchless  as 
sailors,  smd  manned  with  spirited  citizens,  who 
forsook  their  usual  occupations  and  civic  profes- 
sicms,  swarmed  in  every  sea.  These  privateers, 
though  private  property,  were  ranked  in  the  na- 
tional navy,  and  placed  under  the  same  regulations. 

In  the  land  service,  the  people  had  to  serve  a 
longer  apprenticeship.  To  fill  the  ran'ks  of  a  regu- 
lar army  was  found  impracticable.  Although  the 
citizen  was  asked  only  to  enlist  for  two  years,  and 
this  with  high  pay,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  fill 
up  a  regiment.  Volunteers  were  to  be  had  in  mul- 
titudes, and  militia  was  ready  every  where ;  but  to 
fight  for  hire  is  here  held  in  a  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence, which  no  inducements  can  vanquish.  The 
government  doubled  the  pay — still  with  no  better 
SHccess.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  trust  the 
defence  of  the  country  pretty  much  to  the  citizens 
themselves.  They  conducted  it,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, with  a  great  deal  of  folly,  a  great  deal  of 
rashness,  and  a  great  deal  of  heroism. 

A  raw  militia  makes  a  curious  army; — sometimes 
brave  to  desperation,  sometimes  cowardly  as  a  flock 
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of  geese,  and  in  both  cases  wilful  as  a  troop  of 
achool-boys.  It  is  impossible  to  help  smiling  at 
some  of  the  occurrences  in  the  first  campaign. 
Ah  unpleasing  order  from  the  general,  a  popular 
officer  superseded  in  the  command,  a  march  of 
unusual  fatigue,  and — even/  man  to  his  tents.  Ok 
Israel/  At  one  time  we  find  the  general  going 
one  way,  and  the  troops,  or  more  properly  the 
multitude,  absolutely  going  the  other.  Orders, 
entreaties — all  aUke  in  vain;  the  horsemen  wheel- 
ing right-about  in  the  wilderness,  and  trotting  away 
home,  with  their  angry  officer,  no  longer  at  their 
head,  but  their  heels,  bringing  up  the  rear.  *  At 
another  time,  we  find  troops  and  general  at  a  sudden 
stand  for  want  of  the  common  munitions  of  war ; 
their  swords  and  pistols  being  still  in  Philadelphia, 
while  they  themselves  were  at  the  northern  frontieh 
But  with  all  this  deficiency  of  discipline,  conduct 
and  skillf  even  the  first  opening  of  the  war,  affi^rds 
instances  of  spirited  and  successful  bravery.  In* 
deed  the  fault  usually  lay  more  in  want  of  skill,  than 
want  of  valor;  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  consider, 
how  rabidly  the  high-spirited  and  wilful  multitude 
were  tamed,  or  rather  tamed  themselves,  into  sub- 
ordination. 

•  Ducing  a  harassing  warfare  with  the  Indians,  in  the  Indiana 
and  niinois  wilderness,  General  Harrison  could  presume  no 
fiurther  than  to  make  propontUnu  to  his  Kentucky  volunteers ; 
moA  closed  the  expedition  with  a  polite  request,  that  he  might 
he  permitted  to  dictate  their  course  to  them  jtut  for  one  day. 
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-  Throughout  the  contest,  the  young  states  of  the 
west  furnished  the  most  generous  assistance  to  the 
confederacy.  Nursed  under  the  wings  of  repub- 
lican liberty,  removed  from  the  luxuries  of  cities, 
and  exposed  to  continual  harassment  from  their 
davage  neighbors,  the  aborigines,  their  character  is 
very  peculiarly  marked  for  ardor,  disinterested  pa- 
triotism, determined  courage,  and  a  certain  chival- 
ric  spirit  of  enterprise  and  generosity,  which  perhaps 
has  not  its  equal  on  the  globe.  The  indignities  ofier- 
ed  to  the  nation  had  roused  the  pride  of  this  people 
for  some  years  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war. 
Kentucky  particularly  had  organized  ten  regiments 
of  volunteers,  comprising  upwards  of  five  thousand 
men,  and  at  the  first  opening  of  hostilities,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  this  commonwealth  was  wrought  so 
high,  that  the  authority  of  the  executive  seemed 
necessary  to  prevent  the  whole  male  population  of 
the  state  from  turning  out  as  soldiers.  The  women 
shared  the  patriotism  of  the  men,  vying  with  each 
other  in  repressing  their  tears,  and  actually  buckling 
pn^  the  swords  and  cartridges,  and  arming  the  hands 
of  their  sons  and  husbands.  The  neighboring 
state  of  Ohio,  the  infant  territory  (now  state)  of 
Indiana,  and  indeed  the  whole  western  region,  was 
animated  with  the  same  spirit.  To  the  more  or- 
ganized regiments,  furnished  by  these  states,  the 
Wanderers  of  the  frontier  joined  themselves  almost 
to  a  man.  Tr^ned  from  their  infancy  to  the  .  use 
of  the  rifle,  and  all  the  perils  of  a  hunter's  life ; 
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—  marksmen  who,  in  hitting  a  bird  on  tlie  wing, 
can  say  with  the  adventurous  bowman  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,'  T0  the  right  eye  ;  horsemen  who  can  rid.e 
untired  through  swamp  and  forest,  swimming  tivers 
and  leaping  bogs,  like  the  old  moss-troopers  of  the 
Scotch  borders ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  westerti 
frontier  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  carry  through 
with  spirit  the  harassing  war  with  \vhich  theif 
coantry  was  threatened. 

To  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  draft  the 
militia  had  beejn  a  work  of  superero^tion ;  all  the 
demands  of  the  Republic  were  answered,  knd  tiitfte 
than  answered  by  volunteers.  In  fearlesstiess  and 
enterprise  this  aimy  of  patriots  was  undv^ed,  but 
discipline  was  only  to  be  learned  iii  the  school  tit 
adversity.  It  is  doubtful  indeed,  whether  they 
ever  completely  acquired  it,  in  the  sense  undCrstOOi) 
by  military  men.  It  was  rather  a  sympathy  qt 
feeling  than  submission  to  authority,  tliat  produced 
concert  of  action;  it  was  enthusiasm  sup]^lying 
the;  place  of*  skill ;  or  intuitive  ge^iiis  thM  of  ex- 
perience. We  find  a  handful  of  youths,  whose 
leader  had  numbered  but  twenty  years,  putting  to 
fl^t  a  band  of  veteran  troops  and  practised 
Indian  warriors,  flushed  with  victory,  and  tenfold 
the  niunber  of  their  stripling  adversaries.  But 
they  had  pledged  their  lives  to  redeem  the  horiOf 
of  the  Republic,  tarnished  in  the  preceding  carti- 
paign;  and  moreover  to  avenge  the  death  of  theic 
friends  and  relatives,  sUughtered  by  the  savage 
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allies  of  their  opponents.  •  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  British 
service  has  always  had  a  different  effect  from  that 
intended.  It  does  not  strike  terror,  but  rather 
whets  the  valor  of  those  opposed  to  siich  I'elentless 
adversaries.  After  the  massacre  at  the  river  Raisin, 
noticed  in  a  former  letter,  the  tide  of  victory  turned 
in  favor  of  the  Americans. 

The  spirit  of  the  southern  and  middle  states 
was  little  less  ardent  than  that  of  the  west ;  but 
had  it  been  otherwise,  the  descents  made  on  their 
shores  by  the  enemies*  ships,  the  sack  of  villages, 
which,  scattered  along  a  coast  of  two  thousand 
miles  extent,  it  was  often  impossible  to  guard,  and 
finally  the  burning  of  the  infant  capital,  had  been 

*  This  young  hero,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  tender  hu- 
manity than  his  romantic  valor,  liad  been  entrusted  with  the 
defense  of  a  fort,  commanding  one  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
lake  Erie.  His  general,  receiving  intimation  that  a  strong 
party  of  the  enemy  was  about  to  invest  it,  despatched  orders 
to  the  little  garrison  to  destroy  the  works,  and  make  good  a 
retreat.  Young  Croghan,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  post 
he  occupied,  and,  recalling  with  his  companions  their  sacred 
engagement,  determined  to  disobey  orders,  and  wait  the  enemy. 
A  more  desperate  stand  was,  perhaps,  never  made.  The  solemn 
obligation  which  bound  these  devoted  youths,  and  the  steady 
composure  with  which  they  took  their  measures,  preserves 
diem  from  the  charge  of  rashness.  Provided  as  they  were 
with  no  other  weapons  than  their  muskets  and  one  piece  of 
ordnance,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gun-boats,  veteran 
soldiers,  and  yelling  savages,  thehr  victory  seems  little  less  than 
miracoloQS;  it  was,  however,  complete;  and  led  the  way  in 
that  tram  bf  successes  which  followed  on  the  western  and 
northern  frontier  ending  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg. 
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sufficient  to  rouse  tlie  energy  displayed  at  Balti- 
more and  New  Orleans^ 

However  mortifying  at.  the  moment,  the  confla*- 
gration  of  the  seat  of  government  was,  perhaps, 
productive  of  more  lasting  benefit  to  the  republic 
than  any  one  of  its  most  splendid  victories.  There 
was  one  quarter  of  this  great  confederacy  which 
had  hitherto  exhibited  a  lamentable  deficienc}^  of 
patriotism. 

The  conduct  of  some. of  the  New  England  states 
at  the  opening  of  the  contest,  is  not  very  easy  to 
explain.  That  Massachussets,  who  thirty  years 
before  had  led  the  van  in  the  army  of  patriots, 
whose  cause  too  it  was  that  her  sister-^states  so 
generously  advocated,  that  she  should  suddenly  so 
forget  her  former  self,  as  to  stand  by,  a  sullen  spec- 
tator of  a  conflict  which  involved  the  honor  and 
national  existence  of  the  great  Republic,  of  which 
till  now  she  had  formed  so  distinguished  a  member, 
seems  at  once  the  most  extraordinary  and  lament- 
able dereliction  of  principle  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  nations !  She  appears  to  have  been  made 
the  dupe  of  a  party  whose  name,  until  this  time, 
had  been  respected  even  by  the  nation  from  whom 
it  stood  aloof,  and  then  to  have  been  angry  because 
others  saw  this,  and  laughed  at  her  cullibility. 

Among  the  first  Federals,  there  were  men  no 
less  respectable  for  their  virtues  than  their  talents ; 
but  these  had  gradually  fallen  off  from  the  minority, 
to  mingle  themselves  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
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lo^vipg  only  the  old  tories  and  some  disappoint^ 
politicians,  to  disgrace  a  title  which  patriots  h^ 
WfNTDi  and  under  its  spacious  mask  to  attempt  the 
v\4n  of  their  copntry.  In  this,  fortunately,  they 
filled ;  but  may  the  lei^son  prove  a  warning  not 
iQ  Massachussets  only^  but  tP  each  ^and  all  pf  thiss^ 
copf^erated  states ! 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  upon 
the  change  wi*ought  by  the  last  war  in  th^  qpn- 
ditiop  of  th^  republic ;  it  not  only  settled  its 
plape  among  the  pations,  but  cemented  its  internal 
union;  even- those  who  from  party  ilUhuipour, 
h^  X'efus^d  their  concurrence  with  the  measures 
pf  government,  and  their  sympathy  in  the  feelings 
of  (heir  fellow  citizens,  were  gradually  warmed  by 
th^  enthusiasni  that  surrounded  them,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  common  danger  forced  to  make  cpm- 
ipon  cause.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  one 
general  feeling  pervaded  the  whole  great  union. 
The  name  of  a  party  once  respectable,  but  now 
itiagraced  by  itself,  became  universally  odious; 
9pd  it$  members,  to  rise  from  the  contempt  into 
whioh  they  had  fallen,  found  it  advisable  to  declare 
their  own  conversion  to  the  principles  of  popular 
government  and  federal  union. 

It  may  now  be  said,  that  the  party  once  mis- 
ii|i^a^4  Federal  has  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  in- 
def4  ^  diiferenpe  of  political  character^  or,  what 
witt  eijtpress  it  better,  a  varying  intensity  of  re- 
ftAiifisax  feeling  discernible  i|i  the  different  con^ 
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ponent  parts  of  this  great  union  ;  but  all  are  now 
equally  devoted  to  the  national  institutions,  and  in 
all  difference  of  opinion,  admit  the  necessity  of  the. 
minority  yielding  to  the  majority.  And,  what  is 
yet  more  important,  these  differences  of  opinion 
do  not  hinge  upon  the  ifterits  or  dements  of  foreign 
nations,  French  or  English,  Dutch  or  Portuguese. 
TTie  wish  of  your  venerable  friend  is  now  realized; 
—  his  countrymen  are  Americans.  Genet  may 
now  make  the  tour  of  the  states,  and  Henry  of 
New-England,  with  infinite  safety  to  the  peace  of 
their  citizens ;  and  even  Massachussets  herself 
would  now  blush  at  the  name  of  the  Hartford  con- 
vention. * 

*  Genet  is,  or  was  at  least  when  the  Author  was  laBt  in  Al- 
bany, a-peiElceable  and  obscure  citizen  of  the  state  of  New- York. 
It  incurious  in  a  democracy,  to  see  how  soon  the  factious  sink 
into  insignificance.  Aaron  Burr  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
Mayor's  court  at  New- York,  an  old  man  whom  none  cast  an  eye 
upon  except  an  idle  stranger.  .In  Europe,  the  bustling  dema- 
gbgue  is  sent  to  prison,  or  to  the  scaffold,  and  metamorphosed 
into  a  martyr ;  in  America^  he  is  lefl  to  walk  at  large,  and  soon 
no  one  thinks  about  him. 
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LETTER  XX. 

VNANIMITY  OF  SENTIMENT  THROUGHOUT    THE   NATION.  — 
NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.  •»  FEDERAL   CONSTITUTION. 

New  York,  January,  1820. 
MY   DEAR   FRIEND, 

X HERE  is  at  present  no  appearance  of  any  re- 
jgular  and  standing  minority  in  the  nation,  or 
consequently  in  the  house  of  congress;  it  is  no 
longer  a  dispute  how  the  nation  is  to  be  governed ; 
the  sovereignty  is  avowedly  and  practically  with 
the  people,  who  have  agreed  to  exercise  that 
sovereignty  in  no  other  way  than  by  representatives, 
bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of  their  electors. 
If  they  do  not  obey  their  instructions,  they  are 
thrown  aside  and  others  put  in  their  place.  An 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  governors  to  the 
governed,  would  here  only  be  absurd ;  they  are 
the  servants  of  the  people,  not  their  masters; 
vested  with  just  as  much  power  as  their  employers 
see  good  to  charge  them  with,  and  constrained  to 
exercise  that  power,  not  after  their  own  fancy, 
but  after  that  of  the  nation.  • 


*  The  representative  will,  of  course,  sometimes  find  a  struggle 
within   him  between  his  own  conviction  and  the   expressed 
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The  government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
denominated  weak ;  but  that  only  by  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  consider  a  government  as  ar- 
rayed ^against  a  people.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
here ;  the  government  acts  with  the  people ;  is 
part  of  the  people ;  is  in  short  the  people  them- 
selves. It  is  easy  to  see,  that  such  a  government 
must  be  the  strongest  in  the  world  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  governments  are  ostensibly  orga- 
nized. The  advocates  of  arbitrary  power  tell  ua 
that  men  are  bad,  and  therefore  unfit  to  govern 


wishes  of  his  electors,  and  sometimes  conscientiously  abide  by 
the  former.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  distinguished  member 
from  the  west  of  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Baldwin),  who  once  voted 
in  decided  opposition  to  his  received  instructions.  At  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  summoned  to  give  an  explanation  or  apology, 
under  risk  of  being  thrown  out.  The  member  replied,  that,  at 
the  time  of  his  vote,  h6  had  expressed  his  regret  that  his  opinion 
differed  from  that  of  his  electors ;  but  that  he  should  be  un- 
worthy of  the  distinguished  office  he  held,  and  of  the  public  con- 
fidence which  he  had  for  so  many  years  enjoyed,  if  he  could 
apologize  for  having  voted  according  to  the  decision  of  his 
judgment;  that  his  fellow-citizens  were  perfectly  right  to 
transfer  ^eir  voices  to  the  man  who  might  more  thoroughly 
agree  with  them  in  sentiment  than  in  this  case  he  had  done ; 
that  for  himself,  .he  could  only  promise  to  consider  every 
question  attentively  and  candidly,  to  weigh  duly  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents,  but  never  to  vote  in  decided  opposition  to  his 
own  opinion.  His  fellow-citizens  received  his  declaration  with 
applause,  and,  as  his  whole  political  life  had  been  in  unison 
with  their  sentiments,  they  took  this  one  instance  of  dissent  as 
an  additional  proof  of  his  integrity,  and  unanimously  re-electedr. 
bUn, 
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theiQseLVes  ;  but  if  they  are  bad,  it  is  cle^  that  tbey 
^e  still  more  unfit  to  govern  ea^h^  other.  When 
rulers  are  gifted  with  the  perfection^  of  goodness 
and  infallibility  of  judgment^  it  may  be  ratioiDal 
to  leave  the  interests  of  men  at  their  mercy* 
Here  it  is  supposed  that  rulers  are  sway^  by/  all 
the  vulgar  passions  of  humanity ;  care  is  thejpefore 
taken  to  bridle  them,  or  rather  it  is  contirlved,.  tlia^ 
they  shiall  be  made  to  work  for  the  advantage 
instead  of  the  mischief  of  the  community.  If  a 
uian  be  ambitious,  he  can  oply  rise  to  importance 
by  advocating  the  interests  of  others  ;  the  mo- 
ment that  he  ostensibly  opposes  his  own  to  those 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  must  throw  up  the  game. 

It  is  not  very  apparent  that  public  virtue  is 
p€K:uliai:ly  requisite  for  Uie  preservation  of  polkical 
e<|uality ;  envy  might  suffice  for  this ;  Ytni  skall 
not  be  greater  than  /.  Political  equality  is,  per- 
haps, yet  more  indi^ensable  to  preserve  pul^lic 
virtue,  than  public  virtue  to  preserve  it ;  where- 
ever  an  exclusive  principle  is  adhiitted,  halefiil 
passions  a^re  excited;  divide  a  community  into 
classes^  and  insdLence  is  entailed  upon^  the  higher^ 
servility  or  envy,  and  often  both  united;  upon  the 
lower. 

Ijl  all  other  republics,  ancient  or  modern^  thei^e 
has  been  a  leaven  of  aristocracy.  America  for* 
tunately  had,  in  her  first  youth,^  virtue  sufficient  to 
i;epeL  the  introduction  of-  hereditary  honors.  This 
Was  virtue  as  well  as  knowledge,  when  she  had  M 
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resist  not  only  the  example  of  all  the .  nations  of 
the  earth,  but  the  persuasions,  and  even  the  au- 
thority of  her  acknowledged  sovereigns.  Had  aiie 
received  this  taint  in  her  infancy,  it  is  probable, 
that  no  subsequent  exertions  could  have  wiped 
it  away;  her  republics  would  at  this  moment 
have  been  provinces  of  the  British  empire,  or  if 
not  this^  her  citizens  would  have  been  caballing 
among  themselves  like  the  patricians  and  plebeiaos 
of  ancient  Rome,  or  those  of  more  modem 
Florence.  ^ 

^*  Le  gravi  e  naturali  inimizie  che  sono  tra  ^ 
uomini  popolari  e  nobili^  causate  dal  voler  questi 
comandare,.  e  quelli  non  ubbidire,  sono  cagioni  di 
tutti  i  mali  che  nascono  nelle  citta.'^  If  the:  dis- 
turbances of  the  Florentine  republic  wari'aBted 
this  assertion  of  its  philosophic  historian,,  the  peace 
of  the  American  republic  tends  to  confirm  it 
Liberty  is  here  secure,,  because  it  is^  equally  the 
portion  of  all.  The  state  is  liable  to  no;  convulsions^ 
because  there  is  no  where  any  usurpations  to>  main- 
tain, while   every  individual  has  an  equal  sove>- 

*  Tlie  Stuart  kings  were  peculiarly  anxious  to  break  down 
yi0  democratic  spirit  of  New-England,  by  the.  creation'  of  a 
tiobility;  temptations  were*  held  out  to  the  w«Bltfaier.  pm* 
pifiietors  by  the.  roycd  governors^  to  asgume  to  thenuelvesi  the 
fityl^:  of  Bajrens^  II10  grants  of  Itod  tVi'  tail,  mtde^  frequent  in 
the  southern  colonies^  and  in  New  Y<u*k,  had*  probabfy;  tke 
sarn^'^cndi  in  view.  Thes^:  hereditary  proprietors  wer«  the 
•Tories  of  the  revolution  ;  among,  them,  of  course^  there  wer^ 
signal  and  magnanimous  exceptions^ 
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reignty  to  lose.  •  No  king  will  voluntarily  lay 
down  his  sceptre,  and  in  a  democracy  all  men  are 
kings. 

It  is  singular  to  look  round  upon  a  country 
where  the  dreams  of  sages,  smiled  at  as  Utopian, 
seem  distinctly  realized;  a  people  voluntarily 
submitting  to  laws  of  their  own  imposing,  w^th 
arms  in  their  hands  respecting  the  voice  of  a  go- 
vernment which  their  breath  created,  and  which 
their  breath  could  in  a  moment  destroy  J  There  is 
something  tnily.  grand  in  this  moral  restraint, 
fireely  imposed  by  a  community  on  itself. 

1  do  not  wonder  that  Europeans  refuse  credence 
to  those  who  report  truly  of  the  condition  of  these 
commonwealths.  That  a  nation  of  independent 
sovereigns  should  be  a  nation  of  all  others  the 
most  orderly,  and  the  most  united,  may  well  pass 
the  understandings  of  men  accustomed  to  the  rule 
of  the  sword.  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  the 
institutions  of  America  could  with  propriety  be 
transplanted  to  Europe.  The  attempt  failed  in 
France,  and  the  same  causes  may  produce  the 
same  failure  elsewhere  j  but  surely  it  is  proposed 

*  A  grievous  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  black 
slavery  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  south.  May  the  wisdonf 
of  the  masters  preserve  them  from  that  **  revolution  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune"  contemplated  by  their  venerable  philan- 
thropist Mr.  Jefferson, iw  << among  possible  events/'  or  ^'probable 
by  supernatural  interference !"  The  heart  of  the  by-stander 
will  acknowledge  with  him,  that  'Hhe  Almighty  has  no  attribute 
that  can  take  side  with  them  in  such  a  contest." 
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to  force  the  same  attempt  elsewhere.  I  laid  down 
my  pen  to  look  through  a  file  of  London  papers*. 
I  need  not  say  with  what  feelings  I  threw  them 
aside,  when  I  state  that  their  columns  record  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  c^*  August.  The  English 
people  trampled  and  cut  down  by  a  soldiery! 
Saville,  Whitbread,  and  Romilly,  are  well  in  their 
graves. 

Back  a  government  with  an  army,  and  the 
liberties  left  with  a  people  are  no  longer  held  of 
right,  but  held  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favor. 
Here  this  is  not  only  understood  in  theory,  but  in 
practice.  The  people  keep  the  sword  in  their 
own  hands,  and  leave  their  rulers  without  any; 
they  are  thus  the  guardians  of  their  own  rights, 
and  the  enforcers  of  their  own  laws.  ♦ 

I .  suppose  you  tolerably  familiar  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  also, 
though  he  seems  somewhat  to  miscalculate  the 
strength  of  the  bond  it  imposes  upon  the  union. 

•  There  was  once  (I  do  not  recollect  the  time)  an  attempt  of 
the  felons  in  the  Philadelphia  gaol  to  break  prison.  They 
bad  succeeded  in  gaining  the  outer  court  before  the  alarm  was 
given.  The  citizens  of  the  neighbourhood  seized  their  muskets, 
and  ran  to  the  spot ;  some  dexterously  gained  the  top  of  the 
wall,  surrounding  the  court  in  which  the  conspirators  were  at 
war  with  their  gaolers  and  their  prison  gates.  The  muskets 
pointed  at  their  lives,  of  course  the  first  summons  produced 
order,  and  sent  back  the  obstreperous  convicts  to  their  cells. 
Are  not  such  citizens  as  good  keepers  of  the  peace  as  a  troop 
of.  horse? 
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The  Ar tides  ofdrnfederaHon^  hastily  adopted  at  the 
revolution^  did*  in  truth  only  act  upon  the  States^ 
not  upon  individuals.  Under  those»  the  general 
congress  (which  then  consisted  of  only  one  house) 
could  neither  raise  men  nor  levy  taxes  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  legislatures^  of  the  difibrent 
tepublics.  The  people  of  each  state  regulated 
their  trade  by  their  own  government  instead  of 
that  of  the  united  confederacy ;  collected  their 
quota,  of  the  army  or  the  revenue  in  whatever 
manner  they  thought  proper,  and  pronounced 
eve»  upon  the  propriety  of  the  quota  demanded. 
Thi»  was  productive  of  much  confusion  in  time  of 
war,  and  yet  more  in  time  oi*  peace*  When  the 
Federal  Constitution  superseded  these  articles,  the 
people  parted  with  no  new  powers,  but  transferred 
some  of  those,  before  delegated  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  their  own  houses  of  assembly^  to 
their  representatives  in  the  general-  congress; 
.  The  general  government  was  now  without  ap- 
peal, and  was  exercised,  not  upon  the  legislatures 
c^  the  diffisrent  states,  but  upon  the  people 
tliemselves,-  who  were  then  first  gathered  into  one 
great  family,  legislating  in  congress  without  regard 
ta  their  sectional  position,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  landmarks  of  their  different  republics  remained 
unmoved.  The  central  or  nadonal'  government 
r^pdates  commerce,  imposes  and  levies  taxes,  coins 
inoney,  establishes  post-offices^  and  post-roadsT^ 
declares  war,  may  raise  armies,  maintain  a  navy; 
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call  forth  the  militia^  direct  its  ili6cipline»  and  ex- 
ercis^  authority  over  it  when  called  into  the 
service  oi*  the  United  States.  Its  powers  in  short 
extend  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  confederacy  i 
and  these  powers  being  clearly  defined,  it  may 
make  laws  necessary  and  proper  foi*  rendering  them 
effective.  For  the  just  administration  of  these 
powers,  it  is  directly  jesponsible  to  the  people,  so 
that  while  it  is  incalculably  stronger  than  it  was 
formerly,  it  may  be  said  in  some  ways  also  to  be 
weaken  The  articles  of  confederation  seemed  to 
leave  a  possibility  to  the  government  assembled 
under  them,  of  exerting  undue  influence  over  the 
nation  through  the  legislatures  of  the  different 
states.  It  is  now  possessed  singly  of  direct 
power ;  to  exert  influence  is  impracticable* 

The  two  houses  of  legislature  in  which  these 
great  powers  are  vested,  represent,  in  one,  the 
population  of  the  wliole  union ;  in  the  other,  the 
different  republics  into  which  the  Union  is  divided. 
Perhaps  the  hall  of  the  representatives  may  be 
said  to  speak  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  the 
senate  to  balance  the  local  interests  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  its  vast  territory ;  a  member 
in  the  former  house  represents  forty  thousand 
souls,  two  members  in  the  latter  represent  a  state, 
whatever  be  its  size  or  population  ^  it  follows 
therefore,  that  no  law  can  be  enacted  without  a 
majority  of  the  states,  as  well  as  of  the  peoplet 
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which  must  always  secure  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  nation  to  every  measure.  In  a  country  where 
the  people  govern  themselves,  this  is  highly  im- 
portant. 

But  this  representation  of  the  people  by  their 
local  position  as  well  as  their  number,  has  yet 
other  salutary  effects.  It  balances  duly  the  dif- 
ferent interests  into  which  all  civilized  commun- 
ities must  more  or  less  be  divided ;  but  which,  in 
a  territory  so  vast  as  that  of  America,  may  per- 
haps be  arranged  more  geographically,  if  I  may 
lise  the  expression,  than  can  be  the  case  in  less 
extensive  countries.  The  western  states,  fast 
growing  in  wealth  and  strength,  will  soon  have  an 
exclusive  and  powerful  interest  to  support  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  Should  the  sum  of 
their  population  outweigh  that  of  the  Atlantic 
states,  the  commercial  interest  might  be  overlooked 
in  the  national  assembly ;  and  at  present  the  popu- 
lation of  these  states,  exceeding  that  of  the 
younger  section  of  the  union,  its  interests  might 
be  forgotten,  so  as  to  generate  ill-will  in  those 
rising  Rebublics.  The  mode  of  repjesentation 
adopted  in  the  senate,  seems  to  obviate  this  danger; 
and  the  advantage  resulting  from  it  will  probably 
be  more  and  more  apparent,  according  as  the 
inland  stated  become  more  and  more  vigorous. 

Perhaps  the  English  and  the  Anglo-Americans 
are  the  only  nations  who  know  how  to  draw  an  ac- 
cruate  line  between  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
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judicial  departments  of  government.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  distinctions  are  thoroughly  understood; 
in  the  latter,  perfectly  reduced  to  practice.  In 
England,  the  legislative  and  executive  are  nomi- 
nally separate,  but  actually  conjoined,  when  a 
majority  of  the  house  of  legislature  is  within 
purchase  of  the  crown,  and  the  cabinet  ministers 
have  a  direct  voice  upon  every  question  in  debate. 
Here,  not  only  is  the  president  himself  positively 
excluded  from  both  houses  of  congress,  but 
every  person  holding  an  office,  or  in  any  manner 
employed  under  the  authority  of  the  government.  • 
I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a  former  letter,  that 
this  distinction  between  the  different  departments 
of  government  is  equally  preserved  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  state,  as  by  that  of  the  United 
States ;    "  to  the  end^**  as  it  is   expressed  in  the 

*  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  never  seen  within 
the  walls  of  the  capital,  except  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration. 
Should  he  ever  be  present  at  any  debate,  it  could  only  be  as  a 
citizen  among  the  audience ;  but  even  this  would  be  considered 
an  impropriety,  and  of  course  never  occurs.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  been  questioned  by  any  individual,  since  my  return 
to  England,  upon  the  subject  of  the  American  constitution, 
and  officers  of  government,  who  has  not  confounded  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  with  the  president  of  the  senate. 
This  has  sometimes  recalled  to  me  the  mistake  of  a  well-known 
political  economist  in  London,  who  (as  I  was  told  in  Washing* 
ton,)  once  addressed  a  letter,  apparently  intended  for  Mr.  Afadi- 
adn.  To  the  President  of  Congress.  I  understand  that  a 
Bunilar  error  is  to  be  found  in  a  published  work  of  Mr.  Jeremy 
Bentham. 
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Massachussets*  declaration  of  rights,  **  that  it  may 
be  a  govemvient  of  laws,  and  not  of  men.** 

The  election  of  the  president  is  managed  with 
some  ingenuity,  so  as  to  unite  the  two  modes  of 
representation  found  in  the  senate  and  the  repre- 
sentatives. It  was  necessary  to  guard,  first  against 
the  too  great  influence  of  a  state  more  populous 
than  her  neighbors,  who  might  have  commanded 
the  choice  of  the  chief  magistrate,  had  his  nomi* 
nation  been  left  solely  to  the  mass  of  the  population 
without  regard  to  its  position ;  and  secondly, 
against  a  junction  of  states  more  peculiarly  united 
by  interests,  or  near  neighborhood  ;  which  might 
hare  enabled  one  portion  of  the  union  to  com- 
mand an  equally  un&ir  advantage,  were  the  point 
decided  by  the  vote  of  the  states.  How  far  the 
oilk)n  of  these  two  modes  of  representation  is 
effected,  or  how  far  it  is  possible  to  effect  it,  I  am 
WA  adequate  to  j  udge.  * 


*  Some  amendments  in  the  presidential  elections  have  been 
made  by  subsequent  conventions  since  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution^  but  directed  (I  believe  solely)  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  voting  distinctly  for  a  vice-president 
as  well  as  a  president.  The  inferior  office  fell  originally  to  the 
seeond  candidate  on  the  list.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  votes 
being  equal,  it  was  thought  proper  to  avoid  all  confusion  m 
liiMre,  by  specifying  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-president 
frmn  the  parson  voted  for  as  'president. 

Some  more  important  amendments  have  lately,  been  pro* 
l^astd,  aad  I  believe  submitted  to  the  .people. 
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The  powers  of  the  President  are  great,  but  are 
always  under   the  check  of  the  legislature.     He 
appoints  ambassadors,    consuls,  judges    of    the 
supreme  court,  and  other  officers  of  the  United 
States;    but  this  only  with  the  approbation    of 
the   senate,  unless  both  houses  of  congress  shall 
see  good,  in  times  which  may  demand  peculiar 
despatch  and  decision,  to  vest  him  with  discre- 
tionary power.     He  can  make  treaties,  but  only 
with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  senate.     His  signature  renders  validf  an  act  of 
the  legislature;    but,   if  refused,  a    majority  of 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  gives  to  it  the  effect  of 
a  law  without  his  concurrence.     He  may  convene 
the  congress  during  its  adjournment,  upon  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  but  cannot  disperse  it  any 
time :   only,  should  the  two  houses  dispute  as  to 
the  time  of  adjournment,  he  is  the  arbiter  between 
them.      He    is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  the 
service    of  the  nation   by  law   of  congress;    ia 
which  case  the  authority  of  the  President  super- 
sedes  that  of  the  governors  of  the  different  States, 
who  are  commanders-in-chief  of  their  militia. 

The  powers  lodged  with  the  President  have 
been  by  some  judged  too  great,  and  by  some  too 
little ;  but  at  present,  I  believe,  few  think  them 
either  one  or  the  other.  A  chief  magistrate,  whose 
reign  is  only  for  four  years,  and  who  stands  liable  to 
impeachment  for  malversation,  might,  perhaps,  be 
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trusted  with  the  gift  of  public  offices  held  only 
upon  good  behaviour,  without  much  risk  oi  the 
prerogative  being  abused.  By  making  his  will, 
however,  subservient  to  a  branch  of  the 
legislature,  a  double  security  is  given  for  the  im- 
partiality of  appointments,  much  petty  wrangling 
for  public  offices  prevented,  •and  the  President 
relieved  from  painful  responsibility. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested 
in  a  supreme  court  held  at  Washington.  This 
court  of  law  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least  beautiful 
contrivance  in  the  singular  frame  of  this  govern- 
ment. It  holds  together  the  links  of  the  federal 
union,  keeps  the  peace  between  republic  atid 
republic,  and  again  between  all  these  different 
component  parts,  and  the  great  centre  to  wliich 
they  are  all  bound.  It  settles  all  controversies 
between  the  different  states,  or  between  the  citi- 
zens of  one  state  and  the  government  or  citizens 
of  another ;  also  all  controversies  between  indi- 
viduals and  the  general  government,  and  between 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  "  foreign 
states,  citizens,  or  subjects.'*  In  fine,  its  powers 
"  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity*'  arising 
under  the  federal  constitution,  or  the  laws  passed 
by  the  government  acting  under  that  constitution; 
to  all  treaties  made  by  the  national  government ; 
*^  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion ;*'  and  "  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls.'* 
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'.  We  find,  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  som6 
of  the  early  federal  statesmen,  frequent  parallels 
drawn,  between  the  American  and  the  English 
government.     The  parallels  are  necessarily  very 
loose.     What  the  one  is  in  practice,  the  other  is 
partly  in  theory,  and  here  ends  the  comparison. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  formed 
upon  the  model  of  those  of  the  different  States  of 
which  the  United  States  is  composed,    but  fur- 
nishes  its  administrators  with  other  and  more  ex- 
tended powers  ;  not  clashing  with  or  superseding 
those  exercised  by    the   state-govemments,    but 
directed  to  different  ends.     Like  the  motions  of 
the  planetary  system,  each  republic  revolves  upon 
her  own  axis,  but  moves  in  unison  with  the  others ; 
exerting  her  own  centrifugal  force,  and. yielding 
to  the  power  which  holds  her  in  the  magic  circle 
of  the  confederacy. 

The  singular  position  of  this  government  as  the 
centre  of  a  mass  of  republics,  strengthening  and 
multiplying  every  lustre  that  rolls  by,  gives  to  it  a 
character  of  its  own,  and  one  as  wonderful  as  it  is 
grand.  I  cannot  speak  the  effect  that  its  minute 
consideration  produces  on  the  mind  :  it  is  such  as 
the  spectator  feels  when  he  contemplates  for  the 
first  time  a  steam-engine  of  the  great  Watt ;  its 
powers,  as  simple  as  they  are  sublime,  playing 
evenly,  and  noiselessly,  and  irresistibly  j  and  then, 
when  the  mind  is  startled  at  the  consideration  of 
its  energy,  and  the  vast  world  which  it  regulates 
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and  pervades,  comes  the  reflection,  that  the  hand 
of  the  workman  can  check  it  in  a  moment  of 
time ! 

I  must  again  direct  your  attention  to  that  feature 
in  American  government,  which  distinguishes  it 
so  peculiarly  from  that  of  all  other  countries :  it 
can  neither  add  nor  take  away  from  its  own  powers, 
and  yet  it  can  always  be  so  moulded  as  to  reflect 
the  image  of  the  public  mind.  In  Europe,  a  con- 
stitution is  often  a  vague  word :  one  says  it  is 
this ;  another  says  it  is  that ;  and  a  third  searches 
for*  it,  and  declares  it  is  nowhere.  A  constitution 
means  sometimes  ancient  customs;  sometimes 
ancient  charters  j  sometimes  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment  themselves,  framed  in  accordance,  or  in  open 
contradiption  to  those  chaiters ;  sometimes  it 
means  things  as  they  are,  at  another  time  things  as 
they  were:  every  man  talks  of  it,  understands  it 
in  his  own. manner,  and  perhaps  can  explain  it  in 
no  manner  at  all.  Here  the  constitution  is  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  people :  they  give  it  to  their  re- 
presentatives, and  say.  There  is  your  guide :  we 
judge  qf  its  Jitness  to  direct  your  proceedings^  as  we 
do  of  your  Jitness  to  legislate  by  it :  if  upon  trial  you 
conceive  it  to  be  defective ^  state  your  objections^  and 
we  shall  decide  upon  their  reasonableness.  The 
representative  here  can  neither  alter  the  manner 
of  his  election  nor  enlarge  his  powers  when  elected. 
The  people  do  not  petition  for  rights,  but  bestow 
authority  upon  their  rulers :  experience  shows  how 
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much  authority  will  suffice ;  if  more  than  sufficient 
has  been  imparted,  the  overplus  is  retracted ;  if 
less  than  sufficient,  what  the  exigency  demands  is 
bestowed.  Proposals  for  alterations  or  additions 
to  the  constitution  originate  in  congress ;  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  Both  houses  being  requisite  for  tKe 
same.  The  amendments  thus  proposed  are  sub* 
mitted  to  the  people,  who,  if  they  approve,  sum- 
mon conventions  in  their  different  States;  the 
assent  of  three-jburths  of  these  conventions  then 
carries  the  proposition,  and  affixes  it  as  a  new 
article  to  the  constitution. 

I  have,  at  your  request,  touched  upon  a  subject 
much  beyond  my  powers  to  do  justice  to.  The 
most  ordinary  mind  is  attracted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  political  machine  that  is  here  in  play :  the 
simplicity  and  sublimity  of  its  movements  impress 
it  solemnly :  it  reverts  with  admiration  to  the 
genius  that  conceived  it;  apd  considers  with  delight 
the  peace  that  it  secures,  and  the  happiness  that 
it  distributes. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

CHARACTER  AND  INTERESTS    OF   THE    DIFFERENT   SECTIONS 
.  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY,    AND   THEIR    INFLUENCE    ON    THE 
FLOOR     OF     CONGRESS. NEW    ENGLAND. FINAL     EX- 
TINCTION   OF   THE    FEDERAL  PARTY. CENTRAL  STATES. 

POLICY   AND     INFLUENCE     OF     VIRGINUL. WESTERN 

STATES. POWERS     OF     CONGRESS     RESPECTING     BLACK 

SLAVERY. FORMATION    AND    GOVERNMENT    OF   TERRI- 
TORIES.   GENEROUS  POLICY    OF    THE    WESTERN  STATES. 

CHARACTER    OF   THE    FIRST     SETTLERS. SHEPHERDS 

AND     HUNTERS     OF     THE    BORDER. ANECDOTE    OF    LA- 

FITTE. VARIOUS   TIES  WHICH    CEMENT  THE    UNION  OF 

THE    STATES. 

New  York,  February,  1820. 
MY  J)EAR    FRIEND, 

IjOoxino  to  the  general  plan  of  the  central  go- 
vernment, it  will  be  seen  with  what  extreme  nicety 
the  different  interests  of  the  multitudinous  parts  of 
this  great  confederacy  are  balanced,  or  employed 
as  checks  one  upon  the  other.  In  the  course  of 
years  these  interests  may  be  somewhat  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  they  are  at  present;  some 
have  even  thought  that  they  may  be  more  strongly 
opposed.  This  appears  more  than  doubtful :  but 
even  admitting  the  supposition,  we  cannot  calculate 
the  probable  effects  of  this  without   counting  for 
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something  the  gradual  strengthening  of  the  national 
union  by  the  mixture  of  the  people,  the  marriages 
and  friendships  contracted  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  different  States,  the  tide  of  emigration, 
which  shifts  the  population  of  one  -  to  the  other, 
the  course  of  prosperity  enjoyed  under  a  govern- 
ment  more  and  more  endeared  as  time  more  and 
mpre  tries  its  wisdom,  and  imparts  sanctity  to  its 
name.  The  time  was,  when  none,  or  but  a^few  of 
these  sacred  bonds  existed,  and  still  a  friendly 
sympathy  was  not  wanting  among  the  different  and 
uncemented  communities  scattered  along  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic. 

•  During  theii*  colonial  existence,  the  inhabitants 
of  these  States  had  but  little  intercourse  with  each 
other.-     Vast  forests  separated   often  -the  scanty 
population  of  the  infant  provinces.     Varying  cli- 
mate and  religion  influenced  also  their  customs 
and .  character ;    but    still,    however,   parted   by 
trackless  wastes,  how  little  .connected  soever  by 
the  ties  of  private  friendship,  they  had  always  two 
things  in  common,  —  language,  and  a  fierce  spirit  q£ 
liberty  ;  which  sufficed  to  bind  with  a  sure  though 
invisible  chain  all  the  members  of  the  scattered 
American  family.     The  strength  pf  this  chain  has  ' 
seldom  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  enemies  of 
America :  they  expected  to  break  it  even  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  j  and  were  certain  that  it 
would  of  itself  give  way  when  the  high-toned  sen- 
timent kept  alive  by  a  struggle  for  independency 
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should  subside,  or  when  the  pressure  of  common 
danger  being  removed,  th6  necessity  of  cordial 
co-operation  should  not  be  equally  apparent :  ex- 
perience has  hitherto  happily  disproved  these  cal- 
culations. The  advantages  of  a  vigorous,  and  the 
blessings  of  a  beneficent  government,  directing  the 
.energies  and  presiding  over  the  welfare  of  the  great 
whole,  has  been  more  and  more  felt  and  understood, 
while  the  influence  of  just  laws,  and^till  more  the 
improved  intercourse  of  the  states  one  with  an- 
other^  have  broken  down  prejudices,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  obliterated  distinctions  of  character  among 
the  different  quarters  of  the  republic. 

The  portion  of  the  union  that  has* most  generally 
preserved  her  ancient  moral  distinction  is  New 
England.  •  The  reason  may  be  found  in  the  rigidity 
of  her  early  religious  creed,  and  in  the  greater 
separation  of  her  people  from  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Strictly  moral,  well-educated,  industrious,  and 
intelligent,  but  shrewd,  cautious,  and,  as  their 
neighbours  say,  at  least,  peculiarly  long-sighted  to 
their  interests,  the  citizens  of  New  England  are 
tJie  Scotch  of  America.  Like  them,  they  are  inha- 
bitants of  a  comparatively  poor  country,  and  send 
forth  legions  of  hardy  adventurers  to  push  their 
fortunes  in  richer  climes:  there  is  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  Scotchman  traverses  the  wofld, 
and  gathers  stores  to  spend  them  afterwards  in 
his  own  barren  hills,  while  the  New-Englander 
carries  his  penates  with  him,  and  plants  a  colony 
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on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  with  no  less  satisfaction 
than  he  would  have  done  on  those  of  the  Connec- 
ticut. 

The  nursery  of  back- woodsmen,  New  England, 
sends  forth  thousands,  and  of  course  takes  in  few, 
so  that  her  citizens  are  less  exposed  to  tlie  visi- 
tation of  foreigners,  and  even  to  mixture  with  the 
people  of  other  states,  than  is  usual  with  their  more 
southern  neighbours.  This  has,  perhaps,  its  ad- 
vant^es  and  disadvantages :  it  preserves  to  them 
all  the  virtues  of  a  simple  state  of  society,  but 
with  these  also  some  of  its  prejudices :  it  serves  to 
entrench  them  against  luxury,  but  imparts  to  them 
something  of  a  provincial  character.  Zealously 
attached  to  their  own  institutions,  they  have  some- 
times coldly  espoused  those  of  the  nation.  The 
federal  opposition  chiefly  proceeded  from  this 
quarter  of  the  Union. 

The  political  conduct  of  New  England  subse- 
quent to  the  establishment  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment sunk  her  a  little  for  some  years  in  the 
esteem  of  the  nation.  The  narrowness  of  her 
policy  was  cliarged  to  some  peculiar  selfishness  of 
character  in  her  people ;  but  their  conduct  during 
the  revolutionary  struggle  redeems  them  from  this 
charge,  and  leads  us  to  ascribe  their  errors  to 
defect  of  judgment  rather  than  to  obliquity  of 
principle.  Since  the  war  the  liberal  party,  ever 
numerous,  has  gained  the  ascendant;  and  con- 
sequently the  eastern   states    are   resuming  that 
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place  in  the  national  councils  which  they  originally 
held.  It  id  difficult  now  to  -find  a  Federalist^ 
absolutely  so  called.  A  certain  soreness  upon 
some  political  topics,  a  coldness  of  manner  in 
pronouncing  the  name  of  Jefferson,  and,  I  have 
observed,  of  Franklin^  is  what  may  sometimes 
enable  you  to  detect  a  ci-devant  member  of  the 
fallen  party.  * 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  most  influential  states  of  the 
Union.  The  elegant  expression  lately  employed 
by  Mr.  Clay,  in  rendering  his  tribute  to  the  im- 
portant  services  of  the  latter,  may  with  propriety 
be  applied  to  both.  They  are  "  the  key'Stones  of 
ihe  federal  arch*^  Their  rich  and  extensive  ter- 
ritories seem  to  comprise  all  the  interests  into 
which  the  Union  is  divided.  Commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures,  are  all  powerfully  re- 
presented by  them  on  the  floor  of  congress.  Their 
¥restem  division  has  much  in  common  with  the 
.  Mississippi  states,  and  their  eastern  with  those  of 
the  Atlantic.    Their  population  stands  conspicuous 

*  The  secret  hostility  borne  by  some  of  the  federal  party 
towards  the  departed  Franklin  is  rather  'amxising.  This  benign 
sage,  whose  last  efforts  were  spent  in  fixing  the  wheels  of  the 
federal  government,  and  who  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  years 
and  honors  before  the  struggle  of  the  two  parties  commencedi 
might  be  supposed  to  have  had  it  little  in  his  power  to  give 
umbrage  to  either.  The  reverence  in  which  his  name  was  ever 
held  by  the  democratic  party,  who  were  the  children  of  hi» 
sdiooly  explains  tlie  enigma. 
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for  national  enterprise  and  enlightened  policy, 
whether  as  regards  the  internal  arrangement  of 
their  own  republics,  or  their  share  in  the  federal 
councils.  These  powerful  states  return  no  less 
than  fifty  members  to  congress,  being  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  body.  •  In  proportion  as  the 
western  states  increase,  this  preponderance  will  be 
taken  from  them ;  in  the  mean  time,  however,  it  is 
in  no  case  exerted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  Union. 

Whether  it  be  from  their  wealth,  or  their  more 
central  position,  aifording  them  the  advantage  of 
a  free  intercourse  with  the  citizens  of  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,  as  well  as  foreigners  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  but  more  particularly  of  the  latter,  have 
acquired  a  liberality  of  sentiment  which  imparts 
dignity  to  their  public  measures.  They  raise  ex- 
tensive funds,  not  only  for  the  general  education 
of  their,  citizens,  (which,  is  equally  the  case  else- 
where,) the  founding  of  libraries,  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  but  in  the  clearing  of  rivers,  making 
roads  and  canals,  and  promoting  other  works  of 
extensive  utility,  which  might  do  honor  to  the 
richest  empires  of  Europe.  The  progress  of  the 
New  York  State  during  the  last  thirty  years  is 
truly  astonishing.     Within  this  period,  her  popu- 

*  There  are  at  preseni  in  the  hall  of  the  representatives 
195  members,  and  three  or  four  delegates.  The  delegates  are 
sent  bv  territories,  and  have  no  rote. 
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kition  has  more  than  quadrupled,  and  the  va:lue 
of  property  more  than  doubled :  she  has  subdued 
the»forest  from  Hudson  to  £rie  and  the  Canadian 
frontier,  and  is  now  perfecting  the  navigation  of 
all  her  great  waters,  and  connecting  them  with 
each  other. 

The  national  revenue  being  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  customs,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  com- 
mercial spiiTt  of  New  York.  Her  great  sea-port 
has  sometimes  furnished  one-fourth  of  the  revenue 

« 

of  the  United  States.  The  late  war  of  necessity 
fell  very  heavily  upon  her  maritime  capital.  But 
while  her  commerce  was  ruined,  she  showed  no 
disposition  to  injure  the  common  cause  by  separ- 
ating her  interests  from  those  of  the  confederacy. 
Her  opposition  in  congress  was  greatly  in  the 
minority  to  her  national  support ;  and,  war  being 
once  declared,  the  opposition  passed  dver  to  the 
side  of  the  majority.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Rufus 
King,  the  venerable  leader  of  the  federal  party  in 
the  senate,  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  his  country.  He  had  opposed  the  de- 
claration of  war  simply  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  Republic  was  unequal  to  cope  with  her  adver- 
sary; but  finding  her  determined  to  brave  all 
hazards  rather  than  submit  to  degradation,  he 
instantly  seceded  from  his  party,  pronouncing  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  assist  his  country 
with  heart  and  hand  in  weathering  the  storm,  and 
volunteered  to  throw  into  the  treasury  part  of  hi? 
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private  fortune,  which  he  stated  to  be  greater  than 
his  necessities.  * 

No  state  in  the  Union  can  point  to  a  longer  line 
of  public  services  than  Virginia :  she  rung  the  first 
alarum  of  the  Revolution  by  the  mouth  of  her 
Patrick  Henry  ;  she  led  the  army  of  patriots  in  the 
person  of  her  Washington  ;  she  issued  the  declar- 
ation of  independence  from  the  pen  of  her  Jef- 
ferson ;  she  bound  the  first  link  of  the  federal  union 
by  the  hand  of  her  Madison  ;  —  she  has  given  to 
the  republic  four  of  the  purest  patriots  and  wisest 
statesmen  that  ever  steered  the  vessel  of  a  state. 

The  policy  of  this  mother  of  the  Union  has  al- 
ways been  peculiarly  magnanimous.  She  set  the 
example  to  her  sister-states  in  those  cessions  of 
territory  which  have  so  richly  endowed  the  general 
government,  and  out  of  which  have  arisen  such  a 
host  of  young  republics.  The  cession  made  by 
Virginia  comprises  the  present  states  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois,  with  the  territory  of  Michigan. 
For  the  thousandth  part  of  such  an  empire  as  was 
here  bestowed  in  free  gift,  men  have  deluged 
the  earth  with  blood.  We  find  the  liberality  of 
Virginia  yet  farther  evinced  in  her  conduct  to- 

*  I  had  this  anecdote  from  a  senator  of  congress ;  one,  too, 
I  must  observe,  usually  opposed  to  Mr.  King  in  politics,  who  is 
still  ranked  among  the  least  democratic  party  in  the  senate. 
Such  a  patriot  is  a  true  relic  of  the  veteran  federal  band  of  the 
Revolution,  and  may  well  command  the  respect  of  those  who 
differ^  as  well  as  of  those  who  agree  with  him  in  opinion. 
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wards  a  neighbouring  state,  first  peopled  by  her 
citizens,  and  subject  to  her  laws.  The  manner  in 
which  she  released  Kentucky  from  her  jurisdic- 
tion, pointing  out  the  inconveniencies  arising  to 
her  people  from  their  remoteness  from  the  Virginia 
capital,  and  encouraging  her  to  erect  an  inde- 
pendent government,  affords  a  beautiful  example 
of  national  generosity. 

The  public  spirit  of  Virginia  has  invariably  been 
felt  in  the  national  councils,  and  consequently  has 
procured  to  her  a  weight  of  influence  more  than 
proportionate  to  the  numerical  strength  of  her  re- 
presentation in  congress.  There  has  latterly  been 
a  partial  hue  and  cry  in  the  northern  division  of 
the  Union,  on  the'  subject  of  the  Virginia  influence. 
I  can  only  say,  in  the  words  of  a  Vermont  farmer, 
who  accidentally  closed  in  conversation  with  me 
upon  affairs  of  state^  "  Whatever  be  the  influ- 
ence of  Virginia,  she  seems  to  use  it  well,  for 
we  surely  go  on  very  thrivingly  ;  besides  that,  1 
see  no  way  in  which  she  could  exercise  it  but  by 
coinciding  with  the  feelings  of  the  majority." 
The  words  Virginia  ir^uence^  you  will  perceive  to 
mean  (so  far  as  they  mean  any  thing)  the  accident 
which  has  drawn  from  her  commonwealth  four  out 
of  the  five  presidents  who  have  guided  the  coun- 
cils of  federal  America.  • 

^  The  late  unanimous  re-election  of  Colonel  Monroe  proves 
that  the  good-farmer  of  Vermont,  quoted  in  the  text,  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  his  nation. 
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I  know  nothing  which  places  the  national  cha- 
racter in  a  fairer  point  of  view  than  the  issue  of  the 
presidential  elections.  We.  find  local  prejudices 
and  even  party  feelings  laid  aside,  and  the  people 
of  this  multitude  of  commonwealths  fixing  their 
eyes  on  the  most  distinguished  servant  of  the  state, 
and  -rendering  the  noblest  tribute  to  his  virtues 
that  a  patiiot  can  receive,  or  a  country  can  bestow. 
All  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic  have  been 
veterans  of  the  Revolution,  and  distinguished  no 
less  for  their  private  virtues  than  their  public  ser- 
vices. It  was  thought  that,  .  as  Virginia  had 
already  given  three  presidents  to  the  Republic,  a 
strong  opposition  would  have  been  made  to  Colo- 
nel Monroe.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  no 
president  (Washington  excepted)  was  ever  more 
unanimously  chosen ;  and  his  name  is  spoken 
with  respect,  and  even  affection,  from  Maine  to 
Missouri. 

The  dignified  position  taken  by  Virginia  in  the 
national  councils,  has  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the 
republics  of  the  south ;  whose  policy,  it  may  be 
remarked,  has  uniformly  been  liberal  and  pa- 
triotic ;  and,  on  all  essential  points,  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  central  and  western  states.  What- 
ever be  the  effect  of  black  slavery  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  southern  population,  and  that 
upon'  the  mass  it  must  be  deadly  mischievous  there 
can  be  no  question,  it  has  never  been  felt  in  the 
national  senate.  Perhaps  the  arrangement  has  been 
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prudent,  or  at  least  fortunate,  which   has  some- 
what tempered  the  democracy  of  American  go- 
vernment in  the  south  Atlantic   states.     By  the 
existing  constitution    of  Virginia, .  and  the  states 
south  of  her,  .the  qualifications  required  of  a  re- 
presentative throw  the  legislative  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  more  wealthy  planters ;  a  race  of  men 
no  less  distinguished  for  the  polish  of  their  jnan- 
ners  and  education  than  for  liberal  sentiments  and 
general  philanthropy.     They  are  usually  well-tra- 
velled in  their  own  country  and  in  Europe,  pos- 
sess enough  wealth  to  be  hospitable,  and  seldom 
sufficient  to  be  luxurious,  and  are  thus,  by  edu* 
oation  and  condition,  raised  above  the  degrading 
influence  which  the  possession  of  arbitrary  power 
has  on  the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart.    To 
the  slight  leaven  of  aristocracy,  therefore,  thrown 
into  .the  institutions  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
we  may,    perhaps,  attribute,    in   part,    their  ge- 
nerous and  amiable  bearing  in  the  national  coun- 
cils ;  we  must  not  omit,  however,  the  ameliorat- 
ing effect  produced  by  the  spread  of  education, 
and  the  effect  of  liberal  institutions  on  the  white 
population  generally.     Even  before  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  Mr.  Jefierson  thought  "  a 
change  already  perceptible  ;'*  and  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial proof  that  the  change  traced  by  that  phi- 
losopher in  the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens  was 
not  imaginary,  the  first  act  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature being  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.     May 
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she. now  set  an  example  to  her  neighbouring  states, 
as  she  then  did  to  the  world,  by  combating  stead* 
fiistly  the  difficulties  which  her  own  fears  or 
selfish  interests  may  throw  in  the  way  of  eman«- 
cipation ! 

But  the  quarter  of  the  Republic  to  which  the 
eye  of  a  stranger  turns  with  most  curiosity,  is  the 
vast  region  to  the  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  The 
character  of  these  republics  is  necessarily  as 
unique  as  their  position,  and  their  influence  is 
already  powerful  upon  the  floor  of  congress. 

In  glancing  at  their  geographical  position,  the 
foreigner  might  hastily  be  led  to  consider  them  as 
growing  rivals  rather  than  friendly  supporters  of 
the  Atlantic  states.  It  will  be  found,  however^ 
that  they  are  at  present  powerful  cementers  of  the 
union,  and  that  the  feelings  and  interests  are  such 
as  to  draw  together  the  north  and  south  divisions  of 
the  confederacy. 

The  new  canals  will  probably  draw  off  the  pro- 
duce of  the  western  counties  of  New  York  to  the 
Atlantic;  still,  however,  a  portion  will  find  its 
way  down  the  western  waters,  as  their  navigation 
shall  be  perfected  from  Erie  to  New  Orleans.  At 
all  events,  this  route  will  continue  to  be  preferred 
by  the  wesem  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  shortly 
destined  to  be  the  seat,  if  they  are  not  so  already, 
of  flourishing  manufactures.  The  advance  made 
in  this  branch  of  industry,  during  the  last  war,  and 
for  some  years  previously,    has   received   some 

c  c 
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checks  since  the  peace,  but  appears  likely   soon 
ta  proceed  with  redoubled  energy. 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  there  is  ypme- 
thing  in  the  character  of  the  American  population, 
as  well  as  in  the  diverse  products  of  the  soil,  which 
seems  favorable  to  the  growth  of  manufactures. 
I  do  not  allude  merely  to  their  mechanical  inge- 
auity,  which  has  shown  itself  in  so  many  im* 
portant  inventions  and  improvements  in  ship- 
building, bridges,  steam-boat-navigation,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  and  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
but  to  that  proud  feeling  of  independence,  which 
disinclines  them  from  many  species  of  labor  re- 
torted to  by  Europeans.  There  are  some  farther 
peculiarities  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
•tattered  population  of  the  west,  which  rendered 
the  birth  of  manufactures  simultaneous  with  that 
of  agriculture.  In  planting  himself  in  the  bosom 
of  the  wilderness,  the  settler  is  often  entirely  de- 
pendant upon  his  own  industry  for  every  article  of 
ibod  and  raiment.  While  he  wields  the  axe,  and 
turns  up  the  soil,  his  wife  pKes  the  needle  and  the 
(^inning-wheel,  and  hb  children  draw  sugar  from 
the  maple,  and  work  at  the  loom.  The  finely- 
Watered  state  of  Ohio  affords  so  easy  an  egress  for 
te  internal  produce,  that  could  a  sure  market  have 
been  found,  it  seems  little  likely  that  it  would  have 
at;telnpted  for  many  years  any  great  establishments 
d  domestic  manufactures.  But  the  policy  of 
ibreign  countries  threw  so  many  checks  in  the  way 
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of  the  agriculturist,  and  so  completely  suspended 
commerce,  that  the  new  stimulus  given  to  human 
industry  w(is  felt  in  the  most  remote  comers  of  the 
union. 

The  instantaneous  effect  produced  by  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  Europe,  it  sterns  almost 
impossible  to  credit ;  cotton-mills  and  fulling->mill8» 
distilleries,  and  manufactories  of  every  descrip- 
tion, sprung,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  earth ;  in  city, 
town,  village,  and  even  on  the  forested  shores  of 
the  western  waters.  The  young  Ohio,  for  instance^ 
which  had  existed  but  eight  years,  in  1811  poured 
down  the  western  waters  woollen,  flaxen,  and 
cotton  goods,  of  admirable  but  coarse  texture, 
spicituous  liquors,  sugars,  &C.9  to  the  value  of  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  wonderful  aptitude  of  the  Americans  for 
labour  of  every  species,  however  removed,  seem- 
ingly, from  their  accustomed  habits,  is  easily  ex- 
plained,  if  we  consider,  first,  the  mental  energy 
inspired  by  their  free  institutions,  and,  seconcUy^ 
their  general  and  practical  education.  An  Ame* 
rican  youth  is  usually  trained  to  hit  a  mark  with 
tlie  certainty  of  an  old  English  cross-bowman ;  to 
swiiii  with  that  dexterity  which  procured  for  the 
young  Franklin  in  London  the  name  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  aqtmtic;  to  handle  a  musket  like  a  soldier^ 
the  mechanic's  tools  like  a  carpenter,  the  husband- 
man^s  like  a  farmer,  and,  not  very  unfrequently,  the 
needle  and  scissars  like  a  village  taylor.    I  have 
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taken  Ohio  as  an  instance ;  but  the  people  of  the 
western  region  universally  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  in  their  own  families  the  cotton  and  woollen 
garments  in  which  they  were  clad.  This  prepared 
them  for  that  new  direction  of  national  industry 
which  the  policy  bf  foreign  countries  rendered 
indispensable. 

The  ports  being  again  thrown  open  by  the 
peace,  many  of  the  young  manufactures  began 
to  decline  ;  many,  however,  have  kept  their  place 
from  their  intrinsic  excellence,  (more  especially 
the  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,)  in  spite  of 
the  imprudent  trade  which  has  glutted  the  market 
with  foreign  goods,  and  ended  by  ruining  half  the 
fortunes  of  the  great  commercial  cities.  Things 
seem  now  to  be  finding  their  level ;  and  the  citizens 
are  discovering  that  mercantile  speculation  is  a 
ruinous  game,  when  the  raw  produce  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  taken  in  kind  for  the  wrought  fabrics  of 
Europe :  perhaps  £urope  may  find  this  a  losing 
game,  too  ^  but  of  this  I  am  not  learned  enough  to 
fipeak. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  west  have  seen  with  pecu- 
liar dissatisfaction  the  decay  of  their  manufacturing 
establishments.  It  is  not  only  that  they  have 
been  driven  back  upon  agriculture,  without  finding 
a  sufficient  market  for  their  produce ;  but  (what 
you  may  perhaps  smile  at)  those  simple  but  proud 
republican^  are  by  no  means  pleased  to  see  their 
good  homespun  forsaken  by  their  daughtera  for 
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the  muslin  and  silks  of  France  and  the  Indies. 
A^any  make  a  positive  resistance  to  so  unbecoming 
dereliction  of  principle  and  good  taste,  and  hold 
'taunchiy  to  the  practice  of  clothing  every  member 
f  their  family  in   articles  of  domestic  manu&c- 
ure.     Many  gentlemen  of    property  are  in  the 
Siabit  of  making,  on  their  own  estates,  every  single 
article  of  clothing  and  household  furniture :  young 
iieomen  of  cultivated  education,  and  elegant  accom- 
plishments, are  found  dressed  in  plain  cotton  gar- 
ments ;  and  men  presiding  in  the  senate-house  of 
their    country  in  woollen  clothes,    woven    and 
fashioned  by  the  hands  of  their  own  domestics,  or 
even  by  those  of  their  children. 

The  reviving  ascendancy  of  the  manufacturing 
over  the  commercial  interest  creates  a  strong  com- 
munity of  feeling  between  the  northern  and  western 
sections  of  the  Union.  *  Pittsburg,  the  young 
Manchester  of  the  United  States,  must  always  have 
the  character  of  a  western  city,  and  its  maritime 
port  be  New  Orleans.  Corinth  was  not  more 
truly  the  eye  of  Greece  than  is  Pittsburg  of  Ame- 
rica. Pennsylvania,  in  which  it  stands,  uniting 
perfectly  the  characters  of  an  Atlantic  and  a  west- 
em  state,  is  truly  the  key-stone  of  the  federal  arch. 
But  if  the  new  states  are  thus  linked  with  the 

^  Tbe  author  some  weeks  subsequent  ta  the  date  of  this 
latter  heard  the  xnhole  representation  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey,  advocate  upon  the  floor  of  congress 
the  manufacturing  as  opposed  to  the  trading  interest, 
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north,  they  have  also  some  feelings  in  common 
with  the  south,  and  thus,  drawing  two  ways,  seem 
to  consolidate  that  confederacy  which  Europeans 
have  sometimes  prophesied  they  would  break.  In 
the  first  place,  Kentucky  and  Tenessee,  the  oldest 
members  of  this  young  family,  have  not  only  been 
peopled  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  but  ori- 
ginally made  part  of  those  states.  Generously 
released  from  their  jurisdiction,  they  still  retain  a 
marked  affection  for  their  parents ;  and  have,  too^ 
a  community  of  evil  with  them,  as  well  as  of  origin, 
in  the  form  c^*  black  slavery.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
that  the  mixture  of  slave-holding  and  non-slave- 
holding  states  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  helps 
to  balance  the  interests  between  the  northern  and 
southern  sections  of  the  Union  on  the  floor  of 
congress. 

I  must  here  refute  a  strange  assertion,  which  I 
have  seen  in  I  know  not  how  many  foreign  journals, 
namely,  that  the  United  States'  government  is 
chargeable  with  the  difllision  of  black  slavery.  • 

^  One  of  the  most  extravagant  blunders  of  this  kind  I  lately 
found  in  M'Kensie's  History  of  America ;  a  work  comprising 
much  valuable  topographical  and  statistical  information  upon 
the  subject  of  the  United  States ;  but  containing  a  compilation 
of  the  most  contradictory  and  positively  ludicrous  portraits  of 
their  moral  character  (to  those  at  least  who  have  any  personal 
•equaintance  with  it)  that  has  yet  come  under  my  eye.  The 
passage  I  allude  to  is  the  following :  **  Negro  slavery  has 
tpreaditsbale&l  effects  over  a  great  part  of  the  Union.  Some 
writers,  particularly  Englishmeni  who  would  wish  to  represent 
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Every  act  that  this  government  has  ever  passed 
r^;arding  it  has  tended  to  its  suppression;  but 
the  extent  and  nature  of  its  jurisdiction  are  pro- 
bably misunderstood  by  those  who  charge  upon  it 
the  black  slavery  of  Kentucky  or  Louisiana ;  and 
they  must  be  ignorant  of  its  acts  who  omit  to 
ascribe  to  it  the  merit  of  having  saved  from  this 
curse  every  republic  which  has  grown  up  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

When  first  torn  from  the  British  empire*  we 
have  seen  that  every  corner  of  the  then  peopled 
America,  was  smitten  with  this  plague.  Now  not 
one  half*  is,  although  by  the  acquisition  of  Louis* 
iana  an  immense  foreign  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  evil.  It  was  not  until  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  that  the  congress  possessed 
any  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  the 


the  states  as  a  second  Arcadia,  have,  offered  an  apology  for 
this  detestable  practice,  by  contending,  that  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  colonial  system ;  but  this  excuse  does  not 
apply  to  the  new  states ;  for  the  congress  has  resigned  the 
inhabitants  of  these  vast  regions  to  its  demoralizing  effects." 
Now  were  this  all  that  stood  between  the  United  States  and  a 
second  Arcadia,  they  would  be  much  nearer  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise than  I  had  imi^ined.  Not  a  single  o|ie  of  the  new  «tato9 
that  has  grown  up  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  congress  but 
has  been  positively  and  absolutely  saved  by  its  laws  from  slavery 
in  any  shape  or  form  whatsoever.  It  would  save  some  mistakes 
if  authors  would  read  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  before  thejr 
write  about  them. 

c  C  4 
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dave-trade.  llie  abolition  laws  passed  before  that 
period  were  passed  by  the  states  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  and  could  not  be  enforced  beyond 
their  own  respective  territories.  The  powers 
vested  by  the  new  constitution  in  the  general 
government  enabled  it  to  enforce  the  cessation 
of  the  trade  throughout  the  Union,  but  gave  it  no 
control  over  the  domestic  slavery  wherever  exist- 
ing. The  emancipation  already  effected  in  eight 
of  the  thirteen  original  states  has  been  effected 
in  each  by  the  acts  of  its  own  legislature. 

There  are  at  present  twenty-two  republics  in 
the  confederacy ;  of  these,  twelve  have  been 
rendered  free  to  black  and  white ;  the  remaining 
ten  continue  to  be  more  or  less  defaced  by  negro- 
shivery.  Of  these  five  are  old  states,  and  the 
other  five  either  parted  from  these  or  formed  out 
of  the  acquired  territory  of  French  Louisiana. 
Thus,— Kentucky  was  raised  into  an  independent 
state  by  mutual  agreement  between  herself  and 
Virginia,  of  which  she  originally  formed  a  part. 
Tenessee,  by  mutual  agreement  between  herself 
"and  Carolina,  to  which  she  was  originally  attach- 
ed. Mississippi  was  surrendered  to  the  generd 
gcfvernment  by  Georgia,  to  be  raised  when  old 
enough  into  an  independent  state ;  but  with  a 
stipulation  that  to  the  citizens  of  Georgia  should 
be  continued  the  privilege  of  migrating  into  it 
with  their  slaves.  Louisiana  proper,  formed  out 
of  a  small  portion   of  the   vast  territory  ceded 
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under  that  n^me,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  with  the  united  evils  of  black 
slavery  in  its  most  hideous  form,  and  the  slave- 
trade  prosecuted  with  relentless  barbarity.  The 
latter  crime  was  instantly  arrested ;  and,  under  the. 
improving  influence  of  mild  laws  and  mental  in- 
struction, the  horrors  of  slavery  have  been  greatly 
alleviated.  * 

In  all  these  cases  the  federal  government  has 
been  powerless  to  effect  the  eradication  of  slavery. 

*  TraTellers  afflicted  with  the  anti-American  mania  are  fond 
of  drawing  their  portrait  of  Uie  national  character  in  New 
Orleans.  This  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  should  draw  that  of 
the  English  in  Guadaloupe  or  St.  Lucie.  Such  tourists  may 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  sketching  the  American  character 
among  the  Spaniards  of  Florida. 

The  Missouri  question,  which  so  greatly  agitated  the  nation 
and  the  senate  last  winter,  turned  solely  upon  what  were  the 
powers  of  congress  to  legislate  for  the  territory  in  question; ' 
Ifistouri  was  colonized  by  slave-holding  French  when  the  ter- 
ritory was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  a  treaty  securing  to. 
the  inhabitants  their  property,  including  slaves.  Emancipation, 
therefore,  was  not  within  the  power  of  congress.  The  question 
was  whether  it  possessed  the  right  of  preventing  the  citizens 
of  other  states  from  migrating  into  Missouri  toith  their  slaves. 
The  error  seems  to  have  been  the  having  omitted  to  pass  this 
prohibitory  law  before  the  period  when  Missouri  assumed  the 
place  of  a  state.  Congress,  afler  months  of  anxious  deliber- 
ation, came  to  a  compromise  which  seemed  the  only  one  in  their 
power.  A  law  was  passed  preventing  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  of  any  other  slave-holding  state  in  the  French  Loui- 
siitiiian  territory,  and  the  slavery  of  Missouri  was  placed  under 
every  restriction,  which  the  previous  treaty  and  the  constitution 
would  permit. 
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It  haSy'  however,  been  all  powerful  to  prevent  in 
introduction  in  such  territories  as  have  been  placed 
under  its  control. 

Ohio  was  the  first  state  formed  from  the  com- 
jnencement  upon  American  principles;  It  was 
planted  by  the  hand  of  congress,  in  the  vast 
region  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  north-west  of  the 
river  Ohio.  In  the  formation  of  a  new  state  out 
ofl  the  national  waste  lands,  its  government  is  en- 
trusted to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  who 
mark  its  boundaries,  nominate  its  public  officers 
and  defray  the  expenses  of  its  government,  until 
its  population  amounts  to  sixty  thousand  souls; 
when  it  is  entitled  to  summon  a  convention,  estab- 
lish its  own  constitution,  enter  upon  the  adminis- 
tration and  expenses  of  its  own  government,  and 
take  its  place  in  the  confederacy  as  an  independent 
republic.  • 

In  1787*  the  congress  passed  an  act,  establishing 
a  temporary  government  for  the  infant  popul- 
ation settled  on  the  lands  of  Ohio ;  and  the  govern- 
ment then  established  has  served  as  the  model 
of  that  of  all  the  territories  that  have  since  been 
formed  in  the  vacant  wilderness.     The  act  then 


*  Several  territories  have  passed  to  the  condition  of  states 
before  they  comprised  the  population  demanded  by  law.  Illi- 
noiii  for  instance,  having  preferred  a  request  to  congress  thai 
slie  might  be  permitted  to  assume  the  reins  of  her  own 
government,  was  allowed  to  join  the  cpnfederapy  with  a  popu- 
lation  of  less  than  40,000. 
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passed  contained  a  clause  which  operated  upon 
the  whole  national  territory  to  the  north-west  vf 
the  Ohio.  By  this,  "  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude*'  was  positively  excluded  from  this 
region,  by  a  law  6f  the  general  government.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  have  already 
sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  this  desert ;  the  three 
first  independent  states,  and  the  latter  about  to 
pass  from  her  days  of  tutelage  to  assume  the  same 
oliaracter. 

It  is  deserving  of  observation,   that  for  the 

passing  of  this  law  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  states 

^was  necessary,  according  to  the   old  articles  of 

confederation  then  in  force.      Bv  a  unanimous 

"vote  it  iDoas  passed ;  not  a  dissentient  voice  being 

raised  by  Virginia,  who  had  ceded  the  territory  in 

question,  nor  by  the  other  states  of  the  south,  who 

thus  voluntarily  deprived  their  slave-holding  citi^ 

zens  of  the  right  of  migrating  into  it.  • 

^  Id  observing  upon  the  policy  of  the  southern  states  gene- 
rally, it  would  be  ungenerous  to  pass  without  notice,  that  their 
representatives  in  congress  have  been  among  the  most  strenuous 
enforcers  of  the  last  penalties  of  the  law,  against  those  cdnvicted 
of  the  surreptitious  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  southern 
ports.   The  close  neighbourhood  of  Cuba  and  the  Spanish  Flori- 
das  affords  great  facilities  for  this  atrocious  smuggling.    The 
navy  of  the  United  States  is  actively  employed  in  intercepting 
this  stolen  traffic,  not  only  on  the  American  but  the  African 
coasts;  fuid  agents  are  stationed  in  Africa  to  receive  the  stolen 
tiegroes,  returned  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Republic  to  their 
native  country.    In  all  these  measures,  the  members  from  the 
^outh  have  not  only  invariably  concurred,  but  some  of  the  most 
important  have  originated  with  them. 
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Thus  saved  from  the  disgraceful  and  ruinous 
oODtagion  of  African  servitude,  this  young  family 
of  republics  have  started  in  their  career  with  a 
vigor  and  a  purity  of  character  that  has  not  an 
equal  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Ohio,  which 
twenty-five  years  since  was  a  vacant  wilderness, 
now  contains  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and 
returns  six  representatives  to  the  national  congress. 
In  the  other  and  younger  members  of  the  western 
family,  the  ratio  of  encrease  is  similar.  It  is  curious 
to  consider,  that  the  adventurous  settler  is  yet 
aUve,  who  felled  the  first  tree  to  the  west  of  tiie 
All^hanies.  The  log-hut  of  Daniel  Boon  is  now 
on  the  wild  shores  of  the  Missouri,  a  host  of  firmly 
established  republics  stretching  betwixt  him  and 
the  habitation  of  his  boyhood. 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations, 
the  most  populous  and  powerful  division  of  the 
American  family  will  be  watered  by  the  Mississippi, 
not  the  Atlantic.  From  the  character  of  their 
infimcy  we  may  prophesy,  that  the  growing  pre- 
ponderance of  the  western  republics  will  redound  to 
the  national  honor,  and  will  draw  more  closely  the 
social  league,  which  binds  together  the  great 
Apierican  family. 

Bred  up  under  the  eye,  and  fostered  by  the  care 
of  the  federal  government,  they  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  national  institutions  with  a  de- 
votion of  feeling  unknown  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
Brepublic.     Their  patriotism  has  all  the  ardor,  and 
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their  policy  all  the  ingenuousness  of  youth.  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  upon  the 
eathusiasm  with  which  they  asserted  the  liberties 
and  honor  of  their  country  during  the  last  war. 
Their  spirit  throughout  that  contest  was  truly 
chivalrous.  The  anecdotes  recorded  not  only  of 
the  valor,  but  of  the  romantic  generosity  of  the 
western  army  of  volunteers,  might  grace  the 
noblest  page  of  the  revolutionary  history.  Nor 
have  the  people  of  the  west  shown  themselves  less 
generous  in  the  senate  than  the  field.  In  the  hall 
of  the  representatives,  they  are  invariably  on  the 
side  of  what  is  most  honorable  and  high-minded. 
Even  should  they  err,  you  feel  that  you  would 
rather  err  with  them  than  be  wise  with  more  long- 
headed or  more  cold-hearted  politicians. 

In  considering  America  generally,  one  finds  it 
character  in  her  foreign  to  Europe,  —  something 
which  there  would  be  accounted  visionary;  a  libe- 
rality of  sentiment,  and  a  nationality  of  feeling, 
not  founded  upon  the  mere  accident  of  birth^  but 
upon  the  appreciation  of  that  civil  liberty  to  which 
she  owes  all  her  greatness  and  happiness.  It  is  to 
be  expected,  however,  that  in  the  democracies  of 
the  west,  these  distinctions  will  be  yet  more  pe- 
culiarly marked. 

It  seems  to  be  a  vulgar  belief  in  Europe,  that 
the  American  wilderness  is  usually  settled  by  the 
worst  members  of  the  community.  The  friend  I 
Write  to  is  well  aware  that  it  is  generally  by  the 
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best.  The  love  of  liberty,  which  the  emigrant 
bears  with  him  from  the  shores  of  the  Connecticut, 
the  Hudson,  or  Potomac,  is  exalted  and  refined  in 
the  calm  and  seclusion  of  nature's  primeval  woods, 
and  boundless  prairies.  Some  reckless  spirits, 
spurning  all  law  and  social  order,  must  doubtless 
mingle  with  the  more  virtuous  crowd }  but  these 
rarely  settle  down  as  farmers.  They  start  ahead 
of  the  advanced  guard  of  civilisation,  and  form  a 
wandering  troop  of  hunters,  approximating  in  life 
and,  sometimes,  in  character  to  the  Indians,  their 
associates.  At  other  times  they  assume  the  occu- 
pation of  shepherds,  driving  on  their  cattle  from 
pasture  to  pasture,. according  as  fancy  leads  them 
on  from  one  fair  prairie  to  another  still  fairer,  or 
according  as  the  approaching  tide  of  population 
threatens  to  encroach  upon  their  solitude  and  their 
wild  dominion. 

You  may,  however,  find  among  these  borderers 
many  rare  characters,  who,  like  their  veteran  leader 
Daniel  Boon,  depose  none  of  the  -social  virtues  in 
their  Arab  life.  "  The  frontier,"  observes 
Mr.  firackenridge,  a  gentlemen  who  has  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  whom 
lie  .writes;  "  the  frontier  is  certainly  the  refuge 
of  many  worthless  and  abandoned  characters,  but 
it  is  also  the  choice  of  many  of  the  noblest  souls. 
It  seems  wisely  ordered,  that  in  the  part  which  is 
weakest,  where  the  force  of  laws  is  scarcely  felt, 
there  should  be  found  the  greatest  sum  of  real 
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courage,  and  of  disinterested  virtue.     Few  young 
men  who  have  migrated  to  the  frontier  are  with* 
DUt  merit.     From  the  firm  conviction  of  its  future 
impcNTtance,  generous  and  enterprising  youth,  the 
virtuous,    unfortunate,    and    those   of   moderate 
patrimony,  repair  to  it,  that  they .  may  grow  up 
with  the   country,   and   form   establishments  for 
themselves  and  families.     Hence  in  this  territory 
there  are  many  sterling  characters.    Among  others 
I  mention,   with    pleasure,    that   brave   and   ad- 
venturous North  Carolinian,  who  makes   so  dis- 
tinguished a  figure  in  the  history  of  Kentucky,  the 
venerable  Col.  Boon.     This  respectable  old  man, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  resides  on  Salt 
river,  up  the  Missouri.    He  is  surrounded  by  about 
forty  families,  who  respect  him  as  a  father,  and 
who  live  under  a  kind  of  patriarchal  government, 
ruled  by  his  advice  and  example.     They  are  not 
necessitous  persons,  who  have  fled  for  their  crimes 
or  misfortunes,  like  those  that  gathered  unto  David 
in  the  cave  of  AduUum :  they  all  live  well,  and 
possess  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  as  they 
could  wish.  They  retired  through  choice.  Perhaps 
they  acted  wisely  in  placing  themselves  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  deceit  and  turbulence  of  the  world. 
They  enjoy  an   uninterupted  quiet,  .  and  a  real 
comfort  in  their  little  society,  beyond  the  sphere 
of  that  larger  society  where  government  is  neces- 
sary. *  Here  they  are  truly  free ;  exempt  from  the 
vexing  duties  and  impositions  even  of  the  best 
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governments,  they  are  neither  assailed  by  the 
madness  of  ambition,  nor  tortured  by  the  poison 
of  party-spirit.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  most  powerful 
incentives  which  impels  the  Anglo-American  to 
bury  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  ?**  • 

The  borderers  universally  took  an  actiye  part  in 
the  war,  and  were  eminently  useful  in  repelling 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  Not  even  the  most 
lawless  but  was  found  ready  to  pour  his  life-blood 
for  the  Republic. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  strange  mixture  of 
magnanimity  and  ferocity  often  found  even  among 
the  demi-savages  of  the  borders  was  afforded,  during 
that  contest,  by  the  Louisianian  Lafitte.  Some  years 
previous  to  the  war,  this  desperado  had  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  band  of  outlaws  from  all  nations 
under  heaven,  and  fixed  his  abode  upon  the  top 
ni  an  impregnable  rock,  to  the  south-west  of  the 

*  Tlie  lord  of  the  wilderness,  Daniel  Boon,  though  his  •  eye 
u  DOW  tomewhat  dimmed,  and  his  limbs  enfeebled  by  a 'long 
lib  of  adventure,  can  still  hit  the  wild  fowl  on  the  wing  with 
that  dexterity  which  in  his  earlier  years  excited  the  envy  of 
Indian  hunters ;  and  he  now  looks  upon  the  "  famous  river" 
Ifissouri  with  feelings  scarce  less  ardent  than  when  he  surveyed 
with  clearer  vision  <'  the  famous  river  Ohio."  The  grave  of 
this  worshipper  of  nature,  wild  adventure,  and  unrestrained 
liberty,  will  be  visited  by  the  feebler  children  of  future 
generations  with  such  awe  as  the  Greeks  might  regard  those  of 
their  earlier  demi-gods.  The  mind  of  this  singular  man  seems 
best  pourtrayed  by  his  own  simple  words.  '<  No  populous  dty, 
with  all  the  varieties  of  commerce  and  stately  structure,  could 
afford  so  much  pleasure  to  my  mind  as  the  beauties  of  nature 
that  I  find  here." 
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mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Under  the  colours  of  the 
South  American  patriots,  they  pirated  at  pleasure 
every  vessel  that  came  in  their  way,  and  smuggled 
their  booty  up  the  secret  creeks  of  the  Mississippi 
with  a  dexterity  that  baffled  all  the  limbs  of  the  law. 
The  depredations  of  these  outlaws,  or,  as  they 
styled  themselves,  Barritarians^  (from  Barrita,  their 
island,)  becoming  at  length  intolerable;  the  United 
States'  government  dispatched  an  armed  force 
against  their  little  Tripoli.  The  establishment 
was  broken  up,  and  the  pirates  dispersed.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  fleet  fairly  disappeared, 
than  Lafitte  again  collected  his  outlaws,  and  took 
possession  of  his  rock.  The  attention  of  the 
congress  being  now  diverted  by  the  war,  he 
scoured  the  gulf  at  his  pleasure,  and  so  tormented 
the  coasting  traders,  that  Governor  Clairbome 
of  Louisiana  set  a  price  on  his  head. 

This  daring  outlaw,  thus  confronted  with  the 
American  government,  appeared  likely  to  promote 
the  designs  of  its  enemies.  He  was  known  to 
possess  the  clue  to  all  the  secret  windings  and 
entrances  of  the  many-mouthed  Mississippi ;  and 
in  the  projected  attack  upon  New  Orleans  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  secure  his  assistance. 

The  British  officer  then  heading  the  forces 
landed  at  Pensacola  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana, 
opened  a  treaty  with  the  Barritarian,  to  whom  he 
offered  such  rewards  as  were  best  calculated  to 
tempt  his  cupidity  and  flatter  his  ambition.      The 
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outlaw  affected  to  relish  the  proposal ;  but,  haviug 
artfully  drawn  from  Colonel  N  the  plan  of 

his  intended  attack, .  he  spurned  his  offers  with 
the  most  contemptuous  disdain,  and  instantly 
dispatched  one  of  his  most  trusty  corsairs  to  the 
governor  who  had  proscribed  his  life,  advising  him 
of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  volunteering  the 
aid  of  his  little  band,  on  the  single  condition  that  an 
amnesty  should  be  granted  for  their  past  offences. 
Governor  Clairbome,  though  touched  by  this 
proof  of  magnanimity,  hesitated  to  close  with  the 
offer.  The  corsair  kept  himself  in  readiness  for 
the  expected  summons,  and  continued  to  spy  and 
report  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  As  danger  be- 
came more  urgent,  and  the  steady  generosity  of 
the  outlaw  more  assured.  Governor  Clairborne 
granted  to  hini  and  his  followers  life  and  pardon, 
and  called  them  to  th^  defence  of  the  city.  They 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  served  with  a  valour, 
fidelity,  and  good,  conduct,,  not  surpassed  by  the 
best  volunteers  of  the  Republic.  • 

I  have  given  but  a  rude  sketch  of  the  great 
divisiQqs  of  this  republic :  a  subject  of  this  kind 
admits  not  of  much  precision ;  or,  at  any  rate,  my 
pencil  is  not  skilled  enough  to  handle  it  ably.  I 
wish  you  to  observe,  however,  that  the  birth  of  the 

'*  The  restless  Lafitte  again  hoisted  the  flag  of  Carthagena; 
to  follow,  however,  a  more  regular  mode  of  warfare  than  that 
with  which  he  commenced  his  career.  I  beliere  he  has  ren- 
dered some  signid  seryices  to  the  patriot  cause,  « 
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ew  8tete»  has  tended  to  consolidate  the  union ; 
nd  that  their  growing  importance  is  likely  to  be 
kit  in  the  same  manner ;  contrary  to  the  calcula^ 
008  of  long-sighted  politicians,  who  foretold  that 
\   l^e   integral   parts    of    this    great   political 
mcture   should   strengthen    and  multiply,    the 
mnent  which  held  them  together  wpuld  crumble 
ray  i  and  that  as  the  interests  of  the  extended 
immunity  should  become  more  various,  it  would 
i  dbtracted  with  more  party  animosities.- 
The  fact  is,  that  every  sapient  prophecy  with 
gajrd  to  America  has  been  disproved.     We  were 
rewamed  that  she  was  too  free,  and  her  liberty 
8  proved  her  security ;  too  peaceable,  and  she 
s  been  found  sufficient  for  her  defence}  too 
*ge,  and  her  size  has  insured  her  union.     These 
merous  republics,    scattered  through  so  wide 
range  of  territory,  embracing  all  the  climates, 
d  containing  all  the  various  products  of  the 
rth,  seem  destined,  in  the  course  of  years,  to 
m  a  world  within  themselves,  independent  alike 
the  treasures  and.  the  industry  of  all  the  other 
^tions  of  the  globe.    Each  year  they  are  learn- 
^,   more  and  more,  to  look  to  each  other  for 
the    various   articles   of    food  and  raiment; 
ile  the  third  great  human  necessity,  —  defence, 
y  have  been  from  infancy  practised  to  furnish 
common.     The  bonds  of  union,  indeed,   are 
re  numerous  and  intimate  than  can  be  easily 
iceived  by  foreigners.     A  people  who  have  bled 
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together  for  liberty,  who  equally  appreciate  ami 
equally  enjoy  that  liberty  which  their  own  blood  or. 
that  of  their  fathei^s  has  purchased ;  who  feel,  too, 
that  the  liberty  which  they  love  has  found  her  last 
asylum  on  their  shores;  such  a  people  are  bound 
together  by  ties  of  amity  and  citizenship  far  beyond 
what  is  usual  in  national  communities. 
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LETTER  XXII, 

UNRESTRAINED   LIBERTY    OF    THE    PRV.SS. ELECTIONS. 

EFFECT  OF  POLITICAL  WRITINGS. NEWSPAPERS.  -^  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DEBATES. 

New  York,  February,  1820i 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Xhe  Americans  are  certainly  a  calm,  rational, 
civil,  and  well-behaved  people ;  not  given  to  quarrel 
or  to  call  each  other  names ;  and  yet  if  you,  were 
to  look  at  their  newspapers  you  would  think  them 
a  parcel  of  Hessian  soldiers.  An  unrestricted 
press  appears  to  be  the  safety-valve  of  their  free 
constitution  ;  and  they  seem  to  understand  this  ; 
for  they  no  more  regard  all  the  noise  and  sputter 
that  it  occasions,  than  the  roaring  of  the  vapour  on 
board  their  steam^boats. 

Were  a  foreigner,  immediately  upon  landing,  to 
take  »up  a  newspaper,  (especially  if  he  should 
chance  to  land  just  before  an  election,)  he  might 
suppose  that  the  whole  political  machine  was  about 
to  fall  to  pieces,  and  that  he  had  just  come  iii  time 
to  be  crushed  in  its  ruins.  But  if  he  should  not 
look  at  a  newspaper,  he  might  walk  through  the 
streets  on  the  very  day  of  election,  and  never  ftnd 
out  that  it  was  going  on,  unless,  indeed,  it  should 
hStppen  to  him  as  it  happened  to  me,  to  see  a  crowd 
collected  round  a  pole  surmounted  by  a  cap  o/ 
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liberty,  and  men  walking  in  at  one  door  of  a  house, 
and  walking  out  at  another.  Should  he  then  ask 
a  friend  hurrying  past  him,  ^*  What  is  going  on 
there  ?''  he  may  receive  for  answer,  "  The  election 
of  representatives* :  walk  An  :  I  am  just  going  to 
give  in  my  vote,  and  I  will  overtake  you.** 

It  might  seem  strange,  that  the  sovereign  people 
should  judge  proper  to  exercise  the  right  of  abus^- 
ing  the  rulers  of  their  choice ;  a  right  which  they 
certainly  do  exercise  without'  mercy  j  but  when 
we  consider,  that  in  this  democracy  there  is  gene* 
rally  a  yielding  of  a  minority  to  a  majority,  the 
0se  seem9  quite  easy  of  explanation.  Besides, 
after  a  man  has  assisted  in  the  choice  of  his  i^qpro* 
sentative,  he  may  take  offence  at  him.  It  of 
pourse  then  follows,  that  he  will  tell  him  so ;  and 
that  he  will  tell  his  fellow-citizens  the  same,  and 
that  he  will  endeavour  to  eke  out  his  philippic 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  epithets  in  the  dictionary. 
Now,  though  this  practice  of  vilifying  the  freely 
{:hosen  officers  of  die  Republic  is  not  very  reputable 
to  the  community,  it  evidently  brings  its  own  cure 
with  it.  Public  opinion,  after  all,  is  the  bett  and, 
indeed,  the  only  efficient  censor  of  the  press :  in 
this  country  it  is  found  all-sufficient}  whUe  in 
other  countries  fines,  imprisonments,  and  execu- 
tions, are  had  recourse  to  in  vain. 

Hie  public  prints  were  never  more*  outrageous 
than  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  federal  par^  in 
iBOSi  and  never  did  the  shaftq  of  slander  faU  more 
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harmless  than  on  those  wise  rulers  to  whom  the 
people  had  transferred  their  confidence.  The  speech 
of  Mr.  Jefferson^  after  his  second  inauguration, 
contains  some  observations  of  so  general  an  appll- 
cation,  that  I  am  tempted  to  direct  your  attention 
to  them. 

**  During  this  course  of  administration^  and  in 
■*  order  to  disturb  it,  the  artillery  of  the  press  has 
'^  been  levelled  against  us,  charged  with  whatever 
**  its  licentiousness  could  devise  or  dare.  These 
**  abuses  of  an  institution,  so  important  to  freedom 
''  and  science,  are  deeply  to  be  regretted,  inas- 
^*  much  as  they  tend  to  lesson  its  usefulness,  and 
"  to  sap  its  safety.  They  might,  perhaps,  have 
^'  been  corrected  by  the  wholesome  punishments 
**  reserved  to  and  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
*<  several  states  against  falsehood  and  defamation ; 
**  but  public  duties  more  urgent  press  on  the  time 
**  of  tiie  servants  of  the  public,  and  the  ofienders 
^  have  therefor^  been  left  to  find  their  punish* 
^^  ment  in  the  public  indignation. 

"  Nor  was  it  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an 
'^  experiment  should  be  fairly  and  fully  made 
<*  whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by  power, 
**  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation  and  pfotec* 
•*  tion  of  truths  whether  a  government,  conducting 
^^  itself  in  the  true  spirit  of  its  constitution^  with 
«<  zeal  and  purity,  and  doing  no  act  which  it  would 
'*  be  unwilling  the  whole  world  should  witness, 
^  can  be  written  down  by  falsehood  and  dejfamft> 
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"  tion.  The  experiment  has  been  made  :  you  have 
"  witnessed  the  result.  Our  fellow-citizens  have 
**  looked  on  cool  and  collected.  They  saw  the  la- 
**  -tent  source  from  which  these  outrages  proceeded. 
•*  They  gathered  around  their  public  functionaries ; 
"  and  when  the  constitution  called  them  to  the  de- 
•*  cision  by  suffi*age»  they  pronounced  their  verdict, 
^*  honourable  to  those  who  had  served  them,  and 
•*  consolatory  to  the  friends  of  man,  who  believe  that 
•*  he  may  and  ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  control 
**  of  his  own  afiairs.  No  inference  is  here  intended 
**  that  the  laws  provided  by  the  states,  against  false 
**  and  defamatory  publications,  should  not  be  en- 
•«  forced.  He  who  has  leisure  renders  service  to 
<*  the  public  morals,  and  public  tranquillity,  in  re- 
•*  forming  these  abuses  by  the  salutary  coercions 
»*  of  the  law.  But  the  experiment  is  noted  to 
**  prove,  thati  since  truth  and  reason  have  main- 
*<  tained  their  ground,  against  false  opinions  in 
**  league  with  false  facts,  the  press  calls  for  few 
"  legal  restraints.  The  public  judgment  will  cor- 
««  rect  false  reasoning  and  opinion,  upon  a  full 
*«  hearing  of  all  parties,  and  no  other  definite  line 
♦*  can  be  drawn  between.the  inestimable  liberty  of 
<*  the  press,  and  its  demoralizing  licentiousness.*' 

Never  was  there  a  country  in  which  a  dema- 
gpgue  had  less  in  his  power  than  in  this.     The 
citizen  here  learns  to  think  for  himself.     His  very 
pride  as  a  sovereign  revolts  from  a  blind  surrender. 
of  his  judgment  to  those  who  may  be  willing  to 
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set  up  as  his  teachers.  He  looks  to  tacts ;  con- 
siders the  conduct  of  his  public  functionaries^  and 
pronounces  accordingly.  Sedition  here  may  safely 
ring  her  larum  ;  no  man  regards  it.  The  eyes  of 
*  the  people  are  fixed  upon  the  wheel  of  govern- 
ment; and  so  long  as  it  moves  fairly  and  steadily, 
the  servants  that  guide  it  are  supported  by  the  na- 
tional suffrage. 

But  if  the  declamation  of  the  press. passes  unre- 
garded, its  sound  reasoning,  supported  by  facts, 
exerts  a  sway  beyond  all  that  is  known  in  Europe. 
Here  there  is  no  mob.  An  orator  or  a  writer  must 
make  his  way  to  the  feelings  of  the  American  peo- 
ple through  their  reason.  They  must  think  with 
him  before  they  will  feel  with  him  ;  but,  when  once 
they  do  both,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  .their 
acting  with  him.  It  was  thus  that  the  effect  of 
"  Common  Sense*'  on  the  public  mind  produced 
an  effect  upon  the  public  councils.  It  unfurled 
the  standard  of  independence.  Prior  to  this  the 
eloquent  Patrick  Henry  had  roused  the  soul  of  Vir- 
ginia,  and  put  arms  in  her  hand ;  Dickenson,  by 
the  most  admirable  train  of  reasoning,  had  led  the 
people  to  calculate  the  inevitable  results  of  the  acts 
of  the  British  pai'liament,  and  strengthened  them 
in  that  spirit  of  resistance  which  redeemed  the  li- 
berties of  mankind.  -  Throughout  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  not  a  pamphlet,  not  a  fable,  not  a 
ballad,  but  had  its  influence  on  the  feelings,  and 
thus  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
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Tlie  writings  of  the  great  and  good  Franklin,  the 
Socrates  of  modem  times,  the  f  a{her  of  independ- 
ent America,  and  the  orade  of  those  philosophic 
statesmen  ivhom  the  public  voice  has  fixed  ait  the 
hehn,  since  the  first  election  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  exert 
to  this  day  their  holy  influence  on  the  national 
character,  and,  consequently,  on  the  national 
councils.  You  cannot  enter  the  house  of  a  farmer, 
or  the  log-hut  of  a  settler,  that  you  will  not  find 
•the  writings  of  this  sage  upon  the  shelf.  His 
apophthegms  and  parables  are  graven  upon  the 
memory  of  childhood ;  **  his  life  written  by  himselP* 
is  the  pocket  manual  of  the  youth  when  he  enters 
into  the  World ;  his  divine  precepts  (for  such  they 
truly  are)  of  justice,  kumam'ty,  forbearance,  indus- 
try, economy,  simplicity,  philanthropy,  and  liberty, 
regulate  the  administration  of  many  a  patriotic 
statesman,  and  the  life  of  many  a  virtuous  citizen. 

The  nervous  and  classical  papers  of  **  The  Fe- 
deralist" greatly  furthered  the  adoption  and  peace- 
able establishment  of  the  federal  constitution; 
many  other  writings  had  a  similar  tendency.  The 
resolutions  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
in  1799>  framed  by  Mr.  Jefierson  and  Mr.  Miadison, 
declaring  the  congress  to  have  exceeded  the 
powers  delegated  to  it*  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
whole  nation;  and  for  this' reason,  that  the  de- 
claration was  supported  by  facts  which  bad  alr^y 
occupied  the  public  mind,  and  which  proved  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  «*  The  Olive  Branch ;  or 
Faults  on  both  Sides,''  the  work  of  Mr.  Carey,  a 
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respectable  bookseller,  and  patriotic  citizen 
ia  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  have  produced  the 
greatest  sensation  of  any  politics^  treatise  since  tlie 
appewance  o^'  **  Common  Sense/'  Its  ostensible 
object  was  tm  cement  the  two  old  parties,  demo- 
cratic and  federal ;  but  its  enumeration  of  thjeir 
mutual  faults  made  outso  much  heavier  a  catalogue 
against  the  latter,  as  was  little  calculated  to  subdue 
it  by  kindness.  The  work  rather  assisted  the  de- 
atructioB  of  the  malcontents  by  covering  them 
with  confusion ;  perhaps,  too,  by  provoking  them 
to  'acts  of  greater  intemperance^  and  thus 
forcing  them  to  work  out  their  own  ruin.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  ability  and  utility  of  f«  The 
Olive  Branch"  were  acknowledged  and  felt  by  the 
nation :  it  ran  through  thirteen  large  editions  wifeh 
the  speed  of  light,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  every 
citizen  of  the  Republic. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  a  country  to  be  more 
completely  deluged  with  newspapers  than  is  this ; 
tiiey  are  to  be  had  not  only  in  the  English  but  in 
the  French  and  Dutch  languages,  and  some  will 
probably  soon  appear  in  the  Spanish.  It  is  here 
not  the  amusement  but  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
know  what  his  public  functionaries  are  doing :  he 
has  first  to  look  after  the  conduct  of  the  general 
government,  and,  secondly,  after  that  of  his  own 
state  legislature.  But  besides  this,  he  must  also 
)uiow  what  is  passing  in  all  the  different  states  of 
the  Union :  as  the  number  of  these  states  has  now 
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multiplied  to  t\iiienty-two,  besides  others  in  embryo, 
there  is  abundance  of  home-politics  to  swell  the 
pages  of  a  newspaper ;  then  come  the  politics  of 
Europe,  which,  by-the-bye,  are,  I  think,  often  better 
understood  here  than  on  your  side  o£  the  Atlantic. 
Another,  and  a  more  interesting  subject  to  Ame- 
ricans, is  found  in  the  affairs  of  their  brethren  of 
the  south.  Many  generous  citizens  of  this  re- 
public have  embarked  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  a 
cause  which  bears  so  strong  a  parallel  to  that  for 
which  they  or  their  fathers  bled  on  their  own  soil. 
Several  friendly  missions  have  been  despatdied 
ftom  this  government  to  those  of  the  southern  re- 
publics, the  account  of  which  *you  will,  I  think, 
read  with  much  interest*  * 

•  But,  independent  of  politics,  these  multitudinous 
gazettes  and  journals  are  made  to  contain  a  won- 
derous  miscellany  of  inibrmation ;  there  is  not  a 
conceivable  topic  in  the  whole  range^of  human 
knowledge  that  they  do  not  treat  of  in  some  way 
or  other ;  not  unfrequently,  I  must  observe,  with 
considerable  ability,  while  the  facts  that  they  con- 

*  The  English  reader,  will  find  a  most  able  and  interesting 
account  of  the  Bue3mos-Ayres  republic  in  a  work  entitled 
Voyage  to  South  Americoy  performed  by  Order  of  the  American 
Govemmentf  in  the  Years  1817  and  1818,  in  the  Frigate  Congress. 
By  H.  M.  Brackenridgey  Esq.^  Secretary  to  the  Mission,  A 
hi^y  interesting  account  of  the  afiairs  of  Mexico  will  be 
found  in  the  work  of  William  Davis  Robinson  of  Philadelphiai 
entitled  Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Revolutiony  including  a  Nar* 
vmtive  qfthe  Expedition  of  General  Xavier  Mina, 
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tain,  and  the  general  principles  that  they  advocate, 
are  often  highly  serviceable  to  the  community. 
The  party  rancor  which  occasionally  defaces  their 
columns,  appears,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  more 
ludicrous  than  mischievous ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
clearly  an  evil  which  comes  in  the  train  of  liberty, 
and  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  company  it 
keeps,  the  Republic  may  well  be  content  to  bear 
with.  - 

As  you  will  have  remarked  in  the  congressional 
debates,  this  scurrility  never  finds  its  way  into  the 
senate.  The  language  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  however  warm  be  the  argument,  is  in- 
variably decorous  and  gentlemanly.  Even  during 
tlie  hottest  period  of  that  political  strife  which 
agitated  the  nation  and  the  senate  during  the 
struggles  of  the  democratic  and  federal  parties, 
there  is  but  one  instance  on  record  where  the 
decorum  of  the  house  was  openly  violated.  It 
was,  to  be  sure,  an  outrageous  exception :  one 
member  gave  another  the  lie  ;  upon  which  he  was 
felled  by  his  adversary  to  the  ground,  and  both 
were  expelled. 

The  tone  assumed  in  the  debates  of  congress 
has  for  many  years  been  'worthy  of  the  Roman 
senate  in  its  best  days;  nor  is  the  oratory  aind 
aound  reasoning  displayed  in  them  less  remarkable 
than  the  temper  which  is  invariably  preserved.  I 
believe  this  moderation,  so  different  from  what  is 
found  in  the  English  house  of  commons,  may  be 
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explained  by  considering  that  he(e  there  are  iro 
rQg^lar  m^orities    and   minorities.     It  is  a  fair 
combat  of  opinions;  not  principle  standing  opposed 
to  power.   As  those  who  differ  from  each  other  to- 
day may  be  found  in  tlie  same  majority  to-morrow,  it 
i8«seldom  that  personal  animosity  is  jningled  with 
political  opposition  :  the  broad  principles,  too^  of 
justice,  and  the  rights  of  man,  which  are  so  eter- 
nally appealed  to  in  the  hall  of  the  representatives, 
are  calculated  to  impart  dignity  to  the  national 
politics.   The  vessel  of  the  state  has  to  be  navigated 
through  the  broad  ocean  of  liberty,  not  through 
the  tortuous  canal  of  political  expediency.     The 
soul  of  the  statesman  expands  over  the  vast  pros- 
pect before  him;   the  generous  principles  which 
form  his  weapons  of  attack   or  defence  dispose 
him  to  wa^e  an  honorable  and  chivalrous  combat 
with  his  adversary ;  he  presses  him  home,  indeed^ 
attacks  him  on  all  sides,,  and  occasionally  dmnders 
dowa  his  bUws  with  all  the  fever  of  impatient 
enthusiasm;  but  he  does  not  permit  himself  to 
seek  any  unfair  advantage,  by  attempting  to  vilify 
his  adversary,  which  could  only  injure   his  own 
oausoj  or  mar  the  honor  of  his  triumph. 

We  may  further  observe;  tihat  personal  invective 
is  Hot  likely  to  be  tolerated  in  sui  assembly  com- 
posed of  men  all  equally  proud  and  equally  free. 
The  political  institutions  doubtless  give  the  key 
to  liiis  peculiarity,  which  so  ofbea  excites  the  sur- 
prise of  foreigners,  accustomed  in  Europe  to  look 
for  noise  and  confusion  in  the  courts  of  liberty. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

EDUCATION.    — -   PUBLIC      SEMINARIES.  DISCIPLINE      OF 

SCHOOLS.  —  CONDITION   OF   WOMEN. 

New  York,  March,  1820. 
MY   DEAR    FRIEND, 

The  education  of  youth,  which  may  be  said  to 
form  the  basis  of  American  government,  is  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  made  a  national  concern. 
Upon  this  subject,  therefore,  the  observations  that 
apply  to  one  may  be  considered  as,  more  or  less, . 
applying  to  all.  The  portion  of  this  wide-spread 
community,  that  paid  the  earliest  and  most  anxious 
attention  to  the  instruction  of  its  citizens,  was 
New  England.  This  probably  originated  in  the 
greater  democracy  of  her  colonial  institutions. 
Liberty  and  knowledge  ever  go  hand  in  hand. 

If  the  national  policy  of  some  of  the  New-Eng- 
land states  has  been  occasionally  censurable,  the 
internal  arrangement  of  all  amply  redeems  her 
character.  There  is  not  a  more  truly  virtuous 
community  in  the  world  than  that  found  in  the 
democracies  of  the  east.  The  beauty  of  their 
villages,  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  their 
houses,  the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  sincerity 
of  their  religion,  despoiled  in  a  great  measure  of 
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its  former  Calvinistic  austerity,  theiixiomestic  ha- 
bits, pure  morals,  and  well-administered  laws,  must 
command  the  admiration  and  respect  of  every 
stranger.  1  w^s  forcibly  struck  in  Connecticut 
with  the  appearance  of  the  children,  neatly  dressed, 
with  their  satchels  on  their  arms,  and  their  faces 
blooming  with  health  and  cheerfulness,  dropping 
their  courtesy  to  the  passenger  as  they  trooped  to 
school.  The  obeisance  thus  made  is  not  rendered 
to  station  but  to  age.  Like  the  young  Spartans, 
the  youth  are  taught  to  salute  respectfully  their 
superiors  in  years;  and  the  artlessness  and  modesty 
with  which  the  intelligent  young  creatures  reply 
to  the  stranger's  queries,  might  give  pleasure  to 
Lycurgus.  himself. 

The  state  of  Connecticut  has  appropriated  a 
fund,  of  a  million  and  a  hal£  of  dollars  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools.  In  Vermont,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  land  has  been  laid  off  in  every  township, 
whose  proceeds  are  devoted  to  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  other  states,  every  township  taxes  itself  to 
such  amount  as  is  necessary  to  defray  the  expense 
of  schools,  which  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, to  the  whole  population.  In  larger  towns, 
these  schools  teach  geography  and  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  These  establishments,  supported  at  the 
common  expense,  are  open  to  the  whole  youth, 
male  and  female,  of  the  country.  Other  seminaries 
of  a  higher  order  are  also  maintained  in  the  more 
populous   districts ;   half  the  expense  being  dis- 
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charged  by  appropriated  funds,  and  the  remain- 
'  der  by  a  small:  charge  laid  on  the  scholar.  The 
instruction  here  given  fits  the  youth  for  the  state 
colleges ;  of  which  there  is  one  or  more  in  every 
state.  The  university  of  Cambridge,  in  Massa- 
chussets,  is  the  oldest,  and,  I  believe,  the  most 
distinguished  establishment  of  the  kind  existing  in 
the  Union. 

Perhaps  the  number  of  colleges,  founded  in  this 
wide-spread  family  of  republics,  may  not,  in  gene- 
ral, be  favorable  to  the  growth  of  distinguished 
universities.  It  best  answers,  however,  the  object 
intended^  which  is  not  to  raise  a  few  very  learned 
citizens,  but  a  well-informed  and  liberal-minded 
community. 

It  is  unnecessary,  that  I  should  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  internal  regulations  of  all  the 
different  states  relative  to  the  national  instruction. 
The  child  of  every  citizen,  male  or  female,  white 
or  black,  is  entitled,  by  right,  to  a  plain  education  ; 
and  funds  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
instruction   are   raised  either  from  public  lands 
appropriated  to  the  purpose,  or  by  taxes  sometimes 
imposed  by  the  legislature,  and  sometimes  by.  the 
different  townships.    But,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versality of  these  regulations,  it .  must  sometimes 
happen,  from  the  more  scattered  population  of  the 
new  states,  and  in  the  central  states,  from  the 
occasional  patches  of  a  foreign  population,  that 
knowledge  is  more  unequally  spread.     The  Ger- 
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mans  of  Pennsylvania  and  tlie  Dutch  of -New  York 
are,  here  and  there,  in  full  possession  of  the  temple 
of  ignorance;  and  three  or  four  generations  have, 
in  some  cases,  proved  insufficient  to  root  out  their 
predilection  for  the  leaden  deity  so  long  worshipped 
within  its  walls*     German  schools  have,  however, 
done  much  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  idol ; 
and  it  may  be  anticipated,  that  even  German  ob- 
stinacy will  at  last  be  brought  to  exchange  the 
Dutch  alphabet  for  that  of  the  country.     There  is 
something  inexplicable  in  national  character,  every 
where  so  distinctly  marked.     A  dozen  years,  and 
the  French  of  Louisiana  are  cementing  themselves 
with  their  new  fellow-citizens,  and  rearing  up  their 
children,  more  or  less,  in  the  language  c^  the  nation; 
¥dnle  the  Dutch  of  Communie-paw,  on  the  shores 
of  the  New- York  Bay,  have  taken  a  century  to 
learn  half-a-dozen  English  words,  and  to  acquire 
the  fifth  part  of  a  new  idea. 
.    If  we  must  seek  the  explanation  of  national 
manners  in   national  institutions  and  early  edu- 
cation,  all  the   characteristics  of  the  American 
admit  of  an  easy  explanation.     The  foreigner  is 
at  first  surprised  to  find  in  the  ordinary  citizen 
4liat  intelligence  and  those  sentiments  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  seek  in  the  writings  of 
l^iilosophers,  and  the  conversation  of  the  most  en- 
lightened.    The  better  half  of  our  education  in 
the  old  worid  consists  of  unlearning :  we  have  to 
unlearn  when  we  come  from  the  nursery,  to  unlearn 
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again  when  we  come  from  the  school,  and  often 
to  continue  unlearning  through  life,  and  to  quit 
the  scene  at  last  without  having  rid  ourselves  of 
half  the  false  notions  which  had  been*  implanted  in 
our  young  minds.  All  this  trouble  is  saved  here. 
The  impressions  received  in  childhood  are  few  and 
simple^  as  are  all  the  elements  of  just  knowledge. 
Wliatever  ideas  may  be  acquired  are  learned  from 
the  page  of  truth,  and  embrace  principles  often 
unknown  to  the  most  finished  scholar  of  Europe. 
Nor  is  the  manner  in  which  education  is  here  con- 
ducted without  its  influence  in  forming  the  cha- 
racter. I  feel  disposed  at  least  to  ascribe  to  it 
that  mild  friendliness  of  demeanor  which  distin* 
guishes  the  American.  It  is  violence  that  begetn 
violence,  and  gentleness,  gentleness.  I  have  ft^ 
quently  heard  it  stated  by  West  Indians,  that  a 
slave  invariably  makes  the  hardest  slave-driver. 
In  English  schools  it  is  well  known  that  the  worst 
used  ^fiig  becomes,  in  his  turn,  the  most  cruel 
tyrant ;  and  in  a  British  ship  of  war  it  will  often 
be  found  that  the  merciless  disciplinarian  has 
learned  his  harshness  in  the  school  of  suffering. 
The  American,  in  his  infancy,  manhood,  or  age» 
never  feels  the  hand  of  oppression.  Violence  is 
positively  forbidden  in  the  schools,  in  the  prisms, 
on  ship-board,  in  the  army ;  — every  where,  in  short, 
where  authority  is  exercised,  it  must  be  exercised 
without  appeal  to  the  argument  of  a  blow. 
Not  long  since  a  master  was  dismissed  from  a 
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public  school,  in  a  neighboring  state,  for  having 
struck  a  boy.  The  little  fellow  was  transformed 
in  a  moment  from  a  culprit  to  an  accuser.  ><  Do 
you  dare  to  strike  me  ?  .you  are  my  teacher,  but 
not  my  tyrant.**  The  school-room  made  common 
cause  in  a  moment :  the  fact  was  enquired  into, 
and  the  master  dismissed.  No  apology  for  the 
punishment  was  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  offence 
which  might  have  provoked  it.  As  my  informer 
observed,  <*  it  was  thought,  that  the  man  who 
could  not  master  his  own  passions  was  unfit  to 
control  the  passions  of  others ;  besides,  that  he 
had  infringed  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  forfeited 
the  respect  of  his  scholars.**  By  this  early  exemp- 
tion from  arbitrary  power,  the  boy  acquires  feelings 
and  habits  which  abide  with  him  through  life.  He 
feels  his  own  importance  as  a  human  and  a  thinking 
bekig;  and  learns  to  regard  violence  as  equally 
degrading  to  him  who  exercises  it,  and  to  him  who 
submits  to  it.  You  will  perceive  how  the  seeds  of 
pride  and  gentleness  are  thus  likely  to  spring  up 
together  in  the  same  mind.  In  the  proper  union 
and  tempering  of  these  two  qualities  were,  perhaps, 
found  the  perfection  of  national  as  well  as  of  in- 
dividual character. 

In  the  education  of  women.  New  England  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  peculiarly  liberal.  The 
ladies  of  the  eastern  states  are  frequently  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  solid  acquirements,  the  modem 
and  even  the  dead  languages,?  and  a  wide  scope  of 
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reading;  the  consequence  is,  that  their  manners 
have  the  character  of  being  more  composed  than 
those  of  my  gay  young  friends  in  this  quarter.  I 
have  already  stated,  in  one  of  my  earlier  letters^ 
that  the  public  •  attention  is  now  every  ^here 
turued  to  the  improvement  of  female  education. 
In  some  states,  colleges  for  girls  are  established 
under  the  eye  of  the  legislature,  in  which  are 
taught  all  those  important  branches  of  knowledge 
that  your  friend  Dr.  Rush  conceived  to  be  so 
requisite. 

In  other  countries  it  may  seem  of  little  conse- 
quence to  inciilcate  upon  the  female  mind  **,  the 
principles  of  government,  and  the  obligations  of 
patriotism  ;**  but  it  was  wisely  foreseen  by  that 
venerable  apostle  of  liberty,  that  in  a  country 
where  a  mother  is  charged  with  the  formation  of 
an  infant  mind  that  is  to  be  called  in  future  to 
judge  of  the  laws  and  support  the  liberties  of  a 
republic,  the  mother  herself  should  well  under- 
stand those  laws,  and  estimate  those  liberties. 
Personal  accomplishments  and  the  more  orna- 
mental branches  of  knowledge  should  certainly  in 
America  be  made  subordinate  to  solid  inform-^ 
ation.  This  is  perfectly  the  case  with  jrespect  to 
the  men ;  as  yet  the  women  have  been  educated 
too  much  afler  the  European  manner.  French, 
Italian,  dancing,  drawing,  engage  the  hours  of  the 
one  sex,  (and  this  but  too  commonly  in  a  lax  and 
eyeless  way,)  while  the  more  appropriate  studies 
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of  thte  Other  are  philosophy,  history,  political  eco- 
nomy, and  the  exact  sciences ;  it  follows,  conse* 
quently  that  after  the  spirits  of  youth  have  some- 
what subsided,  the  two  sexes  have  less  in  common 
iti  their  pursuits  and  turn  of  thinking  than  is 
desirable  ;  a  woman  of  a  powerful  intellect  will  of 
course  seize  upon  the  new  topics  presented  to  her 
by  the  conversation  of  her  husband.  Thf  less 
vigorous,  or  the  more  thoughtless  mind,  is  not 
easily  brought  to  forego  trifling  pursuits  for  those 
which  occupy  the  stronger  reason  of  its  com- 
panion. 

I  must  remark,  that  in  no  particular  is  the  liberal 
philosophy  of  the  Americans  more  hon<orably 
evinced  than  in  the  place  which  is  awarded  to 
women.  The  prejudices  still  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
though  now  indeed  somewhat  antiquated,  which 
would  confine  the  female  library  to  romances, 
poetry,  and  belles  lettres,'  and  female  conversation 
to  the  last  new  publication,  new  bonnet,  and  pas 
seulf  are  entirely  unknown  here.  The  women  are 
assuming  their  place  as  thinking  beings,  not  in 
despite  of  the  men,  but  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
their  enlarged  views  and  exertions  as  fathers  and 
l^islators. 

1  may  seem  to  be  swerving  a  little  from  my 
subject ;  but  as  I  have  adverted  to  the  place  ac- 
corded to  women  in  one  particular,  I  may  as  well 
now  reply  to  your  question  regarding  their  general 
condition.     It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  impos- 
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sible  for  women  to  stand  in  higher  estimation  than 
they  do  here.  .  The  deference  that  is  paid  to  them 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  has  often  occasioned 
me  as  much  surprise  as  pleasure. 

In  domestic  life  there  is  a  tenderness  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  to  his  weaker  helpmate,  and 
this  in  all  situations  of  life  that  I  believe  in  no 
country  is  surpassed,  and  in  few  equalled.  No 
cavaUere  servente  of  a  lady  of  fashion,  no  sighing 
lover,  who  has  just  penned  a  sonnet  to  his  "  mis- 
tress's eyebrow,**  ever  rendered  more  delicate  at- 
tentions to  the  idol  of  his^  fancy  than  I  have  seen 
rendered  by  an  American  farmer  or  mechanic,  not 
to  say  gentleman,  to  the  companion  of  his  life. 
The  wife  and  daughters  of  the  laboring  citizen 
are  always  found  neatly  dressed  and  occupied  at 
home  in  household  concerns :  no  field  labour  is 
ever  imposed  upon  a  woman  ;  and  I  believe  that  it 
would  outrage  the  feelings  of  an  American,  what^ 
ever  be  his  station,  should  he  see  her  engaged  in 
any  toil  seemingly  unsuited  to  her  strength.  In 
travelling,  I  have  myself  often  met  with  a  refine- 
ment of  civility  from  men,  whose  exterior  pro- 
mised only  the  roughness  of  the  mechanic,  or 
working  farmer,  that  I  should  only  have  looked 
for  from  the  polished  gentleman. 

Perhaps  the  condition  of  women  affords,  in  all 
countries,  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  character  of  men.  Where  we  find  the  weaker 
sex  burdened  with  hard  labour,  we  may  ascribe  to 
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the  stronger,  something  of  the  savage  ;  and  where 
we  see  the  former  deprived  of  fre6  agency,  we  shall 
find  in  the  latter  much  of  the  sensualist.  I  know 
not  a  circumstance  which  more  clearly  marks  in 
England  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  national 
ihoirals  than  the  shackles  now  forged  for  the 
rising  generation  of  women.  Perhaps  these  are  as 
yet  more  exclusively  laid  upon,  what  are  termed, 
the  highest  class  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  thousands 
of  our  countrywomen  in  the  middle  ranks,  whose 
mothers,  or  certainly  whose  grandmothers,  could 
ride  unattended  from  the  Land's  End  to  the 
border,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  or  with  an  un- 
married friend  of  the  other  sex,  armed  with  all 
the  unsuspecting  virtue  of  Eve  before  her  fall;  —  I 
apprehend  that  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
these  matrons  are  now  condemned  to  walk  in 
leading-strings  from  the  cradle  to  the  altar,  if  not 
to  the  grave,  —  taught  to  see  in  the  other  sex  a 
race  of  seducers  rather  than  protectors,  and  of 
liiasters  rather  than  companions.  Alas  for  the 
morals  of  a  country  when  female  dignity  is  con- 
founded with  helplessness,  and  the  guardianship 
of  a  woman's  virtue  transferred  from  herself  to 
others  !  If  any  should  doubt  the  effect  produced 
by  the  infringement  of  female  liberty  upon  the 
female  mind,  let  them  consider  the  dress  of  the 
present  generation  of  English  women.  This  will. 
Sufficiently  settle  the  question  without  a  reference 
to  the  pages  of  the  daily  journals.     Of  the  two 
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extremes  it  is  better  to  see  a  woman,  as  in  Scotland, 
bent  over  the  glebe,  mingling  the  sweat  of  her 
brow  with  that  of  her  churlish  husband  or  more 
churlish  son,  than  to  see  her  gradually  sinking 
into  the  childish  dependence  of  a  Spanish  donna. 

The  liberty  here  enjoyed  by  tlie  young  women 
often  occasions  some  surprise  to  foreigners ;  who, 
contrasting  it  with  the  constraint  imposed  on  the 
female  youth  of  Paris  or  London,  are  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  ,  freedom  of  the  national  manners 
witii  the  purity  of  the  national  morals :  but  con- 
fidence and  innocence  are  twin-sisters ;  and  shoirid 
the  American  women  ever  resign  the  guardianship 
of  their  own  virtue,  the  lawyers  of  these  democra- 
cies will  probably  find  as  good  occupation  in  pro*- 
secuting  suits  for  divorce  as  those  of  any  of  the 
monarchies  of  Europe.  • 

*  Tlie  law  of  divorce  is  one  so  little  referred  to  in  America 
that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  hear  or  enquire  how  it  stood. 
In  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  however,  there  is  a  very  singular 
regulation.  As  it  was  explained  to  me  : : —  if  a  married  couple 
shall  give  in  to  the  civil  magistrate  a  mutual  declaration,  that 
they  are  desirous  of  separating,  from  (as  the  French  would 
express  it)  incompatibilitS^  and  shall  then  live  entirely  apart, 
but  within  the  precincts  of  the  state,  for  two  full  years,  con- 
ducting themselves  with  propriety  during  that  period,  they  niay 
obtain,  upon  application,  a  disannulment  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract. I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  few  had  ever  sought  the 
benefit  of  the  act;  and  that  of  those  who  had  applied  for  it,  some 
had  broken  the  exacted  stipulations  before  the  expiration  of  the 
two  years.  Might  it  not  tend  to  cement  rather  than  weaken 
the  marriage  tie  throughout  the  world,  if  every  country  had  a 
Rhode  Island  ? 
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I  often  lament,  that  in  the  rearing  of  women,  so 
little  attention  should  be   commonly  paid  to  the 
exercise  of  the  bodily  organs ;  to  invigorate  the 
body  is  to  invigorate  the  mind,  and  Heaven  knows 
that  the  weaker  sex  have  much  cause  to  be  ren- 
dered  strong  in  both.     In  the  happiest  country 
their  condition  is  sufficiently  hard.     Have  they 
talents  ?    It  is  difficult  to  turn  them  to  account. 
Ambition  ?      The  foad  to  honourable   distinction 
IS  shut  against  them.      A  vigorous  intellect  ?     It 
is  broken  down  by  siiflerings,  bodily  and  mental. 
The  lords  of  creation  receive  innumerable,  incal- 
culable advantages  from  the  hand  of  nature  ;  and 
At  must  be  admitted,  that  they  every  where  take 
sufficient  care  to  foister  the  advantages  with  which 
they  are  endowed;     There,  is  something  so  flatter- 
ing to  human  vanity  in  the  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority, that  it  is  little  surprising  if  men  husband 
with  jealousy  that  which  nature  has  enabled  them 
to  usurp  over  the   daughters  of  Eve.-    Love  of 
power  more  frequently  originates  in  vanity  than 
pride,  (two  qualities,  by  the  way,  which  are  often 
confounded,)     and  is,    consequently,    y6t    more 
peculiarly  the  sin  of  little  than  of  great  minds. 
Now,    an    overwhelming    proportion    of  human 
minds  appertain  to  the  former  class,  and  must  be 
content  to  soothe   their  self-love  by  considering 
the  weakness   of  others   rather  than   their   own 
strength.     You  will  say,  this  is  severe ;  is  it  not 
true  ?    In  what  consists  the  greatness  of  a  despot  ? 
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In  his  own  intrinsic  merits  ?    No ;  in  the  degnu 
dation  of  the  multitude  who  surround  him.     What 
feeds  the  vanity  of  a  patrician  ?  The  consciousness 
of  any  virtue  that  he  inherits  with  his  blood? 
The  list  of  his  senseless  progenitors  would  proba^ 
bly  soon  cease  to  command  his  respect  if  it  did  not 
enable  him  to  command  that  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
**  But  what,''  I  hear  you  ask,  **  has  this  to  do  with 
the  condition  of  womeb  ?    Do  you  mean  to  com- 
pare men  collectively  to  the  despot  aad  the  patri- 
cian ?"     Why  not  ?    The  vanity  of  the  despot  and 
the  patrician  is  fed  by  the  folly  of  their  fellow-meiH 
and  so  is  that  of  their  sex  collectively  soothed  by 
the  dependence  of  women  :  it  pleases  them  better 
to  find  in  their  companion  a  fragile  vine,  clinging 
to  their  firm  trunk  for  support ;  than  a  vigorous 
tree  with  whose  branches  they  may  mingle  theirs. 
I  believe  they  sometimes  repent  of  their  ch<Mce 
when  the  vine  has  weighed  the  oak  to  the  ground. 
It  is  difficult,  in  walking  through  the  world,  not  to 
laugh  at  the  consequences  which,  sooner  or  later^ 
overtake  men's  follies  ;  but  when  these  are  visited 
upon  women  I  feel  mo^  disposed  to  sigh.    Bom 
to  endure  the  worst  afflictions  of  fortune,  they  are 
enervated  in  soul  and  body  lest  the  storm  should 
not  visit  them  sufficiently    rudely.      Instead  of 
essaying  to  counteract  the  unequal  law  of  nature, 
it  seems  the  object  of  man  to  visit  it  upon  his 
weaker  helpmate  more  harshly  j    it  is  well,  how- 
ewer^  that  his  folly  recoils  upon  his  own  head ;  and 
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that  the  fate  of  the  sexes  is  sq  entwined,  that  the 
dignity  of  the  one  must  rise  or  fall  with  that  of  the 
other. 

In  America  much  certainly  is  done  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  women ;  and  as  their  education 
idiaU  become,  more  and  more,  the  concern  of  the 
state,  their  character  may  aspire  in  each  succeeding 
generation  to  a  higher  standard.  The  Republic, 
L  am  persuaded,  will  be  amply  repaid  for  any 
trouble  or  expense  that  may  be  thus  bestowed. 
In  her  struggles  for  liberty,  ipuch  of  her  virtue 
emanated  from  the  wives  and  daughters  of  her 
senators  and  soldiers,  and  to  preserve  to  her  sons 
the  energy  of  freemen  and  patriots,  she  must 
strengthen  that  energy  in  her  daughters.  * 

To  invigorate  the  character,  however,  it  is  not 
9ufficiei\t  to  cultivate  the  mind.  The  body  also 
must  be  trained  to  wholesome  exercise,  and  the 
X^erves  braced  to  bear  those  extremes  of  climate 
which  here  threaten  to  enervate  the  more  weakly 
£rame.  It  is  the  union  of  bodily  and  mental 
vigor  in  the  male  population  of  America  which 
imparts  to  it  that  peculiar  energy  of  character 
which  in  its  first  infancy  drew  forth  so  splendid  a 
panegyric  from  the  British  orator  :  «  What  in  the 
world  is  equal  to    it?"     exclaimed     Mr.  Burke, 

^  In  the  revolutionary  war  the  enthusiaBm  of  the  won^en  is 
admowledged  to  have  greatly  assisted  that  of  the  men.  In  all 
succetsfal  struggles  f&r  liberty  I  believe  the  same  co-operation 
of  the  sexes  will  be  found  to  have  existed. 
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?•  whilst  we  follow  them  (the  colonists)  among 
the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them 
penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis*  Streights,  whilst  we  are 
looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  we 
hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite 
region  of  polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes, 
and  engaged  under  the  frozen  sgrpentof  the  south. 
Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and 
romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambi- 
tion, is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  victorious  industry  ;  nor  is  the  equi- 
noctial heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the 
accumulated  winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  know 
that  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike 
the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the 
longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by 
their  fisheries ;  no  climate  that  is  not  witness  to 
their  toils.*'  • 

Now,  though  it  is  by  no  means  requisite  that 
the  American  women  should  emulate  the  men 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  whale,  the  felling  of  the 
forest,  or  the  shooting  of  wild  turkies,  they  might, 
with  advantage,  be  taught  in  eariy  youth  to  excel 
in  the  race,  to  hit  a  mark,  to  swim,  and  in  short  to 
use  every  exercise  which  could  impart  vigor  to 
their  frames  and  independence  to  their  minds. 

*  Speech  on  conciliation  with  America. 
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But  I  have  dwelt  enough  upon  this  subject,  and 
jou  will,  perhaps,  apprehend  that  I  am  about  to 
subjoin  a  Utopian  plan  of  national  education: 
no;  I  leave  this  to  the  Republic  herself;  and, 
wishing  all  success  to  her  endeavours,  I  bid  you 
fiu-ewelL 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

RKJLIGION.  TEMPER      OF      THE      DIFFERENT      SECTS.  — 

ANECDOTES. 

New-York,  March,  1820. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

Yes,  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  see  how  travelleiB 
contradict  each  other.  One  says  things  are  white, 
and  another  that  they  are  black ;  some  write  that 
the  Americans  have  no  religion,  and  others  that 
they  are  a  race  of  fanatics.  One  traveller  tells  ns, 
that  they  are  so  immersed  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
Republic  as  not  to  have  a  word  to  throw  at  a 
stranger,  and  another,  that  they  never  think  about 
politics    at    all,    and    talk   nonsense  eternally.* 

*  Compare  Mr.  Fearon  and  Lieutenant  Hall  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  both  are  equally  far  from 
the  truth.  That  the  Americans  never  trouble  themselves 
about  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  which  is  the  assertioD  of  the 
former,  seems  scarcely  to  merit  refutation.  That  they  are  so 
immersed  in  them  as  to  be  **  habitually  serious  and  silent," 
surely  found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  the  latter  after  an  even- 
ing passed  with  some  citizen,  of  whom  nature  had  made  mn 
original.  But  if  this  observation,  as  applied  to  the  men,  appears 
strange,  when  applied  to  the  women,  it  appears  absolutely  in- 
comprehensible. I  think  this  intelligent  officer  was  looking  at 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  instead  of  the  young  women  of 
New  York  and   Philadelphia,   when  he  drew  his  portrait  of 
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•  •  •  •  may  well  ask  what  he  is  to  believe  j  but  he 
flatters  me  too  much  if  he  be  willing  to  refer  the 
matter  to  my  decision.  He  may  argue  thus,  how- 
ever, for  himself:  if  the  Americans  had  no  religion, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  no 
churches ;  and  if  they  were  a  race  of  fanatics,  it  is 
equally  to  be  presumed  that  they  would  force 
people  to  go  into  them.  We  know  that  they  have 
churches,  and  do  not  force  people  to  go  into  them, 
nor. force  people  io  pay  for  them^  and  yet  they  are 
paid  for,  and  filled. 

It  is  impossible  to  apply  any  general  rule  to  so 
wide  spread  a  community  as  this.  Perhaps  Sei- 
dell's were  the  best :  "  Religion  is  like  the  fashion. 
One  man  wears  his  doublet  slashed,  another  laced, 
another  plain,  but  every  man  has  a  doublet.  So 
every  man  has  his  religion.  They  differ  about 
trimming.''  But  we  cannot  subjoin  another  axiom 
of  the  same  philosopher;  **  Every  religion  is  a  get- 


them  :  —  or,  perhaps,  it  was  that  they  mistook  him  for  the  Mar- 
quis.  The  licentious  pen  of  the  French  nobleman  knew  how 
to  traduce  those  who  gave  way  to  the  innocent  gaiety  of  their 
hearts  in  his  presence,  as  well  as  to  ridicule  those  who  had 
awed  him  by  their  reserve.  *  Perhaps  the  young  women  of 
America  are  now  somewhat  too  suspicious  of  European 
cavaliers.  I  have  often  perceived  that  the  entrance  of  a 
foreign  traveller  into  a  party  has  damped  the  hilarity  of  the 
evening. 

•  See  the  travels  of  BriMKM  de  Warville. 
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ting  religion."     It  gets  nothing ;  and  so,  whatever 
it  be,  it  is  sincere  and  harmless. 

Some  contend  that  liberality  is  only  indifierence ; 
perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  so.  Perse- 
cution undoubtedly  fans  zeal,  but  such  zeal  as  it 
.ia  usually  better  to  be  without.  •  I  do  not  per- 
ceive  any  want  of  religion  in  America.  There 
are  sections  of  the  country  where  some  might 
think  there  is  too  much,  at  least  that  its  temper  is 
too  stem  and  dogmatical.  71)is  has  long  been 
said  of  New-England,  and,  undoubtedly,  the 
Puritan  ancestry  of  her  citizens  is  still  discernible 
as  well  in  the  coldness  of  their  manners,  as  in  the 
rigidity  of  their  creed.  .  But  it  is  wonderful  how 
fast  these  distinctions  are  disappearing.  An  officer 
of  the  American  navy,  a  native  of  New-England, 
told  me,  that  when  a  boy  he  had  sooner  dared  to 
pick  a  neighbour's  pocket  on  a  Saturday,  than  to 
have  smiled  on  a  Sunday.  <<  I  have  since  travelled 
through  all  parts  of  the  union,  and  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  and  have  learned,  consequently, 
that  there  are  all  ways  of  thinking;  and  I  find  now 
that  my  fellow-countrymen  are  learning  the  same.^' 

You  will  conceive  how  great  -is  the  change 
wrought  in  the  religious  temper  of  the  Eastern 
States,  when  I  mention^  that  the  Unitarian  faith 
has  been  latterly  introduced,  and,  in  some  parts, 
has  made  such  rapid  progress  as  promises,  ere 
long,  to  supersede  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  There 
were,  of  course,  some  vehement  pulpit  fulminations 
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in  Massachussets  whe«  these  -mild  teachers  of 
morals  and  simple  Christianity  first  made  their 
appearance.  But,  fortunately,  Calvin  could  no 
longer  bum  Servetus,  however  much  he  might 
scold  at  him  ;  and,  having  scolded  till  he  was  tired, 
he  laid  down  tlie  "  drum  ecclesiastic,'*  and  left 
his  gentle  adversary  to  lead  his  flock"  to  heaven 

"  after  his  own  way.  This  affords,  I  believe,  the 
only  instance  of  war  waged  by  American  theolo* 
gians  since  the  days  of  the-  revolution.  Polemics, 
indeed^  is  not  a  science  at  all  in  fashion ;  nor  ever 
Kkely  to  be  so.  Where  no  law  says  what  is  ortho- 
doxy, no  man  is  entitled  to  say  what  is  heresy ; 
or,  if  he  should  assume  to  himself  the  right,  it  is 
clear  that  he  will  only  be'  laughed  at.    It  required, 

,  however,  some  years  to  satisfy  the  Whole  American 
community  of  this  fact.     Although  few  cared  to 
contend  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the 
vehemence  of  the  Calvinists  of  Massachussets,  the 
Unitarians  had  still  some  prejudices  to  encounter 
in  other  parts  of  the  Unibn.     Philadelphia,  and 
even   New  York,   had   their  zealots  as   well  as 
fioston.     In  the  latter  city,  they  were  few,  but 
perhaps  more  noisy  on  that  very  account.     It  is 
some  years  siYice,  a  Calvinistic  preacher  here  ex- 
claimed to  the   non-elect  of   his   congregation, 
«<  Ha!  ha!  you  think  to  get  through  the  gates 
of  heaven,-  by  laying  hold  of  my  coat ;  but  Til 
take  care  to  hold  up  the  skirts.*'     Such  an  inti* 
tnation,  we  may  suppose,  not  much  calculated  to 


conciliate  the  vaccillatkig  heretics.  The  teacher 
who  points  the  way  to  heaven^  through  paths  of 
peace,  and  by  the  candor  and  gentleness  of  his 
judgments,  leads  us  to  worship  with  him  a  God  of 
love  and  mercy,  may  easily  draw  into  his  fold  the 
children  of  such  a  merciless  fanatic. 

American  ■  religion,  of  whatever  sect,  ( jnd  it 
includes  all  the  sects  under  heaven,)  is  of  a  quiet 
and  unassuming  character ;  no  way  disputatious, 
even  when  more  doctrinal  than  the  majority  may 
think  wise.  1  do  not  include  the  strolling 
methodists  and  shaking  quakers,  and  sects  with 
unutterable  names  and  deranged  imaginations,  who 
are  found  in  some  odd  comers  of*  this  wide  world, 
beating  time  to  the  hymns  of  Mother  Ann,  and 
working  out  the  millennium  by  abstaining  from 
marriage.  • 

The  perfect  cordiality  of  all  the  various  religious 
fraternities  might  sometimes  lead  a  stranger  to 
consider  tbeir  members  as  more  indifferent  to  the 
faith  they  so  quietly  profess  than  they  really  are. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  body  scattered 
through  the  communityr  who  are  attached  to  no 


.  *  The  SkakerSf  as  they  are  called,  emigrated  to  America 
flome  forty  years  ago.  Ann  Lee,  or  Mother  Ann^  their  spiritual 
leader,  was  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  General  I«ee,  who  tpok  ^ 
nctive  a  p&rt  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  She  became  de* 
rapged,  as  it  is  said,  from  family  misfortunes ;  fancied  herself 
a  second  Virgin  Mary,  and  found  followers,  as  Joanna  South* 
cote  and  Jemima  Wilkinson  did  after  her. 

•       •    • 
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establishment ;  but  ^  they  never  trouble  their 
neighbors  with  their  opinions,  neither  do  their 
neighbors  trouble  them  with  theirs.  The  extent 
to  which  this  liberaHty  is  carried,  even  by  the  most 
dogmatical  of  the  churches,  is  now  well  evinced  in 
New  England.  In  one  or  two  of  her  theological 
colleges,  the  practice  continued,  till  within  some 
years,  of  inculcating  one  creed  exclusively  under  the 
protection  of  the  legislature  ;  but  the  legislature 
have  now  left  teachers  and  students  to  themselves, 
and  even  Connecticut  has  iSnally  done  away  the 
last  shadow  of  the  privileges  of  her  congrega- 
tionalists.  It  really  does  seem  possible  for  fa- 
naticism, or  something  very  like  it,  and  liberality 
to  go  together.  It  is-  not  long  since,  in  some 
of  the  New  England  states,  there  was  an  edict 
in  force,  that  no  man  should  travel  on  a  Sun- 
day ;  and  this,  while  all  men  were  eligible  to 
the  highest   honors  of   the  state,   let   them  be- 

9 

lieve   or  disbelieve  as  little  or  as  much  as  they 
might.* 

Alluding  to  this  edict  recalls  to  me  the  adven- 
ture of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  which,  as  it  may 

*  The  constitutions  of  two  or  three  of  the  states  require, 
that  the  chief  officers  shall  be  Christians,  or,  at  least,  believe 
in  a  God ;  but,  as  no  feligious  test  is  enforced,  the  law  is,  in 
fkct,  a  dead  letter.  By  the  constitution  of  every  state  in  the 
Union)  an  affirmation  is  equal  to  an  oath;,  it  is  at  the  option  of 
the  asseverator  either  to  invoke  the  name  of  God,  or  to  affirm, 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law,  in  cases  of  breach  of 
faith. 
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elucidate  the  good  humor  with  which  this  people 
yield  to  the  whims  of  each  other,  I  will  repeat  to 
you. 

The  good  farmer  was  bound  on  his  way  to 
Boston^  and  found  himself  within  the  precincts  of 
Connecticut  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Aware  of  the 
law  of  Calvin,  but  still  "being  in  haste  to  proceed, 
our  traveller  thought  of  shifting  himself  from  the 
back  of  his  steed  into  the  mail  which  chanced  to 
overtake  him,  and  which,  appertaining  to  the 
United  States,  was  not  under  the  law  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  driver  advised  him  to  attach  his  steed 
to  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  thinking  that  when 
they  should  have  passed  through  a  certain  town 
which  lay  before  them,  the  honest  farmer  might 
remount  in  safety  ;  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
the  citizens  were  just  stepping  forth  from  their 
doors,  on  their  way  to  church,  when  the  graceless 
horse,  with  a  saddle  on  his  back,  passed  before 
them.  Stopping  at  the  inn,  a  citizen  made  up  to 
the  side  of  the  vehicle,  and  civilly  demanded  if  the 
horse  was  his  ;  and  if  he  was  aware  that  the  sab- 
bath was  a  day  of  rest,  not  only  by  the  law  df  God, 
but  by  the  law  of  Connecticut.  The  Pennsyl- 
vanian  as  civilly  replied,  that  the  horse  was  his; 
begged  to  return  thanks  in*  his  name  for  the  care 
shown  to  his  ease  and  his  morals  ;  and  offered  to 
surrender  the  keeping  of  both,  until  his  return,  to 
the  individual  who  addressed  him.     <<  I  will  most 
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willingly  lodge  the  horse  iu  my  stable,  and  his 
master  in  my  house,"  returned  the  other  ;  *•  but 
the  people  will  not  see  with  pleasure*  the  beast 
keeping  the  commandments,  and  the  man  Ji^reaking 
them,''  ''  Well,  friend  ;  then  beast  and  man  shall 
keep  them  together.  I  will  eat  your  dinner,  and 
be  shall  eat  your  hay ;  arid,  to  begin  things  pro- 
perly>  you  shall  show  him  to  the  stable,  and  his 
master  to  the  church."  The  compact  was  ful- 
filled to  *the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  the 
Pennsylvanian  only  allowing  himself,  through  the 
day,  gently  to  animadvert  upon  this  abridgement 
of  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  decree  of  the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  which 
might  not  alw^ays  be  as  agreeable  to-them  as,  in  this 
case,  it  was  to  him ;  and  departed  the  next  moiii- 
ing,  assuring  his  host  that  he  should  be  happy 
to  repay  his  hospitality  to  him  or  his  friends, 
whenever  either  might  choose  to  travel  his  way 
on  a  Sunday,  or  a  Saturday,  or  any  day  of  the 
seven. 

Some  years  afterwards,  standing  one  Sunday 
morning  at  the  gate  of  his  own' farm,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  he  perceived  a  man  riding  along  the  road, 
and  driving  before  him  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  As 
he  approached,  our  farmer  recognized  him  for  a 
neighbor  of  his  fi-devant  host  in  Connecticut. 
««  Ah,  friend  !  that's  an  odd  occupation  you  are 
following  on  a  Sunday!"     "  True,"  replied  the 
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man  of  New  England,  and  so  I  liave  chosen  a  by- 
roady  that  I  may  not  offend  the  scrupulous.'* 
"  Yes,  friend;  but  supposing  you  oftendme?.  and 
supposing,  too,,  that  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
should  have  passed  a  law  which  comes  in  force  this 
day,  that  neither  man  nor  beast  shall  travel  on  a 
Sunday  ?*'  "  Oh  !'*  replied  the  other,  "  I  have  no 
intention  to  disobey  your  laws  ;  if  that  be  the 
case,  I  will  put  up  at  the  next  town.**  "  No, 
no ;  'you  may  just  put  up  here.  I  will  show 
your  sheep  to  the  stable,  and,  if  you  be  willing, 
yourself  to  the  church.'*  This  was  done  accord- 
ingly }  and  the  next  morning  the  Pennsylvanian, 
shaking  hands  with  his  Connecticut  friend,  begged 
him  to  inform  his  old  acquaintance,  when  he  should 
return  home,  that  the  .traveller  and  his  horse 
hsid  not  forgotten  their  sabbath-day*s  rest  in  his 
dwelling,  and  that,  unbacked  by  a  law  of  the 
legislature,  they  had  equally  enforced  the  law  of 
God  upon  his  neighbor  and  his  neighbor*s 
sheep.** 

There  is  a  curious  spirit  of  opposition  in  the 
human  mind.  I  see  your  papers  full  of  anathe- 
mas against  blasphemous  pamphlets.  We  have  no 
such  things  here  ;  and  why  ?  Because  every  man 
is  free  to  write  them ;  and  because  every  man  en- 
joys his  own  opinion,  without  any  arguing  about 
the  matter.  Where  religion  never  arms  the  hand 
of  power^  she  is  never  obnoxious ;  where  she  is 
seated  modestly  at  the  domestic  hearth,  whispering 
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peace  and  immortal  hope  to  infancy  and  age, 
she  is  always  respected,  even  by  those  .who  may 
not  themselves  feel  the  force  of  her  arguments. 
This  is  truly  the  case  here ;  and  the  world  has  my 
wish,  and,  I  am  sure,  yours  also,  that  it  may  be  the 
case  every  where. 
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ACCOUNT    OF    COLONEL   EUGEE. —^  OBSERVATIONS   ON    THE 

CLIMATE,    &C. 

New  Jersey,  April,  1820. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

• 

I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  reply  to  the 
question  contained  in  the  letter  now  before  me» 
and  this  without  any  trouble,  as  I  am  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  some  near  re- 
latives of  the  individual  about  whom  you  enquire. 
Colonel  Eugee  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  member  of  a  family  remarkable  (so  far  at 
least  as  ray  acquaintance  with  it  extends)  for  ardor 
of  character  and  distinguished  talents.  He  passed 
to  London  in  his  youth  to  complete  his  medical 
studies,  and  was  thus  engaged  when  the  news 
reached  him  of  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of 
General  La  Fayette,  whom  he  had  learned  from 
his  infancy  to  respect  as  the  companion  in  arms  of 
his  father,  and  the  champion  of  his  country's 
liberties.  He  instantly  conceived  the  project  of 
devoting  his  time,  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
his  life,  to  efiect  the  rescue  of  the  illustrious 
captive.  Having  digested  his  scheme,  and  finding 
that  a  coadjutor  would  be  necessary,  he  took  into 
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his  confidence  a  young  German,  a  companion  of 
his  studies,  and  embarked  with  him  for  Holland. 
The  story  of  the  attempted  rescue,  as  commonly 
told,  is  pretty  accurate ;  the  best  that  I  remember 
to  have  seen,  was  in  a  number  of  the  Annual 
Register.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
incidents  which  defeated  the  scheme,  and  gave 
back  the  rescued  La  Fayette  to  his  prison,  and 
made  his  generous  deliverer  also  an  inhabitant  of 
the  gloomy  dungeons  of  Olmutz.  The  sufferings 
of  the  young  American,  after  the  failure  of  the 
attempt,  were  cruelly  severe ;  alone,  in  a  dank  and 
stony  cell,  apprehensive  fon  the  safety,  even  for 
life  of  La  Fayette,  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
friend;  now' cursing  his  own  rashness,  which  had 
perhaps  doubled  the  sufferings  of  him'  he  came  to 
rescue,  and  now  the  untoward  chances  which  had 
defeated  his  attempt  when  so  near  success ;  — -  this 
fever  of  the  spirit  soon  fell  on  the  blood,  and,  for 
three  weeks,  delirium  rendered  him  insensible  to 
the  horrors  of  his  dungeon.  Without  assistance  of 
any  kind  that  he  can  recollect,  how  the  fever  left 
him,  he  knows  not ;  the  damps  and  confinement  ill 
forwarded  the  recovery  of  his  strength  j  stretched 

a 

on  the  stones,  he  sought  to  divert  his  mind  by 
laying  plans  for  his  future  life,  if  his  prison-dooris 
should  ever  be  opened,  but  for  his  corpse.  What 
18  singular,  he  has  followed  out  the  mode  of  life  he 
then  amused  himself  with  scheming. 

The  first  human  sound  that  reached  him  was  the 
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cry  of  a  trhild  (for  the  keeper  who  supplied  him 
with  bread  and  water,  made  neither  query  nor 
reply).  ^*  A  child !  then  there  must  be  a  woman, 
and  where  there  is  a  woman,  there  may  be  com- 
passion." So  saying,  he  crawled  towards  the  wall, 
at  the  top* of  which  was  the  grate  that  admitted 
light,  air,  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons  ; 
often  he  listened,  watched,  and  called,  till  at  last 
a  woman's  face  was  stooped  towards  the  grate }  he 
tried  French,  which  fortunately  she  could  reply  to. 
"  You  are'  a  mother ;"  such  was  the  manner  of  his 
address,  to  remove  her  scruples ;  "  I  have  a  mo- 
ther, for  her  sake  have  pity  on  her  son!"  After 
a  good  deal  of  pathetic  entreaty,  she  promised  to 
bring  him  back  an  answer  to  his  inquiries,  and  to 
procure  for  him  a  German  grammar.  He  learned 
that  his  friend  was  in  a  dungeon  in  the  same 
fortress,  and  that  La  Fayette  was  in  tolerable 
health,  but  in  jstricter  confinement  than  ever.  The 
grammar  was  squeezed  through  the  bars,  another 
book  was  afterwards  procured,  and  thus  he  ac* 
quired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  German.  Ailer 
some  time,  he  told  his  visitor,  that  his  grammar 
had  afforded  him  so  much  amusement,  that  if  she 
could  discover  the  grate  of  his  friend's  prison,  he 
wished  she  would  convey  it  to  him.  Having  in 
vain  tried  to  mak^  intelligible  marks,  upon  the 
paper,  he  made  some  with  a  pi§ce  of  mortar, 
scraped  from  the  wall,  upon  a  black  silk  handker- 
chief that  he  took  from  his  neck,  and  in  which  he 
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folded  the  grammar ;  this,  with  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  was  squeezed  again  through  the  bars,  and 
in  a  few  days  was  returned,  some  words  of  English 
in  reply  having  been  scraped  by  his  friend  upon 
the  cover,  satisfying  Eugee  as  to  his  health,  Th$ 
granmiar  was  his  only  amusement  through  the  re- 
maining months  of  his  imprisonment,  which  were 
in  all  eight.  The  representations  of  Washington 
procured  his  release,  after  a  trial  where  he  pleaded 
his  own  cause  in  French  :  it  was  short,  and  simply, 
but  eloquently  stated,  that  he  and  his  friend  had 
no  accomplices,  and  no  motives  but  those  sup- 
plied by  their  own  enthusiasm ;  that  he  had  not 
sought  to  rescue  a  state-prisoner,  but  the  friend  <^ 
his  father,  of  his  country,  and  of  mankind }  to  pro- 
cure whose  release,  he  would  then  willingly  return 
to  his  dungeon,  and  to  save  whose  life,  he  would 
joyfully  give  his  own.  Having  concluded,  the 
judge  (whose  German  title  I  forget),  ordered  hiih 
to  leave  the  place  withih  so  many  hours,  and  to  be 
put  of  Germany  within  so  many  days ;  and  then, 
leaving  his  seat,  and  approaching  him,  he  said, 
*<  Young  man,  you  are  chargeable  with  singular 
rashness,  but  I  tell  you,  that,  had  I  to  search  £he 
world  for  a  friend,  from  what  I  have  heard  this 
day,  I  would  seek  him  in  America.*' 

I  may  mention  that  the  young  prisoner  came 
from  his  dungeon  almost  entirely  bald,  and  that 
though  the  strength  of  his  constitution  soon  re- 
moved all  the  other  effects  of  his  unwholesome 
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confinement,  he  never  recovered  his  hair ;  this, 
contrasted  with  the  youth  and  animation  of  his 
countenance,  gave  him  for  many  years  a  very 
singular  appearance.-  Returning  to  his  country, 
misfortune  seemed  to  follow  him ;  entering  the 
house  of  his  brother,  a  bow-window  from  the 
upper  story  fell  on  his  head ;  for  thirteen  days  he 
lay  insensible,  attended  by  his  brother  with  ago- 
nized affection*  What  struck  me  as  a  fine  instance 
of  greatness  of  mind,  when  the  surgeon,  perceiving 
the  skull  to  be  injured,  proposed  trepanning,  which 
he  thought  might  save  life,  though  without  the 
hope  of  preserving  the  reason.  "  No,*'  said  his 
brother,  *•  never  shall  he  live  to  be  so  different 
from  what  he  was.  I  know  his  soul,  and  choose  for 
him  in  preferring  death."  He  repaid  his  cares, 
however,  by  a  perfect  recovery,  when  his  brother, 
who  was  possessed  of  a  large  property,  entreated 
him  to  share  his  fortune ;  this,  however,  he  stren- 
uously refused,  and  settled  in  Charleston  as  a* 
physician.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  became  at- 
tached to  a  young  woman  of  a  respectable  family 
in.  that  city.  Though  rising  into  eminence  in*  his 
profession,  his  income  was  as  yet  small,  and  she 
had  nothing.  In  this  state  of  things,  he  determined 
not  to  venture  on  marriage,  until  his  increasing 
practice  should  enable  him  to  support  a  family. 
These  circumstances  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  brother,  he  instantly  bestowed  a  fortune  on  the 
young  woman  ;  and  an  obligation,  thus  delicately 
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conferred,  could  not  be  objected  to  by  her  lover. 
They  married,  and  Colonel  Eugee  then  determined 
to  carry  into  effect  the  dreams  which  had  amused 
his  prison.  He  took  his  wife  to  a  farm  beyond 
the  mountains,  where  he  settled,  and  was  soon  the 
father  of  a  fine  boy.  The  child,  when  two  y«ars 
old,  sickened,  and  his  knowledge  of  physic  satis- 
fied him  that  he  could  not  recover ;  he  reasoned 
like  a  philosopher  with  the  doating  mother,  pre- 
pared-her  by  degrees  for  her  loss^  represented  the 
duty  she  owed  to  him,  which  should  strengthen  her 
to  struggle  with  her  grief,  and  submit  to  an  irre- 
mediable evil.  She  listened,  and  had  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  words. 
She  herself  wrote  the  news  of  her  loss  to  her 
father.  **  My  husband  has  exhorted  me  to  bear 
it  as  became  your  daughter  and  his  wife,  and  he 
has  imparted  strength  to  me  to  do  so ;  but,  oh ! 
what  calamity  is  there  for  which  his  affection 
ought  not  to  console  me  !'*  They  were  afterwards 
more  fortunate  parents.  Colonel  Eugee  has  been 
the  tutor  of  his  children,  who  obey  his  words  as 
thcr  young  Spaitans  those  of  Lycurgus. '  Trained 
to  hardiness  and  independence,  inspired  by  their 
father  with  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  clad  in 
garments  woven  by  their  own  domestics,  they  ex- 
hibit, in  their  manners  and  character,  that  simplicity 
and  ardor  which  form  the  true  characteristics  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  repubHc.  Nor  is  it  only 
when  excited  by  feelings  of  peculiar  enthusiasm,  or 
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when  called  upon  to  perfoim  the  duties  of  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  and  a  citizen,  thatthis  distinguished 
individual  has  evinced  the  beauty  of  his  character. 
He  had  an  only  sister,  who,  some  years  after  his 
marriage,  fell  into  a  pitiable  state  of  health  ;  change 
of  air  and  travelling  were  recommended  as  the  last 
j*emedies :  his  brother  found  it  impossible  to  move 
at  the  time,  and  there  was  no  other  friend  or  relative 
On  whorh  could  be  devolved  the  care  of  the  invalid. 
Colonel  Eugee  left  his  farm,  came  to  Charleston, 
deposited  his  wife  and  infant  children  with  his 
father-in-law,  became  the  travelling  companion 
and  physician  of  his  sister,  and  nearly  a  year  after 
brought  her  back  in  a  state  of  recovery,  joined  his 
family,  and  returned  to  his  estate. 

During  the  war,  when  a  descent  of  the  enemy 
was  expected  on  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
south,  and  then  on  Savannah  rather  than  New 
Orleans,  Colonel  £ugee  repaired  to  the  former. 
Assembling  his  children  around  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  mother,  he  explained  the  duty 
which  called  him  from  them.  **  My  country  and 
your  country  calls  me  to  it3  defence.  I  go  with 
a  willing  heart,  commending  you  and  your  mother 
to  it  and  to  heaven.  Let  me  see  that  you,  on 
your  side,  yield  your  father  with  willing  hearts. 
Now  embrace  me,  all  of  you,  without  a  tear."  He 
mounted  his  horse,  and  not  a  murmur  was  heard ; 
even  the  youngest  tried  to  smile  as  their  beloved 
parent  rode  away;  another  proudly  brushed  the 
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tear  from  his  eye,  and  wished  that  he  was  old 
coough  to  defend  his  coontrj.  Afe  yoo  not  with 
die  old  Romans  ?  #  •  ^  • 


The  winter  has  now  finally  disappeared,  though 
indeed  we  had  pronounced  the  same  in  March ; 
and  the  grass  and  I  were  lifting  up  our  heads 
together,  for .  we  seem  to  be  pret^  equally  depen- 
dant on  the  warm  sun,  when  the  demon  of  finost 
threw  his  iron  sleets  into  the  lap  of  the  spring,  or 
I  should  rather  write  summer,  for  nature  here  steps 
at  once  from  the  **  formless  wild''  to 
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Brightening  fields  of  ether,  fiur  disclosed.** 


This  is  a  climate  of  extremes;  you  are  here 
always  in  heat  or  frost«  The  former  you  know  I 
never  object  to,  and  as  I  equally  dislike  the  latter, 
I  should  perhaps  be  an  unfair  reporter  of  both. 
The  summer  is  glorious ;  the  resplendent  sun 
'*  shining  on,  shining  on,"  for  days  and  weeks 
successively ;  an  air  so  pure,  so  light,  and  to  me 
so  genial,  that  I  wake  as  it  were  to  a  new  exist- 
ence. 1  have  seen  those  around  me,  however, 
often,  drooping  beneath  fervors  which  have  given 
me  life.  By  the  month  of  August,  the  pale  cheeks 
and  slow  movements  of  the  American  women,  and 
even  occasionally  of  the  men,  seem  to  demand  the 
invigorating  breezes  of  the  Siberian  winter  to  brace 
the  nerves  and  quicken  the  current  of  the  blood. 
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The  severe  cold  which  succeeds  to  this  extreme  rf 
heat»  appears  to  have  this  effect,  and  seldom  to 
produce,  excepting  upon  such  as  may  be  afiected 
with  constitutional  weakness  of  the  lungs,  any 
effect  that  is  not  decidedly  beneficial.  Most  people 
will  pronounce  the  autumn  to  be  the  pride  of  the 
American  year«  It  is  indeed  fraught  with  beauty 
to  all  the  senses  ;  the  brilliant  hues  then  assumed 
by  nature,  from  the  dwarf  sumac  with  his  berries 
and  leaves  of  vivid  crimson,  up  to  the  towering 
trees  of  the  forest,  twisting  their  branches  in 
extreme  and  whimsical  contrasts  of  gold,  red, 
grefen,  orange,  russet,  through  all  their  varieties 
of  shade ;  the  orchards  too,  then  laden  with  trea- 
siures,  and  the  fields  heavy  with  the  ripened  maize ; 
the  skies  bright  with  all  the  summer's  splendour, 
yet  tempered  with  refreshing  breezes;  the  sun 
sinking  to  rest  in  crimsons,  whose  depth  and 
warmth  of  hue  the  painter  would  not  dare  to  imi- 
tate. This  glorious  season  is,  however,  not  the 
most  wholesome,  especially  in  the  uncleared  dis- 
tricts, as  you  know  from  my  last  year's  letters. 

The  winter  ;  —  those  whom  it  likes,  may  like  it. 
The  season  has  its  beauty  and  its  pleasures.  Spark- 
ling skies  shining  down  upon  sparkling  snows,  over 
which  the  light  sleighs,  peopled  with  the  young 
and  the  gay,  bound  along  to  the  chime  of  bells 
which  the  horses  seem  to  bear  well  pleased.  In 
country  and  city,  this  is  the  time  of  amusement  j 
the  young  people  will  run  twenty  miles,  through 
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the  biting  air,  to  the  house  of  a  friend ;  where 
^1  in  a  moment  is  set  astir ;  carpets  up,  music 
playing,  and  youths  and  maidens,,  laughing  and 
mingling  in  the  mazy  dance,  the  happiest  crea- 
tures beneath  the  moon.  Is  it  the  bright  climate, 
or  the  liberty  that  reigns  every  where,  or  is  it  the 
absence  of  poverty  and  the  equal  absence  of 
.  extreme  wealth,  or  is  it  all  these  things  together 
that  make  this  people  so  cheerful  and  gay-hearted  ? 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  ill  befall  the  callous  heart 
that  could  see  their  happiness  without  sympathy, 
though  it  should  be  unable  to  share  it ! 

The  spring; — there  is  properly  no  spring  j  there 
is  a  short  struggle  between  winter  and  summer ; 
who  sometimes  fight  for  the  mastery  with  a  good 
deal  of  obstinacy.  We  have  lately  seen  a  fierce 
combat  between  these  two  great  sovereigns  of  the 
year.  In  the  latter  days  of  March,  summer  sud- 
denly alighted  on  the  snows  in  the  full  flush  of 
July  heat ;  every  window  and  door  were  flung 
open  to  welcome  the  stranger,  and  the  trees  were 
just  bursting  into  leaf,  when  angry  winter  returned 
to  the  fleld,  and  poured  down  one  of  the  most 
singular  showers  of  sleet  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
water,  freezing  as  it  fell,  cased  every  branch  and 
twig  in  chrystal  of  an  inch  thick,  so  transparent 
that  each  bud  appeared  distinctly  through  it  j  in 
some  places,  large  trees  gave  way  beneath  the 
unusual  burden,  their  heads  absolutely  touching 
the  ground,  until  their  trunks  snapped  in  twaio- 
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Fortunately,  there  was  no  wind,  or  the  devastation 
would  have  been  dreadful  ;•  it  has  been  cruel  enough 
as  it  is,  boughs  and  branches  every  where  strew* 
jng  the  ground,  and  stems  shattered  as  if  by 
lightening. 

I  am  not  sure  if,  even  in  our  island,  the  spring 
does  not  appear  to  more  advantage  in  description 
than  in  reality.  There  are,  indeed,  some  lovely 
days  in  England,  when  the  lark  carols,  unseen,  at 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  primroses  and  cowslips 
are  just  bursting  out  of  tl\e  green  sward ;  the 
AprU  sun  peeping  sweetly  forth  from  a  flying 
cloud ;  the  earth  and  heaven  all  breathing  fresh- 
ness, and  fragrance,  and  mild  vernal  airs.  The 
beautiful  valleys  of  Devonshire  see  many  such  days; 
but  the  island  generally  sees  but  few,  or  at  least 
there  are  so  many  fogs  and  biting  winds  which  in- 
tervene betwixt  them,  that  I,  for  one,  have  always 
been^well  pleased  when 

^  the  turning  spring 
Averts  her  blushful  face.'* 

The  close  of  the  winter,  for  one  may  not  term  it 
the  spring,  is  here  decidedly  the  least  agreeable 
season  of  the  year.  Siberian  winds  to-day,  and 
Indian  heats  to-morrow,  and  then  driving  sleet  the 
next  day,  and  so  on,  from  heat  to  cold,  and  cold 
to  heat,  until  the  last  finally  prevails,  and  all 
nature  bursts  into  sudden  life,  as  by  the  spell  of  a 
magician.     The  first  flush  of  the  summer  is  truly 
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delightful ;  the  instantaneous  spring  of  vegetation, 
the  multitude  of  blossoms,  clothing  orchard  and 
forest,  and  the  chirp  and  song  of  birds,  all  break- 
ing forth  at  once,  have  an  unspeakably  cheering 
effect.     The  birds  here  are  less  numerous  than  in 
our  island,  but  will,  of  course,  multiply  as  culti- 
vation encroaches  more  and  more  on  the  forest.    I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  songster  that  may  com- 
pare with  our  lark,  whose  note  breathes  more  of 
the  upper  spheres  than  any  of  earth's  creatures. 
With  this  exception^  the  note  of  the  American 
songsters  may,  I  think,  vie  with  ours.    The  Vir- 
ginia  nightingale,  his   feathers   all  crimson  with 
fine  black  marks  on   his  head,  has  a  singularly 
melodious  song;  the  robin  is  more  like  our  thrush, 
both  as  to  size  and  note,  and  even  colour,  except 
that  he  has  a  red  breast,  from  which,  and  perhaps 
also  from  his  familiar  habits,  it  is  probable  that  he 
obtained  his  name ;    the  mocking-bird,  who,  be- 
sides imitating  all  others,   bad,  good,  and  mdif- 
ferent,  has  a  powerful  and  exquisite  note  of  his 
own  ;  the  blue  bird,  the  red-headed  woodpecker, 
a  small  yellow  bird  resembling  the  canary,  are  the 
others  that  occur  to  me   as  the  most   frequent 
The  humming-bird,  that  fairy  creature,  half  but- 
terfly, half  bird,  does  not  make  his  appearance 
until  midsummer. 

The  observations  that  I  can  make  upon  the 
climate  apply  of  course  but  to  a  small  portion  of 
this  vast  world,  which  comprises  all  the  climates 
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of  the  earth  j  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one 
—  the  gloomy.      The    Atlantic    border   of  New 
England  is  indeed  liable,  in  the  spring  months,  to 
fogs  blown  from  off  the  Newfoundland  bank  ;  but 
these  temporary  visitors  do  not  despoil  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  general  character  of  brilliancy  which, 
summer  and  winter,  it  may  be  said  more  or  less  to 
possess  from  Maine  to  Missouri.    The  vividness  of 
the  light,  which  is  at  first  painful  to  English,  and 
even  European  eyes  of  whatever  country,  I  could 
imagine  had   wrought  an  effect  on  the  national 
physiognomy.     The  Americans  in  general  are  re- 
markable for  even  brows,  much  projected  over  the 
eyes,  which,  small   and  piercing,  usually  glance 
from  beneath  them  with  singular  intelligence  and 
quickness  of  observation.      The   climate  of  this 
continent,  except  where  influenced  by  local  causes, 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  healthy,  and  highly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  human  figure;    other 
circumstances  doubtless  assist  its  effect ;  a  popul- 
ation free  from  poverty,  and  in  consequence  com- 
paratively of  vice,  might  perhaps  attain  to  nature's 
full  standard  in  an  atmosphere  less  pure.      The 
diseases  of  the  country  appear  to  be  few  and  vio- 
lent ;  fevers,    and   other  inflammatory  disorders, 
common  during  the  first  autumnal  months ;  the 
temperate  habits  of  the  people,  however,  preserve 
them  in  a  great  measure  from  these  attacks,  or 
moderate  their   violence.      I   imagine   there   are 
more     instances    of  extraordinary   longevity    in 
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these  states,  than  you  could  find  in  siny  part  of 
Europe. 

The  Western  States  seem  destined  to  be  the  para- 
dise of  America.  The  beauty  of  their  climate 
ifi  probably  unrivalled^  unless  it  be  by  that  of 
some  of  the  elevated  plains  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent. The  influence  of  the  mild  breezes  from 
the  Mexican  gulf,  which  blow  with  the  steadiness 
of  a  trade  wind  up  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis^ 
fAppif  is  felt  even  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie;  and  affects  the  climate  of  some  of  the  north- 
western  counties  of  New  York.  The  explanation 
given  by  Volney  of  this  phenomenon,  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  ingenious,  and  more  than  plausible, 
Ab  it  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  ob- 
servations of  other  philosophers,  and  to  be  borne 
Q]it  by  every  fact  that  has  been  adduced.  * 

*  The  facts  adduced  by  Volney,  tend  to  demonstrate  <<  that 
the  south-west  wind  of  the  United  States  is  nothing  but  the 
trade  wind  of  the  tropics  turned  out  of  its  direction  and 
modified,  and  that  consequently  the  air  of  the  western  country 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  previously  of  the 
West  Indies,  conveyed  to  Kentucky.  From  this  datum,  flows 
k  simple  and  natural  solution  of  the  problem,  which  at  first 
miist  have  appeared  perplexing,  why  the  temperature  of  the 
western  country  is  hotter  by  three  degrees  of  latitude  than 
that  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  though  only  separated  from  it  by 
the  Alleghany  mountains."  Volney's  View  of  the  Climate  and 
Soil  of  the  United  States  of  America,  If  the  80uth«west  wind 
tempers,  in  the  western  country,  the  cold  of  the  winter,  it  also 
tempers  the  heat  of  the  summer.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
cilearly  admitted  by  Volney ;  but  I  have  never  questioned  any 
Itidividual,  familiar  with  the  western  territory,  who  did  not  con- 
cur in  the  statement. 
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Have  I  written  enough  about  wind  and  weather? 
Forgive  me  for  handling  so  dull  a  subject,  and  this 
too  so  superficially.  The  American  climate  has 
so  many  peculiarities,  that  to  trace  them  to  their 
causes,  would  afibrd  a  curious  and  interesting 
subject;  for  this,  however,  I  am  totally  inadequate. 

I  send  you  a  very  careless  reply  to  your  last 
letter.  A  few  weeks'  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and 
I  will  answer  your  questions,  to  the  best  of  my 
power  at  least,  in  person.  Receive  it  as  no  small 
proof  of  anxious  affection,  that  we  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  crossing  the  Alleghanies ;  and  that^ 
closing,  for  the  present,  our  American  travels  with 
a  visit  to  Washington,  we  shall  embark  in  May  for 
England.  Does  this  look  like  return ;  and  do  you 
now  believe,  that  we  shall  keep  good  faith  with 
you?    Farewell. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. DEPORTMENT  OF  THE  CITIZENS. 

MODE  OF  GUIDING   AND    BREAKING    HORSES. HINTS 

TO      AN      EMIGRANT.  CONSEQUENCES      OF     BRINGING 

IfOREIGN    SERVANTS    TO    AMERICA. GERMAN    REDEMP- 

TIONERS. MANNER    IN    WHICH    THE    Il^f PORTATION    OF 

THE  PEASANTS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT  IS  CON- 
DUCTED.   REPLY  TO  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. DE- 
SCENT OF  THE  DELAWARE. LETTER  OF  COUNT  SURVlL- 

LIER  (JOSEPH  BONAPARTE). RENCONTRE  WITH  ENGLISH 

TRAVELLERS. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1820. 
MY    DEAR   FRIEND, 

Thus  far  on  our  own  way  to  Washington,  having 
just  left  the  Trenton  steam-boat  for  one  bound  to 
Baltimore,  and  now  lying  at  the  wharf  at  the  foot 
of  Market-street^  surrounded  by  sloops  and  boats, 
filled  with  shad,  a  fine  fish  betw^een  our  salmon 
and  mackerel,  just  come  into  season,  and  which 
are  now  selling  for  a  cent  a  piece. 

How  strangely  quiet  is  this  Quaker  city !  I  am 
writing  in  this  cabin  scarce  disturbed  by  a  sound, 
except  the  tread  of  two  men  on  the  deck ;  and 
yet  the  great  market  of  the  city,  and  the  largest, 
perhaps,  of  any  city  in  the  states,  is  now  holding 
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not  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  this  spot.  We 
took  a  turn  through  it  just  now,  and  surely  never 
was  a  crowd  so  orderly  and  quiet !  I  know  not  if 
the  fishwomen  be  all  Quakers,  but  they  certainly 
are  few  of  them  Bilingsgates.  And  here  I  will 
observe  what  has  struck  me,  not  in  Philadelphia' 
only,  over  which  the  peaceable  spirit  of  Penn  may 
be  supposed  to  hover,  but  in  all  the  towns  and 
cities  of  these  republics  that  I  have  chanced 
to  visit,  —  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  citizens. 
You  not  only  see  no  riots  in  the  streets,  but  no 
brawls ; — none  of  that  wrangling,  enforced  by  oath 
and  fist,  which  some  might  hold  as  proofs  of  brut- 
ish ignorance,  though  a  Windham  might  see  in 
them  the  tongue  and  soul  of  valor.  The  absence 
of  noise  does  not  argue  the  absence  of  activity, 
any  more  than  the  absence  of  inhumanity  argues 
that  of  courage.  If  any  man  doubt  either  position, 
let  him  visit  these  republics,  and  consider  the  chiEi- 
racter  and  habits  of  this  people,  together  with 
their  shoii;,  but  interesting  history. 

I  observed  in  the  carts  and  waggons  standing  in 
and  around  the  market-place,  the  same  well-fed, 
well-rubbed,  healthy-looking  horses,  that  have  so 
often  attracted  my  attention  throughout  this 
country.  Truly,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
a  starved  horse  since  I  landed.  The  animals  seem 
to  share  the  influence  of  wholesome  laws  with 
their  masters ;  their  influence  reaching  them 
through  that  which  they  exert  more  immediately 
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upon  the  character,  as  well  as  the  circumstances, 
of  the  proud  lords  of  the  creation.     I  say  charac- 
ter as  well  as  circumstances ;  for  though,  when  a 
man  feeds  his  horse  well,  it  may  only  argue,  that 
he  has  wherewithal  to  procure  provender ;  when 
he  uses  him  gently,  and  guides  him  with  the  voice 
instead  of  the  whip,  it  shows  that  he  has  good 
sense  or  humanity ;  good  sense,  if  he  consider  his 
own  ease,  and  humanity,  if  he  consider  that  of  the 
animal.     It  is  a  pretty  thing  to  see  a  horse  broke 
in  this  country ;  it  is  done  entirely  by  gentleness. 
A  skilful  rider,  after  much  previous  coaxing  and 
leading,  mounts  the  wild  creature  without  whip  or 
spur,  and  soothes  him  with  the  hand  and  the  voice, 
or  allows  him  to  spend  himself  in  the  race,  and 
brings  him  at  last  to  obey  the  check  of  the  rein, 
or  the  note  of  the  voice,  with  the  readiness  of  the 
steed  of  a  Bedouin.     The  lesson,  thus  learned,  is 
n^ver  forgotten;  a  word  or  a  whistle  sets  the  horse 
to   his  full  speed,  whether  in  the  carriage,  the 
dearborne,  or  the  stage.    In  travelling,  I  remember 
but  once  to  have  seen  a  driver  who  ever  did  more 
than  crack  his  whip  in  the  air.     This  exception  too 
was  a  European. 

If  *  •  •  •  's  friends  do  finally  determine  upon 
passing  to  this  country,  let  them  by  all  means  be 
advised  against  bringing  servants  with  them.  Fo« 
reign  servants  are  here,  without  doubt,  the  worst ; 
they  neither  understand  the  work  which  the  cli- 
mate renders  necessary,  nor  are  willing  to  do  the 
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wcprk  which  they  did  elsewhere.  A  few  weeks  — 
nay,  not  unfrequently,  a  few  days,  and  they  either 
become  a  useless  charge  to  their  employers,  or,  by 
making  inordinate  demands,  and  assuming  airs  of 
ridiculous  importance,  force  their  employers  to 
dismiss  them.  You  will  easily  conceive,  how  an 
uneducated  mind  is  likely  to  misconstrue  the  na- 
ture of  that  equality  which  a  democracy  imparts 
to  all  men.  Those  bred  up  under  it,  can  perceive 
and  acknowledge  the  distinctions  which  education 
and  condition  place  between  the  gentleman  and 
the  laborer ;  but  those  just  released  from  the  aris- 
tocracies of  Europe,  finding  themselves  in  a  country 
where  all  men  are  placed,  by  the  laws,  on  an  exact 
level,  conceive,  naturally  enough,  that  they  are 
transformed  from  the  servants  of  their  employer  into 
his  companions }  and  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
lay  aside  obsequiousness,  and  array  themselves  in 
insolence.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  say, 
that  the  complaints  which  I  have  heard  from  my 
countrymen  and  country  women  have  been  al« 
together  just.  It  is  probable,  that  in  these  house- 
hold-quarrels, there  are  often  faults  on  both  sides ; 
the  master  and  mistress  preserving  a  tone  which 
might  be  tolerated  in  Europe,  but  which  their 
squires  and  hand-maidens  have  here  learned  to 
resent;  and  the  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
too  prone  to  exaggerate  the  offence  offered,  or  too 
eager  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  paying  off  old 
scores,  by  returning  impertinence  in   kind.     If 
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•  •  *  •  's  friends  are  quite  sure  of  the  dispositions 
of  their  domestics,  and  quite  sure  of  their  own, 
they  may,  perhaps,  bring  over  their  household  with 
them  without  much  hazard.  I  believe  the  plan 
seldom  answers ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules.  One  thing  they  must  come  prepared  for. 
The  day  after  their  arrival,  they  will  be  styled  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  f  •  *  ^.  If  they  take  no  notice  of  this, 
things  may  go  on  smoothly,  but  if  they  ask  why 
the  epithets  master  and  mistress  are  dropped,  ten 
to  one  but  they  will  receive  for  answer,  that  there 
are  no  masters  and  no  servants  in  America ;  that 
this  is  a  free  country ;  that  all  men  are  equal,  &c. 
&c.;  the  whole  concluding  with  a  toss  of  the  head, 
and  a  sudden  whisk  out  of  the  room.  I  have 
witnessed  several  amusing  scenes  of  this  description; 
and  some  of  my  American  friends  have  witnessed 
many  more. 

The  *»••••  *s  are  perhaps  curious  to  know 
what  servants  they  will  find  here.  In  the  first  place, 
they  will  find  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  where  servants 
must  generally  be  sought,  many  Irish,  and  some 
British.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  stragglere 
from  the  crowd  of  emigrants  poured  into  the  St 
Lawrence  ;  with  some  exceptions,  the  former  are 
poor,  dirty,  and  ignorant ;  the  latter  discontented 
and  insolent ;  these,  however,  after  a  year  or  two, 
will  sometimes  recover  their  good  humour  and  good 
manners,  and  become  civil,  though  never  again 
servile  domestics.     There  is  something  about  the 
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Irishman,  that  every  where  seems  to  attract  sym- 
pathy. Notwithstanding  his  thoughtless  improvi- 
dence,  his  simplicity  and  warm-heartedness  make 
him  friends,  even  among  this  industrious  nation. 
The  many  distinguished  Irish  characters  settled  in 
these  states,  of  course  interest  themselves  more 
peculiarly  in  the  condition  of  their  poor  country- 
men. The  Hibernian  societies  of  New- York  and 
Philadelphia  provide  some  with  work,  and  support 
others;  these  emigrants  sometimes  make  tolera- 
ble journeymen  and  out-door  laborers,  but  usually 
very  indifferent  household  servants. 

On  the  Atlantic  border,  to  which,  in  the  Northern 
States,  the  black  population  is  chiefly  confined,  ne- 
groes are  much  employed  in  domestic    service. 
Their  faults  are  indolence,  and  an  occasional  ten- 
dency   to    intemperance    and    petty    dishonesty. 
Those  who  employ  negroes  generally  find  it  better 
to  employ  them  exclusively.    The  native  American, 
when  he  can  be  obtained,  makes  a  valuable  domes- 
tic. •  Household  service,  as  I  have  observed  in  a 
former  letter,  is  not  an  employment  that  the  citizens 
are  fond  of;  but  the  very  qualities  which  disincline 
them  from  it,  make  them  the  more  trusty  when 
engaged  in  it.     The  foreigner,  however,  must  be 
careful  not  to  rub  their  pride.     No  American  will 
receive  an  insulting  word.    A  common  mode  of  re- 
senting an  imperious  order,  is  to  quit  the  house 
without  waiting  or  even  asking  for  a  reckoning. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  American  pride  is  some- 
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times  not  a  little  curious  and  amusing.  Some 
months  since,  we  wer^  surprised  in  New  York  by 
a  visit  from  a  woman  who  had  been  our  domestic 
the  year  before.  We  had  parted  with  her,  having 
no  faither  occasion  for  her  service,  and  had  seen 
her  provided  with  another  place,  before  we  left  the 
city.  It  was  not  without  pleasure,  that  I  recog- 
nized our  old  acquaintance,  as  she  entered  neatly 
dressed,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  which  seemed 
also  full  of  meaning.  After  some  prefatory  saluta- 
tions, I  bjegan  to  enquire  into  her  history  since  we 
parted.  How  had  she  liked  her  new  situation  ? 
**  They  were  foreigners,  Madam,  that  I  went  to 
after  leaving  you."  "  Well,  Mary." — "  They 
had  some  strange  ways,  Madam.*'  "  The  short 
ist  Mary,  that  you  did  not  like  them."  "  Why 
no,  Madam.  I  left  them  the  next  morning." 
^<  That  was  somewhat  hasty.— They  must  hav(B 
ysed  you  very  ill."  "  They  doub]:ed  my  ho- 
nesty," and  she  drew  her  head  somewhat  higher 
as  she  spoke.  "  Indeed  !"  "  Yes ;  the  •  lady 
herself  locked  away  the  plate,  and  even  the  silver 
spoons."  I  believe  I  smiled  as  I  asked,  '*  Was  that 
all,  Mary  ?"  "  All !"  A  slight  flush  crossed  her 
face,  as  she  repeated  the  word ;  then^  hesitating 
a  moment,  she  added  in  a  quiet  tone,  <'  I  am 
afraid  you  think  I  behaved  oddly;  but  I  was 
not  used  to  the  sort  of  thing.  The  lady  told  me 
it  was  her  practice.  Whythen^  Madam**  said  I,  "/ 
think  we  are  not  aborted.      I  could  not  stay  in  a 
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house  where  a  doubt  seemed  to  be  cast  on  my  honesty  ; 
and  so  I  believe  we  Jiad  better  part  now.**  "  And 
you  did  part  ?'*  "  Yes,  Madam,  I  went  away 
directly.'*  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  pride 
of  the  honest  creature  was  never  likely  to  be  tried 
again.  After  a  few  circumlocutions  and  awkward 
looks,  she  told  me  that  she  was  married  to.  a  kind 
husband  and  an  industrious  man. 

You  will  perceive,  that  a  character  of  this  descrip« 
tion  requires  some  management.  Indeed  the  same 
may  be  said  of  servants  in  this  country  generally. 
A  master  or  mistress  of  an  imperious  temper,  will 
be  served  very  ill.  It  is  a  chance,  indeed,  if  they 
will  be  served  at  all,  and  certainly  by  none  but  the 
most  worthless,  either  of  the  blacks  or  of  the 
poorest  foreign  emigrants,  who  may  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  compromise  between  their  pride 
«id  their  cupidity,  and  who  will  probably  revenge 
affironts  by  picking  their  masters'  pockets.  There 
is  one  mistake  which  foreigners  are  very  apt  to 
&11  into;  that  the  blacks  constitute  a  second etat; 
possessing  fewer  privileges,  and,  consequently,  less 
pride  than  the  white  community ;  and  who  may, 
therefore,  be  treated  cte  haut  en  bos  with  impunity. 
It  is  not  occasionally  without  feelings  of  high 
resentment,  that  Europeans  are  made  sensible  of 
their  error ;  and  that  they  find  the  privileges  of 
an  American  negro  often  surpassing  their's  in  their 
own  country,  and  his  pride  equalling  their's  in  its 
most  towering    mood.      This,    indeed,   is  not  a 
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country  for  the  imperious  or  the  vain }  the  roan 
who  can  respect  the  pride  of  a  fellow-creature,  in 
whatever  condition  of  life  fortune  may  have  thrown 
him,  and  who  ^oes  not  feel  his  consequence  to  de- 
pend upon  the  cap-in-hand  service  of  inferiors,  but 
rather  finds  his  own  dignity,  'as  one  of  the  human 
species,,  raised  by  the  dignity  assumed  by  others ; 
such  a  man  may  live  here  easily  and  comfortably, 
well-attended,  well-esteemed,  and  civilly  treated. 

There  is  another  race  of  seiTants  who  are  highly 
useful  to  the  farmer  and  country-gentleman ; 
these  are  the  poor  German  and  Swiss  peasants, 
thrown  into  this  country  from  Holland,  chiefly  by 
the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  has  been 
in  great  part  peopled  from  Germany ;  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  ^population  are  of  German  descent ;  it 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  should  continue 
to  pour  into  the  same  quarter.  The  reguliations 
under  which  merchant-vessels  are  placed  in  New 
York,  seem,  indeed,  to  shut  that  port  against  it. 
Every  captain  who  there  lands  a  foreigner,  is  held 
responsible  that  he  or  she  shall  not  be  thrown  as  a 
charge  upon  the  commonwealth.  Should  he  be 
found  in  the  character  of  a  vagrant  within  the  date 
of  three  years  after  his  arrival,  the  captain  who  has 
landed  him,  becomes  chargeable  with  his  sus- 
tenance, and  must  pay  a  high  fine  to  the  state,  to 
be  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

The  more  wealthy  Germans,  and  other  philan- 
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titrapic  citizens  of  this  state  (Penn^ivania),  in 
keeping  the  port  of  Philadelphia  open  to  the  suf** 
fering'  poor  of  the  European  continent^  have 
exerted  themselves  to  place  the  trade  (for  their 
exportation  is  absolutely  made  a  subject  of  trade 
in  Hdland)  under  such  regulations  as  shall  save 
this  community  from  an  inundation  of  paupers,  and 
the  poor  emigrants  themselves  from  breach  of 
faith  in  the  traders  to  ¥^hom  they  entrust  their 
lives  and  liberties.  The  ships  chiefly  employed  in 
this  trade  are  Dutch,  but  the  depressed  state  of 
commerce  has  thrown  into  it  vessels  of  all  nations, 
British,  American,  and  others,  from  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic.  It  Was,  of  course,  found  somewhat 
difficult  to  bring  foreign  ships  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state  laws.  The  first  regulations  were, 
in  some  cases,  so  shamefully  evaded,  that  thenar 
tional  government  took  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation, and  passed  a  law.  which  extended  to  every 
port  in  the  Union,  and  has  been  found  thoroughly 
eflfective ;  at  present,  therefore,  the  trade  is 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American 
Congress,  while  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  ap- 
point officers  to  see  that  the  contracts  between 
the  emigrants  and  the  ship  captains  are  faithfully 
fulfilled.  A  ship,  of  whatever  nation,  arriving  in 
port  peopled  beyond  a  rate  prescribed  by  law,  is  for- 
feited to  the  national  government.  The  captain 
of  every  ship  is  bound  to  support  his  emigrants,  or 
redemptionerSf  as  they  are  styled,  for  one  month 
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atter  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  port;  softer  whicb 
he  may  add  the  charge  of  their  support,,  as  de- 
termined by  law,  to  the  debt  of  their  passage.  This 
debt,  which  is  contracted  in  Holland,  is  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  means  of  the  emigrant.  If  he  has 
money  to  defray  his  passage,  and  that  of  his  family, 
he  devotes  it  to  this  purpose ;  but  this  is  rarely  the 
case;  sometimes  he  pays  half  or  a- third  part  of 
theMebt,  and  becomes  bound  to  the  Captain  for  a 
term  of  service  equivalent  to  the  remainder,  who 
is  empowered  to  sell  this  indentureship  to  a  re- 
sident citizen  in  Pennsylvania ;  more  frequently 
he  discharges  the  whole  of  the  debt  by  the  sur- 
render of  his  liberty.  Upon  his  arrival  here,  how- 
ever, the  laws  effectually  screen  him  from  the 
results  which  might  accrue  from  his  own  igno- 
rance or  rashness ;  he,  or  rather  the  captain  for 
him,  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  ipdent  his 
person  for  a  term  longer  than  four  years,  nor  can 
be  be  taken  without  his  consent  beyond  the*  limits 
^f  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  An  officer  is  ap- 
pointed and  salaried  by  the  Pennsylvania  govern- 
ment, who  inspects  the  redemptioners  on  their 
arrival,  and  witnesses  and  reports  the  agreement 
made  between  the  Captain  and  those  who  pur- 
chase their  service.  The  purchasers  must  take  the 
Yfhole  fsunily,  man,  wife,  and  children,  unless  the 
redemptioners  themselves  shall  agree  to  the  con- 
trary ;  the  masters  being  also  bound  by  the  law 
to  provide  the  children  with  schooling  and  cloth- 
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lug.-  There  are  some  minor  regulations  with  which 
I  am  not  accurately  acquainted*  This  service,  you 
wfll  perceive^  is  liable  to  be  not  a  little  expensive 
to  the  employers.  It  is  attended,  however^  with 
fewer  'risks  than  might  be  expected ;  the  Swiss 
i^fid  German  peasant^v  being/  for  the  most  part, 
aimple,  honest,  and  industrious^  and  excellent  ser^- 
scants  in  the  farm  and  the  dairy.  This  mode  of 
indenture  is  sp  serviceable  to  these  emigrants,  that 
those  who  tnay  have  been  able  to  defray  their 
passage  in  money,  usually  bind  themselves  to  some 
American  family  for  a  couple  of  years,  where  they 
may  be  initiated  in  the  language  and  habits  of  their 
new  country.  I  have  met  with  instances  of  thia 
kind  in  Pennsylvania,  and  even  in  New  York  and 
Jersey,  into  which  states  the  emigrants  had  con- 
sented to  pass.  After  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
the  redemptioners  are  often  retained  by  their  mas- 
ters upon  wages;  when,  if.  they  are  frugal  imd 
gtmbitious,  they  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  lay 
ap  sufficient  to  purchase  a  few  acres,  and  enter  on 
their  own  farm. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Ameri- 
;;an-uation  will  submit  to  have  their  country  turned 
nto  a  lazar-house  forthe  suffering  poor  of  Europe, 
ivho;  with  poverty,  but  too  often  bring  its  accompa- 
[liments,  indolence  and  vice.  Those  states,  proba- 
bly, act  wisely  who,  by  such  regulations  as  I  have 
nentioned  as  adopted  by  New  York^  shut  the  door 
igainst  them.  That  state,  by  the  bye,  receives,  as  it 
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i^  more  than  she  finds  agreeable,  by  the  way  of 
Canada ;  and  her  community  are  put  to  no  small 
inconvenience  and  expense  for  their  provision.  It 
is  a  common  belief  in  £urope,  that  her  surplus 
population  will  be  as  great  an  advantage  for 
America  to  gain  as  for  her  to.  lose.  The  argument 
would  have  some  plausibility  were  not  the  surplus 
population  of  all  countries  generaUy  the  vicious 
population.  There  is  not,  howevpr,  die  sane 
dbrjections  to  that  of  the  middle  parts  of  the  old 
continent,  as  to  that  which  has  sometimes  flowed 
from  France  and  the  British  islands.  The  starving 
emigrants  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  are  simple 
ngriculturists  and  ignorant  peasants,  who  here 
^pdetly  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuits  from 
which  they  have  been  driven  in  Europe,  and 
instantly  become  harmless  and  industrious  citi- 
fens.  Their  prejudices,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  perfectly  innocent,  and  of  absolute  vices  they 
usually  have  none.  The  poor  British  but  too  often 
bring  with  them  all  the  assumption  and  all  the 
corruption  of  manufacturing  towns  and  crowded 
sea-ports ;  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
justly  the  advantages  which  this  country  affords, 
9nd  too  knowing  to  be  willing  to  learn.  *     Nor 

*  The  Welsh  form  an  exception  to  this  rule  :  their  habits 
are  found  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Qerman 
peasantry,  and,  consequently,  their  service  is  equally  valued  in 
Pennsylvania.  Cargoes  of  Welsh  redemptioners  frequently 
enter  the  Delaware. 
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even  supposing  them  to  have  good  habits,  which  is 
seldom  the  case,  are  they  fitted  for  the  work  they 
can  obtain  here.     An  Englishman,  in  general,  can 
do  but  one  thing,  and  an  Irishman,  but  too  fre* 
quently,  can  do* nothing.     I4mow  many  instances 
of  their  being  employed  from  pure  charity ;  their 
wives  and  children  supported  in  out-houses  for 
weeks  and  even  months  together,  a  charge  upon 
the  benevolence  of  an  American  farmer  or  gentle- 
man;   But  benevolence  must  have  bounds,  and 
the  rulers  of  Europe  can  with  little  reason  com- 
plain, if  the  Republic  lays  an  embargo  upon  the 
importation  of  their  obstreperous  mob  and  onerous 
paupers.     The  fact  is,  that  those  only  are  an  ac- 
quisition to  this  continent  who  are  a  loss  to  the 
other,  and  melancholy  is  the  truth,  that  every 
ship  which  enters  these  ports  brings  some  emi- 
grants   of  this    ch&racter.      The  heart  of  the 
English  patriot  may  well  sink  within  him,  when 
he  reflects  upon  this.  •   Where  will  be  the  strength 
of  his  nation  when  it  shall  consist  only  of  the  over- 
rich  and  the  starving  poor?    Pharaoh's  fat  and 
lean  kine,  who  ate-  up  each  other,  is  a  true  al- 
legory. 

BefOTe  quitting  the  finbject  of  the  Germiln  emi- 
gration, I  must,  in  justice  to  the  benevolent  com- 
munity of  RiUadelphia,  advert  to  a  writer  who  has 
been  -raised  into  cdnsideration  by  the  importance 
of  his  commentators.  It  was  perhaps  not  possible, 
that  the  authors  of  a  much-read  English  journal 
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should  be  able  to.  detect  the&Iseiitateihents  of  the 
English  traveller  they  reviewed ;  but  before  they 
confirmed  them  by  a  farther  assertion  of  their  own» 
it  was  natural  to  suppose,  tliatthey  had  accurately 
investigated  the  subject  upon  which  they  wrote. 
There  is  something  pain&l  in  seeing  the  virtues  of 
a  community  perverted  into  a  source  of  reproach 
and  calunfny.  That  Philadelphia,  who  has  been 
amiable  enough  to  keep  her  ports  open  to  the 
starving  sufferers  of  Europe,  when  other  states  have 
closed  theirs,  should  have  been  fixed  upon  as  an 
object  of  peculiar  obloquy,  is,  perhaps,  no  less  sin* 
gttlar  than  revolting.  * 

•  Mr.  Fearon  has  given  an  account  of  a  veiisel  in 
tJiis  port,  calculated,  from  the  seeming  minuteness 
of  its. details,  to  gain  implicit  credit.  The,  ship. 
BubtmOf  which  he  says  he  boarded,  and  describes 
as  being  overloaded  with  wretched  Germans,  he 
informs,  the  English  public,  was  an  American, 
commanded  by  an  American^  and  belonging  to 
Americans.  The  Bubona,  I  regret  to  say,,  was  a 
British  brig,  from  the  port  of  Sunderland,  navi- 
gated and ,  conimanded  by  our  countrymen,  and 
having  British  owners  :  she  was,  moreover,  one  of 
the  foreign  vessels  which  the  state  laws  of  Penn* 
syivania  being  incpmpetent  to  control,  occasioned 
the  subject  to  be  b]:ought  before  the  national  con* 
gress,  and  procured  the  passing  of  thosfe  effective ' 

*•  The  pon  of  Baltimore  is  also  resorted  to  by  redcmpti oners. 
I  nelieve  the  regulations  under  which  the  trade  is  there  placedi- ' 
difii^r  in  little  from  those  of  Philadelphia. 
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laws  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  I  request 
you  to  Gpmniunicate  these  particulars  to  your  iriend 
*  •  •  •  •,  who  will  judge  from  this  specimen  how 
far  the  <'  Sketches''  of  Mr.Fearon  have  been  drawn 
by  an  accurate  pencil.  The  ships  employed  in  this 
trade  (which^so  far  from  meriting  the  term  infamoiisi 
bestowed-  upon  it  by  the  reviewer^  is  in  its  principle 
and  its  results  essentially  huipane)  are,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  principally  Dutch  ;  not  English, 
as  the  instance  of  the  Bubona,  if  it  had  been  fairly 
stated  by  Mr.  Fearon,  might  have  led  the  British 
reader  to  suppose,  nor  American,  as  stated  by  the 
reviewer.  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
strict  regulations  laid  upon  American  vessels  and 
their  captains.  Would  have  prevented  many  of  the 
mis-statements  which  have  appeared  in  English 
journals  and  travels.  These  regulations,  carefully 
enforced,  have  raised  the  character  of  the  Ame* 
rican  traders  throughout  Europe,  and  rendered  the 
law,  passed  by  the  national  congress,  less  necessary 
>  on  account  of  their  own  vessels,  than  those  of  other  ^ 
nations.t        *         *         •         •         •         •       .#» 
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Enquiring  concerning  Joseph  Buonaparte  in  our 
way  here,  I  learn  that  he  is  about  to  purchase  or 

\  The  particulars  given  in  the  text  were  first  received  by  the 
author  from  an  English  gentleman,  long  resident  in  Philadelphia,.; 
and  wer^  afterwards  confirmed  to  her  from  many  other  sources 
equally  authentic.  The  reader  will  find  the  same  detailed  more . 
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Itdase  a  house  upon  the  Delaware,  about  ten  miles 
below  the  ruins  of  his  former  residence.  Thb 
neighbourhood  has  been  endeared  to  him  by  the 
friendly  behaviour  of  the  people  upon  the  occasion 
pf  his  late  misfortune.  You  will  probably  Jiave 
3een  in  the  papers,  though  I  should  not  have  writ- 
ten it  to  you,  that  the  mansion  in  which  we  saw  him 
last  summer,  was  soiqe  months  since  burned  to  the 
ground.  His  Canovas  were  mosdy  saved,  all  indeed 
eitcept  three,  but  they  were  among  the  most  valued ; 
bk  pictures  abo  and  many  of  his  books;   still. 
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rahlutely  in  the  dghteenth  article  of  the  twehty-^fteventh  number, 
Old  the  firit  article  of  the  twentj*eif^th  number  of^  the  North 
American  Review.  That  the  English  reviewed  to  whom  the 
audior  has  adverted  in  the  text,  may  be  fully  satisfied  of  the 
atcuracy  of  her  stafemeht,  she  extracts  from  the  Boston  journal 
the  attestation  of  a'  Gennan  nobleman^  despatched  iVy  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  the  Netheo'landi,  in  the 
German  diet,  to  America,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  farther 
encouragement  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  Germans  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  examining  into  their  condition  in  that  country. 
Li  the  very  year  and  month  that  Mr.  Fearon  wrote  bis  account  -- 
of  the  ships  engaged  in  this  trade,  this  German  ambassador 
wrote  the  following : 

<<  It  is  usually  Dutch,  but  occasionally  also  American,  Swe- 
dish,  Russian,  and  English  vessels  which  transport  the  enugrants 
to  America*  The  ships  made  use  of  in  this  service  are  com* 
monly  of  the  worst  quality,  old  and  unseaworthy,  and  the  com- 
manders sent  in  them  ignorant,  inexperienced,  and  brutal 
characters.  The  American  ships  are  the  best,  and  deserve  the 
preference  before  the  others  x  they  aail  quicker^  the  treatment 
is  better,  nnd  the  resporuibiliti^  of  the  captains  is  greater.'*  This 
will  explain  how  the  law,  passed  by  the  congress,  was  directed 
more  against  Foreign  than  American  vessels. 
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however,  the  loss  was  considerable ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  that-  this  included  some  family  papers  of  im- 
portimce,  perhaps  irreparable.  He  entered  his 
gates,  returning  from  Philadelphia,  just  as  the  roof 
fell  in :  all  the  neighborhood  was  collected,  and 
men  and  women  striving,  at  the  haeard  of  their 
liv€^  to  save  his  property  from  the  flames ;  he  had 
himself  to  call  them,  and  even  to  force  them  from 
the  walls.  The  Count  seems  to  have'  been  some- 
what amazed  by  the  honesty  of  his  republican 
neighbors ;  and  they,  I  am  told,  were  no  less 
amazed  at  his  amazement.  Possibly  his  letter  of 
thanks  appeared  in  your  papers  ;  if  not,  I  throwit 
into  this  packet  • 

Translation  qf  a  letter  qf  the  Count  tie  SurviBiers 
(Joseph  Buonaparte)  on  the  subject  of  the  loss  qf 
his  house  by  j/Pre,   to   William  Snowden^   Esq.^ 
Judge  and  Justice  qf  the  Peace,  BordAitown. 

ft 

Point  Breeze^  Jan.  8th,  1820. 
«  Sir, 

*<  You  have  shown  so  much  interest  for  me  since 
I  have  been  in  this  country,  and  especially  since 
the  fiv^nt  of  the  4th  instant,  that  I  cannot  doubt 
it  will  afford  you  pleasure  to  make  known  to  your 
fellow-citizens,  how  much  I  feel  all  that  they  have 
done  for  me  on  that  occasion.  Absent  myself 
from  my  house,  they  collected  by  a  spontaneous 
impulse  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  fire,  which 
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tfaey  cQmbated  with  united  courage  and  persever- 
ance,  and,  when  they  found  it  was  impossible  to 
extinguish  it,  exerted  themselves  to  save  all  that: 
the  flames  bad  not  •destroyed  before  their  arrival 
and  mine. 

"All  the  furniture,  statues,  pictures,  money, 
plate,  gold,  jewels,  linen,  books,  and  in  short  every 
thing  that  was  not  consumed,  has  been  most  scru- 
pulously delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
my  house.  In  the  night  of  the  Are,  and  during  the 
next  day,  there  were  brought  to  me,  by  labouring 
men,  drawers  in  which  I.  have  found  the  proper 
quantity  of  pieces  of  money,  %nd  medals  of  gold, 
and  valuable  jewels,  which  might  have  been  taken 
with  impunity.  This  event  has  proved  to  me  how 
much  the  inhabitants  c^  Bordentown  appreciate 
the  interest  I  have  always  felt  for  them  ^  -and  3hpws 
that  men  in  general  are  good  when  they  are  not 
perverted  in  their  youth  by  a  bad  education  j  when 
they  maintain  their  dignity  as  men,  and  feel  that 
true  greatnesjs  19  in  the  soul,  and  depends  upon 
ourselves. 

"  I  cannot  omit  on  this  occasion  to  repeat  what 
I  have  said  so  often,  that  the  Americans  are  the 
most  happy  people  I  have  known ;  still  more  happy, 
if  they  understand  well  their  happiness. 

^*  i  pray  you  not  to  doubt  of  my  sincere  regard. 

Your'^,  &c. 
Joseph  Cgmpte  de  Suuvillieks. 
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While  I  have  been  writing,  our  vessel  has  made 
Hb  way  many  miles  down  the  Delaware ;  p^tch  and 
toa^  pitch   and  toss !     The  wind  has  risen  yery 
suddenly,   and  now  blows  a  hurricane*     We  are 
likely  to  have  a  rough  passage*     I  must  seek  the 
deck,  and  see  who  and  what  are  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers.    A  face  peeped  into  the  cabin  just  now 
that  looked  very  English,  and  a  sentence  with  the 
Lancashire  accent,  now  sounding  on  the  stairs, 
seems  to  sanction  my  reading  of  the  physiognomy. 
There  is  a  grey  dufiSe  cloak,  too,  that  seeqis  not 
in  the  fashion  of  this  country.      A  propo^  to  this 
cloak ;   I  must   express  my  i:oncern  for  the  too 
frequent  deficit  of  such  an  article  in  the  wardrobe 
of  an  American  lady :  truly  my  teeth  have  chat- 
tered when  I  have  seen  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
n  the  month  of  January,  when  the  mercury  stood 
)Ut  few  degrees  above  zero,   troops  of  young 
¥omen  in  such  attire  as  might  have  suited  Euphro? 
tynes  in  the  sweet  days  of  May :  no  furs,  no  boots, 
lo  woollen  hose,  no,  nor  even  woollen  garb  wore 
he  delicate  creatures ;  but  silks,  and  feathers,  and 
Uppers,  as  gay  as  the  sparkling  skies  that  shone 
ibove  them,   or  the  glistering  snows  they  trod 
ipon.     But  here  is  too  serious  trifling  with  youth 
nd  health;  and  the  prevalence  of  consumption 
Toves  the  danger  and  the  folly  of  this  sacrifice  of 
omfort  to  appearance.     It  is,  doubtless,  a  cruel 
hing  to  bury  a  pretty  ankle  in  a  fur-lined  boot  or 
stocking  of  worsted,  and  a  well-turned  throat  and 
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delicate  waist  in  a  coat  with  triple  capes ;  but  I 
would  fain  put  it  to  the  good  sen^  of  my  fair 
iiiends  in  this  country,  if  it  is  not  more  cruel  to 
be  cramped  with  rheumatisni,  or  tortured  with 
tooth-ache,  or  sent  out  of  the  world  in  the  very 
spring-time  of  youth  by  a  painful  and  lingering 
disease.  I  would  that  Franklin  were  alive  to  read 
them  a  lesson  upon  the  folly  of  sacrificing  health 
and  life  upon  the  altar  of  fashion :  he  would  say 
more  to  them  in  a  pleasant  fable  of  ten  lines,  than 
a  wordy  moralist  or  learned  physician  in  a  lecture 
of  a  thousand  pages.  But  would  they  listen  to  an 
old  sage  any  more  than  they  would  to  me  ?  *  Youtli 
must  buy  its  own  experience ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  fathers  usually  lies  on  the  shelf  till  we  have 
split  on  all  the  rocks  from  which  it  would  have 
warned  us. 
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BALTIMORE.— YELLOW  FEVEft  %T  FELLS    POINT.  —  APPEAR- 
ANCE  OF  THE    CITT;  —  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baltimorey  Aprils  1820. 
*MY   DEAR   FRIEND, 

We  pushed  along-side  of  the  wharf  between  two 
and  three  in  the  morning,  and  so  gently,  that,  biit 
for  the  sudden  pause  of  the  machinery,  we  slum- 
bering passengers  should  have  received  no  intima* 
tion  of  the  circumstance.     Ascending  to  the  deck 
before  sun-rise,  we  encountered  the  last  drops  of 
a  spring  shower,  the  loud  pattering  of  which  we 
had  heard  for  some  time  over  our  heads,  and  had 
apprehended  in  consequence  a  comfortless  termi- 
nation to  our  journey ;    but  fiercer  war^  sooner 
peace^  says  a  vulgar  proverb,  which,  perhaps,  you 
¥rill  call  me.  vulgar  for  quoting ;'  and  a  cloud  which 
in  oar  misty  island  takes  a  week  oi*  a  month  to 
dissolve  itself,  will  perform  the  operation  herein 
a  few  minutes.     I  have  seen  rain  in  this  country, 
and  taken  it  on  my  Sthoulders,  like  the  breaking  of 
%  water-spout :  great  on  such  occasions  is  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  the  forlorn  wights  exposed  to  the 
elements.     You  will  hear  a  horseman  whistle  to 
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his  steed,  who,  on  his  part,  seems-  scarcely  to  wait 
the  hint  of  his  master,  and  see  a  saunterer  collect 
his  limbs,  and  set  them  to  their  full  speed  as  tliough 
Death  were  behind  him.  I  have  often  In  fancy 
contrasted  such  a  scene  with  that  which  a  street 
or  highway  presents  in  England  when  the  heavens 
are  weeping  from  sun-rise  to  sunset*  The  qui- 
escent traveller,  with  slouched  hat,  close-buttoned 
poat,  and  dripping  umbrella,  holding  on  his  way 
with  measured  steps,  and  a  face  composed*to 
patient  endurance,  neither  expecting  compassion 
from  the  elements,  nor  seeking  it  from  his  feUow- 
creatures. 

This  city  is  singularly  neat  and  pretty  ;  I  will 
even  sky.  beautiful.     It  is  possible,  that  in  the  first 
gaze  I  threw  upon  it,  it  owed  something  to  the-hour, 
the  season,  and  the  just  fallen   shower  of  sweet 
spring  rain  ;  but  what  is  there  in  Kfe  that  -owes 
not  to  time  and  circumstance   the  essence- of  its 
evil  or  its  good  ?     We  looked  forth  from  our  cabin 
in  the  still  grey  dawn,  and  paced  awhile  up  and 
down  the  spacious  deck  of  the  lordly  steam^boat, 
to  enjoy  the  scene,  and  the  hour,*  to  which  the 
scene  owed  much.     All  yet  was  silent  in  the  city — 
silent  as  the  unpierced  forests  of  the  west ;  not  a 
fpot  trod  the  quays,  or  was  heard  upon  the  pave- 
ments of  the  streets  that  branched  from  them  ;  not 
a  figure  was  seen  on  the  decks,  or  in  the  shroudu 
of  the  vessels  that  lay  around  us  ^  the  very  air  was 
sleeping,  and  the  shipping  reposed  on  the  waters 
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of  the  little  bay  (formed  here  by  anitilet  of  the 
Potapsco),  which  lay  motionless  a3  the  thin  wreaths 
trf*  vapor  which  hung  above  them.  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  impressive  in  such  a  death  of  sound 
and  motion,  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the 
haunts  of  men.  A  condensed  population,  of  thou- 
sands thus  hushed  to  repose,  all  their  hopes,  and 
fi^irSf  add  sorrows,  and  ambitions,  steeped-  in  for- 
getfulness,  unconscious  and  unapprehensive  of  the 
•checks  and  the  crosses,  and  the  pains  and  the 
weariness,  which  the  big  eventful  day  is  to  bring 
forth.  If  there^is  an  hour  in  the  twenty^four  that 
disposes  one  more  than  another  to  moralise  upon 
the  fate  and  condition  of  man,  it. is  that  which 
follows  upon  the  first  peep  of  dawn.  The  silence 
of  the  earth  and  skies  is  yet  more  profound  than  at 
night's  mid  noon,  while  the  mind  more  forcibl)^on- 
trasts  it  with  the  busy  hum  and  stir  of  life,  that  is  so 
instantly  about  to  succeed.  Even  in  the  dead 
solitudes  of  the  American  wilderness,  I  have  felt 
the  impressive  stillness  of  this  hour :  the  black 
foredts  have  stood  more  still,  the  vast  waters  have 
slept  more  profoundly,  the  mists  lay  more  dense 
and  unbroken,  the  work  of  nature  seemed  inter- 
rupted, her  maternal  eye  closed,  and  her  pulse 
stopped. 

. .  The  projecting  point,  whose-  curve  forms  one 
side  of  the  little  harbour  in  -which  we  were  moored, 
lined*  with  wharfs  and  quays,  was  the  seat  of  the 
pestilence  of  which  such  fearful  and  exaggerated 
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accounts  were  spread  last  autumn;  but  theevU 
here,  if*  lesd  than  report  made  it,  was  sufficiently 
alanning.  The  malignant  nature  of  the  disease; 
the  silent  enlargement  of  the  seat  of  its  contagion, 
the  suddenness  of  its  seizure,  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress,  and  the  loathsomeness  of  its  last  stage, 
which  readers  the  wretched  object  sinking  beneath 
its  virulence,  a  sight  of  disgust  even  to  the  eye  of 
afibction,  and  the  uncertainty  which  has  i^therto 
existed  (excepting  in  the  unwholesome  districts 
o£:  the  South  Atlantic  Stated,  where  its  abode 
being  more  or  less  continual,  its  nature  is  better 
understood^  the  imagination  more  familiarised 
with  its  terror^,  and  the  constitution  more  proof 
against  its  poison)  ;  the  uncertainty  which,  except- 
ing in  these  districts,  has  existed  regarding  the 
cauA  of  its  appearance,  and  the  manner  m  which 
its  progress  might  be  arrested,  all  this  well  ex<- 
plains  the  terror  which  its  very  name  excites  in 
those  cities,  which  have  only  been  subjected  to 
the  visitation  at  long  intervals,  and  where  tradition 
hands  down  the  tale  of  its  former  ravages,  and  the 
horrors  with  which  they  were  fraught. 

;In  thia  city,  though  the  seat  of  contagion  was 
of  much  greater  extent  that  in  that  of  New-YcHrk, 
yet  its  limits  were  equally  defined.  A  line  might 
have  been  drawn  across  the  streets,  on  Ihe  ver^e 
of  wluch  you  might  «tand  with  impunity,  and 
beyond  which  it  was  death  to  pa^s.  Had  this  line 
be»i  druwn,  and  drawn  too  at  the  first  appearanee 
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of  the  disease,  before  time  had  been  afforded  it  for 
the  enlargement  of  its  precincts,  (for  the  infected 
atmosphere  slowly  eating  its  way  onwards,  where 
it  may  be  safe  for  you  to  breathe  to-day,  you  may 
inhale  poison  to-morrow;)  and  had  the  inhabitants, 
both  the  sick  and  the  well,  been  removed  from  the 
seat  of  contagion,  as  was  done  in  New.  York,  and 
as  I  wrote  you  with  perfect  success,  the  fever 
would  have  died  in  the  birth,  instead  of.  raiikling 
and  spreading  as  it  did,  until,  it  was  killed  by  the 
winter's  frost.     The  mistaken  notion  which  here, 
as  in  Boston,  prevailed,  that  the  poison  had  been 
brought  in  a  vessel  from  the  south,  prevented  this 
•precaution,  and  prevented  also  any  remedy^eing 
applied  to  the.  real  cause  of  the  evil.     A  c^use  so 
apparent,  that  nothing  but  the  obstinacy  incident 
to  the  adherence  to  a  favourite  system,  could;  have 
blinded' the  people  to  its  existence.  *     The  nest  of 
the  fever  here,  as  in  New  York,  lay  in  the  stagnant 
waters  of  the  wharfs ;  into  which  the.  neighboring 
inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  vegetables 
and  other  refuse.      The  intense  and  unusually 
prolonged  heats  of  the  summer  could  not  fail  to 
render  them  so  matiy  reservoirs  of  putrefaction. 
These  wharfs  too,  and  many  of  the  houses  adjoin- 
ing, have  been  raised  upon  forced  ground,  into 

*  See  No.  27th  of  the  North  American  Revieff  for  some 

*  •  •    •  . 

curious  particulars  of  the  malignant  fever  which  appeared  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimorei  during  the  aolumn  of  the 
fear  1819.  « 
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which  the  water  ooeii^t  prepves  against  the  hot 
nbndis  a  lank  bed,  fatally  propitioiis  to  the  nurture 
tf  disease,  if  not  sufficient  for  its  ooncqption.  Itisto 
be  hoped,  that  the  pofinbiUty  of  inbred  infection  is^ 
now  sufficiently  established,  to  leave  no  doidbt  upon 
tiie  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  cities^  of 
the  imperative  necessi^  of  rigid  cleanlinesB,  wUck 
can  ahNie  prevent  the  i^peaiance  of  ydlow  fever, 
in  the  event  of  a  season  of  unusual  and  piokmged 
teaL  That  whictH  in  a  ten^erate  dimaite^  aoight 
be  accounted  as  finical  nice^,  may  barely  suffice 
to  keep  the  atmo^here  untainted  in  the  few  and 
WMK  populous  quarters  of  cities  lying  under  a 
Mn  whose  fervws  will  oflen  ruse  die  mercuiy.to 
ninely  and  upwards  for  days  successiveLy.  While 
;the  infected  air  was  gradually  spreading  aloqg 
Fdls  Point,  and  the  low  streets  in  its  immediate 
i^icinity,  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  were 
ferfectty  healthy;  and,  though  the  sick  were 
!nmoved  into4t,  no  infection  was  there  rec^ved; 
iMir,  ufber  the  first  wild  ahum  had  subsidedt  was  it 
io  much  as  apprehended. 

'  We  have  met  the  summer  in  this  dty.  In  New 
¥ork,  though  the  grass  -had  hastily  spread  its  first 
tsarpet,  we  lefi  no  q>pearance  of  leaves,  except 
tiMit,  on  the  eariier  trees,  t|ie  buds  were  ready  to 
burst.  In  Philadelphia  I  remarked  some  green 
i^iecks  on  the  branches ;  but  here  it  seemed  like 
ttqupi^g  into  Faiiy4and»  when,  leaving  the  vesscX 
we  turned,  into  a  clean  broad  street,  linodwitli 
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bakiiii  poplars,  the  fragrance  of  whose  jroang 
leweii  leering  with  rain  drop8»  perfumed  the  afar. 
We  proceeded  with  our  new  friends-— but  you  know 
net  mho  they  are.  I  will  go  through  the  ceremony 
af  introduction.  I  wrote  in  my  last  letter  of  an 
JE^glidi  face  and  duffle  cloak.  •  These  might  not 
869m  to  promise  much ;  and,  as  to  the  •first,  let 
alone  the  one  in  question,  and  some  others,  whom 
I  diall  iMune^  and  some  others  of  whom  you  are 
awmrc^  though  they,  indeed,  have  ta*en  so  long 
ibe  huming  gaze  of  Americans  sun,  as  to  have  we^ 
nigh,  lost  their  native  character,  —  but  let  akme 
tiiese,  and  I  most  confess,  however  the  confesaon 
might  displease  my  countrymen,  that  an  En^ish 
"Biyce  has  seldom  been  a  sight  that  has  caused  me 
much  satisfaction  on  this  side  the  Atlantie. 
Vdtaire  describes  a  travelling  Milord;  the  picture 
might  suit  here  many  a  travelling  Mr.,  and  some 
lords  too,  for  a  few  noble  faces  have  at  odd  times 
fbeen  seen  in  this  land  of  plain  citizens ;  and  aU 
were  not  like  the  unassuming,  gentlemanly,  en- 
enlightened  Selkirk.  Were  I  disposed  to  play 
iip<m  words,  I  might  say  that  the  English  people 
are  as  ill  represented  here  as  they  are  at  home. 
The  ordinaiy  travellers  who  honor  this  republican 
tilth  with  the  touch  of  their  feet,  are  stragglers 
ic0m  Canada,  who,  besides  coming  and  going 
jGcmn  and  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  New  Yor]|, 
.as  a  more  convenient  port  than  Montreal  or 
42iiebec,  will  sometimes  condescend  so  far  as  Ip 
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jnwn  away  a  summer  month  or  two,  in  spying  out 
4f  few  comers  of  the  great  nest  of  presumptaous 
democrats  stretching  south  of  them ;  and  who 
running  through  a  few  of  their  towns  and  unties, 
sometimes  without  looking  to  the  right  band  or 
the  lefty  and  sometimes  entering  the  opeti  door, 
and  seizing  the  open  hand  of  America's  kind 
.citizen,  that  they  may  afterwards,  at  their  leisure, 
:with  better  opportunity,  jeer  at  the  manners  and 
traduce  the  character  of  the  people  whdse  bos- 
pitali^  they  have  shared.  How  is  it  that  men 
can  breathe  the  winds  that  have  blown  oVer  the 
land  of  liberty,  whose  sacred  shores  even  are 
within  their  sight,  without  inhaGng  something  of 
the  spirit  of  independence  7  And  how  can  they 
jee  that  land,  and  contemplate  the  joyftil  scene  of 
its  prosperity,  — -  its  towns  and  cities  springing 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  earth  at*  the  tcxich  off  a 
magician,  —  its  active  and  industrious  pbpulatiDn, 
spreading  over  regions,  boundless  in  extent,  and 
inexhaustible  in  fertility ;  carrying  into  the  ddiert, 
before  untrodd^,  save  by  the  foot  of  the  savage 
or  the  beast  of  prey,  the  arts  of  peace,  the  lights 
.of  knowledge,  and  all  the  wealth  and  blessings  of 
dvilization ;  —  how  can  they  contemplate  this,  a 
sight  as  novel  as  it  is  beautiful,  without  feeling 
their,  hearts  expand  with  joyful,  and  proud,  and 
generous  sympathy?  And  yet  our  countrymen 
will  often  travel  from  the  Dan  to  the  Beersheba  of 
this  republic,  and  contrive  to  shut  their  hearts 
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from  every  generous  feeling,  and  their  understand- 
ings from  every  conviction ;  finding,  and  so  giving, 
nothing  but  vexation  of  spirit,  and  returning  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers  to  traduce,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  name  of  liberty, 
and  in  that  of  theic  peopl^  the  names  of  public 
virtue  and  of  private  hapfMness.  But  what  a 
strange  exordium  this  to  the  £nglish  face  and  the 
duffle  cloak !  I  know  of  nought  that  they  have  in 
common  with  the  travellers  to  whom  I  have 
alluded*.  Things,  however,  are  as  often  associated 
in  our  heads  by  contrast  as  by  resemblance,  and  so 
in  this  case  has  it  been  with  the  £nglish  face  and 
cloak,  to  which  you  shall  now  be  introduced  with* 
out  farther  digression  or  preamble.  The  owner  of 
the  face  was — Who  think  you  ?  A  dozen  guesses, 
and  you  have  him  not.  Remember  you,  now 
some  six-and*twenty  years  ago,  to  have  seen  in 
your  house  at  *  *  *  *  *  .a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Taylor  ?  I  little  expected  in  the  vigorous  and 
fresh-loojddg  stntnger,  who  carried  hid  years  so' 
lightly  that  I  hesitated  t%  write  him  under  the 
head  of  fifty,  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  dearest 
friend*.  It  was  not  till  after  much  conversation 
with  him  and  his  companions  that*  I  made  this 
discovery,  which  you  may  suppose  did  not  weaken 
the  bond  that  similarity  of  sentiment  upon  the 
subjects  on  which  we  had  previously  conversed, 
had  made  between  us.  It  will  please  you  to  l^earj 
that  this  your  old  friend  wears  on  through  his  manV 
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boodi  tbe  honorable  fedings  of  his  youth  ;  —no 
ssd]»  at  least  no  common  merit  ki  old  Europe^ 
whose  ^ukrs  so  rarely  fail  to  prove  diat  the  pattriot 
has  his  price.     His  companions  are  a  lady  and 
gentleman  fixmi  Lincolnshire,  whose  acquaintance 
is  a  source  of  so  much  j^easure-to  us,  as  to  make 
«s  deeply  regret,  that  fortune  was  not  kind^enemgli 
Id  throw  us  earlier  together.    During  our  descent 
of  the  Ddawere,  we  were  too  mudi  tormented  by 
the  wind,  which  blew  a  heavy  gale  in  our  faces, 
to  have  any  disposition  for  conversation;    but 
when,  towards  sun^set,  we  exchanged  water  for 
land  carriage,  and  found  ouiaelves  *shut  into  the 
satne  vehicle  with  three  English  traveller^,  we 
bc^gan  to  examine  their  faces,  and,  Kking  their 
language,* and  they  perhaps  not  disliking  that  of 
ours^  dialogue  commenced. 

There  are  few  acddents  in  life  more  >greeable 
than  those  which,  in  a*foreign  land,  bring  together 
wanderers  from  the  same  native  soil ;  that  is,  when 
they  are  not  of  the  xdass  of  Matthew  Bramble^  or 
Smelfungus,  or  *  *  *  %%  &c  Reaching  the  EUc 
river,  the  winds  had  hushed  to  deep,  and  the 
hour  and  our  long  journey  might. have  seemed  to 
warn  us  to  follow  the  example ;  but  once  more  on 
board  of  a  steam-boat,  upon  whose  deck  we  could 
now  keep  our  feet  without  holding  a  fight  folr  tht 
privilege  with  the  enraged  household  of  JBolus ; 
wf  felt  no  disposition  to  sqmrate  until  w6  had 
coo^jiared  our  sentiments,  and  exchanged  ttuch 
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d  our  information  regarding  the  country  in  whicb 
vremll  met  as  wanderers.  In  Baltimore  we  felt  no 
diqMMition  to  part,  and  they  being  also  bound  to^ 
Washington,  where  they  had  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  we  made  our  arrangements  for 
the  day  together,  and  first  (to  go  back  a  few  pages) 
we  proceeded  in  company  to  take  a  hasty  view  of 
the  city. 

Baltimore  is  not  the  least  wonderful  evidence  oi 
the  amaadng  and  almost  inconceivable  growth  of  thia^ 
country.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  but  forty*) 
five  years  since,^  this  city,  which  now  ocmtnins  a- 
population  of  sixty-five  thousand,  and  has  all  the., 
appearance  of  an  opulent  and  beautifiil  metropolis, 
comprised  some  4;birty  houses  of  painted  or  un^ 
painted  fitmie,  with  perhaps  as  many  of  log^  scat- 
tered in  their.vidnity.  If  this  does  not  confound- 
yoiir  understimding,.  it  has  well  nigh  confounded 
mine.  •  Dutchmen,,  or  their  descendants,  were  not, 
the  surveyors  here  as  in  New  York,  where  it  is. 
thought  proper,  when  a  street  is  planned,,  to  shav^ 
t^e  earth. of  every  inequality, .as  though  it  w^re; 
intended  to  preserve  to  the  city  the  appearance  of 
having  been  transported  ready-made  from  Holland^ 
in  the  manner  of  the  house  at  Loretto,  from  Je-t» 
rusalem.  Baltimore^  on  the  contrary,  is  spread 
»over  three  gentle  hillsi;  the  streets,  without  sharing 
die  fydgvqng  regularity  and  unvarying  sinularity 
of  those  of  Philadelphia,  are  equally  clew>  chfer-^ 
All,  and  plf asingly  ornamented  with  trees  i  the 
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poplar,  .which  in  the  country  is  offensive,  not 
merely  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  understanding,  being 
there  destitute  alike  of  beauty  and  utility,  has  a 
singularly  pleasing  effect  in  a  city  where  its  archie 
tectural  form  is  in  unison  with  the  regularity  and 
neatness  which  .should  every  where  prevail.  I 
mean  not,  however,  to  prefer,  it.  to  nobler  trees, 
which,  independent  of  superior  beauty,  have  the 
fkrther  advantage  of  healthy  longevity,  and  are 
not  af&icted  with  the  troublesome  blight  that  freip 
quently  renders  the  poplar  alive  with-  caterpillars, 
which  sometimes  despoil  the  branches  in  .mid-f 
summer,  and  rain  in  offensive  multitudes  on  the 
shoulders  of  passengers.  To  remove  this  inoon-^ 
y6nience,  the  citizens  of.  New  York  have  removed 
their  poplars;  but  I  own  that,  notwithstanding  my 
objection  to  the  caterpillars,  I  never  saw  one  of 
the  guilty  poplars  fall  without  regret ;.  the  more  so, 
because  I  saw  no  preparations  made  for  supplying 
the  vacancies  with  forest  trees.  I  could  wish  that 
the  householders  in  American  towns  woiild»  on 
this  matter,  as  on  all  others,  remember  the  advice 
of  Franklin,  whose  wise  mind,  embracing  the  in- 
finitely  little,  as  well  as  the  infinitely  great,  con^ 
sidered  no  trifle  below  its  notice  tha^  was  con- 
nected With  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  man.  . 
You  see  herci  as  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  neat  • 
houses  of  well-made  and  well -painted  brick ;  the 
same ;  delicately  white  doors,  with  their  shining 
knockers  and  handles,  and  their  steps  of  clean 
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white  marble,  and  windows  with  their  green  Ve* 
netian  shutters..  Considerable  attention  and  ex- 
ppnce  have  also  been  bestowed  upon  the  public 
edificeSf  which,  however,  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  neatness  and  convenience,  seldom  making  pre- 
tentions  to  architectujral  beautyt  Some  buildings 
of  a  (difibrent  character  are  now  erecting,  in  a  style 
%hich  does  honor  to  the.  taste  and  public  spirit  of 
the  community ;  I  have  heard,  indeed,  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  charged  in  this  particular  with  undue 
extravagance.  However  this  may  be,  we  felt  our- 
selves much  indebted  to  them,,  when,  heated  with 
fatigue  and  want  of  rest,  we  suddenly  came  upon 
a  spacious  fountain,  where  the  clear,  cold  water, 
gushing  fresh  from  the  spring^.ran  gurgling  over  a 
channelled  floor  of  marble.  In  a  neighboring 
square,  a  clustered  column  of  simple  and  pure 
architecture  is  raising-  to  the.  memory  of*those  who 
fell  in  the  gallant  defence  of  the  city  at  the  dose 
of  the  late  war ;  on  the  pedestal  of  the  column  is 
a  blank  stone»  on  which  are  simply  engraved  the 
names  of  the  dead  who  are  interred  beneath.  The 
thoughtless  miUtary  leader,  and  the  calculating 
politician,  might  «nile  at  this  enumeration  of  same 
hundred  names.  We  cannot  better  contrast  the 
feelings  of  such  men,  than  with  an  anecdote  which 
recurs  to  me  at  the  moment.  During  the  war, 
when  a  body  of  American  militia  had  repulsed  a 
party  pf  invaders,  and  were  pursuing  them  to  their 
6hips,   the  commanding  officer*  suddenly  called 
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diem  from  the  pursuit«  A  citizen;  surprised  and 
inritated  at  the  order,  sreeing  the  possibility  of  cut*' 
ting  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  reproachfully 
observed,  that  ere  they  could  gain  their  boats,  two 
diirds  might  be  dead,  or  prisoners.  ^^True/*  calmly 
relied  the  other,  having  first  enforced  the  order 
for  retreat ;  ^*  we  migkt possibly ^  with  the  -hss  rf  a 
dozen  men^  haoe  deprived  the  enemy  of  some  kun- 
deredSy  Imt  what  would  have  been  the  dozen  ?-^sonSt 
husbands^  Jutikers^  and  us^fid  citizens.  And  what 
would  have  heen  the  hundreds  ?  — men  Jtghtingjbr 
hire*  Which  loss  in  the  balance  had  xveighed  0ie 
heavier  V* 

When  we  read  of  the  &11  of  the  three  hundred 
at  ThermopylSf  we  feel  something  more  than 
when  we  read  of  that  of  the  legions  of  Varus  in  the 
wilds  of  Germany ;  and  I  own  that  I  lookoci  with 
deeper  interest  upon  this  memorial  to  a  few  private 
Citizens,  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  their  domestic 
hearths,  and  whose  corpses  were  washed  by  the 
tears  of  bereaved  mothers,  widows,  and  orphans, 
than  I  ever  did  upon  the  proudest  monument 
erected  to  the  tliousands  sacrificed  to  kingly 
ambition;  And  I  doubt  if,  in  this  sentiment,  I  am 
peculiar;  I  doubt,  I  mean,  if*  the  costly  monu- 
ments that  adorn  the  empires  of  Europe^  itre  re- 
garded with  the  same  deep  and  lasting  interest  by 
their  people,  as  is  this  simple  record  by  the  citizens 
of  America's  republic.  There,  too  oflen,  tb^ 
glory  is  monopoltzed,  and  the  honor  awarded,  to 
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tbe  individual  whose  personal  ambifioiiy  or  whose 
talen^  submitted  to  the  ambition  of  a  master, 
lieads  unnumbered  and  unknown  thousands  to  the 
field  oi  slaughter;  and  there 'places  on  his  sii%le 
brow  the  laurels  steeped  in  the  sweat  and  blood  of 
the  unheeded  myriads,  dead  and  dying,  who  sur- 
round hinu     And  is  it  to  be  believed  that,  when 
Hm  first  mad  frenzy  of  the-multitude  has  subsided, . 
they  will  see  in  the  proud  trophies,  marked  with 
the  name  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Wellington,  mqcb  to 
route  their  sympathy  or  even  their  pride?  The  hero 
who  Uves  in  thehearts  of  a  people,  is  not  he  who 
has  aicfaieved  the  most  numerous  and  imposmg  con- 
quests, who^has  wrought  the  most  daring  exploits, 
alid  seen  the  most  costly  memoriak  raised  to  his 
name ;  it  is  he  who  has  struggled  for  the  existence 
*or  defence  of  his  country,  whose  patience  and 
energy  were  exerted,  not  so  much  to  destroy  its 
foes  as  to  shidd  its  sons;  —  he  it  is,  whose  cause 
being  that  of  his  nation,  so  also  is  his  dignity  and 
his   fame.      The    chariots  of  the  Cessars  were 
followed  by  Acclaiming   multitudes,    and    theur 
achievements  live  in  the  annals  of  their  empire,  but 
their  names  lived  not  in  the  hearts  of  the  Romans, 
as  did  those  <^  the  Camillus  add  the  Fabius,  whose 
sword  and  whose  shield  were  the  saviours  of  the 
in&nt  republic.     We  have  seen   this    eagles  of 
Napoleon  overthrown,  and  have  heard' his  name 
die  on  the  lips  of  his  people ;  but  the  memonals  of 
Washington  are  fieyond  the  reach  of  fortune  as  of 
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time :  seated  in  the  hearts  of  America's  citizens, 
their  number  increases  with  every  child  that  is 
bom  to  the  republic;  and  will  be  lasting  as  the 
nat^  whose  independence  he  assisted  to  establish ; 
and  thus,  in  like  manner,  is  it  that  this  simple 
commemoration  of  a  few  private  individuals  excites 
moiie  interest,  in:  the  mind  of  the  spectator  than 
the.  proudest  trophies  raised  to  unknown  thou- 
sands, who  fell,  they  knew  not  wherefore,  in  a 
f<»^ign  land. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  inter- 
esting scene  than  was  here  exhibited  during  the 
engSLgement  which  this  monument  is  raised  to 
commemorate.  If  the  burning  of  Washington 
excited  the.  whole  continent,  it  more  peculiarly 
called  forth  the.  spirit,  as  well  as  the  fears  of  Bal- 
timore,  from  whose  heights  was  distinctly  descried  ' 
the  glow  diffijsed  through  the  atmosphere  by  the 
flames  of  the  capitoL  An  instantaneous  attack 
was  apprehended  ;  but  of  the  short  interval  which 
unexpectedly  elapsed  before  the  enemy  ascended 
the*  Chesapeake,  not  a  moment  was  lost.  The 
whole  population  of  Baltimore  labored  on  the  en- 
trenchments, and  in  throwing  up  fortifications; 
troops  of  volunteers'  poured  in  from  the  neighbor- 
ing states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia ;  and  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Maryland  were 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  battalions,  collected  round 
the  city.  The  city  itself,  on  the  day  and  night  of 
the  engagement,  was  peopled  only  by  women  and 
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infants.  Every  man,  from  the  decrepid  veteran  to 
the  bojr  i4k)se  arm  could  scarcely  steady  the  mus* 
kety  wad  without  the  walls,  in  the  character  of  a 
addien  The^leath  of  General-  Ross  is  ascribed  to 
a  beardless  youth,  for  whose  hand  the  rifle  which 
he  pointed  with  unerring  certainty  was  almost  too 
'  heavy.  War  in  this  country  assumes  a  diaracter 
so  different  from  that  whioh  it  wears  in  .Europe, 
'  that -it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  with  the  same 
feelings.  Who  can  consider  without  interest  an 
army  of  citizens  just  summoned  from  their  domes- 
tic hearths  ?^the  farmer,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant, 
the  statesman,  ^the  private  gentleman,  converted 
into  soldiers^at  the  threshold  of  their  own  habita- 
tions for  thef  defence  of  all  that  is  most  dear  to 
men.  Conceive,  too,  the  position  of  ^is  deserted 
dty ;  the  brarts  which  here  beat  with  agony  during 
:the  day  and  night'  that  Ihe  cannon  roared  in  the 
very  harbor,  each  thunder  of  which  seemed  to 
sound. the  knell  of  a  father  and  a  husband.  It  was 
an  affecting  scene,  as  described  by  those  who 
witnessed  it,  when  the  enemy  withckew,  and  the 
citizens  returned  to^  their  anxious  homes,  bearing 
with  them  the  silent  few  whose  hearts  were  now 
cold  amid  the  impatience  and  joy  that  surrounded 
them.  The  soldier  falls  unregarded  on  a  foreign 
soil,  his  remains  left,  perhaps,  to  the  bleaching 
elements,  or  thrown  into  a  hasjty  grave  by  his 
weary  and  reckless  comrades,  or  it  may  be  by  the 
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very  strangers  whose  lands  he  has  invaded»  whose 
kws  he  has  trampled  on,  and  whose  Ibethren  he 
has  slain*  Not  so  the  citizen  who  falls  on  his 
native  soil,  amid  his  friends  and  relatives,  by  the 
hand  of  the  invader  raised  against  his  countiy 
and  himself*  Here  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  Yisb 
brethren,  the  fitther  was  brought  to  the  house  of 
his  children,  the  son-to  that  of  his  parent)  the 
tears  of  agony  bedewed  the  corpse,  the  hand  of 
ji;fectton  straitened  the  limbs,  and  performed  the 
4a8t  duties  to  the  dead;  and  when  at  length  the 
Mcred  dust  was  consigned  to  its  element,  the 
jBSSeinUed  citizens  formed  the  long  lin0.  nf  i^ 
Atneral  procession,  moving  through  silent  streets, 
where  the  tumult  of  joy  was  hu^d  into  the 
deep  solemnity  of  mournings 

yfvc  is  stykd  a  necessary  evil*  Most  tmly  it  is 
80  in  countries  burthened  with  stimding  armies; 
dbr'if  not  employed  in  making  war  upon  each  other 
-abn^ad,  some  late  occurrences  in  England,  show  us, 
that  they  will  attack  their  fellow-citizenf  at  home ; 
but  could  »  miracle  destroy  all  tlie  regular  troops 
of . Europe,  where  then  were  ^'  Othello's  occupa- 
tiimf 

'  ^  Curse  on  the  crintfon'd  plumes,  the  banners  flouting. 
The  stirring  clarion,  the  leader's  shouting, 
'the  fiUr  caparisons,  4he  war Jibrse  champing, 
.Tlie  avni/d  l^ons.pressai^,  rushing,  tramping, 
The  blaaing  falchions,  crests  that  toss  ttfar, 
IteVfld  Mprise,  the  spirit-rousing  jar, 
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.  The  vweUkig  paBans»  thundering  acclaim 
■  The  death  of  fflory,  and  the  living  fame^ 
llie  iculptor^s  moninnent,  the  people's  bay8» 
The  hiitorian't  narrafeive»  the  poet*8  laji  i 
49h  1  curse  on  all  the  splendor  and  the  show, 
.  Which  retleth  o*er  the  fiendish  hell  below !" 

ThoughU  qfa  Rectuse, 

TUreading  the  streets  until  we  readied  their 
MEtreiBify»  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a 
iMiehill,  sprinkled  with  trees,  upon  whose  top  is  a 
noble  columuy  raised  to  Washington,  of  similar 
Sarm^  but  of  larger  dimensions,  than  that  mentioned 
■bfwe*  Ascending  to  it,  we  saw  this  beautiful 
iitUe  ci^  spread  at  our  feet ;  its  roo6  and  inters 
imiigling  trees  shining  in  the  morning  sun,  the 
■hippiag  riding  in  the  basin,  imd  crowded  round 
the  point )  while,  in  the  distance,  the  vast  watftrs  of 
the:  Chesapeake,  and  more  near  those  of  its  tribu^ 
tmy  rivers,  gleamed  in  broad  lines  of  silver  tSu^ough 
the  dark  extent  of  forested  plains,  that  stretched 
beyond  the  more  cultivated  precincts  of  the  yi>ung 
dty.  ^e  made  our  return  by  a  church  that  has 
been  recently  built  by  an  extensive  Unitarian  coii« 
gr^pUion^  and,  being  no w  fairly  spent  with  firijguet 
fperested  on  its  stqps,  while  one  of  our  party  ran  to 
obtain  the  key  of  Ae  clergyman,  who  was  of  his 
acquaintance.  I  do  assure  you,  at  that  moment  I 
marvelled  >at  his  activity ;  what  with  a  long  walk, 
sof^radded  to  a  lopg  journey,  and  two  sleqi>less 
^ghts,  I  felt  amsizing^  disposed  to  make  a  piQonr 
of  the  marble.  And  here  I  recall  an  anecdote,  told 
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by  himself  of  our  friend  •••••••.     At  the 

close  of  a  tour  through  Europe,  he  masked  of  his 
host  in  some  German  town,  ^hat  was  to  be  seen? 
Nothings  replied  the  host.  Tliank  God  !  exclaimed 
the  traveller.  I  was  probably  too  dull  to  have 
this  or  any  thing  else  in  my  head  at  the  moment ; 
but  I  doubt  not,  that  would  any  one  have  obligingly 
told  me,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in. that 
chapel,  I  should  in  like  manner  have  returned 
thanks.  I  did,  however,  open  my  eyes  upon 
entering  it,  and  have  seldom  seen  any  thing  more 
simply  elegant  than  the  style  of  its  interior.  This 
beautiful  church  is  close  adjoining  to  that  of  a 
congregation  of  Roman  Catholics,  a  circumstance 
that  well  exempliiSes  the  liberality  and  Christian 
charity  which  is  difiused  among  Christians  of  all 
persuasions  throughout  these  democracies^  ^and 
which  has  been  bred  and  fostered  by  that  perfect 
liberty  of  action  and  opinion,  and  those  just  laws, 
wludi,  imparting  equal  rights  and  protection  to 
the  members  of  every  church,  teach  the  citizens 
that  as  they  are  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  earthly 
justice,  so  are  they  also  in  that  of  heaven. 
'  It  is  not  without  *«  feeling  of  respect  that  the 
eye  turns  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
Maryland ;  which  may  be  truly  regarded  as  the 
most  venerable  in  the  world.  Those  who  denounce 
Cbristians  of  the  Romish  persuasion  as  bigotted 
persecutors,  surely  forget,  that  they  gave  the  first 
etample  to  the  world  of  religioOs  liberty.     So  true 
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it  tt^  that  ilKberality  or  its  opposite  must  b6  as* 
etfibed  ratlier  to  the  character  of  the  age  or  ofihfe 
individual,  than  to  the  tenets  of  any  partieulaf 
church^ 

I  regret  that  we  have  not  more  time  to  bestoir 
on-this  city,  which  is  interesting  not  only  from  the 
amazing  rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  neatness  and 
beauty,  -  but  from  the  character-  of  its  citizens  — - 
peculiarly  marked  for  courtesy,  as  well  as  for  high 
spirit  and  daring  enterprise.  To  these  last  quiedik 
ties,  indeed^  must  be  attributed  all  the  wonderful 
creations  of  the  place.  •  It  is  thouglit,  however^ 
that  Baltimore,  like  a  promising  child,  has  some- 
what outgrown  her  strength.  The  ratio  of  her 
increase  diminishes  greatly,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  fallen  state  of  commerce; 
■he  will  extend  her  present  limits  for  many  year9. 
Bf  the  bye,  I  see  it  is  common  on  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  confound  the  wealth  of  America' with 
that .  of*  her  merchants ;  perhaps  the  depressed 
istate  of  commercis  should  rather  be  considered  as 
an  evidence  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  this 
people ;  —  the  fact  being  that  they  now  make  at 
-home  what  they  before  received  from  abroad.^ 

*  I  belieTe,  it  is  not  geperally  known  in  this  country,  hcrk 
cbmpletelj  some  of  the  home  fabrics  hinre  superseded  the 
teeign  in  the  Amerioin  iimrket.  It  is  here  supposed  bjinanir, 
that  the  higher  price  of  labor  must  prevent  competition  #tth 
tiie  nanuffictures  of  Europe;  but  this  draw-baidc  iib  bdanced 
by  other  advantages ;  provisions  are  cheapy  the  raW  maieiM 
Hf  flrst*rate  quality  is  found  in  the  country  ;  And  thef e  aie'  no 
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As  the  revenue  is  here  drawn  from  the  customs, 
the  treasury  afibrd&  no  standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  internal  resources  of  the  country.  The 
wealth  of  this  you^pg  republic  is  not  locked  up  iQ 
her  sea-ports,  but  is  spread  'through  a  comn^unity 
to  whom  want  and  oppression  are  unknown.  The 
broken  fortunes  of  her  merchants  may  dim  the 
splendor  of  her  cities,  but  can  subtract  little  from 
the  aggregate  of  Ijer  strength,  while  the  check 
that  is  thus  given  to  luxury  and  extravagance  can 
only  produce  beneficial  effects  on  the  national  cha* 
racter.  It  is  thought  that  a  new  mode  of  taxation 
must  shortly  be  adopted  j  perhaps  a  well  regulated 
tax  upon  property  may  supersede  the  present  sys* 


taxes.  The  blankets  and  broad -cloths,  woven  of  the  Merino 
wool,  are  not  only  in  the  average  of  superior  quality,  bat  can 
often  undersell  in  the  market  those  of  Europe.*  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  coarse  cotton  goods.  I  have  see^  cotton 
-cloth,  woven  in  New  York,  at  a  cent  per  yard ;  and  in  strength 
of  fabric,  that  of  Europe  will  bear  no  comparison  with  it.  The 
object  here  is  to  put  as  little  of.  the  raw  material  into  the  yard 
as  possible ;  there  is  not  the  same  temptation  to  this  in  America. 
It  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  employment  of  machinery 
n6w  enabling  women  to  perform  work  which  formerly  de- 
nifUdded  the  agency  of  men,  there  is  much  Jess  difference  in  the 
price  of  labor,  employed  in  some  of  the  manufactories,  in 
<]P(^^in  and  America,  than  is  here  supposed.  American  women 
^anrversally  prefer  employment  in  a  cotton  mill  to  domestic 
service,  which  they  always  fed  to  be  a  degradation.  In  ac* 
coi^iting  for  any  fact  which^  in  America,  strikes  the  foveigner 
as  singular, 'he  jnust  always  seek  part  of  its  explanation  ip  the 
national  character,  which,  influenced  by  the  political  institutions, 
is  there  probably  more  peculiarly  marked,  than  in  any  other 
country. 
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tem.    A  ^^^y  slight  one  would  suffice  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  economical  government,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  yielding  a  certain  return ;  whereas, 
at  present,  the  revenue  is  continually  fluctuating, 
and  always  threatens  to  leave  the  government 
aground  in  the  very  moment  of  extreme  exigency. 
Ilie  danger  and  utter  inefficiency  of  the  present 
system  was  fully  proved  in  the  late  war ;  as  it  was 
not  destroyed  then,  it  will  now  in  all  probability 
find  its  own  euthanasia;   unless  indeed  £uropQ 
should  correct  her  policy,   of  which  1  suppose 
there  is  little  likelihood.   *  It  seems,  however,  that 
Ais  sovereign  people  are  determined  to  see  their 
present  -system  of  finance  die  a  natural   death 
before  they  will  have  recourse  to  another.     The 
Americans,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  some  whims 
which  seem  peculiar  to  themselves;    of  these, 
not  the  least  singular  is  an  inherent  innate  antipa- 
thy'to -tax-gatherers.     Our  good-natured  islanders 
will  support  legions  of  these  itinerant  gentlemen, 
and  consent  to  surrender  at  their  request  the  very 
coat  oIT  their  baclcs,  and  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths ;  but  our  transatlantic  brethren  will  not  so 
much  as  part  with  a  shred  of  the  one  or  a  crumb 
of  the   other.  —  They  will  pay  no  taxes  at  all. 
What  would  the   chancellor  of  the  British  Ex* 
chequer*  say  to  such  obstinacy?  How  would  his 
collectors  of  the  revenue  look  around  them*  in  a. 
country  where  their  talents  were  in.no  request^ 
and  where  even  their  right  to  existence  was  called 

in  question ! 
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WASHINGTON.  —  THE    CAPITOL. — HALL    OF  THE     EESSI* 

6ENTATIVE8. SENATE  CHAMBEB. — THE  PBEBIDENT.-*^ 

VIBGINIA    SLAVEBY. CONCLUSION. 

Washington^  April,  1820 
MY   DEAR   FRIEND, 

I  AM  this  evening  fairly  exhausted  with  heat  and 
&tigue,  and  in  consequence  have  been  forced  to 
decline  an  invitation  to  a  party  which  promised  us 
much  pleasure,  from  the  individuals  whom  I  un« 
derrtand  to  have,  been  assembled.     I  could  not 

a 

t^e  the  liberty  with  them  that  I  shall  with  you„ 
o{  being  as  dull  as  inclination  or  infirmity  may 
dispone  me  ;  and  here  I  only  assume  the  privil^^ 
which  others  have  assumed  before  me,  namely,  of 
showing  to  a  familiar  friend  a  face  that  I  might  be 
ashamed  to  show  to  an  indifferent  world. 

The  road  from  Baltimore  hither,  about  forty 
miles,  leads  through  an  uninteresting  and,  for 
the  most  part,  barren  district.  On  losing  sight 
of  the  city,  the  traveller  might  think  that  be 
had  Jk>st  sight  of  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
wealth  of  the  state  ;  there  are,  however,  in  Mary* 
land,  districts  of  great-  fertility^  especially  in  the 
aeighborhood  of  the  eastern  waters.  We  observed 
<fome,  farms  in  good  order  and  good  cultivation ; 
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here,  on  the  19th  of  April,  we  siaw  rye  full  in 
eftr :  we  noticed  also  some  hedge  rows,  which 
e  '•  a  far  more  comfortable  appearance  than 
ton  fences ;  but  these  more  interesting  objects 
tiinfrequent,  and,  tired  of  considering  stunted 
ii^. or 'wastes  of  exhausted  land,  (exhausted  by 
loxious  weed  tobacco,  i(nd  left  to  be  reclaimed 
.more  needy  generation),  we  began  to  con- 
flate our  fellow-travellers.  Added  to  our 
jT  was  an  old  veteran,  who  seemed  to  have 
3d  the  written  age  of  man,  and  a  younger 
fBf  who  appeared  to  be  cheerfully  entering 
I  the  world  which  the  other  was  about  to  quit, 
had  proceeded  some  miles  before  either  of  our 
companions  addressed  himself  to  any  of  our 
f ;  from  our  conversation,  they  perceived  hs  to 
ireigners,  and  waited  to  judge  from  the  same 
hat  class  we  belonged.  I  have  observed^  that 
I  the  American  stumbles  upon  a  foreigner,  he  is 
ty  tiuring  a  few  minutes,  to  take  a  quiet  perusal 
a  physiognomy,  and  if  opportunity  permits^  to 
im  the  silent  auditor  of  his  remarks  and  com- 
ts,  and  thus  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  temper  of 
nan,  before  he  evinces  any  disposition  to  make 
hia  companion.  If.  he  likes  his  temper^  he 
then  enter  at  once  into  the  most  easy  and 
dly  intercourse,  readily  imparting  his  own  in- 
ation,  and  gratefully  receiving  that  of-  the 
ger  in  return ;  and  then  I  have  frequently 
red  the  deference  with  whieh  he  listens  to  his 
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opinions,  however  they  may  difier  irom  hts  own, 
or  militate  against  the  institutions  of  his  country ; 
the  good  temper  with  which  he  receives  his  stric- 
tures upon  the  national  character^  and  the  caHdor 
with  which  he  points  out  errors  and  flaws  which 
may  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  foreignerr 
If  he  like  not  his  temper,  he  will  entrench  himself 
in  the  most  eyeless  and  quiet  indifference,  appa- 
rently regiardless  of  all  that  passes  around  him*  It 
•is  only  for  aii  obsemng  eye  to  detect,  in  the  un- 
ruffled countenance,  of  the  mute  republican^  the 
suppressed  smile  which  forms  his  humorous^ 
though  unsuspected  commentary,  upon  the  con- 
versation of  his  uncourteous  companions.  An 
anecdote  here  recurs  to  me,  as  illustrative  of  this 
trait  in  the  American  character. 

In  a  public  conveyance  in  this  country,  an  En- 
glish traveller  was  drawing  comparisons  between 
America  and  his  native  island.  The  houses  were 
bams,  compared  to  what  they  were  in  England ; 
the  public  conveyances  were  waggons,  compared 
to  an  English  coach  ;  and  so  on,  with  all  the  con- 
veniences and  necessaries  of  life,  the  beef  and  the 
mutton, .  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  While  he  was 
speaking,  a  sudden  storn\  gathered,  and  a  loud 
peal  of  tlie  awful  thunder,  which,  in  this  fervid 
cUme^  so  nobly  shakes  the  concave,*  cracked  over 
the  zenith,  and  split  the  thread  of  the  traveller's 
harangue.  An  American,  who  had  hitherto  sat 
silent  and  unnoticed  in  a  corner  of  the  vehicle,. 
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then  leaned  forwards,  and  gravely  addressing  the 
foreigner,  "  Sir^  have  you  any  better  thunder  thak 
Aat  in  England?^*  I  do  not  say  that  all  the 
citizens  can  turn  aside  the  wrath  of  man  by  such  a 
reply  as  our  venerable  friend  t  •  •  •  •  •  «j  ^ho  ' 
once,  in  travelling,  finding  it  necessary  to  expos- 
tulate with  the  keeper  of  a  turnpike,  and  being  in 
consequence  greeted  by  the  appellation  of  rascal, 
pleasantly  retorted,  "  Your  hand^  friend  !  there  are 
a  pair  of  us**  But  the  species  of  humor  which 
framed  this  reply,  is  here  certainly  a  national  cha« 
racteristic ;  and  I  doubt  not,  is  of  considerable . 
service  in  keeping  the  peace  among  this  proud 
community. 

We  did  not  care  to  put  to  the  test  the  phi« 
iosophy  of  our  fellow-travellers,  who  soon  joined 
in  our  conversation.  -  The  old  veteran  fought  over 
again  the  battles  of  the  revolution,  and  gave  us 
many  interesting  anecdotes  of  that  period.  We 
learned  that  he  was  bound,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  infant  capital ;.  being 
desirous,  he  said,  to  see  the  city  that  bore  the 
name  of  his  old  general,  and  to  look  upon  the 
seat  of  government  once  before  he  died.  The 
morning  after  our  arrival,  while  ascending  the. 
steps  of  the  capitol  with  several  members  of  con- 
gress, we  perceived  the  old  soldier  at  an  angle  of: 
this  fine  building,  leaning  on  his  stafi*,  and  looking: 
down  upoa  the  young  Rome,  for  whose  liberties 
he  had  bled.  .  r 
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'  Those  who,  in  visiting  Wa^hingtoiif  exp0c(  V^ 
^A  a  city,  will  be  somewhat  aurpri^d  when  they 
irst  enter  its  precincts,  and  look  round  in  vain  for 
the  appearance  of  a  house* 

The  plan  marked  out  for  this  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  is  gigantic,  and  the  public  buikIiogs» 
wh^her  in  progress  or  design,  bear  nU  the  stamp 
pf  grandeur.  How  many  centuries  shall  paas  awi^y 
ere  the  clusters  of  little  villages,  now  scatt^ed 
eiver  this  plain,  shall  assume  the  form  and  magni* 
fioenoe  of  an  imperial  city?  Were  the  heart  jto 
.Ibrin  a  prayer  for  this  republic,  would  it  qot  be 
that: the  term  of  her  youth  might  be  long  pro^ 
tracted?  Which  of  her  patriots  can  anticipate, 
without  anxiety,  the  period  when  the  roiid  tp  $he 
aenate-house  shall  lead  through  streetS'  adorned 
with  temples  and  palaces?  and  when  the  riders 
of  the  republic,  who  now  take  their  way  on  £iot 

te  the  council  chamber,  in  the  fresh  hour  ef  mom^' 

• 

lag,  shall  roll  in  chariots  at  mid^noon,  of  per^u^ps 
inid-iiight,  through  a  sumptuous  mett^poli«^  riph 
m  arts  and  bankrupt  in  virtue  ?  Is  such  to  b#  th^^ 
destiny  of  this  new-bom  empire  ?  Heaven  avert  it  I 
ahdl  do  more  th&n  hope  that  it  is  to  be  aWted. 
4l[*a]l  events,^  you  and  1,  my  dear  jfriend*  shaU 
Idtig  have  been  in  our  graves,  ere  the  flush  of  yoi|th 
aftd  jl^de  of  liberty  can  .forsake. this  favored  dth 
itoeraiey.'  •  •• 

'- iMtivy  not  the  man  who  canentei?  witfMmt  emo- 
tion the  noble,  though  still  unflnisfaed  stmdtuie  of' 
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the  American  capitol.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
feelings  with  which  I  first  looked  down  from  the 
gallery  of  the  hall  upon  the  assembled  representa- 
tives of  a  free  and  sovereign  nation/  Is  there,  in 
the  whole  range  of  this  peopled  earth,  a  sight  more 
sublime  ?  When  the  English  friends  who  accom* 
panied  us  first  visited  the  Congress,  some  months 
since,  the  words  that  struck  their  ear,  as  they 
Altered  the  gallery,  formed  part  of  the  prayer 
with  which  the  business  of  the  dayopens  :  "  Mc^ 
ike  ro4  of  tyranny  be  broken  in  every  nation  qf  the 
earth/*'  Mrs.  •••••*,  her  husband  told  ms, 
burst  into  tears.  Were  I  curious  to  try  the  soul 
of  a  European,  I  should  wish  to  see  him  enter 
the  house  of  the  American  congres&u  I  defy  a 
nfttive  of  that  continent  who .  has  a  soul,  not  to 
find  it  at  that  moment.  Yes,  my  dear  friend, 
Mobile  this  edifice  dtands,  liberty  has  an  anchraage 
from  which  the  congress  of  European  autocrats 
cannot  unmoor  her.  Truly  I  am  grateful  to  this 
qation ;  the  study  of  their  history  and  institution^^ 
and  the  consideration  of  th6  peace  and  happine^ 
which  they  enjoy,  has  thawed  my  heart,  and  filled 
it  with  hopes  which  I  had  not  thought  it  cotdd 
know  again.  After  all,  we  are  fortunately  con- 
stituted :  when  we  cease  to  feel  for '  ourselves  we 
can  better  feel  for  others;  and  the  pleasure  of 
sympathy,  if  it  be  not  a6  intense,  is  perhaps  mori^ 
pure  than  that  of  enjoyment. 

We  of  course  considered  with  much  interest 
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some  of  the  more  distinguished  members,  with 
whom  we  were  previously  only  acquainted  by  re- 
port, or  the  pubKc  prints,  and  waited  with  some 
curiosity  until  they  should  take  their  turn  in 
the  debate.  It  happened  to  be  one  of  peculiar 
animation,  and  occupied  the  house  for  ten  succes- 
sive days  :  the  subject  was  supplied  by  the  pro- 
posed alterations  in  the  tariff;  and  "what  may 
seem  singular,  they  found  not  a  single  opposer 
from  the  state,  or  even  the  city  of  New  York; 
the  opposition  to  the  bill  seemed  to  proceed 
entirely  from  the  southern  planters,  and-  some 
members  from  New  England.  The  representations 
from  the  central  and  western  states  were  united  to 
a  man  in  flouting  poor  fallen  commerce,  whom  they 
seemed  to  consider  as  no  better  than  a  professional 
gambler,  who  had  fleeced  the  citizens  of  their 
morals  as  well  as  their  money.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  men  can  seldom  lose  the  one  without 
the  Other  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  little  surprising  that 
the  more  ardent  of  this  republican  race  should 
rejoice  in  the  fall  of  a  deity  who,  of  late  years,  has 
r^dined  one  arm  on  Plutus  and  the  other  on 
bankruptcy  ; — her  ruin>  however,  seems  sufficiently 
complete,  without  Sinyjuhninationsjrom  the  capital. 
It  is  fossible,  however, '  that  the  proposed  duties 
may  act  as  a  very  fair  tax  upon  wealth  ;  for  as  the 
more  homely  and  essential  manufactures  can  now 
stand  their  ground  in  the  face  of  those  introduced 
from   abroad,    the   increase  of  the  customs   are 
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chiefly  calculated  to  raise  the  price  of  luxuries* 
I  niilst  say,  that  I  for  one  should  not  be  sorry  to 
see  foreign  silks  give  place  to  home-spun  cottons 
in  the  wardrobes  of  the  young  women  of  the. 
Atlantic  cities ;  perhaps,  when  they  are  sold  half 
a  dollar  a  yard  dearer,  this  change  in  the  fashions 
may  be  effected. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by    Mr.  Baldwin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  with  a 
rough,  but  energetic   delivery.     The  number  of 
able  speakers  exceeded  my  expectation,  though  I 
had  been  prepared  to  Hud  it  considerable :  they 
sti*uck  me  as  generally  remarkable  for  close,  and 
lucid   reasoning,   and  a  plaiji,    but  gentlemanly 
and  impressive   diction.       When    Mr.  Clay  rose, 
I  believe  that  some   apprehension  was  mingled 
with  our  curiosity;  for  who  has  not  learned,  from 
e:tcperience,  that  when  expectation  is  much  raised, 
it  is  usually  disappointed  ?  The  first  words  uttered 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  satisfied  us  that  no 
defect  of  manner  was  to  break  the  charm  of  his 
eloquence.     This  distinguished  statesman  has,  for 
mai^y  successive  years,  been  called  to  preside  in 
the  House  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote;  and,  it 
is  said,  that  no  individual  ever  exercised  in  it  a 
more  powerful  influence.     He  seems,  indeed^  to . 
unite  all  the  qualities  essential  to  an  orator ;  ani- 
mation,  energy,  high  moral  feeling,  ardent  patriot- , 
ism,j  a' sublimed  love  of  liberty,  a  rapid  flow  of . 
ideas  and  of  language,  a  happy  vein  of  irony,  an 
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action  at  once  vehement  and  d^nified^  and  a  Voice 
fidl,  sonorous,  distinct,  and  flexible ;  exquisitely 
adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of  passion  or  argument; 
—  without  exception  the  most  masterly  voice  that 
t  ever  remember  to  have  heard.  It  filled  the 
large  and  magnificent  hall  without  any  apparent 
effi>rt  on  the  part  of  the  orator.  In  conversation, 
hii  is  no  less  eloquent  than  in  debate;  and  no 
albonet*  does  he  kindle  with  his  subject,  than  his 
voice  and  action  betray  the  orator  of  the  hall ; 
yet  so  unpremeditated  is  his  language,  that  even 
ih  a  drawing-room,  the  orator  never  appears  mis- 
plliced.  From  the  perusal  of  his  speeches,  you 
may  have  formed  some  idea  of  the  ardor  of  feeling 
and  expression  which  characterise  this  statesman ; 
but  you  must  have  heard  one  delivered  to  under- 
stand their  effect  in  the  national  senate. 

Tlie  influence  of  a  masterly  orator  in  the 
American  Congress  would  somewhat  surjMrise  the 
invulnerable  and  immoveable  majorities  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  The  check  to  this 
influence  remains  with  the  nation,  whose  wishes, 
upon  important  questions,  must,  of  course,  more 
or  less  affect  the  decision  of  their  representatives. 
But  the  voice  of  the  sovereign  people  is  not  alto* 
gether  absolute,  and  by  no  means  undisputed.  If 
^e  people  be  proud,  so  also  are  their  agiSnts  in 
congress ;  and  few  are  found  who  will  passively 
suhtmder  their  right  of  judgment  to  theif  em- 
ployefs.    Besides,   the  probability  is(,  that  their 
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employers  will  often  differ  among  themselves;  a 
circumstance  which  must  leave  their  agents  pretty- 
much  to  the  direction  of  their  own  reason.  The 
power  of  an  orator,  therefore,  if  checked,  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  responsibility  of  the  members,  a» 
the  sway  exercised  by  the  great  western  statesman 
appears  sufficiently  to  demonstrate, 

Mr.  Clay  has  been  understood  to  head  a  power-- 
ful  opposition  to  some  measures  of  the  existing 
executive ;  —  an  opposition  chiefly,  if  not  exclu-*^ 
sively,' directed  against  the  policy  pursued  towards 
the  rising  democracies  of  the  southern  continent*  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  this  ardent  statesman  to  extoit 
a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
and  national  existence  of  these  infant  republics 
during  their  struggle  for  liberty.  The  thund^s  of 
his  eloquence  never  sounded  with  more  sublimity 
than  on  this  occasion;  and  could  their  influence 
have  extended  to  the  senate,  mi^t  have  triumphed 
over  the  cold  neutrality  so  obstinately  preserve^ 
by  the  American  government.  Perhiqps  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  government,  has  been  the  most 
wisey  certainly  the  most  prudent ;  but  it  is  difficuH 
not  to  feel  with  the  orator,  who,  spuming  all  cal* 
culations  of  interest  or  state  policy,  draws  his 
arguments  from  the  lips  of  generosity  and  liberty 
It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  neutrality  assumed 
by  the  government  has  not  in  reality  been  impugn-^ 
ed,  as  well  by  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  patriotii 
from   some  of  the  wealthy  sea-ports,  as  by  the 
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friendly  intercourse  carried  on  privately  between 
the  first  official  characters  of  Washington  and 
Angostura.  But  the  idea  may  well  suggest  itself  to 
an  American,  that  the  vigorous  navy  of  the  repub- 
lic could  never  have  been  more  honorably  employed, 
Uian  in  asserting  the  liberties  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent; and  the  unceasing  importunity  of  the 
illustrious  speaker  of  the  house  to  extort  an  open 
avowal  of  friendship  for  the  patriots  must  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  every  generous  mind.  * 

Leaving  the  city  to  make  a  little  excursion  in 
Virginia,  we  missed  the  speeches  of  several  dis- 
tinguished members.  We  returned,  however,  to 
attend  the  close  of  the  debate,  which  afforded  us 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Lowndes  of 
Carolina.  The  close  and  deductive  reasoning  of 
this  gentleman  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
fervid  oratory  of  Mr.  Clay.  They  were  opposed  in 
the. debate,  and  each  possessed  a  manner  most  ap- 
propriate to  his  argument.  Mr.  Lowndes  is 
singularly  correct  in  his  selection  of  language  and 
turn  of  the  phi*ase  j  yet  the  syllables  flow  from  his 
lips  in  an  uninterrupted  stream ;  the  best  word 
always  falling  into  the  right  place,  not  merely 
without  effort,  but  seemingly  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  speaker. 

*  At  the  close. of  the  session,  in  1820,  Mr. Clay  had|  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  favourite  measure  carried  through 
both  houses ;  and  accredited  ministers  appointed  to  the  re* 
publics  of  Cplumbia  and  Bueynos  Ayres. 
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We  were  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which 
even  the  youngest  members  took  their  share  in  the 
discussion.  The  error  of  these,  indeed,  seems  that 
of  speaking  too  much :  to  which  may  be  added 
another  —  tiiat  of  coining  new  words  when  old 
ones  do  not  occur  to  them.  The  patience  of  the 
house  with  tiie  more  inexperienced  or  less  gifted 
speakers  is  truly  admirable  ;  and,  1  must  observe, 
that,  in  spite  of  some  inelegance  and  much  pror 
lixity,  they  appear  seldom  unworthy  of  attention  j 
since  sound  reasoning,  liberal  philosophy,  and 
generous  feeling,  may  generally  be  discovered 
through  the  mass  of  awkward  words  supplied  by 
their  vehemence. 

I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  in  the  hail, 
by  imagining  how  one  of  the  marshalled  troops  of 
the  British  minister  would  look  upon  an  assembly 
whose  members,  until  the  actual  counting  of'  the 
votes,  are  often  ignorant  of  the  issue  of  the  most 
important  questions.  At  one  time,  a  member  told 
me  he  expected  the  bill  to  be  thrown  out ;  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  his  hopes  were,  that  it  would  be 
carried  ;  again  he  despaired,  again  he  hoped,  and 
at  last  listened  to  the  ayes  and  noes  with  as  much 
incertitude  as  myself.  During  the  division,  the 
curiosity  of  the  assembly  seemed  wrought  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  impatience  \  the  seats  were  aban- 
doned, and  a  humming  and  agitated  crowd  pressed 
round  the  chair,  threatening  with  suffocation  both 
the  clerk  and  the  speaker.     The  sonorous  voice  of 
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the  latter,  however,  quelled  the  tempest  instant- 
aHeously,  and  produced  a  silence  so  profound,  that 
thfe  drop  of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  upon  the 
floor.  Mn  Clay  afterwards  told  me,  that  since  he 
kad  presided  in  the  house,  he  had  never  but  once 
seen  it  equally  agitated. 

The  senate  being  occupied  in  ordinary  business, 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  oratory; 
Imt  being  politely  admitted  on  the  floor,  we  ad- 
mired the  elegance  of  the  chamber,  and  made  ou^ 
arives  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  the  senators, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  house.  The  debates 
lof  the  chamber,  as  I  am  informed  by  some  of  its 
Biembers,  are  conducted  with  less  populaa^  vehe- 
iisnce  than  those  of  the  hall.  I  know  not  if  it  be 
tiie  more  advanced  age  of  the  senatoils,  or  th^ 
sinaller  size  of  the  assembly,  which  imparts  to  th^ 
dMiberations  their  character  of  senatorial  graf- 
vity.  The  age  fixed  by  law  for  a  member  of  the 
annate  i&  thirty-five  years  ;  and  though  one  or  twe 
gentlemen  in  the  chamber  seem  to  have  numbered 
little  more  than  the  lustres  demanded,  the  majority 
of  the  assembly  have  the  air  of  veteran  statesmen, 
tome  of  whom  have  occupied  a  seat  in  the  house 
iitom  its  first  organization.  * 

..  *  The  hall  of  the  representatives  also  contains  soase  grey^ 
httred  veterans.  One  gentleman  was  pointed  out  to  me  who  had 
ill  in  thte  continental  congress,  and  been  regalariy  returned  by 
IlllfeUow.ciciaenl  until  the  present  day. 

.'J  . .    . . ■  '  '-•J 
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The  congress  have  met  this  session  in  the  capitol 
for  the  first  time  since  the  conflagration.  The 
two  wings  of  the  building  (the  one  occupied  by 
the  hall  of  the  representatives  and  the  other  by 
the  senate  chamber  and  judiciary  court)  are  re- 
stored to  more  than  their  original  grandeur.  The 
centre  of  the  building  is  still  incomplete,  though 
proceeding  rapidly.  Here  is  to  be  the  inaugura- 
tion hall,  where  the  presidents  will  be  installed,  and 
the  congress  assemble  whenever  circumstances  may 
require  a  meeting  of  the  two  houses ;  also  the 
national  library,  which  a  native  of  England  now 
feels  awkward  at  finding  bestowed  in  a  few  small 
apartments;  at  present  it  comprises  little  more 
than  the  collection  supplied  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  but 
a  stated  sum  being  appropriated  annually  to  its 
enlargement,  the  spoliations  of  the  war  will  soon,  I 
trust,  be  efl&ced.  These  volumes,  however,  marked 
with  the  name  of  America's  president  and  philo* 
sopher,  will  always  constitute  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  national  library.  Beneath  the  cen- 
tral dome  of  the  building  are  to  be  entombed  the 
remains  of  Washington  ;  the  statue  of  the  vener* 
able  patriot  now  engages  the  chisel  of  Canova. 

This  skeleton  city  affords  few  of  the  amusements 
of  a  metropolis.  It  seems  however  to  possess  the 
i^lvantage  of  very  choice  society;  the  resident 
families  are  of  course  few,  but  the  unceasing  influx 
and  reflux  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  affords  an  ample  supply  of  new  faces  to 
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the  evening  drawing-rooms*  To  this  continual  in- 
termixture with  strangers  and  foreigners,  is  perhaps 
to  be  ascribed  the  peculiar  courtesy  and  easy 
politeness  which  characterize  the  manners  of  the 
city. 

Although  now  sufficiently  familiarized  with  the 
simple  habits  of  this  republican  community,  I  still 
find  myself  occasionally  wondering  at  the  world 
wliich  here  surrounds  us,  and  not  unfrequently 
recall  the  words  of  an  English  correspondent  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  this  city.  "  I  think  it  was 
Buonaparte  who  observed,  thatjrom  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculouSj  it  was  but  one  step.  I  have  fully 
discovered  the  truth  of  this  remark  in  America. 
When  I  first  came  here,  I  really  found  myself  puz- 
zled to  decide  as  to  many  things,  whether  they 
were  sublime  or  ridiculous.  The  simplicity  of 
manners  among  the  truly  great  people  of  this 
country  might  at  first,  by  a  casual  observer,  fresh 
from  the  glare  and  frippeiy  of  Europe,  be  termed 
ridiculous  ;  but  I  have  now  outlived  this  feeling, 
and  can  appreciate  it  as  truly  sublime.^*  I  perfectly 
acknowledged  the  influence  of  that  moral  sublime, 
80  candidly  admitted  by  my  friend,  when  first  ad- 
dressed by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  1 
meant  to  rise,  or,  rather,  I  afterwards  felt  that  1 
ought  to  have  risen ;  but  when  suddenly  introduced 
to  me  .by  a  senators  and  that  with  the  simple  air 
of  a  private  gentleman,  and  the  calmness  of  a  sage, 
he  opened  conversation,  my  recollection  for  a 
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moment  left  me,  and  I  ilixed  my  ey^  upon  the 
venerable  character  before  me  with  a  silent  emo- 
tion which  he,  quietly  continuing  his  discourse, 
seemed  unconscious  of  having  excited,  and  thus 
relieved  me  from  the  awkwardness  of  framing  an 
apology  for  my  absence. 

Colonel  Monroe  enjoys  the  felicity  of  having 
witnessed  at  his  election  the  union  of  all  parties, 
and  of  conciliating,  during  his  administration,  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  whole  American 
nation.  His  illustrious  predecessors  having  been 
placed  in  active  political  opposition  to  a  strong, 
and  once,  a  ruling  party,  of  which  they  effected 
the  overthrow  and  destruction,  were  exposed 
throughout  their  public  career  to  the  enmity  of  a 
discomfited  minority;  an  enmity  which,  though 
their  candor  knew  how  to  forgive,  their  virtues 
and  high-minded  forbearance  were  unable  wholly 
to  appease.  The  existing  president  came  into 
office  at  a  moment  of  all  others  the  most  fortunate ; 
when  the  republic  had  just  shaken  hands  with 
her  foreign  and  internal  enemies ;  and  it  had  bees 
difficult  to  find  a  statesman  more  fitted,  by.  the 
benevolence  of  his  character  and  mild  urbanity 
of  his  manners,  to  cement  the  civil  concord,  than 
he  who  was  elected.  * 

*  I  feel  tempted  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  letter  of  an 
American  friend ;  who,  after  some  observations  upon  the  happy 
spirit  of  union  penrading  the  United  States,  subjoins,  "All  unite 
in  approving  of  Monroe's  mild  and  prudent  guidance.  When  he 
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Would  it  jiot  mortify  some  European  diplo- 
4natists  to  find  the  mighty  engine  of  government 
exposed  to  every  eye  as  it  is  here ;  —  to*  behold 
the  rulers  of  a  nation  legislating  without  mystery, 
and  commanding  respect  by  their  talents  and  cha- 
racter, and  the  name  of  their  office  ?  How  would 
the  courtiers  of  C*rlt*n  H**s*  look  upon  the 
jchief  magistrate  of  a  country  who  stands  only  as 
a.  man  among  men;  who  walks  forth  without 
attendants,  lives  without  state,  greets  his  fellow 
citizens  with  open  hand  as  his  companions  and 
equals ;  seeks  his  relaxation  from  the  labors  of  the 
cabinet  at  the  domestic  hearth ;  snatches  a  moment 
from  the  hurry  of  public  afiairs  to  superintend  the 
business  of  hid  farm,  and  defrays  all  the  expenses 


lately  travelled  through  our  vast  extent  of  country,  the  marks 
4>f  respect  which  he  received  from  all  parties  and  classes,  must 
have  been  grateful  to  his  heart.  When  he -passed  through  our 
little  town  (and  the  same  feeling  prevailed  every  where),  each 
person  was  anxious  to  speak  to  the  good  president.  The  old 
men,  who,  like  himself,  had  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  took 
painft  td  make  themselves  known  to  him  as  old  soldiers.  To 
them,  he  showed  peculiar  attention,  and  seemed  to  speak  with 
{Measure,  and  even  emotion,  of  the  battles  they  had  fought, 
and  the  anxieties  they  had  felt  in  common.  His  arrival  having 
been  expected,  many  little  preparations  had  been  made ;  those 
who  had  gardens  had  carefully  preserved  their  6nest  fruit.  — 
But  these  things  will  read  idly  in  Europe.  It  is,  perhaps,  only 
to  those  who  have  been  trained  up  in  a  republic,  that  such 
simple  sacrifices  of  the  heart  speak  more  than  wealth  can  buy, 
or  power  command." 
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of  his  high  office  with  a  stipefid  of  tiOOO/.  a  year  / 
or  how  would  they  regard  a  secretary  of  state, 
who,  with  an  income  of  little  more  than  1000/., 
toils  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  conspicuous  only 
among  his  fellow  citizens  for  abilities  and  science, 
abd  a  modesty  of  character  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  habits  which  might  lead  the  fancy  to 
recur  to  the  early  sages  of  Sparta  or  Rome  ! 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  approach  the  con- 
clusion of  the  voluminous  correspondence  which  I 
have  addressed  to  you  from  this  country.  You 
contrive  to  persuade  me  that  the  information  I 
have  collected  has  oflen  possessed  for  you  the 
merit  of  novelty.  I  have,  however,  to  regret,  that 
my  personal  observation  has  been  confined  to  a 
portion  of  this  vast  country,  the  whole  of  whose 
surface  merits  the  study  of  a  more  discerning  tra- 
veller than  myself.  I  own  that,  as  regards  the 
southern  states,  I  have  ever  felt  a  secret  reluctance 
to  visit  their  territory.  The  sight  of  slavery  is 
revolting  every  where,  but  to  inhale  the  impure 
breath  of  its  pestilence  in  the  free  winds  of  Ame- 
rica is  odious  beyond  all  that  the  imagination  can 
conceive.  I  do  not  mean  to  indulge  in  idle  de- 
clamation, either  against  the  injustice  of  the  mas- 
ters, or  upon  the  degradation  of  the  slave.  This 
is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  reason, 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  feel.  The  difficulties  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  emancipation,  I  can  perceive 
to  be  numerous;  but  should  the  masters  content 
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themselves  with  idly  deploring  the  evil,  instead  of 
"  setting  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,*'  and  actively 
working  out  its  remedy,  neither  their  courtesy  in 
the  drawing-room,  their  virtues  in  domestic  life, 
nor  even  their  public  services  in  the  senate  and  the 
field,  will  preserve  the  southern  planters  from  the 
reprobation  of  their  northern  brethren,  and  the 
.  scorn  of  mankind.  The  Virginians  are  said  to 
pride  themselves  upon  the  peculiar  tenderness 
with  which  they  visit  the  sceptre  of  authority 
upon  their  African  vassals.  As  all  those  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  character  of  the  Virginia  plant* 
ers,  whether  Americans  or  foreigners,  appear  to 
concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  their  humanity, 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
praise  which  they  claim.  But  in  their  position, 
justice  should  be  held  superior  to  humanity ;  to 
break  the  chains  would  be  more  generous  than 
to  gild  them  ^  and  whether  we  consider  the  in- 
terests of  the  master  or  the  slave,  decidedly  more 
useful.  It  is  true  that  this  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  be  done  too  hastily.  To  give  liberty  to  a  slave 
before  he  understands  its  value,  is,  perhaps,  rather 
to  impose  a  penalty  than  to  bestow  a  blessing ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  southern  planters 
are  duly  exerting  themselves  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  change  in  the  condition  of  their  black 
population  which  they  profess  to  think  not  only 
desirable  but  inevitable.  From  the  conversation  of 
some  distinguished  Virginians,  I  cannot  but  appre* 
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hend  that  they  sufter  themselves  to  be  disheartened 
by  the  slender  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
the  exertions  of  those  philanthropists  who  have 
made  the  character  and  condition  of  the  negro 
their  study  and  care.  **  Look  into  the  cabins  of 
our  free  negroes/'  said  an  eminent  individual^ 
a  native  of  Virginia,  in  conversing  with  me  lately 
upon  this  subject ;  "  you  will  find  there  little  to  en- 
courage the  idea,  that  to  impart  the  rights  of  free* 
men  to  our  black  population  is  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  or  to  elevate  their  character/'  It  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  free  negroes  of  Mary* 
land  and  Virginia  form  the  most  wretched,  and 
consequently  the  most  vicious  portion  of  the  black 
population.  The  most  casual  observation  is  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  a  stranger  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  I  have  not  seen  a  miserable  half-clad 
negro  in  either  state  whom  I  have  not  found,  upon 
enquiry,  to  be  in  possession  of  liberty.  But  what 
-argument  is  to  be  adduced  from  this  ?  That  to 
emancipate  the  African  race  would  be  to  smite 
the  land  with  a  worse  plague  than  that  which  de- 
faces it  already  ?  The  history  of  the  negro  in  the 
northern  states  will  save  us  from  so  revolting  a 
.conclusion.  To  argue  that  he  constitutes,  even 
there,  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  population^ 
will  not  afiect  the  question.  If  Jtiis  character  be 
there  improvingj  a  fact  which  none  will  deny,  we 
have  sufficient  duta  upon  which  to  ground  the 
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belief,  that  he  may,  in  time,  be  rendered  a  useful 
member  of  society,  and  that  the  vice  and  wretched- 
ness which  here  dwell  in  the  cabins  of  the  eman- 
cipated negroes,  may  be  traced,  in  part,  to  the 
mixture  of  freed- men  and  slaves  now  observed  in 
the  black  population.  Were  the  whole  race  eman- 
cipated, their  education  would  necessarily  become 
E  national  object,  the  white  population  would,  be 
constrained  to  hire  their  service,  and  they  them- 
selves be  under  the  necessity  of  selling  it.  At 
present,  when  restored,  by  some  generous  planter, 
to  their  birth-right  of  liberty,  the  sons  of  Africa 
forfeit  the  protection  of  a  master  without  securing 
the  guardianship  of  the  law.  To  their  untutored 
minds,  the  gifl  of  freedom  is  only  a  release  ffom 
labour.  Poor,  ignorant,  and  lazy,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  not  soon  be  vicious.  To  ex- 
onerate  herself  from  the  increasing  weight  of 
black  pauperism,  Virginia  has  imposed  a  re- 
striction upon  the  benevolence  of  her  citizens,  by 
a  law  which  exacts  of  the  citizen  who  emanci- 
pates his  vassals,  that  he  shall  remove  them  without 
the  precincts  of  the  state  ?  In  obedience  to  this 
law,  Mr.  Coles,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  for  some 
years  secretary  to  Mr.  Jeiferson,  lately  removed  a 
black  colony  into  the  state  of  Illinois.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  this  gentleman  found  himself 
in  possession  of  seventeen  slaves,  valued  at  from 
'eight  to  nine  thousand  dollars.     His  property  was^ 
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small,  but  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  relinquish 
his  claims  upon  his  negro  vassals.  He  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  near  the  settlement  of  EdwardsviUe, 
in  Illinois^  where  he  supplies  his  former  bondsmen 
with  employment,  encouraging  them  to  lay  up 
their  earnings  until  they  shall  have  realized  suf- 
ficient to  enter  upon  their  own  farms.  •  •  •  • 
spent  some  time  at  Edwardsville  last  summer,  and 
often  visited  Mr.  Coles'  settlement.  The  liberated 
blacks  spoke  of  their  former  master  with  tears  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  and  two  of  them,  who  were 
hired  as  servants  by  the  family  with  whom  •  •  •  • 
resided,  never  omitted  to  pay  a  daily  vi^it  to  Mr, 
Coles,  anxiously  enquiring,  if  there  was  nothing 
they  could  do  for  him.  I  envy  inore  the  feelings 
pf  the  man  who  hears  that  question  than  those  of 
Caesar  in  the  capitol. 

But  whv  should  this  work  of  benevolence  be  left 
to  the  philanthropy  of  individuals?  The  virtue 
of  » Coles,  however  beautiful  in  its  nature,  and 
wholesome  in  its  eifects  upon  the  little  circle  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence,  can  do  little  or  nothing 
for  the  community.  Why  does  not  Virginia  recur 
to  the  plan  marked  out  by  herself  in  the  first  year 
of  her  independence  ?  Has  she  not  virtue  to  exe- 
cute what  she  had  wisdom  to  conceive  ?  She  has 
made  so  many  noble  sacrifices  to  humanity  and 
patriotism,  her  history  records  so  many  acts  of 
heroism  and  disinterested  generosity,  that  I  am  will- 
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ing  to  persuade  myself  she  is  equal  to  this  also: 
Nor  can  she  be  so  blind  to  the  future  as  not  to 
perceive  the  consequences  with  which  she  is  threat- 
ened, should  she  not  take  some  active  measures  to 
eradicate  the  Egyptian  plague  which  covers  her 
soil.  A  servile  war  is  the  least  of  the  evils  which 
could  befall  her ;  the  ruin  of  her  moral  character, 
the  decay  of  her  strength,  the  loss  of  her  political 
importance ;  vice,  indolence,  degradation ;  these 
are  the  evils  that  will  overtake  her;  the  Helots 
will  sink  into  worse  corruption,  and  the  Spartans 
become  Hehts  themselves. 

But  I  shall  weary  you  with  my  commentaries 
upon  an  evil  that  is  so  far  removed  from  your  sight. 
Had  you  studied  with  me  the  history  and  charac- 
ter of  the  American  republic ; — did  you  see  in  her 
so  many  seeds  of  excellence,  so  bright  a  dawning 
of  national  glory,  so  fair  a  promise  of  a  brilliant 
meridian  day,  as  your  friend  imagines  that  she  can 
discern,  you  would  share  all  that  regret,  impa- 
tience, and  anxiety,  with  which  slie  regards  every 
stain  that  rests  upon  her  morals,  every  danger  that 
threatens  her  peace.  An  awful  responsibility  has 
devolved  on  the  American  nation  ;  the  liberties  of 
mankind  are  entrusted  to  their  guardianship  ;  tlie 
honour  of  freedom  is  identified  with  the  honour  of 
their  republic  ;  the  agents  of  tyranny  are  active  in 
one  hemisphere ;  may  the  children  of  liberty  be 
equally  active  in  the  other !     May  they  return  with 
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fresh  ardor  to  the  glorious  work  which  they  for- 
merly encountered  with  so  much  success  ; — in  one 
^ord,  may  they  realize  the  conviction  lately  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  their  venerable  President,  that 
'^  The  day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  a  slave  will 
oot  be  found  in  America !" 


THE  END. 


Priatcd  by  A.  and  R.  Sfjottkiroode* 
Mntcrs-Street,  London. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  object  of  the  Expedition,  of  which  the 
following  pages  contain  a  brief  Narrative,  is 
already  so  generally  well  known,  that  it  re- 
quires little  to  be  said  upon  it  in  the  way  of 
preface.  Before  we  sailed  on  the  first  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Polar  Sea^i,  great  hopes  were  enter* 
tained,  from  the  reports  of  several  masters  of 
Greenland  ships,  and  other  persons,  that 
some  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
Arctic  regions;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  expected  to  be  found  navigable  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  had  been  for  some 
centuries  past.  From  what  we  saw,  however, 
on  that  voyage,  we  had  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Nature  is  nearly  as  regular  and  uni- 
form in  her  operations  there  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe ;  for  our  Greenland  masters, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  these 
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seas  annually  for  nearly  twenty  years,  declared 
that  they  observed  no  material  difference  in 
the  state  of  the  ice. 

Although  the  hopes  thus  raised  were  in 
some  measure  subverted  by  our  first  expedi- 
tion, yet  other  facts  and  circumstances,  of  a 
more  substantial  kind,  were  observed  during 
that  voyage,  which  tended  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  North- West  Passage  in  a  much 
clearer  manner  than  the  supposititious  argu- 
ments that  bad  been  advanced  in  favour  of  it 
before ;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
what  we  saw,  that  the  different  wide  openings 
on  the  north  and  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
which  were  before  called  Sounds,  are  exten- 
sive inlets,  leading  to  another  sea  in  these  di- 
rections ;  for  the  only  one  of  these  inlets  into 
which  we  entered  was  that  which  Baffin  called 
Lancaster's  Sound ;  and  from  what  we  ascer- 
tained of  it,  I  believe  that  no  doubt  remained 
on  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  were 
there,  that  it  was  a  Strait,  or  Passage,  and 
not  a  Sound.  This  is  the  rational  infer- 
ence, since  we  went  upwards  of  eighty  miles 
into  it,  and  yet  saw  no  appearance  of  land,  or 
any  thing  else  to  obstruct  our  progress. 

Various  other  circumstances  might  be  men- 
tioned that  tended  to  make  this  spacious  inlet 
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^n  object  of  interesting  inquiry  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion respecting  it  has  already  been  so  much 
agitated,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any 
thing  on  the  subject,  farther  than  that  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  the  Expedition  was 
to  explore  it. 

The  vessels  appointed  for  this  service  were 
His  Majesty's  ships  Hecla  and  Griper,  the 
former  a  vessel  of  nearly  four  hundred  tons, 
and  from  her  construction,  (having  been  built 
for  a  bomb,)  well  adapted  for  stowage, — an 
object  of  the  first  importance  where  we  were 
obliged  to  carry  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and 
indeed  every  article  that  we  were  furnished 
with  for  the  voyage.  The  Griper  was  a 
much  smaller  vessel  than  the  Hecla,  having 
been  formerly  a  twelve-gun  brig.  Her  ac- 
commodations, however,  were  considerably 
improved  by  her  having  been  rose  upon  ; 
but  she  was  notwithstanding  very  much  in- 
ferior to  the  other  ship  in  every  respect,  as  she 
neither  sailed  so  well,  nor  did  she  carry  her 
own  supply  of  provisions,  &c, ;  for,  although 
the  Expedition  was  furnished  with  stores  and 
provisions  for  two  years,  yet,  in  less  than  half 
that  time,  the  Griper  required  to  be  supplied 
from  the  Hecla  with  different  articles.  In 
other  respects,  however,  their  equipment  was 
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very  good,  and  nothing  was  neglected  to 
render  them  fit  for  the  service  on  which  they 
were  to  be  employed.  They  were  strength- 
ened in  every  way,  as  much  as  wood  and  iron 
could  strengthen  them,  having,  in  the  first 
place,  the  whole  of  their  outside,  from  the 
keel  to  some  distance  above  the  water-line, 
covered  with  an  extra  lining  of  oak-plank, 
from  three  to  four  inches  thick,  and,  within, 
a  number  of  additional  beams,  and  other 
timbers,  put  into  th^ir  hold,  in  order  that 
they  might  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  ice, 
in  the  event  of  their  being  caught  between 
two  floes  of  it.  Their  bows  were  also  covered 
with  strong  plates  of  iron,  to  defend  them 
from  receiving  damage  by  striking  against 
the  floating  ice.  They  were  likewise  fitted 
up,  inside,  so  as  to  make  the  accommodations 
of  both  officers  and  men  as  comfortable  as 
the  size  of  the  vessels  would  admit.  To  guard, 
as  much  as  possible,  against  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  we  were  also  provided  with  standing 
bed-places,  which  were  deemed  to  be  warmer 
than  cots,  or  hammocks ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
our  not  effecting  the  passage,  we  were  pro- 
vided with  planks,  tarpaulins,  and  Russian- 
mats,  for  housing  the  ships  during  the  winter, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  exercise  on  deck  in 
bad  weather.      The  men,  as  on  the  former 
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voyage,  were  furnished  by  Government  with 
a  suit  of  warm  clothes,  and  a  wolf-skin  blan- 
ket, gratis. 

•The  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the 
crews  were  also  well  attended  to  ;  for  besides 
the  salt  provisions  being  of  a  good  quality, 
and  recently  cured,  there  was  a  large  quantity 
of  Messrs.  Donkin  and  Hall's  preserved  meats 
and  soups  supplied.  Antiscorbutics,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  were  also  provided,  such  as 
lemon-juice,  sour-crout,  essence  of  spruce, 
and  essence  of  malt  and  hops ;  and,  in  case  of 
our  meeting  with  Indians  or  Esquimaux  that 
could  supply  us  with  provisions,  or  any  thing 
else  that  might  be  useful,  Government  sent 
with  us  a  considerable  quantity  of  toys,  and 
other  articles,  to  barter  for  whatever  they 
might  have  to  interchange.  These  articles 
consisted  of  jackets  and  trowsers  of  coarse 
cloth,  shirts,  brass-kettles,  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons,  looking-glasses,  glass-beads  of  various 
colours,  and  other  matters,  either  for  use  or 
ornament.  In  fact,  every  thing  had  been 
provided  that  was  deemed  likely  to  be  of  use 
in  forwarding  the  object  of  the  Expedition, 
and  in  making  those  who  were  employed  on 
it  as  comfortable  as  the  nature  of  the  service 
would  admit 
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luESDAY^  May  Aftli^  1819.  — Many  interesting  par« 
ticulars  connected  with  our  expedition  might  be 
mentioned  prior  to  the  details  of  this  day ;  but  as 
they  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  occurrences  of  the  voyage,  I 
shall  begin  my  narrative  only  from  the  time  that  we 
started  from  Deptford.  We  have  been  ready  for 
sailing  for  some  days  past,  but  during  that  time  the 
wind  has  been  from  the  eastward,  which  prevented 
our  departure.  In  order  therefore  to  avoid  farther 
delay,  steam  vessels  were  applied  for  to  tow  us  down 
yesterday  :  but,  in  consequence  of  the  great  demand 
for  these  vessels  for  somie  time  past,  none  could  be 
procured  until  this  morning ;  the  delay  occasioned 
was  not,  however,  much  regretted,  as  it  afforded  many 
an  opportunity  of  passing  another  night  amongst 
their  friends  whom  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving 
for  some  time.  The  eventful  moment  of  departure 
at  length  arrived,  for  at  a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock 
this  morning,  we  cast  off  from  His  Majesty's  hulk 
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Dedaigneuse,  and  were  immediately  taken  in  tow 
by  the  Eclipse  steam-boat,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  wind,  and,  for  some  part  of  the  time,  the  tide  were 
against  us,  managed  to  take  us  down  to  Northfleet, 
a  distance,  I  believe,  of  eighteen  miles,  in  less  than 
five  hours  ;  for  we  made  fast  to  one  of  the  buoys  at 
the  above  place  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  as  we  went  down,  was  at  this  time  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  particularly  on  the  right  side, 
where  the  villas,  &c.  that  adorn  that  bank  were  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  surrounded  with  groves  of 
fruit  and  other  trees,  all  in  blossom,  and  the  mea- 
dows which  lay  between  them  and  the  river  abound- 
ing with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  on  which 
were  feeding  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds 
of  black  cattle.  In  fact,  nature  and  art  seemed  as 
if  they  had  combined  their  eflTorts,  in  order  to  give  us 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  scenery  of  our  native 
ide,  that  we  might  contrast  it  with  the  dreary  pro- 
spects which  we  soon  expected  to  see  in  the  frozen 
r^ons  we  were  about  to  visit :  the  comparison 
might,  indeed,  at  this  time  be  made  by  most  of  us, 
as  the  greater  number  had  already  seen  the  snow- 
dad  mountains  of  the  frigid  zone. 

As  there  was  only  one  steam-boat  procured,  that 
which  brought  us  down  returned  immediately  (we 
made  fast)  for  the  Griper,  and  arrived  with  her  a 
little  before  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning,  in  this  place,  a  certain 
coincidence  which  has  occurred  with  respect  to  the 
day  of  the  month  that  the  expeditions  on  discovery 
sailed  last  year,  and  this  j  for  it  was  on  the  4th  of 
April  we  sailed  from  Deptford  last  year,  and  although 
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a  month  later  this  year,  it  appears  somewhat  remark- 
able, that,  without  any  preconcerted  plan,  it  should 
happen  to  be  the  same  day  of  the  month  on  which 
we  commence  the  second  voyage. 

Thursday^  6th.  —  We  received  (from  Woolwich) 
all  our  ordnance-stores  to-day,  except  the  powder, 
which  is  expected  down  to-morrow. 

To  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  the  magnetic 
influence  of  iron  upon  the  compasses,  a  pair  of  brass 
guns  (six  pounders)  have  been  sent  for  the  quarter* 
deck.  After  the  guns  and  other  stores  were  placed 
in  the  respective  places  where  it  is  intended  they  arc 
to  remain,  an  experiment  was  performed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  local  attraction  on 
the  compasses ;  or,  to  use  the  tenn  that  has  been 
lately  adopted,  to  determine  the  deviation  of  the 
compass,  or  magnetic  needle,  with  the  ship's  head 
brought  to  the  different  points  of  the  compass.  As 
the  result  of  this  experiment  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  diagram  of  the  operation  than  by  words 
only,  I  have  drawn  a  sketch  of  the  whole  process 
(see  Appendix),  which  exhibits  at  one  view  the 
amount  of  deviation  with  the  ship's  head  on  every 
point  of  the  compass  except  west,  W.  by  S.,  and 
W.  S.  W.,  the  tide  being  so  strong  that  the  ship's 
head  could  not  be  kept  steady  on  these  points. 

Friday  J  Tth. — We  received  our  powder  this  mom^ 
ing,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  cast  off 
and  made  sail,  but  the  wind  being  against  us,  w« 
got  no  farther  than  that  part  of  the  river  called  the 
Lower  Hope,  where  we  anchored  between  four  and 
five  in  the  aftemcton. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  to-day  to  find  that 
the  Griper  behaved  so  well  under  canvass ;  for  tht 
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general  opinion  was,  from  tlie  trial  made  with  her 
some  time  ago  at  Deptford,  that  she  would  be  very 
crank.  The  breeze  we  had  to-day  was  not  indeed 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty 
of  her  qualities  as  a  sea-boat ;  I  shall  therefore  avoid 
saying  any  thing  more  respecting  her  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  we  shall  have  many  opportunities  hereafter 
of  judging  of  her  under  circumstances  that  will  enable 
us  to  speak  with  precision  of  her  good  or  bad  qua- 
lities. All  that  can  be  said  at  present  is,  that  she  an- 
swers beyond  expectation,  inasmuch  that  all  those 
who  had  any  doubts  respecting  her,  and  saw  her 
under  weigh  to-day,  are  already  perfectly  satisfied  of 
her  safety  as  far  as  her  construction  is  concerned  in 
rendering  her  sea-worthy. 

With  respect  to  the  Hecia,  she  appears  to  fulfil 
every  anticipation,  in  being  one  of  the  fittest  vessels 
that  could  possibly  be  chosen  for  the  service  we  are 
going  upon,  for  she  is  easily  worked,  is  very  capa- 
cious for  a  vessel  of*  her  tonnage,  and  is  remarkably 
strong,  a  quality  of  the  first  importance  in  the  re- 
gions we  are  bound  to  explore. 

As  to  the  sailing  qualities  of  either  vessel,  very 
little  can  as  yet  be  said ;  it  would  be  preposterous, 
however,  to  suppose  that  ships  bound  up  with  wood 
and  iron,  in  the  way  in  which  they  are,  can  be  fast 
saUers ;  and  even  if  they  were,  it  would  be  only  a 
quality  of  secondary  consideration  :  for  our  business 
is  not  to  run,  and  have  only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
places  we  pass,  but  to  examine  with  patience  and 
perseverance ;  "  for  who  knows  what  there  is,  where 
man-has  never  been  ?" 

Saturday t  8th.  —  We  got  under  weigh  early  this 
morning,  and  worked  down  as  far  as   Sea-Reach, 
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where  we  anchored  about  seven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  being 
unable  to  proceed  any  farther,  on  account  of  the  flood- 
tide  beginning  to  flow.  We  weighed  again  about 
noon,  and  worked  down  to  the  Nore,  where  we  an- 
chored between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Immediately  after  we  anchored,  the  Bee  Tender  came 
alongside  with  the  chronometers,  and  the  different 
nautical,  astronomical,  and  meteorological  instru- 
ments, &c.  supplied  for  the  expedition.  With  regard 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  these  instruments,  we 
are,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  in  the  Appendix,  as 
amply  supplied  as  any  expedition  that  ever  left 
this,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  country.  Besides  the 
instruments  provided  by  government,  most  of  the 
officers  have  some  of  their  own,  so  that  altogether 
it  may  be  presumed  we  are,  as  I  have  just  said,  as 
well  furnished  with  the  means  of  fulfilling  all  the 
nautical  and  other  scientific  objects  of  the  expedition 
as  any  of  the  illustrious  navigators  who  have  been 
employed  on  similar  pursuits  before  us. 

Monday y  10th.  —  The  ship's  companies  were  paid 
this  afternoon  the  wages  due  to  them  since  they 
joined  the  ships,  together  with  three  months*  ad- 
vance, in  order  to  enable  them  to  purchase  clothing, 
and  such  other  articles  as  they  might  deem  necessary 
for  the  voyage ;  and  in  case  any  of  them,  from  care- 
lessness, or  want  of  due  consideration  of  the  climate 
to  which  they  are  going,  should  neglect  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  articles  of  clothing  most  necessary 
for  their  own  comforts,  a  list  was  made  of  those  things 
that  were  deemed  indispensible,  with  which  every  man 
was  ordered  to  furnish  himself. 

In  the  evening,  a  lighter  came  alongside  with  four 
bullocks,  some  casks  of  beer,  and  as  much  fresh  water 
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as  completed  our  stock  of  that  necessary  article  for 
some  months,  so  that  we  are  now  perfectly  ready  to 
take  our  departure. 

Tuesday y  11th.  —  The  anxious  moment  of  the 
actual  commencement  of  our  voyage  at  length 
arrived ;  for,  at  ten  o'clock  this  forenoon  we  weighed 
and  made  sail  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  westward^ 
which  enabled  us,  before  dark,  to  get  clear  of  that 
intricate  passage  the  Swir,  and  the  different  shoals 
with  which  this  part  of  the  coast  abounds. 

We  commenced  our  meteorological  register  to-day 
at  noon  :  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade  was 
at  that  time  GS"" ;  that  of  sea-water  at  the  surface  57% 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer  30.19  inches.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea- water  is  intended  to  be 
taken  also  every  day  at  noon  ;  but  it  would  be  use- 
less to  take  it  to-day,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
affected  by  the  fresh  water  from  the  Thames,  and 
the  numerous  smaller  streams  that  discharge  their 
contents  into  the  sea  about  this  place.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  air  and  water,  as  above  stated,  is  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours,  both  day  and  night,  and  the 
height  of  the  barometer  four  times  a  day ;  viz.  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  noon,  six  in  the  afternoon, 
and  midnight.  The  direction  of  the  wind,  and  state 
of  the  weather,  are  also  to  be  noted  at  the  time  of 
registering  the  above  observations,  together  with  any 
other  phenomena  connected  with  meteorology  that 
may  occur. 

fVednesday,  12th.  —  We  have  been  enabled  within 
these  two  days  to  judge  of  the  comparative  merits, 
in  point  of  sailing,  of  the  two  ships  (before  the 
wind),  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that  puts  the 
matter  completely  beyond  doubt  (  the  disparity^  inr 
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deed,  is  so  considerable,  that  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  Griper  in  tow  this  morning.  We 
were  obliged  to  anchor  this  evening  abreast  of  Win- 
terton  Lights,  owing  to  the  wind  getting  so  light 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stem  the  flood-tide. 

Thursday^  13th.  —  We  weighed  again  last  night, 
and  worked  to  the  northward  until  seven  o'clock  this 
morning,  when  we  were  again  forced  to  bring  to^ 
until  the  tide  came  in  our  favour,  which  took  place 
about  one  o'clock.  We  dropped  anchor  again  in  the 
evening,  to  preserve  the  ground  we  had  gained  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  We  had  considerable 
satisfaction  to  find,  to-day,  that  the  Griper  answers 
remarkably  well  upon  a  wind,  a  very  essential  quality 
indeed  in  some  situations  in  which  we  may  happen  to 
be  placed. 

Friday^  \4ith.  —  We  got  under  weigh  again  this 
morning,  and  were  making  the  best  of  our  way  to 
the  northward  until  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock, 
when  we  were  all  on  a  sudden  a  little  startled  by  the 
ship  striking  on  the  east  end  of  Sheeringham  Shoal. 
The  shock,  or  rather  the  shocks,  for  she  touched 
three  times,  brought  almost  every  person  on  dedc 
in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  before  many  of  us  got  there, 
all  was  right  again.  I  suspect,  indeed,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  rough  sea  that  was  running,  which 
caused  the  ship  to  pitch  considerably,  that  she  w6uld 
have  gone  over  it  without  touching ;  but,  fortunately, 
even  as  it  was,  there  was  no  damage  done. 

Thursday,  14tt. — The  wind  being  still  against  us, 
it  would  again  be  necessary  to  anchor  when  the  ebb 
tide  was  done ;  but  from  the  freshness  of  the  breeze, 
the  sea  got  up  so  much  that  this  could  not  be  done  on  an 
open  coast  such  as  that  where  we  were,  without  run- 
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ning  the  risk  of  losing  an  anchor  and  cable.  In 
consideration  of  these  circumstances  it  was  deemed 
the  most  proper  measure  to  put  back  to  Yarmouth 
Roads,  which  was  the  nearest  port,  and  there  to  re- 
main until  we  should  be  favoured  with  wind  that 
would  enable  us  to  resume  our  voyage  with  some 
prospect  •of  success.  Our  stay  here  was,  agreeably 
to  our  wishes,  of  very  short  duration,  for  we  only 
arrived  at  half  past  one  o'clock,  and,  about  midnight, 
we  were  again  under  weigh.  During  the  time  we 
lay  in  the  Roads,  we  were  visited  by  Captain  Wells 
and  some  of  the  oflScers  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Wye, 
which  lay  at  anchor. 

Saturday^  15th.  —  We  have  been  employed  all  day 
working  to  the  northward,  and  in  the  evening  it  fell 
calm,  so  that  we  were  as  usual  obliged  to  anchor,  to 
prevent  our  .being  carried  by  the  tide  amongst  the 
sands  that  lie  off  this  part  of  the  coast. 

Sunday y  l6tK — We  got  under  weigh  again  early  this 
morning,  and  made  all  sail,  the  wind  having  at  length 
q>rung  up  right  in  our  favour ;  this  being  the  Griper's 
worst  point  of  sailing,  she  was  again  taken  in  tow. 
In  the  coiu*se  of  the  forenoon,  divine  service  was  per- 
formedf  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  officers  and 
ship's  company  were  able  to  attend,  the  weather 
being  so  fine  that  their  duty  was  not  required  on 
deck.  During  the  day,  we  passed  several  flocks  of  that 
qiecies  of  diver  called  by  Linnasus  Colymbus  Trailer 
and  commonly  known  to  seamen,  by  the  name  of  Loon, 
or  Willock.  These  birds  must  be  very  widely  scat^ 
tcsred  over  the  northerp  seas ;  for  we  found  them  last 
year  in  great  numbers  in  Davis's  Straits,  and  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  occasionally  in  different  parts  of  the  At- 
aptic  during  our  passage  across  it. 
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Monday,  IJth.  —  We  discharged  our  pilot  this 
morning  into  tlie  Swallow  revenue  cutter.  He  was 
charged  witli  a  considerable  number  of  lettei^  from 
the  officers  and  men,  this  being,  in  all  probability,  the 
last  opportunity  we  should  have  for  some  time  of 
sending  letters  to  our  friends.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  we  saw  several  of  the  divers  called  in  the  Lin> 
nsean  arrangement  ^^a  Arctica,  and  commonly  deno- 
minated by  seamen  Puffin. 

Tuesday,  IStk.  —  Nothing  occurred  to-day  worthy 
of  remark,  the  weather  continues  very  fine,  and  the 
wind  still  in  our  favour  ^  in  the  course  of  the  after* 
noon  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Morven  Hill,  and 
several  other  mountains  in  Banffshire,  that  appeared 
as  it  were  rearing  their  lofty  summits  out  of  the 
ocean. 


t- 


Wednesday,  19th.  —  A  similar  appearance  was  pre- 
sented to-day  by  Fair  Island,  on  being  first  seen.  It 
is  not  indeed  of  any  great  height,  but  it  is  a  &ct  well 
known  in  optics,  that,  unless  a  person  has  something 
of  a  correct  idea  of  the  distance  of  an  object,  he  will 
fancy  it  great  or  small,  according  as  he  estimates  its 
distance.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this,  however, 
that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  distance  Fair  Island  was 
from  us ;  but  merely,  that,  if  we  could  suppose  it  to 
be  as  far  from  us  as  the  hilts  in  Banff  were  when 
seen  yesterday,  we  should  necessarily  imagine  it  to 
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be  of  considerable  height.  We  continued  to  approach 
it  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
it  fell  calm,  the  island  at  that  time  bearing  north- 
east of  us,  and  distant  about  five  leagues.  In  order 
to  profit  as  much  as  possible  by  the  delay  caused  by 
the  weather,  the  ship's  company  turned  to,  to  catch 
fish,  at  which  they  were  pretty  successful,  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cod  and  coal-fish  were  taken  in 
course  of  the  afternoon. 

On  the  back  and  sides  of  the  cod,  at  least  such  of 
them  as  I  examined,  I  observed  several  small  insects 
of  two  different  species,  one  of  the  shape  of  a  tad- 
pole with  a  forked  tail,  and  the  other  not  unlike  a 
small  shrimp.  During  the  day,  we  saw  several  solan 
geese  (Anas  Bassanus^  Lin.),  Mallemuckes  or  Fulmar 
Peterel  (Procellaria  Glacialis^  Lin.),  and  a  bird  some- 
what resembling  a  Rail,  which  kept  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  we  were  not  able  to  make  out  with  any 
certainty  what  species  it  was. 

Thursday f  20th. — Our  progress  was  retarded  again 
to-day  by  calm  weather,  which  continued  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  again  favoured 
with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  north-east  (comp.),  which 
enabled  us,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  get  round 
the  north  end  of  the  Orkneys,  some  of  which  were 
in  sight  the  whole  day.  We  had  a  very  distinct  view 
of  two  or  three  of  them,  particularly  Ronaldsha,  and 
Sandi,  on  the  latter  of  which  there  is  a  light-house* 
The  appearance  of  these  islands  was  well  calculated 
to  prepare  our  minds  to  view  the  regions  we  are 
about  to  visit,  with  some  degree  of  tolerance ;  for  ii\ 
instead  of  comparing  them  to  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Thames,  we  compare  them  to  these  bleak  islands^ 
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the  contrast  would  not  differ  much  wider  than  if  our 
landscape  views  to-day  were  compared  to  those  de- 
scribed on  the  fourth  instant. 

Such  of  the  Orkney  islands  as  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing,  might,  in  general,  be  de- 
scribed as  hilly,  but  neither  high  nor  rugged,  and 
declining  gradually,  although  not  with  an  even 
surface,  from  their  middle  towards  the  sea,  where 
they  in  some  places  terminate  in  abrupt  precipices. 
The  summer  hardly  appeared  to  have  commenced 
here  yet;  the  ground  was  indeed  clear  of  snow, 
but  vegetation  had  made  but  very  little  progress; 
for  the  sides  of  the  hills  appeared  in  the  remains 
of  their  last  year's  garb,  viz.  withiered  grass,  and 
such  hardy  herbs  as  the  rigour  of  the  winter  had 
not  been  able  to  destroy.  We  spoke  this  forenoon  a 
Danish  brig  from  Copenhagen  bound  to  Disco ;  we 
asked  her  name,  and  several  other  questions,  but 
owing  to  the  distance  she  was  oiF,  her  answers  were 
but  very  indistinctly  heard.  She  kept  in  company, 
or  rather  in  sight,  the  whole  day,  but  edging  to 
the  northward  more  than  we  did,  so  that,  in  the 
evening,  she  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us. 
We  saw  several  Kittiwakes  (^Larus  Tridacti/luSy  Lin.) 
to-day,  for  the  first  time  this  voyage. 


Friday i  9,\sU  —  Nothing  occurred  to-day  deserv- 
ing of  notice  \  in  the  forenoon  we  lost  sight  of  the 
northernmost  of  the  Orkney  islands,  and  in  the  even- 
ing -we  descried  the  islands  of  Barra,  and  Rona^ 
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which  are  usually  reckoned  the  northernmost  land  in 
Europe.  It  was  dusk  before  we  approached  near 
enough  to  be  able  to  have  any  thing  of  a  good  view 
erf'  them. 

Saturday  J  22rf. — The  breeze  happened  however  to 
be  so  hght  during  the  night,  that  we  only  passed 
them  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  this  morning, 
and  at  such  a  distance  (four  or  five  miles),  that  we 
could  see  them  very  plainly.  Rona  appeared  to  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  other,  and  is,  I  under- 
stand, inhabited :  their  distance  apart  was  estimated 
to  be  about  eight  miles.  Their  appearance  in  every 
respect  was  similar  to  the  Orkney  islands,  to  which 
groupe  indeed  they  may  be  considered  to  belong, 
although  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it. 

Whilst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  islands,  we 
saw  a  great  many  sea-fowls,  particularly  of  the  Peterel 
tribe,  (viz.  Fulmar),  and  Kittiwake  gull.  These 
islands,  like  St.  Kilda,  and  other  solitary  rocks  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  are  particularly  well  calculated 
for  the  resort  of  sea-fowls ;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  have  around  them  a  wide  expanse  of  that 
element  from  which  they  derive  their  food  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  inaccessible  precipices  which 
here  and  there  overhang  the  sea,  afford  them  asylums 
to  build  their  nests  in,  which  the  daring  inhabitants, 
with  all  their  intrepidity,  cannot  always  molest. 

We  threw  a  quart  bottle  overboard  this  afternoon, 
containing  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  on  which  was 
printed,  in  six  different  languages,  a  request  that  the 
person  who  should  happen  to  pick  it  up,  should  send 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the  Minister 
of  Marine,  of  the  country  to*which  the  person  be- 
longed, with  a  note  of  tiie  time  and  place  where  it 
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was  found.  Besides  the  request,  the  lat.  and  long, 
of  the  ship  at  the  time,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  sea-water,  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  were  also  inserted 
on  it.  As  the  whole  may  be  better  understood  by 
giving  a  copy  of  the  paper  itself,  I  shall  insert  in  the 
Appendix  all  that  it  contained.  It  is  intended  to 
throw  one  of  these  papers  overboard  every  day  in 
order  to  increase  the  probability  of  some  of  them 
being  picked  up. 

Their  object  is  to  afford  data  for  detecting 
the  force  and  direction  of  currents  in  these  seas. 
By  knowing  the  time  and  place  where  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  place  and  time,  where, 
and  when  they  were  found,  it  is  very  clear  that  thi^ 
object  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  determined,  for 
the  elapsed  time  will  give  the  force,  and  the  relative 
situation  the  direction  of  the  current ;  that  is,  if  the 
bottle  is  found  immediately,  it  is  driven  on  shore,  or 
out  of  the  influence  of  the  current. 

Some  of  the  bottles  that  we  threw  overboard  last 
year  for  the  same  purpose,  tended  very  materially  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  One  of  them  had 
already  been  received  at  the  Admiralty  some  time 
before  we  sailed  ;  it  was  picked  up  in  Killala  Bay,  in 
Ireland,  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  it  appeared 
by  the  date  upon  it,  and  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  ship  at  the  time  it  was  dispatched,  that  it 
floated  about  one  thousand  and  eighty  miles  in  the 
course  of  ten  months,  which  is  upward  of  three  miles 
a  day  during  the  whole  time. 

There  was  another  of  our  bottles  picked  up  by  a 
Danish  vessel  some  time  before  we  left  England,  h\x% 
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I  have  not  heard  the  particulars  respecting  the  time, 
and  place  where  it  was  found. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  is  first  secured  by  a  tight  cork,  which  is 
covered  with  sealing  wax,  having  the  ship's  name 
impressed  on  it,  and  over  that  a  piece  of  white  cot- 
ton, with  a  view  of  making  it  more  conspicuous,  and 
thereby  render  it  more  likely  to  attract  notice. 

Sunday^  23rf.  —  Divine  service  was  performed  this 
forenoon,  at  which  were  present  almost  the  whole  of 
the  oflScers  and  ship's  company,  the  weather  being  so 
fine  that  very  few  hands  were  required  on  deck. 

Monday  J  Q4fth.  —  We  had  a  distant  view  to-day  of 
that  remarkable  insulated  rock,  called  Rockal;  it 
looked  at  the  distance  we  were  from  it  (viz.  between 
four  and  five  leagues)  exactly  like  a  ship  under  sail : 
it  was  reported  indeed  by  the  person  who  first  saw  it 
to  be  a  strange  vessel.  Its  resemblance  not  only  in 
form,  but  also  its  colour,  tended  to  make  the  decep- 
tion more  complete,  for  it  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
white,  a  hue  most  probably  produced  by  the  excre- 
ment of  birds.  Our  distance  from  it  indeed  was  too 
great  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  on  this 
head ;  but,  from  the  number  of  birds  we  saw  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  its  insular  situation,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  it  is  well  inhabited  by  the 
feathered  race,  for  here  they  are  perfectly  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  their  greatest  enemy,  man. 

If  we  estimated  our  distance  from  it  at  all  correctly, 
its  situation,  as  determined  by  His  Majesty's  ship 
Endymion,  is  very  accurately  laid  down,  at  least  inas- 
much as  it  agrees  with  the  mean  of  the  results  of  the 
sights  taken  for  our  chronometers.  *     In  the  course 

•  Lat.  5r  39*  30"  N.  and  longitude  13*>  30*  W. 
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of  the  afternoon,  when  at  least  forty  miles  from  this 
rock,  we  found  soundings  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms  water ;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
summit  of  a  very  extensive  submarine  mountain, 
whose  sides,  at  least  the  western  one,  declined  very 
gradually. 

Thursday t  QTifih.  —  Nothing  has  occurred  for  these 
two  days  past  worthy  of  remark,  the  weather  has 
been,  generally  speaking,  very  fine  ;  the  temperature 
of  the  air  being  most  commonly  at  50°,  and  of  the 
sea  at  the  surface  about  a  degree  less.  This  after- 
noon  the  weather  being  almost  perfectly  calm,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  trying  for 
soundings,  on  the  supposed  sunken  land  of  Buss, 
according  to  its  situation  by  Lieutenant  Pickersgill, 
who,  on  his  passage  to  Davis's  Straits  in  the  year 
1776,  struck  soundings  with  a  line  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms  in  the  very  place*  where  we 
happened  to  get  becalmed  this  afternoon;  but,  strange 
to  say,  although  we  had  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms  of  line  out,  we  found  no  bottom. 
It  ought  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that 
the  bank  on  which  that  officer  sounded  does  not 
exist,  for  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  be 
might  be  mistaken  in  his  longitude  of  the  place,  than 
that  the  existence  of  the  bank  itself  should  be  queo* 
tioned,  more  especially  as  some  of  our  latest  charts 
(by  Steel)  lays  the  sunken  land  of  Buss  down  several 
degrees  to  che  westward  of  where  we  sounded  tCH 
day.  I  shall  therefore  forbear  saying  any  thing  more 
concerning  this  lost  land  at  present,  as  we  shall  most 

*  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  where  Pickersgill 
struck  soundings  are  57^  N.  and  24°  24/  W.  which  agrees  with  oar 
situatimi  this  afternoon  at  the  time  we  sounded 
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probably,  in  a  short  time,  have  an  opportunity  of  de- 
termining whether  it  exists  or  not  where  it  is  laid 
down  on  the  charts. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  authorities  on  which 
the  former  existence  of  the  land  in  question  rests. 
The  first  account  we  have  of  it,  is  derived  from  frag- 
ments of  journals,  and  letters  written  by  Nicolo,  and 
Antonio  Zeno,  two  Venetian  navigators,  who  were 
employed  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury by  a  Scandinavian  prince,  named  Zichmni,  in 
making  discoveries  in .  the  north  seas.  And  among 
other  places  discovered  by  these  navigators,  is  men- 
tioned a  large  island  which  obtained  the  name  of  Fries- 
land,  situated  to  the  southward  of  Iceland ;  but  the 
whole  account  of  this,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  other 
lands  which  they  explored,  is  so  confused  and  imper- 
fect, that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  situation  of 
the  places  of  which  they  speak  ;  and  some  writers  have 
ev^n  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  their  voyages  a  ro- 
mance altogether,  which  I  think  is  rather  too  harsh 
a  conclusion,  for  although  the  imperfect  state  in 
which  the  accounts  of  their  discoveries  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  render  them  of  no  real  utility, 
we  ought  not,  without  some  good  reasons,  to  regard 
them  as  fabulous. 

From  the  time  of  the  Zenos,  two  centuries  had 
nearly  elapsed 'before  any  thing  more  was  heard  of 
their  Friesland,  when  its  entity  was  again  revived 
by  one  of  the  ship's  belonging  to  Martin  Frobisher's 
fleet  (on  his  third  voyage),  having,  on  her  return  home 
in  the  year  1578,  fallen  in  with  a  large  island  covered 
with  wood,  in  latitude  57"",  30^  N.,  along  which  she 
sailed  for  three  days.     The  vessel's  name  was  the 
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Busse,  of  Bridge  water,  from  which  the  island  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Buss.     This  then,  I  believe,  in ; 
the  last  account  we  have  of  this  mysterious  islandt ' 
whose  supposed  ruins  we  have  this  afternoon  been . 
trying  to  find. 

Whilst  sounding  to-day,  we  availed  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  thereby  afforded,  of  ascertaining  the 
temperature  of  the  sea,  at  as  great  a  depth  as  it  had  : 
perhaps  ever  been  obtained  before.      A  self-regis- 
tering thermometer  was  tied  to  the  sounding  line  at 
the  distance  of  ten  fathoms  from  the  lead,  or  rather 
the  claihm*  ;  for  that  was  the  instrument  used  on- this 
occasion.     Allowing,  then,  that  there  were  one  hui;i-  ' 
dred  fathoms  of  stray-line  or  inclination  from  the  ptt-  . 
pendicular,  which  I  thinlc  is  the  utmost  that  there 
could  be,  the  thermometer  must  have  gone  upwards  of 
one  thousand  fathoms  below  the  surface.  The  temper-  ; 
ature  indicated  by  it  at  this  depth  was  45^%  the  tem-  ' 
perature  of  the  water  at  the  surface  at  the  same  time 
being  48^%  and  the  air  49^*. 

Friday  J  QSth.  —  We  found  to-day  the  temperature 
of  water  brought  from  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  fathoms  by  Dr.  Marcett's  Water  Bottle  t 
to  be   48^"^,  both  the  air  and  sea  at  ihe  surface 

being  at  the  time  49^ 

Mondat/,  31st.  — We  tried  yesterday  and  to-day  t 

*  This  instrument  is  intended  to  bring  up  a  greater  quantity  of 
sounding,  (that  is,  of  the  jmud,  &c.  at  the  bottom)  than  the  usual 
arming  of  the  lead  was  capable  of  bringing  up. 

f  Tlie  use  of  this  machine  is  to  bring  water  up  from  the  bottom, 
or  indeed  from  any  other  depth  that  a  person  may  require ;  for 
the  shot  or  weight  that  shuts  the;  bottle  is  not  let  go  until  it.is  at 
the  bottom,  or  at  the  ^depth  that  the  water  is  to  be  brought  from. 

X  Our  latitude  yesterday  at  noon  was  57°  46^  N.  and  loagitude 
29°  OS^  W.,  and  to-day  latitude  58°  Hf  N.  and  longitude  80°  2ff.  W. 
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for  soundings,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms 
of  line,  but  found  no  bottom.  The  object  for  sound- 
ing, on  this  occasion,  was  to  ascertain  whether  a  bank 
epats  in  the  place  where  the  sunken  land  of  Buss 
is  laid  down  on  Steel's  chart ;  but  our  researches 
here,  as  on  Pickersgill's  bank,  have  been  in  vain ; 
80  that  I  think  the  existence  of  any  remains  of  Buss's 
X^nd  (if  ever  there  was  such  an  isle)  may  now  be  veiy 
jiistly'questioned.  At  all  events,  hydrographers  may, 
with  perfect  safety,  henceforth  expunge  from  their 
charts  all  traces  of  it  in  either  of  the  places  hitherto 
a^igqed ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  those  two  situ- 
ations where  we  were  induced  to  look  for  it. 

Tuesday^  June  1st.  — Notwithstanding  the  season 
is  advancing,  the  weather  has  been  for  these  two  days 
past  colder  and  more  disagreeable  than  we  have  had 
it  since  we  left  England ;  the  cold  indeed  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  put  us  to  any  inconvenience,  but 
the  weather  being  for  the  most  part  of  the  time 
foggy  and  rainy,  rendered  it  somewhat  uncooofort- 
able. 

jSeveral  snow-buntings  {Emjberiza  Nivalis,  lin.) 
were  observed  in  the  Course  of  tlie  day  flying  about 
the  ship;  we -supposed  from  the  direction  of  the  wind 
(about  N.  W.  true)  that  they  have .  been  blown  off 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  from  which  we  were  distant 
at  noon  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles. 

Several  Arctic  gulls  (Larus  Parasiticus,  Lin.) 
were  seen  to-day  for  the  first  time.  This  bird  is 
commonly,  called  by  our  Greenland  seamen  the.  \^o^^ 
awain^  and  sometimes  dir^  ^j^,j3l  name.sbmewh^jt  .^ 
Analogous  to  that  by  which  it  is  characterized  by  the  . 
Danes,  viz.  Strdudt-jager,  or  dung-bird.  All  these 
nmsm  have  ha;d  their  drigiti  from  a'Aiistaken  notion 
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that  these  birds  lived  on  the  excrement  of  the  lesser 
gulls,  which,  on  being  pursued,  either  from  fear,  or 
to  relieve  themselves  from  the  prosecution  of  fierce 
enemies,  voided  something  to  satiate  the  voradoiis' 
appetites  of  their  pursuers,  atid  by  that'means  escapee 
from  further  molestation.  The  fallacy  of  this  opu*' 
nion  is  now,  however,  pretty  generally  known.  Tha^ 
the  Arctic  gulls  do  pursue  those  of  their  owngeniis 
which  they  can  master  (particularly  the  kittiwakesj 
is  an  incontestable  fact ;  but  the  object  of  their' 
pursuit  is  not  the  excrement  but  the  prey  that  the 
pursued  is  at  that  time  possessled  of,  and  which 
at  length  they  are  forced  to  drop,  to  secure  their 
own  safety ;  which  they  effect  during  the  time  that 
their  enemy  is  employed  picking  it  up^  although  thai 
is  done  in  a  very  short  period,  for  they  manage  the 
business  with  such  dexterity,  that  the  object  dropped 
is  generally  caught  before  it  reaches  the  water. 

Gulls  are  not  the  only  birds  that  disburden  them- 
selves of  their  prey  when  pursued,  for  I  oflen  6b« 
served  last  summer  that  the  fulmar  peterel  or  mat- * 
lemucke,  when  approached  whilst  feeding,  (which  I 
have  ^een  them  always  do  intting  on  the. water,)  hot' 
only  abandon  their  food,  but  even  disgdrge  what 
they  had  swallowed  before  they  would,  or,  ad  I  ima-^ 
gined,  could^  take  their  flight.     Several  of  them  that ' 
we  caught  alive  at  different  times,  exhibited  other 
proofs  of  the  facility  or  power  which  they  possess  of 
unloading  themselves  of  the  contents  of  their  sto-. 
machs ;  for  whenever  a  person  approached  them  sud-'^ 
denly,  they  ejected  a  spont  of  Oil  froni  their  nostrils; 
This  is  considered  by  naturaGstsf  (a6  I  have  no 
doubt  b  the  case)   a  means  of  defcfnce  for  thef^* 
birds. 

c  S 
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A  bird  resembling  a  snipe  was  also  seen  to-day> 
but  we  had  such  an  imperfect  view  of  him  that  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  what  species  he  be- 
longed to. 

Wednesday^  2rf.  —  The  weather  has  been  nu 
ther  boisterous  the  whole,  of  this  day;  in  the  after- 
noon in  particular  it  blew  a  strong  gale  of  wind, 
which  soon  rose  a  heavy  sea;  and,  if  we  are  to  put 
any  confidence  in  an  augury,  which  seamen  always 
regard  as  a  sure  indication  of  bad  weather,  we  may 
anticipate  a  heavy  gale  very  soon.  The  augury  I 
allude  to  is  the  appearance  this  afternoon  .of  a  flock 
of  Mother  Carey's  Chickens,  or  Stormy  Peterels, 
{ProceUaria  Pelagica^  Lin.)  'under  the  ship's  «tem. 
These  birds  have  always  been  considered  by  sailors 
a3  the  harbingers  of  storms ;  and  if  the  reports  on 
record  concerning  them  be  true,  they  certainly  de- 
serve the  mariner's  notice.  Although  not  the  bearars 
of.  welcome  intelligence,  yet  they  warn  him  of  the 
approaching  storm,  it  is  said,  sometimes  even  six  hours, 
before  it  happens.  Their  appearing  so  long  as  this, 
before  the  coming  on  of  bad  weather,  may  be  regarded 
in  sopne  measure  as  a  proof  of  their  possessing  some 
instinct,  through  which  they  are  aware  of  the  change 
that  is  about  to  ensue;  unless  we  admit  (which  I, 
think  is  not  improbable),  that  their  coming  to  ships 
ia  a  matter  of  mere  chance,  whilst  flying  from  tlie 
rage  o£  the  tempest  that  prevails,  but  at  such  a  dis-. 
tance  that  it  requires  hours  to  reach  the  vessels.  As 
far,  however,  as  my  own  observation  goes,  I  cannot 
bring  to  my  recollection  any  instance  where  they 
were, seen  before  a  gale  commenced,  or  at  least  be- 
fore such  apparent  indicatioris  of  it  were  seen,  as 
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rendered  their  appearance  unnecessary  to  confihp 
what  might  be  expected  to  follow.  The  reason  of 
their  keeping  in  the  vicinity  of  ships  in  tempestuous 
weather,  is,  very  clearly,  to  get  sheltered  from  the 
rage  of  the  elements ;  this  indeed  was  very  evidently 
visible  from  the  manner  in  which  they  acted  this  af- 
ternoon, for  they  always  took  shelter  under  the  stupes 
lee-quarter,  which  position  they  kept  with  the  ut* 
ihost  perseverance,  as  they  never  allowed  the  ship  to 
go  above  thirty  yards  from  them  before  they  got  up, 
and  came  skimming  along  the  surface  to  the  same 
place  (relatively^  which  they  occupied  before. 

We  saw  also  during  the  day,  several  flocks  of  an- 
other species  of  Feterel,  that  had  not  been  seen  before 
this  voyage,  called  the  Shearwater,  (Procellaria  Pvf^ 
JinuSy  Lin.)  These  birds  are  supposed,  from  their  cry, 
to  be  the  birds  of  Diomede,  so  famous  in  antiquity 
from  an  affecting  fable.  Linnaeus,  however,  sup- 
posed that  the  Albatross  is  the  bird  of  Diomede,  and 
has,  on  tiiat  account,  named  it  Diomeda. 

Thursday y  3rf.  — Nothing  particular  occurred  to- 
day, except  that,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
gale  moderated^  and  before  the  evening  the  sea 
subsided  very  considerably.  I  remarked  that  the 
stormy  pelerels  mentioned  yesterday,,  kept  in  ouir 
vicinity  until  the  violence  of  the  gale  was  over. 

Friday y  4fth.  —  This  being  the  anniversary  of  our 
venerable  Sovereign's  birth-day,  his  health  was  dradk 
in  our  little  community  with  as  much  respect,  and 
cheerfulness;  I  may  venture  to  say,  as  at  any  table 
in  his  extensive  dominions ;  and  in  order  that  the 
men  as  well  as  the  officers  might  be  able  to  celebrate ' 
the  day  by  ah  extra  bumper,  the  main-brace  was 
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21iced%  and  a  signal  was  made  to  the  Griper  to  do 
e.same ;  .and  to  finish  the  festivi^  of  the  day,  they 
^enjoyed  themselves  in  the  evening  with  the  liealthy 
nd  mirthiiil  amusement  of  dancing,  the  weather 
Itdng  at  the  time  both  mild .  and  calm,  tended  very 
materiany  to  the  comfort  and  conviviality  of  all 
engaged. 

'.We  tried  in  the  afiemoon  for  soundings,  with  a 
Ime  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms :  (no  bottpnu) 
At  this  depth  we  found,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
bsually  observed,  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  greater  than  at  the  surface  by  a  quarter  of  a  de* 
gree,  the  latter  being  44^^,  and  the  former,  by  the 
wlf-registering  thermometer,  44^%  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  the  time  being  43^.  This  leads  me  to 
ipention  a  singular,  and  to  me  rather  an  unaccount- 
able difference  in  this  respect,  that  occurred  to  the 
two  expeditions  employed  last  year  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, which  is,  that  we  found  the  temperature  of  the 
sea  at  every  depth,  and  on  every  occasion  where  it 
was  tried,  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  surf^e  at  the 
hme  i  and  the  expedition  to  Spitzbeigen  found  it 
^ways  the  reverse}  that  is  to  say^  the  temperature 
at  the  surface  always  less  than  at  the  bottom,  or  at 
ijajky  considerable  depth  where  it  was  tried. 

Can  this  difference  be  owing  to  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  ice  at  Spitzbergen,  which  throughout 
tbe  whole  summer  preventsl  the  solar  rays  from  wann- 
ing mQre  than  a  very  small  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  sea ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  extent  of 

f  This  nauttcfld  plmsc  signifies  any  extra  diowance  of  sptrite 
th^  is  given  to  seamen,  in*  consideration  of  arduous  duties  ^^t 
they  have  occasionally  to  perform  during  bad  wfatheri  ^tc* 
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the  surface  of  the  water  in  Davis's  Straits,  and  ^fiaf- 
fin's  Bay,  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  f6r 
the  most  part  of  the  summer  ? 

Saturday,  5  th.  —  Several  whales  of  the  species  call- 
ed flnhers  (Babena  Phy solus),  were  seen  last  eveni^ 
and  this  morning.  These  fish  derive  thename  of  fihner, 
from  a  fin  on  their  back,  which  is  often  seen  when  no 
other  part  of  their  body  is  above  the  surface  oflhe  water. 
Some  of  them  are' as  long  as  the  ordinary-sized  Green- 
land or  black  whale,  that  is,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feef, 
but  never  so  bulky  as  that  fish.  They  are  much  more 
active,  and  consequently  more  difficult  to  kill  thati 
the  common  whale  \  for  that  reason,  and  their  afford- 
ing  but  little  oil,  they  are  seldom  molested  by  this 
fishennen  ;  the  Esquimaux,  however,  are  said  to  hold 
their  flesh  in  higher  estimation  than  that  of  the  black 
whale,  but,  from  the  danger  and  difficulty  that  they 
would  have  to  encounter  in  killing  theni,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  their  palates  are  but  seldom  gratified 
with  their  favourite  dish.  We  observed  that  flocks  df 
Peierels,  both  of  the  Shearwater  and  Fulmar  species^ 
kept  hovering  over  the  plades  where  these  fish  cam^ 
up  to  blow,  no  doubt  with  a  view  of  picking  up  sonie> 
thing  in  the  way  of  food.  Several  other  of  the  welt- 
known  inhabitants  of  these  northern  regions,  w6t% 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  the  first  time  thn 
voyage  ;  such  as  Terns,  or  Greenland  swallo^ 
(^Stemo  HirundOf  Lin.),  Poipoises  (bete  Phoccma,  Lin.% 
and  the  species  of  Mollusca,  called  the  CUo  BoreoRs^ 
and,  by  the  Greenland  fishermen.  Whale's  food.  Some 
Solan  geese  and  seals  were  also  seen  to-day,  which 
rather  surprised  us,  for  we  were  at  noon  four  hundred 
and  nine  miles  from  Cape  Farewell  *,  a  distance  firom' 
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landmuch  greater  than  that  .at  which  either  are  i^^ually 
.  accustomed  to  be  met  with. 

Sunday y  1 3th. — Nothing  has  occurred  for  this  week 
past  worthy  of  being  nientioned,  unless  the  changes 
.  in  the  state  of  the  weather  were  recorded  in  their  re- 
'  gular  order,  and  even  these  were  so  uninteresting 
that  it  would  be  too  tedious  a  task  to  notice  them ; 
let  it  suffice,  that  it  has  been  sometimes  fine  weather, 
at  other  times  the  reverse,  occasionally  blowing  fresh, 
and  at  other  times  light ,  breezes ;  but  what  annoyed 
us  most  was,  that  during,  the  greatest  part,  indeed  I 
may  say  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  wind  has  been 
directly  against  us.     We  had  slant  of  wind  in  our  fa- 
vour this  forenoon,  but  it  soon  veered  round  again  to 
the  northward  and  westward. Theweatherbeingfavour- 
able  this  afternoon  for  making  observations,  azimuths 
were  taken  with  the  ship's  head  on  difierent  points  of 
,the  compass,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining.the  deviation 
of  the  needle  from  the  magnetic  meridian.  From  the 
result  of  these  observations  we  find,  that  the  devia- 
tion has,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  increased 
very  considerably  since  we  lefl  England  j  but  its  in- 
.crease  appears  to  have  been  very  regular,   for  north 
and  south  are  still  found  to  be  the  points  of  change : 
jmdi  the  greatest  deviation  is  found  to  take  place 
when  the  ship's  head  is  to  the  westward,  which  is 
very  easily  explained,  for  the  local  attraction  of  the 
iron  in  the  ship,  and  the  directive  power  of  the  earth, 
are  then  in  some  measure  co«operating,  or  perhaps  it 
might  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  latter  has  less 
power  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  former, 
when  the. ship's  head  is  in  that  direction. 

-    *  Our  latitude  at  noon  being  d5^  03' N.  and  long.  86^. OO' W. 
by  chronometer. 
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'  Monday^  1 4/A. — We  passed  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sea-weed  to-day,  some  of  which  was  picked  up, 
and  found  to  be  the^ommon  kind  of  sea-wrack  (i^tictu 
vesiculams)  so  p^bundant  on  our  own  coasts ;  we  passed 
also  in  the  afternoon  a  piece  of  pine-wood  about  six 
feet  long,  which  appeared  to  have  been  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  the  water.  .  ..  , 
.  Tuesday i  15th.  —  We  were  favoured  this  forenoon 
with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  south  ward' and  eastward, 
and,  in  order .  to  take  advantage,  of  it  as  much  as 
possible,  the  Griper  was  taken  in  tow.  .  About  xiood 
we  saw  land  at  a  very  great  distance,  bearing  N.  £• 
by  £.  by  compass,  or  about  north  true :  Cape  Fare- 
well being  the  nearest  land  to  ua^  in  this  direction^ 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  this  being  it  If  we  take 
then  the  situation  in  which  that  Cape  is  laid  down  in 
the  Requisite  Tables,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  best 
authorities  we  can  refer  to,  and  compare  it  with  our 
situation  to-day  at  noon,  it  will  appear  that  the  land 
seen  to-day  must  have  been  one  hundred  and  thir^- 
three  miles  from  us,  .  even  of  difference  of  latitude 
alone ;  for  according  to  these  Tables  (third  edition) 
Cape  Farewell  is  in  lat.  59""  38'  N. '  and  longitude 
42"^  42^  W.,  and  we  were  at  noon  by  account  in  lat. 
57°  25'  44^'  N,*  and  longitude  by  mean  of  the 
chronometer  42°  43'  42"  W.  As  an  additional 
proof  that  the  land  seen  to-day  must  have  been  very 
distant,  we  crossed  the  meridian  we  were  on  at 
noon  to-day,  on  our  way  home  last  year,  in  latitude 
SS"^  5(y  N.,  and  saw  no  land  at  that  time  to  the 
northward  of  us. 

*  It  may  be  presumed  that  although  our  latitude  to-day  is  only 
by  account  jt  cannot  be  much, ou^  for  we. were  by  meridian  aki-. 
tude  (of  the  tqn)  yesterday,  in  latitude  5T  3&  IS"  N. 
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Tkarsday^  VJth.  —  We  found  ta<lay  that  thifere  is  a 
Gonsdderable  current  settling  to  the  southward  hiere, 
for  the  latitude  observed^,  and  that  by  account 
dtfered,  since  yesterday,  eight  miles,  ^hich  Will  of 
course  be  the  daily  rate  of  the  current. 

Friday^  18/A.---We  made  the  ice,  for  the  fiilBt 
time,  at  an  early  hour  this  morning;  it  was  in  the 
form  which'  is  called  <*  loose  streams,''  that  is,  a 
collection  of  broken  pieces  of  ice  so  detached  from 
each  other  that  a  ship  may  sail  through  them.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  several  icebergs  were  se^n, 
some  of  them  of  a  size  sufficiently  large  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  had  never  witnessed  any  thing 
of  the  kind  before ;  but  as  most  of  us  had  seen  last 
year  those  stupendous  masses  that  were  met  with  in 
Bale's  Bay,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Stndta,  those 
seen  to-day  were  not  calculated  to  attract  much 
notice.  I  understand  that  the  fishermen  consider  it 
as  a  sign  of  a  good  season  to  meet  the  ice  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  well  to  the  southward,  for  in 
that  case  they  reckon  that  it  must  have  broken  dp  to 
the  northward  early  in  the  i^ng.  I  do  not  perceive 
however  that  any  inference  can  be  drawn  fit>m  wi 
having  met  with  it  in  so  low  a  latitude  t,  as  the 
season  is  now  so  far  advanced,  that  it  has  had  sii& 
fident  time  to  drift  this  far  without  luiy  neces^ty  for 
an  early  breaking  iq> :  for  my  own  part,  indeed,  I 
think  that  the  ''  fiords,"  or  ittlets  about  Cape  Deso- 
lation, and  its  ne^hbourhood,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  all  the  ice  that  is  usually  met  with  off  Cape 

^  The  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  to  day  was  58®  29^  QBl*  N. 
and  by  aecouat  58®  58'  ^^  N.,  and  that  dbserved  j^aXJtt^ixj  was 
58®  IfT  iS''  N.  and  by  the  dead  reckoAiHg  58®  8S'  56''  N. 

f  Our  latitade  ta  Hay  at  ndoii  wiks  59®*S8' 4r  N. 
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Farewellf  and  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  cm  the 
land  side. 

^e  no  sooner  fell  in  with  the  ice  this  mornings 
than  flocks  of  the  little  diuers,  called  Rotges  (Aka 
Alle,  Lin.),  were  seen  flying,  swimming,  and  diving 
about  in  its  vicinity.  It  would  appear,  that  the  i^igh* 
bourhood  of  ice  is  the  favourite  haunt  of  these  birds^ 
for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  them  last 
year,  except  when  we  w^re  amongst  it,  or  at  least  afc 
no  great  distance  from  it,  and  I  believe  none  were 
seen  thi^  voyage  until  we  made  the  ice.  In  fiu^t,  they 
might,  with  propriety,  be  called,  tlie  Ice-bird,  and,  if 
1  mistake  not,  they  hav€  been  so  denomittated« 
Another  species  of  diver  was  «een  tonday  for  the  fint 
time  this  voyage,  which,  like  the  preceding,  is  seldom 
seen  except  in  the  vicinity  of  ice;  it  is* called  bgr 
seamen,  Dovekey,  (Cofymbus  (Srylley  Imi.) 

Saturday f  19th.  —  It  has  been  observed,  that  the 
colour  of  the  water  has  changed  since  we  got 
amongst  the  ice,  for,  iiustead  of  the  clear  blue  colour 
of  the  ocean,  it  has  been  within  these  two  days  of  a 
dirty  brownish  tinge,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  the 
sea  at  the  estuary  of  large  xivers.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  is  also  very  sensibly  affected  by  the  ic^ 
for  since  we  came  amongst  it,  we  find  that  the  mer* 
cury  seldom  rises  more  than  4^  above  the  freezing 
point;  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  likewise  propor^f 
tionably  low,  the  extremes  of  the  range  of  the  tfaer* 
mometer,  in  the  shade,  for  these  two  days,  being  be* 
tween  S3^  and  43".  The  true  variation  of  the  compass 
was  obtained  to«day,  by  taking  azimuths  on  a  floe 
of  ice,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ship  as  to  be  clear 
of  all  local  attraction.  The  result  of  these  observ- 
ations gave  48^  4(^  westerly  variation*  It  m^y  be  said 
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that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  tnie  vari- 
ation was  ascertained  since  we  left  England;  for 
magnetic  observations  taken  on  board  of  a  sHip  in 
these  high  latitudes,  especially  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  are  not  to  be  much  relied  upon,  on  account 
of  the  compasses  being  so  much  afiected  by  local 
attraction,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  continually 
changing,  according  as  the  ship  changes  her  position. 
In  other  words,  in  proportion  as  she  approaches, 
or  recedes  from  the  noagnetic  pole,  so  will  the  eflfecCi 
<^  the  local  attraction  be  increased  or  diminished. 
:  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  weather 
having  cleared  up,  we  had  a  distant  view  of  the  land 
about  Cape  Desolation  *,  it  was  estimated  to  be  froin 
twelve  to  fourteen  leagues  from  us,  a  distance  by  far 
tpb  great  to  enable  us  to  say  any  thing  respecting  it, 
except  that  it  appeared  to  be  high  and  rugged,  and 
seemed  as  if-  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  islands, 
seen  in  detached  pieces. 

•  I  understand  that  we  sailed  this  forenoon  over  the 
place  where  His  Majesty's  ship  Sybille  laid  down 
Cape  Farewell  t ;  how  fat  that  promontory  was  from 
us  at  the  time  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  may^ 
presumed  to  have  been  sbme  distance  off,  for  there 
was  no  land  in  sight.  I  ought  to  observe,  indeed, 
that  the  state  of  the  weather  nearly  throughout  the 
day  was  not  veiy  favourable  for  seeing  to  any  great 
distance.  We  found  a  current  setting  S.  50*"  W.  at 
the  rate  of  six  miles  per  day.  " 

• .  ^  The  northern  extreme  of  the  land  bore  by  compass  E.  41^  N. 
and  the  southern  extreme  E-S^*"  S.  the- ship's  head  at  the  time 
being  N.N.W. 

t  We  were  at  noon  in '  latitude  59^  48'  26"  N.  (by  meridian 
altitude)  and  longitude  47^  47'  36"  W.  by  the,  chronometers. 
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.  Sunday  J  ^Oth. «-:  We  had  a  distant  view  again  this  . 
morning  of  the  land  seen  yesterday,  but  although  we  . 
were  rather  nearer  to  it  than  we  were  last  even- 
ing,  our  view   of  it  was  less  distinct,  or  properly 
speaking,  more  deceiving  than  before,  for  the  shape 
of*it  was  altered  so  much  by  refraction,  that  a  hill 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  valley.    In 
fact  it  appeared  to  be  all  of  one  uniform  height,  or 
like  what  is  commonly  called   **  Table   land ;"  and 
at  one  time,   in  addition  to  this   uniformity,  it  pre* . 
sented  the  most  fantastic  appearance  that  can  well, 
be  imagined,  being  distorted  in  such  a  manner  that 
the   tpps  of  the  hills  appeared  broader  than  their 
bases.     In  the  afternoon,  a  strong  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  southward  and  eastward,  of  which  we  availed 
ourselves  in  making  our  passage  across  the  Strait8»  . 
our  object  being  to  *get  over  to  the  west  land.     We  > 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  {tflempon  through  a  con« 
sidemble  quantity  of  heavy  ice,  being  evidently  frag- 
ments pf  icebergs,  or  the  outskirts  of  the  glaciers 
that  form  along  the  shore.     Some  of  the  parts  that 
were   above  the   surface  of   the  water,  presented 
the  most  grotesque  shapes,   such  as  arches,  cave^ 
arcades,,  and    dilapidated  columns,  with  immenge 
capitals ;  in  which  a  fanciful  imagination  might  be 
able  to  trace  some  resemblance  to  the  difierent  ar- 
chitectural orders.     Among  other  things  with  which  . 
these  masses  of  ice  were  compared,  one  of-  them 
that  we  passed  about  noon  was  said  by  somebody  to  ! 
resemble   that  part  of  a  pulpit  which  overhangs  ; 
the  clergyman  when  in  the  sacred  rostrum.    It  is' 
probable  that  this  simile  originated  from  an  asso-  > 
ciation  of  ideas  produced  by  the  recent  occurrence 
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of  cireumstances,  for  we  had  at  thiet  time  just  come 
on  deck  after  attending  divine  service. 

Wednesday^  9Sd.  —  Nothing  of  any  interest  oc- 
curred for  these  two  days  past,  the.  weather  has 
been  very  generally  foggy,  with  occasional  showers 
of  rain ;  but  we  suffered  little  inconvenience 
from  either,  because  we  have  scarcely  met  with 
a  piece  of  ice  to  retard  our  progress  since  we  left 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  so  that  fewer  hands  were 
required  to  be  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  in  working  the  ship.  During  the  time 
several  seals,  porpoises,  and  birds  of  different  kinds, 
whose  names  have  been  aJreadv  mentioned,  were  seen, 
besides  two  species  of  birds  whose  names  have  not 
been  noticed  before  this  voyage.  The  one  is  com- 
monly called  by  seamen  Burgomaster  (Larus  Glau- 
cuSf  Lin.),  a  name  very  clearly  of  Dutch  origin,  and 
said  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  fishermen  of  that 
country,  from  observing  that  this  bird  exercised  as 
much  power  over  all  the  other  aquatic  birds  of  this 
country,  as  the  magistrate  of  that  name  used  to  exer- 
cise over  his  fellow*citizens. 

The  other  bird  alluded  to  is  the  Red  Hialarope 
{Phalaropus  Ht/perboreus,  seu  Tringia  FuUcaria^ 
Lin.),  whither  we  saw  several  large  flocks,  close  to 
an  iceberg,  whither  a  boat  went  for  the  purpose  of 
making  (magnetic)  observations.  * 

In  returning  from  this  berg,  we  saw  indeed  another 
bird  that  had  not  been  seen  before  this  voyage,  and 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  last  year 
either,  although  mentioned  by  ornithologists  as  one 
of  the  vLHtants  of  these  regions.  It  has  various  names, 

*  It  was  found  to  be  so  steqi  however  all  round,  that  it  waa 
imposiible  to  (|et  upon  it. 
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such  as  puflSn,  caulternebf  and  Greenland  parrot,^ 
(^Alca  ArctkUf  Lin.)  Of  these  names,  however,  1 
believe  the  first  is  that  foy  which*  it  is  most  generally 
known.  Whilst  close  to  the  iceberg  above  men- 
tioned, we  sounded  in  two  hundred  fathoms,  white 
sand.  The  object,  for  sounding  was  to  determine 
whether  the  berg  was  aground,  and  the  conclusion 
was  that  it  was  not,  for  its  height  was  estimated  to  be 
only  about  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Thursday^  24fth.  —  I  have  omitted  to  mention  bs^ 
other  species  of  the  feathered  tribe  that  was  seen 
yesterday,  for  the  first  time  this  summer ;  it  is  called,  . 
from  the  whiteness  of  its  plumage,  the  ivory  gull, 
{Lotus  Ebumeus^  Lin.)    Although  this  name  is  very 
appropriate,  inasmuch  as  it  characterizes  the  colour 
of  the  plumage  of  those  specimens  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  ornithologiqaL  collections,  yet  it  is  far  from . 
being  descriptive  of  the  whiteness  of  their  garb  • 
when  alive,  which  certainly  equals,  in  the  purity  of.. 
its  colour,  new*fallen  si^ow. 

Friday^  25th. —  We  have  made  very  little  progress . 
to-day,,  having  fallen  in  again  with  the  ice,  which 
is  so  closely  packed  to  the  westward,  that  it  is  im?- 
possible  to  force  through  it ;  a  great  number  of  ice« 
bergs  have  also  been  in  sight  the  whole  day,  one  o£} 
which  appeared  to  be  very  large,  both  with  respect 
to  its  height  and  extent     Two  Greenland,  or  black 
whales  {Bakena  Mysticetus^  Lin.)  were  seen  thia^ 
morning  for  the  first  time ;  and  1  understand  that 
two  white  bears  ( Unus.  MaritimuSf  Lin.)  were  seen 
on  a  piece  of  ice  this  afternoon,  by  the  Griper's 
people. 

Saturday 9  26/A.  —  We  have  been  since  four  o'clodc 
yesterday  afternoon  closely  beset  with  the  ice  in 
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-  »  -  » 

every  direction  ;  the  open  sea  may"  be  seen  indeed 
to  the  eastward,  but  between  us  and  it  there  are  se- 
veral miles  of  close-packed  ice,  and  to  the  northward 
and  westward,  there  is  nothing  to  'be  seen  as  far  as 
th6eye  can  penetrate,  but  one  continued  body  of 
ice.  The  average  thickness  of  that  around  14s,  is  from 
four  to  five  feet,  and  the  extent  of  the  pieces  seldom 
exceed  forty  or  fifty  feet ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  smaller  than  that.  We  find  on  many  of 
them  pieces  of  quartz  and  granite,  and  occa^onally 
heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  I  think  renders  it' 
probable  that  this  ice  has  been  formed  amongst  the 
archipelago  of  islands  that  lie  to  the  northward  and 
westward  of  us.  There  are  several  icebergs  situated 
here'and  there  amongst  this  pack,  but  they  are  in 
general  of  a  small  szie.  The  delay  occasioned  by 
the  ice,  for  these  two  days,  has  afforded  us  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  considerable  number  of  observ- ' 
ations  * ;  some  of  which  must  have  been  omitted  had 
the  ship  been  at  sea ;  and  others  were  performed  with ' 
greater  certiEiinty  on  the  ice  than  they  could  have  been 
on  board  :  I  allude,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  mag- ' 
netic  observations,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
facility  with  which  we  were  enabled  to  take  lunar 
distances.  As  both  these  objects  then  are  deemed  of 
considerable  importance  (the  latter  in  particular  being 
so,  on  account  of  its  affording  us  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  going  of  the  chronometers),  we  have 

•  Our  latitude  to-day  by  meridian  altitude  was  63^  59^  89*  N. 
and  loQgitude  by  mean  of  several  lunar  distances  61^  19^  15*  W« 
and  by  chronometers  61^  26'  10*  W.    The  variation  was  found  to 
be  61^^  15'  westeriy,  and  the  dip,  or  inclination  of  the  magnetic  ' 
needle,  84. 
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very  little  reason  to  regret  the  delay  occasioned^ 
as  yet.  -      •  ..   t 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  large  whale  came 
up  to  breathe,  in  a  small  opening  between  two  pieces 
of  ice,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ship,  and  remained 
there  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  would  probably 
have  stopped  much  longer  had  not  the  curiosity  of 
sonie  of  the  seamen  induced  them  to  go  to  the  edge 
of  the  hole  where  she  lay,  in  order  to  have  a  better 
view  of  her.  My  object  in  being  so  particular  about 
this  whale,  is,  because  3he  went  down  in  a  manner, 
which  I  understand  from  the  fishermen  on  board,,  is 
very  unusual  for  these  fish;  that  is,  tail  foremost 
It  may  be  remarked,  then,  that  this  deviation  from 
the  common  method  of  diving,  evinces  a  consider- 
able share  of  sagacity  in  these  animals ;  at  least  it 
shews,  that  they  have  sense  enough  to  depart  frohi 
their  usual  habits  to  accommodate  themselves  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  had  this  fish  gone  down  in  the  way 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  do,  it  is  more  thgn 
probable  that  her  tail  would  have  entangled  her  in 
the  ice. 

Sunday^  ^th.  —  We  are  still  closely  beset  by  the 
ice.  We  find  by  our  observations  to-day,  that  we  have 
drifted  twelve  miles  to  the  southward  since  yesterday 
at  noon,  for  our  latitude  to-day  by  meridian  altitude 
was  only  63**  46'  5(/'  N. ;  and  yesterday  it  was 
es""  59'  29''  N.  The  actual  distance  indeed  that  we 
have  been  carried  to  the  southward  since  yesterday,  is 
more  than  twelve  miles;  for  the  direction  in  which  we 
have  been  drifUng  is  S. W^  by  S.  by  compass,  which 
by  taking  the  va'riation,  as  found  then,  will  be 
about  S.  S.  E.  ^  E.  true.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
circumstance,  that  what  I  suggested  yesterday  re- 
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^pecting  the  place  where  the  ice  with  which  we  are 
surrounded  came  from,  is,  in  some  measure,  confirmed 
from  our  observation  to-day  of  the  direction  of  the 
current  by  which  it  is  carried  along. 

Our  change  of  position  during  these  four  and 
twenty  hours  has  altered  our  soundings  in  a  contrary 
way  to  what  might  be  expected  ;  for,  although  we 
have  been  drifting  away  from  the  land,  we  find  that 
the  water  gets  shallower,  since  we  sounded  yesterday 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  fathoms,  fine  sand ; 
this  morning  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms, 
and  in  the  afternoon  it  decreased  to  one  hundred  and 
fift;een  fathoms,  the  same  sort  of  bottom  as  before. 
A  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  this  forenoon  from  the 
-eastward,  which,  before  the  evening,  rose  such  a  swell 
that  we  were  obliged  to  put  fenders  of  junk  over  the 
ship's  side  to  prevent  her  from  being  damaged  by 
the  ice,  which  was  all  in  motion. 

We  added  another  Gull  to-day  to  our  list  of  birds ; 
its  common  name  is  the  Black-backed,  or  Black- 
mantled  Gull,  (Larus  Marinus^  Lin.) 

Monday  J  28th.  —  Shortly  after  day-light  this  morn- 
ing, a  white  bear  was  observed  on  the  ice  close  to 
the  ships.  He  came  indeed  so  close  to  the  Griper^  that 
they  tired  at  him  from  that  vessel,  and  wounded  him, 
but  not  so  badly  as  to  disable  him  much  at  first.  On 
being  pursued,  however,  and  again  struck,  he  either 
voluntarily  or  accidentally  fell  into  the  water  between 
two  pieces  of  ice,  and  in  a  short  time  disappeared 
He  was  supposed  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  ships 
by  the  smell  of  some  herdngs  that  were  roasted  in 
the  Griper  the  evening  before.  The  keen  scent  of 
these  animals  is  well  known  to  our  Greenland  fisher^ 
men^  and  I  am  told  that  they  very  frequently  take 
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advantage  of  it  to  decoy  them  off  from  the  land,  by 
burning  crang,  or  some  other  oleaginous  tefuse,  which 
brings  them  so  near  to  their  ships  that  they  very 
often  kill  them  without  much  trouble. 

Tuesday^  29th.  —  Although  the  first  day  or  two 
that  we  have  been  detained  here,  might  be  in  some 
measure  considered  as  usefully  spent  in  making  ob- 
servations ;  yet  such  a  continuation  of  delay  as  we 
have  now  had  in  this  place,  tends  at  length  to  try 
our  patience,  more  especially  as  the  prospect  of 
getting  released  from  our  situation,  appears  to-; 
day  less  flattering  than  we  have  had  it  yet.  The 
motion  amongst  the  ice,  caused  by  the  swell,  yester- 
day, and  last  night,  has  jammed  it  together  much 
closer  than  it  was  before,  and  a  fall  of  snow  which  we 
had  this  morning  has  given  it  the  appearance  of 
being  consolidated  into  one  immense  field.  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  weather  being  very 
clear,  we  saw  land  bearing  by  compass^  from  W.N.W. 
to  W.,  distant,  as  near  as  we  could  judge,  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  leagues.  From  our  situation  •,  and  the 
direction  in  which  this  land  was  seen,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of 
Frobisher's  Straits,  or  that  which  Davis  called  Lum- 
ley's  Inlet ;  it  appeared  indeed  to  us  like  three 
islands,  one  of  which  seemed  to  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  other  two.  We  sounded  to-day  both 
irt  the  fore  and  afternoon  in  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  fkthoms,  fine  sand  and  small  black  stones. 

*  Our  latitude  to-day  at  noon  (by  account)  was  63^  32'  N.  and 
longitude  6^  17'  W.  and  the  entrance  of  Frobisher's  Straitg,  or 
Lumley's  Inlet,  U  said,  to  be  in  latitude  63^  08'  N.  from  which  id  is 
very  evident  that  the  land  seen  this  evening  must  be  about  the 
entrance'  of  these  straits. 
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,  Just  after  the  sun  went  down  this  evening,  the 
sky  to  the  northward  and  westward  presented  the 
most  beautiful  appearance  I  ever  remember  haviog 
seen  ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  indeed  to  describe  it,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  the  painter  would  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  represent  it.  I  shall  therefore  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  prevailing  colour  was  red,  of  a]J  the 
different  shades,  decreasing  gradually  from  the  deep- 
^est,  near  the  horizon,  until  in  the  zenitli  it  vanished 
in  a  clear  blue  sky.  And  the  clouds  which  were 
Illumined  by  these  brilliant  rays,  presented  as  great 
a  diversity  of  shapes  as  there  were  variety  of  tints. 

Wednesday  f  30th.  —  The  ice  having  been  observed 
to  open  a  little  this  morning,  we  availed  ourselves  of 
this  favourable  opportunity  to  get  into  clear  water, 
and,  by  dint  of  perseverance  in  towing  and  warp- 
ing for  about  seven  hours,  we  at  length  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  again  into  the  open  sea« 

I  formed  a  piece  of  ice  from  the  floe  alongside  of 
us  this  morning  into  a  cube,  whose  sides  measured 
four  inches  and  eight-tenths ;  and  when  it  was  put 
into  a  bucket  of  sea-water  at  the  temperature  of  31% 
and  of  the  specific  gravity  1.023,  only  six-tenths 
or  one-eighth  of  it  remained  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

.  Thursdat/f  July  IsL  — We  have  been  running  to 
the  northward  all  day  along  the  edge  of  the  western 
Ice,  which  extended  to  the  westward  as  far  as  we 
could  see  ;  and  as  we  had  a  view  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  coast,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ledge  of  ice  we  have  been  sailing  along  -for 
these  two  days  reaches  the  land,  or  at  least  within  a 
short  distance  of  it.  To  the  eastward  of  us  the  sea  is 
perfectly  clear,  with    the  exception  of  some  loose 
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Streams  of  ice  in  our  immediate  vicinity  j  but  these^ 
ar^  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  few  fhigm^nts  that 
separate  occasionally  from  the  main  body  to  the  west- 
ward, as  we  can  plainly  see  the  clear  water  beyond 
them. 

We  have  passed  a  considerable  number  of  icebergs 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  some  of  them  of  a  very 
large  size. 

Friday^  2rf.  —  Nothing  occurred  to-day  worthy  of 
remark,  except  that  in  the  evening  a  large  bear  was 
seen  walking  about  on  the  edge  of  the  ite,  as  we 
went  along  ;  but  as  we  had  a  fine  breeze  in  our  fa- 
vour at  the  time,  we  passed  by  without  molesting 
him. 

Saturday^  3d.  —  This  has  been  another  day  barren 
in  events,  but  very  important  to  us  in  another  way. 
I  allude  to  the  progress  that  we  have  made  to  the 
northward  during  these  four  and  twenty  hours  past, 
for  we  have  this  afternoon  crossed  the  Arctic  circle^ 
and  consequently  are  now  in  the  region  of  perpetual 
day,  for  some  time  to  come.  » 

Although  we  have  not  yet  had  the  sun  actually^ 
above  the  horizon  during  the  whole  day,  or,, 
properly  speaking,  for  four  and  twenty  hours  toge- 
ther, for  seme  days  past  there  has  been  scarcely 
any  darkness,  even  at  midnight.  The  twilight, 
ever  since  we  crossed  the  parallel  of  62**  north  lati- 
tude, has  been  so  great,  that  we  have  been  enabled 
to  see  the  direction,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  lead,  most 
proper  to  be  taken  to  get  through  the  ice. 

Monday y  5th.  —  W6  passed  a  piece  of  ice  this  fore^ 
noon  on  which  was  lying  a  large  Walrus,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  denominated,  a  Sea-horse,  (TricA^ciw,  Ian.) 
We  fired  at  him  as  the  ship  passed }  but  if  he  was 
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wounde4  it  must  have  been  very  slightly^  for  he 
Tolled  himself  off  the  ice  into  th^  water,  with  as 
xpuch,  if  not  greater  ease,  than  a  peraon  could  ex- 
pect from  his  unwieldy  form  and  size.  His  back 
appeared  to  be  of  a  dark  bay  colour,  and  what  we 
taw  of  the  under  part  of  hjs  body  seemed  to  be  of 
the  same  colour,  biit  of  a  lighter  hue,  and  mottled 
with  white  spots.  His  tusks,  I  think,  were  between 
eight  and  nine  inches  iiong. 

Tuesday 9  6th»  —  We  were  more  successful  to-day 
in  an  attack  we  made  on  one  of  the  same  kind  of  ani- 
mals I  have  just  mentioned.  About  noon,  we  observed 
five  of  them  lying  on  a  piece  of  ice  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  ship.  A  boat  was  immediately 
equipped  for  attacking  them,  and  on  our  way  towards 
them  it  was  agreed,  that,  instead  of  firing  at  the 
whole  indiscriminately,  we  should  all  aim  at  one ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  likewise  to 
avoid  having  occasion  to  speak  when  we  came  near 
them,  it  was  settled  that  the  one  which  happened  to 
be  nearest  to  us  should  be  our  object. 

Having  every  thing  thus .  properly  arranged,  we 
pulled  slowly  and  quietly  towards  them  unobserved, 
until  we  were  within  forty  yards  of  the  piece  of  ice 
on  which  they  lay.  The  one  that  lay  in  the  middle, 
and  apparently  the  largest,  now  lifted  his  monstrous 
head ;  and  the  moment  he  perceived  us,  he  roused 
the  rest  of  his  drowsy  companions  that  were  huddled 
around  him.  We  had  by  this  tiipe  got  wit)iin  ^  few 
yards  of  them,  and^  according  to  our  preconcerted 
plan,  just  a^  they  were  in  the  act  of  rolUng  tjbem- 
aelves  into  tl)§i  waiter,  we  all  fired  at  the  one  whid^ 
i[va8  ne^^t  to  us.  He  was  wounded  so  bfuUy  thi^t 
1^  CQipe  up  agf4p  uistiMP^tly  dpi^^  tp  the  Vo^  m^ 
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apparently  with  a  view  of  attacking  it ;  but  the  ren- 
counter, if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  of  very  short  du- 
ration ;  ibr  the  moment  he  appeared  above  water, 
he  was  pierced  to  the  heart  with  a  small  harpoon. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  thns  mortally  wounded,  we 
had  very  nigh  lost  him  ;  for  in  liis  violent  struggles 
he  broke  the  harpoon,  (part  of  it  remaining  in  hi» 
body,)  but  before  he  had  time  to  sink,  he  was  a^ih 
struck,  and  secured.  His  weight  and  dimensions, 
&c.    are    noted   bt-Iow.  •      In    the    mean    time  I 
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•  Weight,  including  16lbK.  for  the  bluud  lost  before  he  wn 
weighed  -  -  *  .     -  ■ 

Weight  of  the  heart  .... 

Do.  liver 

Do,  kidnejrs  -  -  -  4 

Do.  spleeii  ■  -  -  -  4 

Ptot.  In. 
Length  from  ihc  snuut  in  the  end  of  the  hiad  dipperi  -  10  S 
Circiunrerencc  behind  the  fore  flippt-ra  -  -     6  10 
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ought  to  mention  that  the  other  four  escaped,  with- 
out attempting,  as  is  customary  with  thes^  animals, 


Fctc  la. 

Circumference  of  the  neck  •  - 

Do.  of  the  head  (round  the  eyes) 

Extent  of  the  fore  flippers  when  extended 

Breadth  of  the  fore  flippers  at  their  extremities   - 

Extent  of  the  hind  flippers  when  extended 

Breadth  of  the  hind  flippers  at  their  extremities  - 

Circumference  of  the  fore  flippers        - 

Do.  hind  flippers  •        .     - 

Both  the  fore  and  hind  flippers  had  each  five  toes  joined 

by  membranes,  and  each  toe  consisted  of  three  bones 

or  phalanges ;   near  the  extremity  of  each  toe  of  the 

fore  flippers  there  was  a  small  nail,  and  a  small  de* 

pression  in  the  same  place  on  each  of  the  hind  ones. 

L^gth  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  fore  flipper  6  inches,  and 

of  the  hind  -  -  -  -    0    7 

Do*        from  the  end  of  the  fore  flippers  to  the  shoulder 

joint  •  -  •  •  -    8    0 

Do.  do.  hind  flippers  to  their  inser- 

tion in  the  body  -  •       -  -    J    9 

Fh>m  the  anus  to  the  organs  of  generation  -  -    2    4 

Brom  the  organs  of  generation  to  navel  •  •    0    7 

Length  of  tusks  -  -  -  -05 

Bireadth  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  tusks  .07 

Do.        at  their  roots  or  insertion  into  the  jaw      -  -    0    4 

Teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  5  indies,  and  in  the 
same  place  in  the  lower  jaw  4  inches ;  they  were  situ- 
ated at  some  distance  from  one  another,  and  scarcely 
protruded  beyond  the  gum» 
Distance  between  the  eyes        •  .  -09 

From  the  eyes  to  the  tip  of  the  snout  •  -07 

Do.  to  the  orifice  of  the  ears  •  -OS 

No  extemal  ears,  orifice  large  enough  to  admit  a  goose 
quill,  nostrils  of  a  lunated  form,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
uid  about  ;^  of  an  inch  apart;  bristle  in  the  upper  lip 
two  inches  long,  and  about  the  thickness  of  pack-thread. 
Length  of  the  bone  of  the  penis  •  •  •If 
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to  rescue  their  wounded  compahion.     We  followed 
them  for  some  time,  but  they  appeared  to  be  so  much* 
frightened  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  near  them* 
again.     Their  vigilance  and  teiTor,  indeed,  was  sa 
great,  that  at  one  time,  when  upwards  of  half  a 
mile  from  us,  attempting  to  get  on  another  pieces  of 
ice,    they  perceived  us  going  towards  them,  they 
immediately   abandoned  the  ice  and   dived   again; 
into  the  deep.     I  observed  that  one  of  them  had  lost 
one  of  his  tusks,  a  thing  indeed  that  I  am  not  mucli 
surprised  at ;  for  it  is  chiefly  by  their  means  that 
they  manage  to  get  upon  the  ice  j  so  that,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  enormous  weight  of  their 
bodies,  which  must  on  such  occasions  be  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  suspended  by  their  tusks,  it  will  appeieu* 
rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  accidents  do  not 
befal  them  oftener  than  they  seem  to  do.     It  is  said 
also  that  they  occasionally  lose  their  tusks,  and  some^ 
times  their  lives,  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Polar 
bears.     But  to  return  to  those  facts  that  came  under 
our  own  observations,  I  shall  briefly  state  such  iana^^ 
tomical  remarks  as  I  have  made  on  the  construction 
and  appearance  of  the  abdominal  viscera  of  the  Wal- 
rus which  we  killed  to-day.    After  being  weighed,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  principal  parts  of  his  body 
taken,  he  was  opened  in  a  longitudinal  directiony 
from  the  neck  to  the  after  part  of  the  body,  by 
which  means  all  the  internal  parts  were  exposed  to 
view  at  once  in  their  respective  situations. 


The  hair  on  the  body  was  thin,  and  rather  coarse,  and  its  colour 
was  the  same  as  that  described  on  the  Walrus  seen  yesterday,  that 
is,  a  dark  bay  on  the  back,  becoming  gradually  of  a  lighter  colour 
oh  the  sides,  and  the  under  part  of  the  body  mottled,  not  unlike 
the  common  seal. 
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The  thorax  was,  as  in  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  &c. 
separated  from  the  abdomen  by  a  diaphragm.  The 
heart  was  the  only  viscus  in  this  cavity  that  I  was 
desirous  of  examining  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  har- 
poon with  which  the  animal  was  killed,  as  I  liave 
already  mentioned,  entered  it,  and  lacerated  the 
principal  part  of  it  in  such  a  manner  that  very  little 
can  be  said  respecting  its  pecuharities,  if  it  had  any* 
What  I  was  more  particularly  desirous  of  ascertaining 
was,  whether  the  Jbramen  ovale  was  open  or  not ;  and, 
from  what  I  saw,  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  was  not  open^ 
for  a  cicatrice  was  very  plainly  perceptible  in  the  sep- 
tum between  the  auricles,  with  a  sort  of  sinus  leading 
from  one  side  of  it  to  the  left  auricle  ;  these,  I  have 
no  doubt,  then,  were  the  remains  of  the  passage  in 
question*  The  stomach  appeared  small,  considering 
the  size  of  the  animal.  It  lay  transversely,  imme- 
diately behind  the  diaphragm,  in  a  sort  of  sigmoid 
flexure.  The  contents  of  it  was  examined  very  mi- 
nutely ;  but  it  was  found  to  contain  nothing  but  a 
greenish,  oleaginous  matter,  of  a  slimy  consistence. 
My  object  in  being  particular  in  the  examination  of 
the  stomach,  was  to  ascertain  whether  it  contained 
any  stones,  because  we  have  well  authenticated  ac- 
counts of  their  being  found  in  the  bowels  of  these 
ftjiitnalf^  Le  Sieur  de  Villefort,  Enseigne  de  Vaisseau, 
who  sailed  under  M.  de  Beauchesne  Gavin  (a  French 
navigator  who  went  on  a  voyage  to  the  South  Seas 
many  years  ago),  mentions  their  having  killed  a  sea 
lion*  in  Port  Desire,  in  whose  stomach  they  ibund 

*  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  animal  called  the 
Sea  Lion  by  the  old  navigators,  is  the  same  that  is  now  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Walrus,  or  Sea  Horse,  in  the  Arctic  Seas ; 
but  I  understand  that  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  on  the 
islands  in  its  neighbourhood,  they  are  still  called  Sea  Lions. 
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several  stones }  and  I  am  informed  that  a  number 
of  stones  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  Walrus 
that  was  killed  last  summer  by  the  expedition  that 
went  to  Spitzbergen, 

All  that  I  have  now  to  say  of  this  animal  is  a  few 
words  respecting  him  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
flesh  of  the  sea-horse  has  been  represented  by  dif^ 
ferent  navigators  as  very  good  eating ;  but,  with  due 
deference  to  their  opinion,  I  must  own  that  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  nothing  but  absolute  want  could 
ever  induce  a  person  not  accustomed  to  such  food  to 
eat  iL  In  the  first  place,  immediately  under  the 
skin,  there  was  a  layer  two  inches  and  a  half  thick  of 
fat,  that  differed  not  materially  in  appearance,  and 
not  at  all  in  its  nature  from  whale's  blubber ;  and  the 
flesh,  or  muscular  substance  underneath  this  oleagin^ 
ous  coating,  was  as  black  as  the  crangt  of  a  whale^ 
and  smelt  30  intolerably,  that  even  the  dogs  we  had 
on  boaixl  would  not  touch  it.  It  is  but  just,  however, 
to  mention  that  we  cooked  the  heart,  which  was 
found  to  be  tolerably  good  eating ;  but  the  disgust 
occasioned  by  the  offensive  odour  from  the  carcase 
of  the  animid  was  so  great,  that  we  could  hardly  rid 
ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the  heart  did  not  partake 
in  sojDQe  degree  of  the  disgusting  qualities  of  the 
body.  The  fat,  or  blubber,  has,  nevertheless,  beea 
turned  to  som^  advantage,,  fpr  it  was  stripped  o^ 
and  put  into  a  ca^k,  until  an  opportunity  occurs  fpj; 
boiling  it,  when  it  is  expected  to.  produce  froii^ 
thirty  tP  forty  gallpos  of  oU. 

We  had  to-night,  for  the  first  time  this  season,  a; 

*  This  is  a  term  used  by  the  Greenland,  or  whale-fishermen^ 
which  rignifies  the  fleshy,  or  museolar  part  of  th?  whale,  Aat  i» 
left  after  O^bkifaber  is  iinclMd  or  taiLmoS, 
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meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  midnight,  or,  pro- 
|)erly  speaking,  below  the  pole,  for  we  have  now  of 
course  no  night ;  but,  as  the  terms  day,  and  night, 
are  convenient  when  speaking  of  the.  time  when  any 
event  occurs  that  is  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  I 
shall  always  make  use  of  them  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity, although  no  natural  distinction  of  the  kind 
now  takes  place. 

Friday^  9th.  —  Nothing  has  occurred  for  these 
three  days  past  desemng  of  particular  notice.  The 
weather  has  been  variable,  sometimes  fine,  at  other 
times  the  reverse ;  but  our  greatest  annoyance  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  ice,  with  which  we  are  con- 
stantly hampered.  There  is  one  thing  we  find, 
which  is,  that,  by  standing  to  the  eastward,  we  get 
dear  of  it  j  but  our  object  is  to  get  to  the  westward, 
if  possible. 

'.Sunday,  11th.  —  As  we  were  sailing  along  amongst 
the  ice  this  forenoon,  a  large  white  bear  was  observed 
on  a  piece  of  it  close  to  the  ships.  A  boat  was  imme* 
diately  lowered  to  go  after  him.  The  weather  hap- 
pened to  be  foggy,  so  that  he  did  not  see  us  until  we 
were  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  him  j  he  was 
walking  about  at  the  time,  but  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived us  he  crouched  down  on  the  edge  of  the  ice, 
and  watched  our  approach  very  attentively,  as  if  in 
expectation  that  we  should  in  a  short  time  become  his 
prey.  We  were,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  sanguine 
that  he  should  very  soon  be  our  captive,  and  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  our  mark,  we  continued, to 
pull  towards  him  until  the  boat  was  within  about 
forty  yards  of  him,  when  we  all  fired.  One  shot 
broke  his  right  hind  leg,  and  the  rest  (viz.  three) 
struck  him  in  different  parts  of  the  body.     On  being 
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wounded  he  uttered  a  hideous  roar,  and  grasped  with 
his  teeth  at  the  places  where  he  was  struck.  He  thea 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  tried  to  escape  in  that 
way }  but,  on  finding  that  we  were  gaining  upon 
him,  he  attempted  to  get  again  on  the  ice ;  but 
he  was  by  this  time  so  much  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood  that  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  water  we 
secured  him  by  throwing  the  bight  of  a  rope  round  his 
neck.    His  weight  and  dimensions  are  noted  below.* 


•Weight  -        895  Ibi. 

Length  from  the  snout  to  the  tail  -  -  •  8  2 
CircumfereDce  round  the  middle               -               --SO 

Length  fiom  the  snout  to  the  shoulder  joint  -  ,  -  S  0 
Height  from  the  heel  of  the  fi>re-paw  to  the  top  of  die 

back  between  the  shoulders  -  -  *  -  -  3  7 
Do.        from  the  heel  of  the  hind-leg  to  the  top  of  the 

rump                             -               -               -               -  S    ♦ 

Circumierence  of  the  fore-pBV    •            -           -            •  1  11 

Breadth  of                ^o.                      -            ,     •.               -  0   .8) 

L«ngthfirom  the  fore-toes  to  the  Imee-joint*           .      '    .  's    5^ 
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ments  last  year ;  that  is,  about  one-seventh  remain- 
ing above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Friday^  l6th.  —  A  small  piece  of  ice  was  picked 
up  to-day,  however,  whose  specific  gravity  differed 
very  much  indeed  from  any  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  these  seas  before.  Its  size  would  not  admit  well 
of  being  made  into  a  cube,  it  was  therefore  formed 
into  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  two  inches  seven- 
tenths  in  breadth,  and  one  inch  seven-tenths  in 
thickness ;  and  when  put  into  a  bason  of  salt  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  35^,  and  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1,0262,  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  re- 
mained above  the  surface  of  the  water,  or,  in 
other  words,  one-seventeenth  of  the  whole. 

We  passed  the  Brunswick,  of  Hull,  to-day,  on  her 
way  home :  they  broomed  *  to  us,  that  they  had  taken 
nineteen  whales ;  and,  as  she  passed  the  Griper^  th^ 
told  them  that  there  were  about  fifty  whalers  to  tiie 
northward  (close  to  the  coast  of  Greenland),  be- 
tween the  74  and  75  degrees  of  latitude.  This  was 
all  the  communication  we  had  with  her ;  or,  property 
speaking,  that  the  Griper  had,  for  she  passed  too 
far  from  us  to  speak  her. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  before,  that,  during 
these  two  or  three  days  past,  we  saw  several  laige 

* 

*  This  is  a  term  used  by  the  whale  fishermen  to  express  the 
numner  in  which  they  communicate  to  one  another  the  number 
of  whales  they  have  taken.  The  way  in  which  the  inteUigence  is 
conveyed  is  this ;  on  board  the  ship  that  is  asking  for  the  inform- 
ation in  question,  some  person  holds  up  a  broom  in  a  conspicuous 
place  where  it  may  be  seen  by  the  other  ship,  where  some  person 
with  a  similar  instrument  gives  the  required  information  by  lifting 
a  broom  up  over  his  head  as  many  times  as  the  number  of  fish 
they  have  taken ;  hence  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  hrqom" 
ing  a  ship. 
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flocks  of  eider  ducks  {Anas  Malissima,  Lin.)  flying 
to  the  eastward. 

Saiurdatff  V]lh.  —  We  made  fast  this  afternoon  to 
a  floe  of  ice,  where  we  remained  for  a  while,  which 
aflTorded  us  an  opportunity  of  making  some  magnetic 
and  other  observations.  In  order  to  mak«  sure  of 
our  being  clear  of  the  influence  of  the  ships  upon  the 
compasses,  the  observations  were  made  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  -either  of  them.  The  vaiiation 
at  this  place  was  found  by  the  mean  of  several  azi- 
muths, to  be  81^  westerly,  and  the  dip,  or  vertical 
inclination  of  the  needle,  84*^  6'.  The  latitude  of 
the  place  of  observation  (reckoning  from  noon)  was 
72"*  N.,  and  longitude,  by  sights  taken  for  the  chro- 
nometers at  the  time,  OOP  ff  W,  We  found,  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ice  which  we  walked  over  this  after- 
noon,  large  quantities  of  earth  and  gravel ;  this  is, 
however,  such  a  common  thing,  that  it  hardly  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  for  scarcely  a  day  ever 
passes  without  our  seeing  either  stones '  or  earth  on 
some  of  the  floes  amongst  which  we  are. 

Monday^  IQth.  —  The  weather  for  some  days  past 
has  been  very  foggy,  which,  I  think,  is  in.  some  mea- 
sure owing  to  our  being  so  far  from  the  land ;  for  I 
observed  last  year,  when  we  were  detained  for  some 
days  at  Waygat  Island,  that  there  was  very  oft;en  a 
thick  fog  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  some  distance 
from  the  land ;  whilst  over  the  land  itself,  and  along 
the  coast,  for  a  space  of  two  or  three  leagues  from 
it,  there  was  commonly  a  fine  clear  sky.  Paradox- 
ical as  it  may  appear,  yet  we  find,  that  although  the 
weather  is  in  general  so  cold  that  the  fog  freezes  on 
the  rigging,  the  ice  is  undergoing  dissolution  very 
rapidly,  for  on  most  of  the   floes  we  observe  large 
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pools  of  water,  from  one  of  which  we  supplied  tlie 
ships  (with  water)  two  days  ago. 

Although  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  (from  the 
circumstance  that  I  have  just  mentioned),  that  the 
sun  contributes  very  materially  to  the  destruction  of 
the  ice,  yet  I  concur  in  opinion  with  the  intrepid 
navigator,  Davis,  and  the  illustrious  Cook,  that  the 
dea  is  the  great  destroyer  of  the  ice  in  these  regions. 

We  find  that  there  is  a  constant  current  setting  to 
the  southward,  which  has  bfeen  observed,  indeed, 
more  or  less,  ever  since  we  entered  the  Straits.  Its 
daily  rate,  and  the  exact  course  it  takes,  is  not,,  in- 
deed, very  easily  ascertained  with  entire  precision ; 
for  the  various  courses  we  are  obliged  to  make 
amongst  the  ice,  are  such  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at 
comparing'  the  latitude  observed  with  that  deduced 
from  the  dead  reckoning ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
the  ice  affects,  in  some  measure,  the  direction  of  the 
current  near  the  surface. 

Tuesda^^  20th.  —  On  account  of  the  fogginess  of 
the  weather,  we  got  so  close  to  a  large  iceberg,  to- 
day, before  it  was  seen,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
lower  our  boats  in  great  haste  to  tow  the  ship  off 
from  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  smartness  with 
which  every  thing  was  done,  she  went  over  a  tongue 
of  it  that  projected  some  distance  from  the  body  of 
the  berg.  This  tongue  happened,  fortunately,  how- 
ever, to  be  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  so  that  we  went  over  without  touching, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  got  clear,  altogether, 
of  this  threatening  mass  of  ice ;  such  I  must  cer- 
tainly call  it,  for  the  side  of  it  that  we  ran  along 
was  consideraoly  higher  than  our  mast-head,  and 
some  parts  of  it  projected  beyond.    A  perpendicular 
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line  rose  from  its  base,  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  and  in  addition  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  full  of  vertical  fissures,  or  rents, 
which  showed,  in  a  very  unequivocal  manner,  the 
danger  of  approaching  too  near.      Hie  depth  of 
water  alongside  of  it  was  found  to  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms ;  and,  as  it  appeared  from  the 
tide-mark  on  it,  to  be  aground,  its  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  might  be  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet ;  for  the  proportion  of  the  ice, 
above,  to  that  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  will 
generally  be  foufid  to  be  nearly  aA  one  is  to  seven. 
We  shot  a  seal  this  evening,  of  the  common  3pecie9^* 
(Phoca  VituUna^  Lin.)    He  was  lying  on  a  piece  of 
ice  at  the  time.     It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  4e«-. 
scription  of  him,  as  he  differed  in  no  respect  from, 
the  seals  that  ar/e  seen  on  ou^  own  coast :  his  length,, 
from  the  snout  tp,  the  tail,  was  fivci  feet  one  inch,  and^ 
the  circunpferenqe  rpund  the  thickest  part  of  the 
body  three  feet  sisf  inches. 

Wednesday ^  ^^l^/.-^The  weather,  cleared  up  to-day 
for  the  first,  tiifie^  for  some    days  past;  and  aboyt 
eight  .o'cloclj;  A.^«  we  had  a  very  good, ,  althou^lv 
a  distant  v^ew^  of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  bearing 
by  compass  from  south  to  east  of  us.     The  mpun-? 
tain  called  b};  Davis^  <*  Hope. Sanderson,''  was  rea- 
dily recognise4;by  such  of  us  as  had  seen  it  last  year ;  - 
although  its  djystancQ , i^op^  us, was  estimated  to  be 
about  forty  miles :  it  bore,  by  compass,  8°  S,  30' E* ; 
Some  of  the  .Wopien  Isla^nds  vere  also  in  sight.     It , 
appeared  to  m^  th^  .^heri^  was  more  snow  on  thia* 
part  of  the  coast,  than  t^ere  was  last  year  when  we  > 
passed  it ;  but  our  distance  from  it  was  too  great  to 
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enable  US  to  say  anything  with  certainty  on  this 
head. 

• .  We  found  an  immense  number  of  icebergs  off  this 
coast ;  no  less  than  eighty-eight  were  seen  this  morning 
9t  one  time  from  deck,  and  most  of  them  so  large  that  I 
have  no  doubt  of  their  being  aground,  for  we  sounded 
at  the  time  in  one  hundred  and  six  fathoms — sand  and 
pieces  of  broken  shells.  Between  us  and  the  land 
there  was  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  ice, 
sufficiently  open,  however,  to  navigate  amongst  it, 
to  the  northward  ;  but  as  I  have  said  some  time  ago, 
our  object  is  not  to  get  to  the  northward  along  this 
coast,  but  if  possible  to  penetrate  to  the  westward. 
¥^at  time  it  will  take  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
ebject  in  this  high  latitude,  is  a  question  that  must 
certainly  remain  in  doubt  until  the  thing  is  done,  for 
last  year's  experience  does  not  afford  us  any  ground 
on  which  to  draw  a  conclusion  on  this  subject ;  we 
found  then  (as  we  do  now)  a  barrier  of  ice  to  the.  west- 
ward, from  the  time  that  we  first  made  it  until  we 
got  nearly  to  the  top  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  and  although 
we  never  succeeded  in  getting  through  it,  it  was 
certainly  not  from  want  of  attempting  to  do  so. 
Whether  these  attempts  might  not  have  been  success- 
fid  if  persevered  in,  is  a  thing  on  which  it  does  not 
become  me  to  give  an  opinion. 
•  We  are  possessed  however  of  some  knowledge  this 
yfear,  beyond  our  information  previous  to  last  summer, 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  this  ledge  or  barrier  of 
ice ;  for  then  it  was  doubtful  how  far  it  might  extend  to 
the  westward,  but  now  we  know  perfectly  well  how 
fair  it  extends  in  that  direction.  But,  to  be  brief 
on  the  subject,  I  believe  the  intention  is,  to  make 
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very  effort  to  force  (jjur  way  to  the  westward  from 
big  place,  so  as  to  make  the  entrance  of  our  hopeful 
ilett  Lancaster's  Sound.  We  are  not  indeed  quite  in 
he  parallel  of  latitude  *  of  it  yet,  but  as  the  land, 
rends  a  little  to  the  eastward  on  the  south  side  of  that, 
pening,  a  passage  across  at  this  place  will  be  shorter. ' 
han  farther  to  the  eastwards. 

This  day,  in  addition  to  its  being  fine  and  clear^, 
•ras,  I  think,  the  warmest  day  that  we   have  had. 
ince  we  left  England,  for  at  two  o'clock  in  the  af-  . 
emoon  the  thermometer  in  the  sun  rose  to  82. 

In  the  evening,  as  we  were  making,  the  best  of 
ur  way  to  the  westward,  a  large  bear  was  observed: 
n  a  piece  of  ice  close  to  us,  but  time  was  deemed 
oo  precious  to  lose  any  of  it  in  going  after  him. 

Saturday^  Qifth.  —  Little  has  occurred  during 
hese  two  days  past  deserving  of  remark.  We  got 
eset  amongst  the  ice  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  £^nd  , 
ave  been  so  situated  ever  since.  We  have  at  diflfer- 
nt  times  during  that  period  endeavoured  to  force 
he  ships  through  by  warping,  but  have  made  but 
ery  little  progress,  the  ice  being  so  close  and  heavy, 
bat  our  utmost  efforts  avail  very  little ;  there  are  pros- 
ects,  however,  of  clear  water  to  the  westward,  for 
he  sky  in  that  direction  has  a  watery  appearance, 
nd  the  ice  is  dissolving  very  fast,  its  surface  being 
nil  of  pools  of  water,  in  one  of  which  was  caught, 
wo  days  ago,  a  small  fish  answering  to  *  the  descrip- 
ion  of  the  Gadus  Virens  of  Lin. 

As  there  was  nothing  particularly  doing,  a  Series . 
f  experiments  were  again  performed  this  afternoon^ 

^  The  entrance  of  LancaBter's  Sound  may  be  said  to  be  in^ 
ititude  74^  N.,  and  oun  to-day  at  noon  waa  19,^  SSf  12^  N. 
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for  decennimi^  the  deviatioD  of  the  compsaB;  the 
mode  of  opefatioD  was  amilar  t»  that  described  some 
time  ago,  when  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind  was 
made :  that  is,  a  set  of  azimmhs  were  takoi  with 
the  diip's  head  on  every  second  point  of  the  com- 
passy  and  the  diifiireuce  of  these  azimuths  finoin  the 
true  Tariatiim  fbond  on  the  ice,  will,  of  course,  be  the 
deviatum  on  these  reflective  points.  In  this  exp^i- 
ment  a  newlj  invented  needle  bv  Mr.  Jennings  was 
used,  and  as  fiu*  as  we  could  judge  firom  this  trial  it 
appeared  to  answer  remarkabl j  welL  It  differs  in  its 
constructi<Mi  from  the  common  needle,  for  instead 
of  one  bar,  or  needle,  it  omsists  of  two  placed  at 
right  an^es  to  one  another,  so  that  the  magnetic 
north  and  south  £dls  in  a  line  between  the  two  of^po- 
site  arms  of  it.  As  the  result  of  this  experiment  may 
be  more  easly  comprehended  by  a  diagram  than  by 
words,  I  have  drawn  cue  *,  which  exhibits  at  one 
view  the  whole  (qieration»  or  rather,  as  I  have  just 
said,  its  results. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  experiment  that  the  de- 
viation has  increased  very  considerably  since  it  was 
tried  before ;  this  is,  however,  nothing  more  than 
what  might  be  expected,  or,  in  &ct,  it  b  only  what 
we  knew,  from  other  circumstances,  must  hi^pen ; 
for  it  is  very  clear,  that  as  the  directive  power  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth  upon  the  compass  decreases 
as  we  approach  the  magnetic  pole ;  so  will  the  power 
or  rather  the  effect  (^  the  iron  in  the  ship  increase. 

Sundajfi  25th.  —  Tlie  ice  having  slackened  a 
little  during  the  night,  all  hands  were  employed  the 
whole  day  tracking  and  warping  the  ships  to  the 

*  See  Appendix. 
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westward ;  and  in  the  evening,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  exertions  made,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  were  employed,  each  man  had  half  a  pound  of 
Donkin's  preserved  meat,  and  a  gill  of  rum  served 
out  to  him,  as  an  extra  allowance. 

Monday^  26th.  —  We  were  employed  again  to-day^ 
in  a  similar  way  as  above  mentioned,  but  with  less 
success,  for  the  ice  closed  so  much  that  our  ut- 
most endeavours  to  force  through  it  were  of  little- 
avail.     i. 

Tuesday y  9rith.  —  Although  yesterday's  exertions^ 
were  not  of  much  use,  we  were  not  discouraged  on 
that  account  from  recommencing  the  same  labour 
again  to-day,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  beings 
able  to  say,  that  the  unwearied  efforts  displayed  not 
only  on  this  occasion,  but  for  some  days  past,  were  this^ 
afternoon  crowned  (as  good  causes  generally  are,  when^ 
persevered  in  with  zeal  and  proper  management)' 
with  success,  for  we  got  into  what  may  be  called  clear 
water,  that  is  to  say  navigable,  although  not  alto- 
gether free  from  ice.  From  similar  motives  to* 
those  mentioned  on  the  25th  inst.  the  men  had  again 
this  evening  an  extra  allowance  of  fresh  meat  served 
out  to  him. 

.  Wednesday y  28th.  —  I  have  remarked  that  since  we 
lost  sight  of  the  coast  of  Greenland  very  few  icebergs 
have  been  seen  ;  to-day  especially  there  has  not  been 
above  five  or  six  seen  altogether,  and  these  were  of 
an  inferior  size.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  water 
increasing  in  depth  as  we  proceed  to  the  westward, 
so  that  they  cannot  ground.  We  sounded  to-day  in 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  fathoms,  a  depth  evident- 
ly too  great  for  icebergs  to  ground  in,  unless  they  ' 
were  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude.     The  floe  ice 
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k  also  much  thinner  than  it  was  a  few  days  ago  i  some 
of  it  indeed  that  we  passed  to-day  was  so  honey- 
combedy  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  so  rotten,,  that 
parts  of  it  would  not  bear  even  a  man's  weight,  I 
think  this  rapid  dissolution  may  in  some  measure 
be  attributed  to  the  greater  depth  of  the  water  heife 
thari  to  the  eastward  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  ^oal 
water  freezes  more  readily  than  deep  water,  conse- 
quently when  ice  happens  to  drift  into  deep,  it  will 
be  destroyed  quicker  than  in  shoal  water* 

Thursday f  9Qtk.  —  We  got  yesterday  evening  into 
a  clear  sea,  and  there  is  to-day  every  appearance  of 
its  continuing  so  ;  the  sky  looks  watery  to  the  west- 
ward, and  we  have  had  all  the  forenoon  a  considerable 
swell  from  that  direction,  so  that  we  may,  I  think, 
with  safety  presume,  that  the  sea  is  open  at  least  as 
far  as  Lancaster's  Sound,  and  as  we  know  that 
there  is  a  greater  depth  of  water  in  that*inlet  than 
where  we  now  are,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  find 
much  obstruction  from  ice  there* 

We  were  at  noon  only  one  hundred  and  MXty 
miles  from  the  entrance  of  it,  having,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty-four  houns,  ran  upwards  of  one 
hundred  miles ;  a  distance,  certainly,  that  in  tem- 
perate climates  would  be  performed  by  a  ship  under 
the  most  ordinary  circumstances;  but  in  these  re- 
gions, and  after  such  tardy  movements  as  we  have 
for  some  time  past  been  accustomed  to,  appears  to 
us  a  great  run^  and,  taking  every  thing  into  consi- 
deration, is  so  in  reality. 

We  saw  several  whales  to-day  for  the  first  time 
since  we  entered  Baffin's  Bay,  or  at  least  since  we 
passed  the  latitude  of  70®  N.,  for  I  believe  the  line  of 
division  between  it  and  Davis's  Straits  is  not  yet  well 
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defiaed ;  it  may,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  it>  be  better 
perhaps  to  refer  to  some  parallel  of  latitude* 

Friday y  30th.  —  The  sea  still  continues  open,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  its  being  so  to  the  west- 
ward, for  the  sky  in  that  direction  promises  well> 
and  we  have,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday^  a  consi-^ 
derable  swelL  The  weather  being  fine  and  clear 
this  forenoon,  we  had  very  excellent  sights  for  the 
chronometers,  fro^  which,  and  our  latitude  at  noon, 
we  found  that  we  were  no  great  distance  from  the 
entrance  of  Lancaster's  Sound  ^  it  was  indeed  com-^ 
puted  at  the  time,  that  if  the  breeze  continued  as  we 
then  had  it,  that  the  west  land  would  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon^  and  to  our  great  joy  these 
expectations  were  fulfilled  about  five  o'clock,  for  at 
that  time  land  was  descried  from  the  mast-head^, 
which  we  knew  from  our  latitude  to  be  the  mountains 
on  the  south  side  of  the  inlet  just  mentioned.  The 
welcome  news  was  immediately  telegraphed  to  the 
Griper,  then  both  ships  set  all  sail  they  could  pos- 
sibly carry,  having,  as  it  were,  received  fresh  vigour 
from  the  prospect  now  before  them. 

As  we  drew  in  with  the  land  every  eye  appeared 
to  be  directed  towards  that  spacious  inlet  so  often 
the  theme  of  conversation  for  these  eleven  montha 
past. 

So  much  indeed  has  been  said  about  it,  that  were 
we  quite  ignorant  of  the  place,  we  must  have  felt 
some  pleasure  in  seeing  it ;  but  to  us  it  was  peculiarly 
interesting,  for  most  of  us  had  seen  it  before,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  we  were  witnesses  of  the 
promising  appearances  it  afibrded  of  being  the  place» 
that  not  only  we,  but  many  other  navigators,  for  up^ 
wards  of  two  centuries,  had  sought. 
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At  the  same  time  that  we  are  thus,  delighted  with 
having  the  object  of  our  hopes  in  sight,  a  sort  of 
secret  anxiety  hovers  occasionally  over  the  mind,  on 
recollecting  that  it  has  been  affirmed,  from  ocular  de- 
monstratiorij  that  the  magnificent  opening  now  before 
us  is  onb/  a  hay.  It  would  be  needless,  if  not  improper, 
however,  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  rea- 
sons that  might  be  adduced  against  that  opinion,  for 
such  only  can  I  call  it  \  let  it  suffice  then,  that  there 
is  at  present  every  prospect  of  our  being  soon  able  to 
decide  the  subject  in  question,  in  a  manner  that  wUl 
henceforth  leave  no  doubt  about  the  matter  ;  for  the 
sea  is  quite  clear  to  the  westward  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  and  we  have  a  fine  breeze  of  wind :  it  is  not 
indeed  directly  in  our  favour,  being  from  the  N.  W., 
but  it  is  sufficiently  so,  if  it  continues,  to  enable  iis 
to  get  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  as  it  is  gratuit- 
ously called,  before  to-morrow  morning. 

The  number  of  whales  that  have  been  seen  to-day 
is  astonishing;  no  fewer  than  fifly  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  in  the  course  of  one  watch,  (viz.foiu:  hours,) 
this  afternoon.  May  not  this  circumstance  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  the  opening  before  us 
being  a  passage  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  another  sea, 
into  which  these  fish  are  now  going,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  pursued  and  harassed  by  the  fishermen 
in  these  seas  ? 

The  mountains  appear  to  have  more  snow  on  them 
than  they  had  last  year  when  we  were  here  ;  this 
may,  however,  in  a  great  measure,  be  accounted  for, 
•from  our  seeing  them  a  month  earlier  this  year,  as 
it  was  on  the  30th  of  August  that  we  were  at  this 
place  last  voyage.  Along  the  coast,  however,  and 
for  about  three  hundred  feet  up  the  side  of  the 
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mountains,  the  land  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  per- 
fectly clear  of  snow.  We  estimate  the  height  of  the 
mountains  to  be  from  sixteen  hundred,  to  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Saturday ^  3\st.  —  We  got  this  morning  off  the 
place  that  was  called,  last  year,  Possession  Bay,  from 
our  having  landed  there  and  taken  possession  of  the 
country.  As  we  had  it  in  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  in  which  it  was  seen  last  year,  it  was  npt 
recognised  until  the  pole  erected  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  hills  was  seen.  As  soon  as  we  got  abreast  of 
it  the  ships  were  hove  to,  and  a  boat  went  ashore 
with  Mr.  Parry  and  Capt.  Sabine  to  make  magnetic 
and  other  observations  *,  and  during  the  time  they 
were  employed  in  making  these  observatiousT  twQ . 
men  and  myself  were  directed  to  proceed  up  the 
stream  which  flows  through  the  valley,  with  instruc- 
tions to  observe  if  any  pieces  of  wood  or  bark  were 

to  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  it,  and  to  make  such  re- 

•  •■'>*         '  •  _ 

marks  on  the  qature  and  productions  of  the  place  as 
might  be  deemed  useful.  We  commenced  our  ex- 
cursion from  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  at  which 
place  it  is,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  yards  broad  ;  and  at  low  water,  as  was  the 
case  when  we  landed,  not  above  knee  deep  :  there 
is  at  this  place  however  a  bar  across  it,  within  which 
it  both  deepens  and  widens.  The  depth  of  it,  foF  , 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards 
within  the  bar  I  was  not  able  to  determine,  being 

*  The  latitude  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  was  found  to  be' 
73°  SI'  16"  N.,  and  longitude  77**  44'  ^QT  W.  (by  chronometer);, 
the  variation  of  the  compass  by  the  mean  of  several  azimuths 
108^  50'  westerly,  and  the  dip,   or  vertical  inclination   of  the 
dipping-needle,  86^  9'. 
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too   considerable   to  wade    across :   its  breadth  at 
that  place  was,  I  think,  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet 
The  tide  went  up  it  to  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred  yards,  as  was  evident  by 
the  tide-mark  left   on  its  banks,  and  the  bones  of 
whales  that  were  lying  on  the  left  side  of  it  at  the 
above  distance  from  its  mouth.     The  bed  of  the 
streiam  above  the  bar  as  far  as  the  tide  went  consisted 
of  soft  viscous  mud ;  beyond  this  it  became  rough  ^d 
hard,  consisting  of  loose  stones  and  sand,  which  was 
indeed  the  nature  of  the  bottom  all  the  rest  of  the 
way  as  far  as  we  went :  it  continued  likewise  nearly 
of  an  uniform  breadth,  that  is,  from  forty  to  fifty 
yards,  and  every  part  of  it  beyond  where  the  tide 
flowed,  was  fordable. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  our  notice  in  going 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  was  to  meet  human 
tracks  in  so  perfect  a  state,  that,  had  the  place  been 
known  to  be  frequented  by  man,  we  should  have 
supposed  that  people  had  been  here  only  a  few  days 
before ;  but  one  of  the  men  who  was  with  me,  as 
well  as  myself,  remembered  that  we  had  been  on  the 
very  same  spot,  where  the  tracks  were  observed,  last 
year  gathering  plants,  so  that  we  had  not  the  small- 
est doubt  of  their  being  the  remains  of  our  own  foot- 
steps then  made.     For  had  any  Esquimaux  been  at 
this  place  since  we  were  here  before,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  would  have  taken  away  the  pole 
on  the  hill ;  as,  from  what  we  saw  of  them  last  year, 
nothing  could  be  a  greater  prize  for  them  than  a 
piece  of  wood  of  the  size  of  that  in  question.     Be- 
sides, we  observed  that  the  impression  of  the  heel  of 
the  shoe  was  deeper  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
it,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  they  the  tracks 
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of  Esquimaux,  for  they  never  have  heels  to  their 
shoes  or  boots  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  footmarks  were  such  as  to  satisfy  us  perfectly  as 
to  their  origin.  From  this  circumstance  we  may 
conclude  that  there  is  no  great  fall  of  snow  in  this 
country  in  the  winter,  since  doubtless  the  melting  of 
it  would  have  effaced  these  tracks.  After  tracing 
them  for  some  distance  we  resumed  our  course  up  the 
stream  until  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
which  from  the  sea  appeared  to  terminate  the  valley 
through  which  it  flowed  :  but  instead  of  finding  the 
source  of  our  stream  here,  as  we  imagined,  we  found 
that  it  issued  from  another  valley  to  the  right,  or 
southward  and  westward.  Our  time  being  limited, 
we  could  not  follow  it  any  farther ;  at  this  time  we 
were,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  about  three  miles  and 
a  half,  or  four  miles,  at  farthest,  from  the  sea.  At 
this  distance  from  the  coast  there  were  only  two  or 
three  small  patches  of  snow  in  the  whole  valley,  and 
there  was  very  little  of  it  indeed  for  a  considerable 
way  beyond  this  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
The  only  animals  we  saw  during  our  excursion  were 
a  Fox,  (Cams  VulpeSy  Lin.) ;  a  Raven,  (Corxms 
Coraa:,  Lin.);  several  Ring-Plovers,  (Charadrius 
Hiaticula,  Lin.) ;  and  Snow-Buntings,  (^Emberiza 
Nivalis f  Lin.)  ;  a  bee  was  also  seen,  from  which  we 
may  -infer  that  there  is  honey  even  in  these  wild 
regions.  We  saw  several  tracks  of  bears,  and  some 
cloven-footed  animal,  from  their  size  apparently  those 
of  a  reindeer,  none  of  them  however  appeared  to 
be  very  recent.  Considering  the  high  latitude  in 
which  this  place  is  situated,  vegetation  flourishes  re- 
markably well,  for  wherever  there  was  moisture  tufts 
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of  grass  and  various  plants  grew  in  considerable 
abundance ;  creeping,  or  ground  willow,  was  the 
only  ligneous  production  we  met  with,  the  "diameter 
of  the  thickest  of  them  that  I  saw  did  not  exceed 
that  of  a  person's  finger,  and,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  not  so  large. 

The  fixed  rocks  consisted  chiefly  of  basalt  and  gra^ 
nite,  and  in  the  valley  there  was  a  vast  quantity  of 
limestone,  in  loose  fragments  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  any  rocks  of  it :  gi'anite,  quartz,  sand- 
stone, trap,  felspar,  and  various  other  minerals,  were 
to  be  met  with  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  bed, 
and  about  the  banks  of  the  stream  before-mentioned. 
On  our  way  back  to  the  boat  I  picked  up  a  piece  of 
whalebone,  two  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  two 
inches  broad :  it  had  forty  two  holes  in  it,  placed 
neitrly  in  a  straight  line,  and  at  regular   distances 
from  one  another  along  one  of  its  edges :  these  holes 
were  perfectly  round,  and  of  a  size  sufficient  to  ad- 
mit a  goose-quilL     Besides  the  holes  Just  mentiohed, 
there  were  also  fine  oval  holes  along  tne  middle  of  it, 
at  the  distknce  of  eight  ifaches  apart.     We  su)>po^ 
it  had  been  part  of  an  Esquimaux  sledge  ;  and  froni 
the  situation  in'  which  it  was  found,  it  is  probable 
that  it  had  been  carried  there  by  some  of  thesie  pebple ; 
for  it  was  b6twefen  three' and  four  htindfed  yards  from 
the  sea,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  th^' stream 
up*  which  we  Went ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  brougfi'f  by' 
either  to  the'  place  wher^'  it  was  foiind. 

On  returning  from  oiir  excursion,  wi  foiiiid*  that' 
the  tide  had  risen  so  niuch  that'we  could  inot  wade 
across  the  bat  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.     The  tide 
appeared' to  flow  from'the  northward,  or  most  pro- 
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bably  out  of  Lancaster's  Sound ;  for  this  place  is  si- 
tuated to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  it.     It  was 
just  low  water  at  the  time  we  landed,  and  during  the 
three  hours  we  were  ashore,  it  rose  between  three 
and  four  feet ;  but  from  the  distance  up  the  beach 
that  the  bones  of  whales,  sea-weed,  and  other  things 
that  must  have  been  washed  up  by  the  sea,  were  found, 
it  would   appear  that  the    tide   rises   considerably 
higher  than  what  might  be  expected  from  the  result 
of  our  observation  on  it  to-day.     I  ought  to  observe^ 
however,  that  in  all  probability,  £f  very  heavy  sea  sets 
into  this  bay  occasionally,  for  when  we  landed,  al- 
though the  wind  was  very  moderate,  there  was  a  very 
considerable  surf  breaking  on  the  beach ;  so  that 
when  it  blows  hard  from  the  eastward,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  sea  runs  so  high  as  to  have  washed 
the  bones  above-mentioned  up  to  the  place  where 
they  were  lying ;  that  is,  some  distance  beyond  the 
regular  tide-mark.  The  water  deepens  very  suddenly 
in  this   bay,   for  we  sounded   as  we  were  coming 
ashore,  and  found  fourteen  fathoms  within  a  cable's 
length   of   the  beach.      Even  closer  than    tliat  its 
depth  must  be  considerable ;    for  just  as  we  were 
landing,    two  whales  were    observed   so  near   the 
shore,  that  I  expected  at  one  time  that  they  would 
riyi  themselves  aground.     Whilst  we  were  ashore 
they  tried  for  soundings  on  board,  with  a  line  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety  fathoms,  and  found  no  bottom  ; 
but  on  recollection,  I  ought  not  to  mention  this  aa 
a  remarkable   circumstance,   as  they  sounded  in  a 
thousand  fathoms  last  year,  in  the  Isabella,  in  the 
very  same  place,  or  at  least  pretty  near  it.    As  the  staff' 
planted  at  that  time  on  the  hill,  already  mentioned,  is 
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still  standings  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  set  up  ano- 
ther this  year;  but,  in  order  to  leave  some  memorial 
of  this  our  second  visit,  a  sort  of  obelisk,  or  rather  a 
pile  of  loose  stones,  was  erected  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach ;  and  under  the  pile  was  buried  a  quart  bottle, 
containing  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  the 
names  of  ships,  and  commanders,  and  the  time  when 
we  were  here.  Having  now  given  an  account  of  every 
thing  I  saw  during  this  excursion,  that  appeared  to 
me  to  be  deserving  of  notice,  I  shall  again  resume 
the  narrative  of  our  transactions  on  board.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  boats  returned  (one  being  on  shore  from 
ikte  Griper),  we  made  sail  towards  Lancaster's  Sound  ; 
but  the  wind  being  at  the  time  rather  against  us 
(N.  E.  by  compass)  we  made  but  little  progress 
during  the  remainder  of  this  day. 

Sunday y  August  1st.  —  The  wind  still  continuing 
to  blow  out  of  the  Sound,  we  have  as  yet  got  but  a  very 
little  way  into  it ;  every  thing  else,  however,  appears 
favourable,  the  sea  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  westward, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  and  a  heavy  swell  is  setting  from 
that  direction,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
there  is  neither  land  nor  ice  very  close  to  lis  on  that 
side.  We  passed  several  streams  of  ice  to-day,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sound,  it' is  true,  but  they  lay  so  close 
in  with  thie  land,  that  they  offered  no  obstruction  to 
our  progress ;  and,  with  regard  to  icebergs,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  that  they  have  totaUy  disappeared, 
for  there  has  been  only  one  seen  to-day.  It  has  been 
observed  that  since  we  got  within  the  capes  that 
form  the  entrance  of  this  magnificent  Sound,  the 
colour  of  the  water  changed  from  its  usual  light 
green  colour,  to  a  dirty  brownish  hue. 

16 
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Monday,  2rf.  —  There  being  but  very  little  wind 
this  forenoon,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  oppotr 
tunity  thus  occasioned  for  sounding,  which  occu- 
pied a  considerable  portion  of  time,  for  we  had  no 
less  than  one  thousand  and  forty-eight  fathoms  of 
line  out  before  we  found  bottom  ;  it  was  estimated, 
however,  that  the  actual  depth  was  not  above  eight 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  nine  hundred  fathoms,  as  there 
was  a  very  considerable  portion  of  stray  line.  The 
deep-sea-clam m  was  used  on  this  occasion,  the  sound- 
ings brought  up,  consisted  chiefly  of  mud,  intermixed 
with  small  stones,  and  pieces  of  broken  shells  of  a 
very  delicate  texture.  *  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  southward  and  east- 
ward, accompanied  by  fine  clear  weather,  which  ena- 
bled us  to  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  this  spacious  opening ;  and  although  we  had 
not  as  yet  got  so  far  into  the  Sound  as  we  were  last 
year,  frequent  visits  were  nevertheless  made  to  the 
Crow's  Nest*,  to  look  for  Croker's  Mountain,  for 
such  was  our  anxiety,  that  we  began  to  look  for  what 
we  had  good  reasons  to  suppose  did  not  exist,  and 
that  too  before  we  got  far  enough  to  see  them  if  they 

*  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  Greenland  fishermen  to  a 
look-out  place  they  have  at  the  mast-head.  It  is  frequently  made 
of  a  cask,  by  taking  one  end  out,  and  cutting  a  scuttle  in  the 
other  for  a  person  to  get  through  ;  the  use  of  it  is  to  shelter  the 
person  looking  out  for  whales,  or  the  best  lead  amongst  the  ice, 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  We  have  two  crows*  nests 
up,  one  at  the  main,  and  the  other  at  the  fore-mast  head,  and 
whenever  we  are  amongst  the  ice,  one  or  other  of  them  is  always 
occupied  by  some  person  looking  out  for  the  best  way  to  get 
through,  and  to-day  they  have,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  be^ 
frequently  visited  by  persons  looking  out  for  what  I  hope  we  shall 
sever  see. 
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did  exist.  There  is  every  appearance,  at  present, 
however,  of  our  being  able  before  long  of  satisfying 
ourselves  on  this  point ;  I  shall  therefore  forbear  to 
say  any  thing  more  on  the  subject  until  that  period 
comes.  We  saw  an  immense  number  of  whales  again 
tcday,  between  thirty  and  forty  being  seen  in 
every  watch  ;  it  has  been  remarked,  that  a  great  many 
of  them  were  of  a  small  size.  I  observed  that  they 
wfent  in  shoals  in  the  same  way  that  porpoises  usually 
do,  generally  coming  to  the  surface  nearly  about  the 
same  time,  and  diving  in  the  same  manner.  We 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  day  a  great  number  of 
what  is  commonly  called  sea-blubber,  (Medusa)^  on 
which  I  think-  it  is  very  probable  the  whales  feed ; 
for  it  is  a  sort  of  food  well  adapted  to  the  formation 
of  their  mouth,  requiring  little  or  no  mastication,  an 
operation  which  the  whale  is  by  no  means  calculated 
to  perform. 

As  we  came  along  to-day,  we  observed  that  the 
stream,  or  ledge  of  ice  mentioned  yesterday,  stiU 
stretches  to  the  westward,  but  so  close  in  with  the  north 
land  as  to  be  no  impediment  in  our  way.  Amongst 
it  were  seen  this  evening,  three  icebergs,  but  of  so 
small  a  size  that  we  would  have  hardly  noticed  them, 
had  it  not  that  so  few  have  of  late  been  seen. 

Tuesday i  3d.  —  We  made  considerable  pro- 
gress to  the  westward  to-day,  being  at  noon  (by 
chronometer)  in  longitude  SO""  SCy  W.,  and  since  that 
time  we  have  had  an  excellent  run,  for  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  were  by  account  in  82**  W., 
and  if  the  breeze  continues  but  a  few  hours  as  it  is 
now,  we  shall  decide  whether  land  exists  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  visible  last  year ;  at  present  the 
weather  is  perfectly  clear,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  to  the  westward  but  a  clear  sea  !  ^ 
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The  south  land,  after  passing  Cape  Castlereagh, 
trends  to  southward  and  westward,  forming  a  large 
bay,  the  bottom  of  which  was  so  distant  from  us, 
that  it  is  presuming  too  much  indeed  to  call  it  a  bay, 
as  it  might,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a  passage  to  the 
southward.  The  land  to  the  westward  of  this  bay, 
or  opening,  appeared  to  be  lower  than  that  on  the  op* 
posite  side  of  it,  and  the  formation,  or  contour  of  it» 
differed  also  from  that  of  the  land  to  the  eastward  ; 
for  it  appeared  somewhat  like  that  which  is  called 
Table  Land,  whilst  the  land  that  we  have  passed  is 
full  of  acuminated  hills,  rising  one  above  another 
from  the  sea-side,  to  the  top  of  the  mountains.  On 
the  north  side,  and  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  bay 
or  opening  which  I  havejust  been  describing,  there  is  a 
similar  gulf,  or  passage,  and  of  greater  extent  than 
the  above;  our  distance  from  the  northernmost  part 
of  it  was  likewise  too  considerable  to  enable  us  to 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  continuity  of  the  land ; 
it  appeared  to  us  indeed  as  if  it  consisted  of  a  number 
of  islands.  The  land  to  the  westward  of  this  opening 
differed  also  in  its  features  from  that  on  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Lancaster's  Sound,  for  its  out- 
line appeared  to  be  more  regular,  and  less  elevated 
than  the  latter,  and  it  has  much  less  snow  on  it.  As 
we  were  sailing  along  this  forenoon,  we  happened  to 
pass  close  by  an  iceberg,  to  which  a  boat  was  sent  to 
take  some  azimuths,  and,  to  our  surprise,  the  result 
of  them  gave  less  variation,  nearly  by  two  degrees, 
than  we  found  in  Possession  Bay,  notwithstanding  we 
have  every  reason  to  think  that  we  are  approaching 
the  Magnetic  Pole ;  but  these  observations  were  taken 
rather  too  near  noon,  so  that  th^  are  not  so  much 
to  be  depended  on  as  those  taken  the  other  day. 

F  « 
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Whilst  the  boat  was  at  the  berg,  they  were  employed 
on  board  sounding ;  they  struck  bottom  in  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  fathoms,  soft  mud,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  tide,  or  current,  was  found  setting 
N.  65°  E.  true,  at  the  rate  of  seven  fathoms  per  hour. 
Wednesday  J  Ath.  — The  momentous  question  so 
often  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  (and 
indeed  a  subject  of  conversation  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month past,)  has  this  day  been  decided  in  the  manner 
in  which  I  always  thought  it  would  be,  that  v^  that  no 
land  exists  on  the  west  side  of  Lancaster's  Sound,  where 
it  was  said  to  have  been  seen  last  year ;  for  we  were 
to-day  at  noon  in  longitude  86®  5&  W.,  which  is  nearly 
three  degrees  to  the  westward  of  where  it  was  laid 
down.  It  would  perhaps  be  Unbecoming  to  take  a  re- 
trospective view  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  maintained  that  Lancaster's 
Sound  was  of  all  others  the  place  that  appeared  most 
likely  to  be  the  opening  or  inlet  through  which  the  pas- 
sage so  long  sought  after  would  ultimately  be  found ; 
because  a  review  of  that  kind  might  be  considered  as  a 
triumph  over  those  who  have  the  misfortune  of  being 
this  day  proved  to  be  wrong.  Although  people  may 
refrain,  however,  from  making  an  ostentatious  parade 
about  their  own  merit  or  judgment,  yet  they  cannot 
avoid  feeling  a  secret  satisfaction  that  their  opinions 
have  turned  out  to  be  true  ;  nor  is  it  indeed  necessary 
to  stifle  these  inward  pleasures.  But,  to  abandon  the 
subject,  I  shall  resume  my  diary  by  relating  the  rest 
erf  the  events  of  the  day,  leaving  to  others  the  task 
of  contrasting  and  judging  of  the  respective  merits 
of  the  deeds  and  opinions  of  the  parties  or  indivi- 
.duals  concerned,  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  in  pro- 
jecting or  performing  voyages  to  this  country,  similar 
to  that  on  which  we  are  employed. 
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We  tried  for  soundings  several  times  during  the 
day  with  different  lengths  of  line,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  fathoms,  but  never  struck  bot- 
tom ;  and,  as  we  had  a  fine  breeze  in  our  favour,  it 
was  not  deemed  proper  to  lose  time  in  sounding  to  any 
greater  depth ;  and  probably  had  the  Griper  been 
able,  to  keep  up  with  us,  we  should  not  have  sounded 
so  often,  or  to  such  depth  as  we  did. 

We  lost  sight  of  the  south  land  about  eight  o'clock 
this  morning,  (the  weather  being  perfectly  clear,) 
and  we  have  been  at  an  average  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  north  land  during  the  whole  day,  (but  some- 
times much  nearer,)  so  that  these  straits,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  are  certainly  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, both  with  regard  to  their  breadth,  and  depth; 

The  land  on  the  north  side  which  we  passed  to-day 
is  of  a  different  description  from  any  that  I  have 
seen  in  this  country  before ;  the  whole  of  the  coast 
appeared  somewhat  like  an  immense  wall  (in  ruins) 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  to  the 
height,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  of  about  five  hun- 
dred feet.  The  surface  of  this  precipice  consisted  of 
horizontal  strata  of  different  thicknesses,  and  the 
debris  that  fell  from  them  formed  kinds  of  buttresses 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  On  some  of  the  strata  also 
that  projected  out  farther  than  the  rest  along  the  face 
of  the  precipice,  there  were  collections  of  the  moul- 
dering remains  of  the  superincumbent  rocks  ;  so  that 
from  the  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  that  these  heaps 
of  rubbish  assumed,  the  regularity  of  the  strata,  and 
the  uniformity  that  prevailed  in  the  height  of  the 
rock,  this  bold  coast  presented,  altogether  a  very 
interesting  appearance.  Notwithstanding  its  general 
character  was  such  as  I  have  just  been  describing. 
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yet  in  some  parts  of  it  there  appeared  to  be  inlets  or 
chasms  in  which  were  apparently  very  secure  har- 
bours; but  our  distance  from  it  was  too  great  to 
enable  us  to  speak  with. any  degree  of  certainty  on 
this  point. 

The  surface  of  the  country  inland,  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  had  very  little  snow  on  it,  which  I  thought 
might  possibly  be  owing  to  its  being  so  plain  that  no 
part  of  it  afforded  shelter  for  the  drift-snow  to  lodge ; 
its  height  was  also  very  inconsiderable,  for  it  ap- 
peared to  rise  but  very  little  beyond  the  cliffi  along 
the  coast.  We  found  the  sea  quite  clear  of  ice  as 
we  sailed  along  during  the  day,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  bejgs  ;  but,  in  the  evening,  we  came 
to  what  appears  to  be  an  island,  with  a  ledge  of  ice 
extending  from  the  north  and  south  ends  of  itr  as  far 
as  we  can  see.  That  which  runs  from  the  north  end 
appears  to  reach  as  far  as  the  land  ;  but  as  it  happened 
to  become  hazy  just  as  we  made  the  ice,  it  is  possible 
that  we  might  have  been  deceived  as  to  its  extent. 
At  all  events,  as  long  as  we  are  not  interrupted  by 
land,  a  little  stoppage  by  ice  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  shall 
manage  to  get  through  it.  Between  the  island  jost 
mentioned  and  the  north  land,  or  that  along  which 
we  have  been  sailing  all  day,  there  appears  to'  be  a 
large  open  bay,  or,  it  might  perhaps  be  more  pro^ 
perly  said,  that  the  land  opposite  this  island  trends 
to  the  northward  and  westward,  instead  of  due  west 
as  before.  As  we  approached  the  ice  this  afternoon 
we  saw  from  twenty  to  thirty  whales. 

TlwTsday^  5/A,— jThe  weather  had  been  foggy 
since  yesterday  evening  until  five  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, so  that  we  had  been  during  that  time  little 
better  than  stationary,  standing  alternately  off  and 
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on  along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  in  readiness  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  opening  that  would  be  discover- 
ed when  the  weather  cleared  up  j  but  to  our  disap- 
pointment, when  this  happened  (between  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening),  we  found  that  the  ice  extended 
from  the  island  mentioned  last  night  to  the  north 
land,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  This  body  of 
ice  appeared  so  compact  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  force  through  it,  more  especially  as  it 
extended  to  the  westward  farther  than  we  could  see  j 
we  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  not  observing  any 
land  beyond  it  in  that  direction.  We  had  no  other 
choice  then  but  to  remain  inactive,  looking  at  the  slow 
dissolution  of  this  immense  barrier  of  ice,  or  proceed 
to  the  southward  in  hopes  of  finding  a  passage  to  the 
westward  in  that  direction.  As  the  latter  route 
(although  not  leading  so  directly  to  the  westward) 
afforded  more  immediate  employment,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prospect  of  success,  it  was  determined  to 
try  what  could  be  done  by  shaping  our  course  to  the 
southward  and  westward.  As  we  were  sailing  along 
the  edge  of  the  ice,  we  discovered  another  island, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward of  that  seen  last  night ;  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance, farther  on  in  that  direction,  more  land  appear- 
ed. The  whole  of  the  space  between  these  islands 
and  the  land  just  mentioned  was  full  of  ice,  which 
extended  indeed  for  several  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
them,  so  that  we  could  not  approach  within  some 
distance  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  These  island^ 
as  well  as  the  land  beyond  them,  have  very  much  the 
appearance  of  that  which  I  have  been  describing 
yesterday  j  the  islands  in  particular  appeared  to  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
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between  two  and  three  hundred  feet ;  they  had  very 
little  snow  on  them,  their  top  or  surface  being,  like 
the  land  alluded  to,  almost  level.  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  land  to  the  southward  and  westward  of 
them  differed  from  them  very  materially,  for  the  in- 
terior of  it,  at  least  that  part  of  it  that  bounded  our 
view,  rose  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  hills  that 
composed  it  were  well  covered  with  snow  j  its  sur- 
face was,  however,  generally  speaking,  smooth,  that 
is,  free  from  rocks  or  abrupt  precipices.  The  depth 
of  water  off  these  islands  corresponds  (as  I  have  ge- 
nerally observed  to  be  the  case)  with  the  boldness  of 
the  coast,  for  we  sounded  in  the  forenoon  in  one  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-five  fathoms  (soft  mud),  and  in  the 
afternoon  it  increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  fathoms,  the  same  sort  of  bottom.  Although  we 
are  at  present  checked  a  little  by  the  ice,  our  hopes 
of  success  had  reason  to  be  increased  by  a  certain 
circumstance  that  was  observed  to-day.  The  cir- 
cumstance I  allude  to  is  the  vast  number  of  white 
whales  (^Beluga^  Lin.)  that  were  seen  in  the  course  (^ 
the  day,  from  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  passage  from  where  we  are,  as  far  at 
least  as  M^Kenzie's  river,  as  that  traveller  menti(His 
his  having  seen  them  there.  People  inclined  to  be 
sceptical,  however,  would  probably  consider  this  cir- 
curbstance  as  of  little  or  no  importance,  and  perhaps 
not  at  all  deserving  of  being  noticed  in  the  light  in 
which  I  have  mentioned  it ;  but  as  I  am  not  a  cold 
speculator,  disregarding  every  thing  except  facts  that 
amount  almost  to  a  positive  proof,  I  hope  to  be  excused 
for  mentioning  such  circumstances  as  these,  though 
they  may  be  attributed  to  my  confidence  of  success. 
As  there  was  nothing  particular  doing  in  the  forenocHi, 
a  couple  of  boats  were  sent  to  try  if  they  coidd  kill 
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one  of  the  fish  above  mentioned  ;  but  we  found  that 
they  were  too  wary  for  us,  notwithstanding  every  art 
was  practised  for  the  purpose  of  getting  near  them,  by 
pulling  and  sculling  after  them,  and,  at  other  times, 
lying  still  when  they  happened  to  be  coming  towards 
us.  The  latter  method  appeared  to  promise  most 
success  ;  and  if  we  had  had  a  gun  harpoon,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  we  might  have  succeeded,  for  they  general- 
ly came  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  us  before  they 
dived.  On  coming  under  the  boat,  they  used  to  re- 
main for  some  time  apparently  viewing  our  motions  ; 
but  they  took  care  to  keep  always  at  such  a  depth  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  them.  The  average  length 
of  these  fish  was,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet ;  their  tail  was  horizontal, 
like  the  rest  of  the  order  (jCete)  to  which  they  belong, 
and  they  had  a  spiracle  in  the  crown  of  their 'head, 
through  which  they  respired  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  common  whales  do :  their  colour  was,  with  fe^ 
exceptions,  perfectly  white ;  the  exceptions  were 
two  or  three  that  I  saw  of  a  dusky  hue. 

Whilst  we  were  pursuing  them  to-day,  I  noticed  a 
circumstance  that  appeared  to  me  rather  extraordi- 
nary at  tlie  time,  and  which  I  have  not  indeed  been 
able  to  account  for  yet  to  my  satisfaction.  The 
thing  alluded  to,  is  a  sort  of  whistling  noise  that 
these  fish  made  when  under  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
it  was  very  audible,  and  the  only  sound  which  I 
could  compare  it  to,  is  that  produced  by  passing  a 
wet  finger  round  the  edge,  or  rim  of  a  glass  tumbler. 
It  was  most  distinctly  heard  when  they  were  coming 
towards  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  is,  about  half 
a  minute  before  they  appeared,  and  immediately  after 
tbey  got  their  head  above  the  water  the  noise  ceased^^ 
The  men  were  so  highly  amused  by  it,  that  they  re- 
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peatedly  urged  one  another  to  pull  smartly,  in  order 
to  get  near  the  place  where  the  fish  were  supposed 
to  be,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  they  called 
a  "  whale-song  :'*  it  certainly  had  very  little  resem- 
blance to  a  song,  but  sailors  are  not  generally  the 
most  happy  in  their  comparisons. 

Several  fish  of  another  genus  of  the  cetaceous 
tribe  were  seen  this  forenoon  for  the  first  time  this 
voyage,  viz.  the  Sea  Unicorn,  or  Narwhal^  (^Monodon 
MonoceroSf  Lin.)  They  were  seen  together  in  a 
shoal,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  White- Whales 
went. 

Friday  J  6th.  —  The  weather  having  cleared  up 
about  noon,  land  was  seen  very  distinctly  to  the 
southward  and  eastward  of  us,  which  forms,  with 
the  land  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  two 
islands  before  mentioned,  a  large  inlet  or  opening 
leading  about  S.  S.  W.  true.  The  west  side  of  this 
inlet-  is  full  of  ice,  so  that  in  getting  on  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  sail  along  pretty  near  the  south-east  land. 
I  shall  therefore  not  say  any  thing  respecting  its 
appearance  at  present,  as  we  are  likely  to  see  more 
of  it  hereafler.  We  sounded  to-day  in  one  hundred 
and  eighty  fathoms,  sofl  mud.  A  great  number  oS 
white-whales  were  seen  again  to-day,  and  a  few  also 
of  the  common,  or  black-whale  ;  seals  were  also  seen 
in  great  numbers,  both  on  the  ice  and  in  the  water.. 
The  compasses  have  become  within  these  two  days 
so  sluggish  in  their  motions,  that  they  are  almost 
useless,  for  all  bearings  of  land  are  obliged  to  be 
taken  by  astronomical  observation,  that  is,  by  the 
bearing  of  the  sun,  and  the  ships  are  indeed  con- 
ducted more  by  the  same  means  than  by  the  com- 
pass, so  that,  when  that  luminary  is  obscured   by 
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ioggy  weather,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  know  which 
way  we  are  going. 

Saturday^  Tth. — As  we  happened  to  be  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  south-east  land  to-day,  it  was 
deemed  an  object  of  importance  to  draw  close  in 
towards  it,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  boat  ashore 
to  make  (magnetic)  observations,  the  compasses  being 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  such  a  state  *,  that 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  we  are  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  magnetic  Pole*  t  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  result  of  the  observations  made  on  this 
occasion,  that  our  supposition  cannot  be  far  wrong ; 
for  the  dip,  or  vertical  inclination  of  the  dipping* 
needle,  was  86*"  28',  and  the  variation  118^  westerly ; 
and  Captain  Kater's  azimuth  compasses,  notwith* 
standing  their  delicate  construction,  were  so  sluggish 
in  their  motions,  that  they  required  to  be  very  nicely 
levelled,  and  frequently  tapped  before  the  card  tra- 
versed.  From  these  circumstances  it  may  be  very 
readily  seen  how  little  dependence  there  is  to  be 
placed  in  our  compasses  on  board,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  disadvantages  they  labour  under  from  their 
construction,  are  at  the  same  time  so  much  affected 
by  local  attiaction,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  trusted 
as  guides  —  but  if  successful,  the  more  difficulty 
the  greater  merit.  Besides  the  Egyptians  are  said 
to  have  circumnavigated  Africa  long  before  the  use 
of  the  compass  was  known,  and  why  should  not  we 
circumnavigate  America  two  thousand  years  afler^ 

*  I  need  only  mention  one  clrcumBtance  to  shew  the  state  in 
which  the  compasses  were  in  on  board,  which  is,  that  when  the 
ship's  head  was  west,  the  variation  was  180^  or,  in  other  words, 
the  north  point  of  the  compass  pointed  south. 

f  The  latitude  of  the  place  where  these  observations  were 
mailc,  was  72*  4-5'  N.,  and  longitude  90^  IC  W, 
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without  the  help  of  that  useful  instrument  ?  1  wish 
only  that  no  greater  obstacle  than  the  want  of 
compasses  may  impede  us,  and  then  I  am  sure  that 
we  shall  accomplish  our  object ;  but  to  leave  the 
subject  for  time  to  prove,  I  shall  briefly  notice  such 
circumstances  as  came  under  my  observation  to-day 
during  my  excursion  on  shore. 

The  part  of  the  coast  where  we  landed,  and,  in- 
deed, every  part  of  this  land  that  we  have  yet  seen, 
is,  generally  speaking,  low  near  the  sCa-coast,  and 
rising  gradually  inland  ;  but  no  part  of  it,  as  far  as 
our  view  extended,  rose  to  a  sufficient  height  to  be 
called  mountainous.  It  had  very  little  snow  on  it, 
its  appearance  at  a  distance  was  very  barren,  and  on 
getting  to  it  we  found  that  its  distant  prospect 
had  not  deceived  us ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  most 
sterile  spots  that  1  have  yet  seen,  even  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  Of  vegetation,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
any  existed ;  a  few  small  tufts  of  grass  along  the 
banks  of  the  streams,  and,  here  and  there,  some 
stunted  poppies,  composed  the  chief  part  of  th^ 
Flora  of  this  place.  Lichens  might  also  be  enumerated 
amongst  the  vegetable  productions  of  this  land,  but 
as  these  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  place  where 
rocks  exist,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention 
them.  It  also  appeared  to  be  very  thinly  inhabited 
by  animals  of  any  description  ;  all  that  we  saw  were 
a  couple  of  Ptarmigans  {Tetrao  Lagopus^  Liu.),  and 
a  few  Snow-buntings.  We  have  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  some  quadrupeds  live  on  it,  although 
we  did  not  see  any,  for  we  found  in  a  sort  of  cave,  or 
excavation  in  one  of  the  rocks,  a  quantity  of  white 
hair,  or  fur,  which  we  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  fox ; 
and,  in  the  same  place^  there  were  several  seals' 
bonesi  from  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
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visitant  of  that  retired  spot  must  have  been,  at  all 
events,  a  carnivorous  animal.     No  traces  were  seen  of 
any  human  beings  having  been  here  before  ourselves, 
but  if  any  should  ever  happen  to  visit  the  same 
place  hereafter,   it  is  probable  that  they  will  not 
have  the  same  thing  to  say,  for,  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
about  half  a  mile  from  where  we  landed,  we  planted 
a  pole  that  might  be  seen  at  some  distance,  having  a 
piece  of  board  nailed  across  the  top  of  it,  on  which 
were  painted  these  words :  "  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
ships,  Hecla  and  Griper,  August  7.  1819,**  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  staff  was  buried  a  quart  bottle, 
in  which  was.a  slip  of  paper,  containing  the  follow- 
ing short,  but  very  explicit,  piece  of  information : 
"  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ships,  Hecla  and  Griper, 
were  off  this  coast  on  the  7th  of  August,  1819,  in 
search  of  a  north-west  passage.*'     With  respect  to 
the  mineralogy  of  this  place,  I  have  only  to  remark, 
that  the  fixed  rocks  consisted  chiefly  of  limestone, 
which  was  in  a  very  disintegrated  state,  being  some* 
what  like  lime  in  the  act  of  slaking.     The  surface 
of  all  the  loose  pieces  of  stone  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  rocks  was  incrusted  with  lime,  which  had,  ap- 
parently, been  in  a  fluid  state,-  for  it  looked  more  like 
the  top  of  a  cauliflower  than  any  thing  else  to  which 
I  could  compare  it.  This  incrustation  was  not  conflned 
to  limestone  alone,  for  I  observed  that  quartz,  granite, 
hornblende,  or  whatever  other  minerals  happened  to 
lie  on  these  rocks,  were  coated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  limestone  appeared  to  compose  only  the 
surface  of  this  land,  for  the  bed  of  a  stream* 
that    ran    between   two    rocks    of  limestone,    was 

*  The  temperature  of  the  water  of  this  stream  was  42^^,  that 
of  the  air  in  the  shade  51  ^^9  and  of  the  earth  near  the  sur&ce 
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composed  entirely  of  <;lay  slate,  and  the  rocks  along 
shore,  wherever  they  appeared,  were  also  of  this 
kind.  The  beach  did  not  seem  to  be  much  beaten 
by  the  sea,  as  the  rocks  and  loose  stones  that  com- 
posed it  did  not  bear  the  marks  of  much  attrition. 
This  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  guarded  by  ice,  for  all  along 
shore  there  was  a  chain  of  large  pieces  of  it  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  which  of  course  shielded  all 
within  it  from  the  violence  of  the  sea,  if  the  sea  is 
ever  in  that  state. 

The  greater  part  of  this  ice  was  floating  when 
we  landed,  but  when  we  came  off  it  was  chiefly 
aground,  having  been  left  on  the  beach  by  the  ebb- 
ing of  the  tide,  which  during  the  three  hours  we 
were  ashore  had  fallen  six  feet.  It  had  ebbed  before 
we  landed  about  eighteen  inches,  so  that  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  at  this  place  may  be  estimated  at 
twelve,  or  fourteen  feet.  We  observed  that  the  ebb 
set  to  the  southward  and  westward,  consequently  the 
flood  must  come  from  that  direction,  a  circumstance 
which  I  think  must  be  evident  to  every  person  as  being 
very  much  in  our  favour ;  for  if  the  flood  came  from 
the  Atlantic,  why  not  come  through  the  extensive 
passage  formerly  called  Lancaster's  Sound  ?  To  this 
it  may  be  answered,  indeed,  that  the  opening  or 
inlet  in  which  we  are,  may  communicate  with  the 
Atlantic  through  Cumberland's  Straits,  or  any  of 
those  passages  between  this  and  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
that  the  flood  may  come  from  that  direction.  That 
such  may  be  the  case  is  certainly  true,  but  when  a 
question  admits  of  two  solutions,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  put  that  construction  on  it  which  is  most 
congenial  to  a  person's  views.  But  to  abandon  this 
field   of  conjecture,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  few 
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remaining  occurrences  that  came  under  my  observ- 
ation in  the  course  of  the  day.  When  speaking  of  the 
beach,  I  omitted  to  mention,  that,  in  the  little  pools  of 
water  left  when  the  tide  ebbed,  we  found  myriads  of 
small  shrimps,  or  what  are  vulgarly  called  sea-lice;  on 
the  beach  there  were  also  a  great  number  of  shells  of 
different  kinds,  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  I  saw 
consisted  of  tlie  Venus  and  Mya  genera. 

Sunday f  8th.  —  We  came  this  morning  to  a 
compact  barrier  of  ice,  which  extended  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  the  west  land,  to  the  south-east  land, 
or  that  on  which  we  were  yesterday.  We  were  by 
this  means  reduced  again  to  two  alternatives,  viz. 
to  wait  here  *  until  an  opening  might  happen  to  take 
place  in  the  ice,  that  would  enable  us  to  proceed  on, 
or  to  return  again  to  the  northward,  to  see  if  any 
favourable  change  had  taken  place  there  of  which  we 
might  take  advantage.  As  the  distance  we  have  to 
go  back  is  not  very  considerable,  it  was  deemed  most 
proper  to  retrace  our  course  again  to  the  northward^ 
than  to  remain  inactive  at  this  place.  Other  consi- 
derations might  also  be  mentioned,  tending  to  favour 
this  resolution- ;  in  the  first  place  the  northern  pas* 
sage,  if  I  may  so  call  the  opening  described  on  the 
5th  instant,  appeared  to  lead  directly  to  the  west- 
ward, or  in  fact  it  seemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
spacious  passage,  through  which  we  came  from 
Baffin's  Bay ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  had 
experience  enough  of  the  ice  to  know  that  extraordi- 
nary changes  take  place  in  it,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  for  we  have  often  seen  the  most  compact 
bodies  of  it  opening,  without  either  wind  or  tide 

♦  Our  latitude  at  noon  was  72**  .13'  N.  and  longitude  90*  2^  W., 
which  must  hare  been  very  nearly  the  farthest  that  we  went  in 
this  inlet. 
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affecting  it  in  any  way  that  we  could  perceive. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  not  without  hopes 
that,  by  the  time  we  have  reached  the  place  alluded 
tOf  some  favourable  change  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  state  of  the  ice.  Although  I  have  thus  endea^ 
voured  to  shew,  that  the  northern  passage  appears  to 
lead  more  directly  in  the  way  in  which  we  want  to 
go,  yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  inlet  in 
which  we  are,  does  not  also  communicate  with  the  sea 
seen  by  Messrs.  Heame  and  M*Kenzie.  Its  extent, 
indeed,  and  the  depth  of  water  which  we  have  found 
in  it,  are  too  considerable  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  terminates  near  where  we  were  when  stopped  by 
the  ice ;  for  at  that  place,  it  must  have  been  at  least 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles  broad,  and  the  depth  of  the 
water,  although  we  were  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
land,  was  from  thirty  to  forty  fathoms ;  and  yesterday, 
when  we  were  more  amid  channel,  we  tried  for 
soundings  with  a  line  of  two  hundred  fathoms  up  and 
down,  and  yet  we  did  not  strike  bottom. 

From  these  considerations  then,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  mentioned  yesterday  respecting  the  tide,  it,  I 
think,  appears  very  obvious,  that  this  inlet  commu- 
nicates with  the  ocean,  through  another  channel 
besides  that  through  which  we  went. 

Monday f  9th.  —  We  have  been  working  to  the 
northward  all  day,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  ice, 
that  is,  between  it  and  the  south-east  land.  In  this 
channel  we  have,  during  these  few  days  past,  seen  such 
a  number  of  the  common,  or  black  whales,  that  our 
(Greenland)  masters  seem  to  think  that  an  establish- 
ment, or  factory.  Situated  here  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  whales,  would  be  very  likely  to  turn  out  a 
lucrative  speculation  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  oil  that 
might  be  collected,  a  vast  quantity  of  ivory  might 
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also  be  procured  j  for  we  have  seen,  during  the  time 
that  we  have  been  in  this  inlet,  hundreds  of  narwhals, 
or  sea  unicorns,  and  I  understand  that  their  horns  are 
very:  good  ivory.  I  have  of  late  spoke  so  often  of 
magnetism,  that  introducing  that  subject  again,  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  appear  little  better  than  a  recapitula* 
tion  of  what  has  already  been  said.  I  cannot  help 
mentioning,  however,  that  we  observed  to-day  the 
compasses  to  be  so  much  afiected  by  local  attraction* 
that,  in  whatever  direction  the  ship's  head  happened 
to  be  placed,  the  north  point  of  compass  pointed 
towards  it.  Thi3  was  more  particularly  obvious  in 
Captain  Kater*s  suspended  needle,  which,  from  the 
delicacy  of  its  construction,  went  round  regularly  as 
the  ship's  head  moved,  when  she  went  about :  the 
other  compasses,  indeed,  traversed  so  badly,  that  they 
frequently  remained  almost  stationary  for  some  .time 
after  the  ship  changed  her  course;  but  by  being 
tapped  a  little  by  the  hand  they  generally  traversed 
round,  until,  as  I  have  stated,  their  north  point  coin- 
cided with  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head.  The 
cause  of  this  directive  power  of  the  ship  on  the  com- 
passes may  easily  be  accounted  for,  at  least,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  simply  thus  :  that,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
the  iron  in  the  ship  is  situated  before  the  binnacle^ 
i.  e.  between  them  and  the  ship's  head,  the  north 
point  of  the  needle  will  of  course  be  attracted  in  that 
direction.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  after  what 
has  been  said,  th^t  the  compasses  are  now  become 
totally  useless.  An  instrument  was  got  up  to-day» 
however,  that  promises  to  be  a  very  good  substitute 
fpr  them  whenever  the  sun  shines ;  but  when  that 
luminary  is  not  visible,  it  will*. be  of  no  man- 
ner of  use,  for  it  is  in  fact  a  sun-dial,  divided  like 
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the  mariner's  compass-card  into  thirty-two  pointSi 
"Ct  rhumbs;    and   for  the  sake-  of  greater  acca* 
racy  these  points  are  again   sub*divided  into  de- 
uces.    In  the  centre  of  it    there  is    an   index, 
gnomon,  or  nave,  lihat  revolves  on  a  pivott  so  that 
by  knowing  the  time  of  the  day,  the  course  the  ship 
is  steering  is  easily  ascertained  by  turning  this  index 
towards  the  sun;   for  it  is  obvious  that  when  the 
azimuth  or  bearing  of  the  sun  coincides  with  that 
pdinf  of  the  dial  that  is  of  the  same  denominatiop, 
all  the  otiier  points  of  the  horizon  will  correspond 
with  the  respective  points  of  the  same  name  on  the 
dial-plate.     For  instance,  at  noon,  or*  when  die  sun 
is  due  south,  if  the  point  of  the  dial  marked  south 
be  turned  towards  the  sun,  all  the  other  points  of  it 
will  be  directed  to  those  of  the  same  name  in  the 
horizon ;  and  that  which  points  towards  the  ship's 
head,  if  the  dial  h  a  midship's,  will  of  course  be  die 
direction  she  is  going  in  at  that  time.     I  ought  to 
observe  at  the  same  time,  that  the  dial  should  be 
adjusted  at  least  every  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
to  correspond  with  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  azimuth, 
and'  whenever  the  ship  alters  her  course  it  will  ne- 
cessarily require  to  be  adjusted  afresh.     From  these 
tlifferent  corrections  or  adjustments  being  so  often 
required,  it  would  seem  at  first  to  be  rather  a  trouble- 
some guide,  and,  when  compared  with  that  invaluable 
instrument,  the  compass,  it  certainly  is  so ;  but  under 
the  present  circumstances,  it  is,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, an  useful  instrument.    The  makers,  and  if 
I  mistake  not  the  inventors  of  this  instrument,  are 
Messrs.  Atkins  and  Harris. 

Tuesday^  10/%.  -^  The  weather  has  been  fo^y 
during  the  greatest  >art  of  the  day,  so  that  die 
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compass-dial  above  described  has  been  of  very  little 
use  to  us;  our  course  was  so  bounded  however  by 
the  land  on  one  side,  and  the  ice  on  the  other,  that 
a  compass  was  very  little  required,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  us  to  go  much  out  of  our  way. 

The  land  we  have  passed  during  these  two  daysp 
appeared  to  -he  as  barren  as  that  on  which  we 
landed  to  the  southward  (on  the  7th  inst-)  ;  it  dif- 
feied  from  it  however  in  some  respects,  being  in  the 
first  place  considerably  higher,  and  along  the  coast 
much  more  rugged,  not  unlike  the  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  passage. 

Wednesday t  Wth. — The  weather  being  foggy  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  it  was  impossible  without 
compasses  to  know  which  way  we  were  going  \  we 
therefore  made  fast  to  a  floe  of  ice,  and  watered  the 
ship  from  the  pools  on  the  surface  of  it.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  several  Narwhals  were  seen  about 
the  ship ;  and,  as  we  had  nothing  particular  to  do  at 
the  time,  a  boat  was  lowered  and  sent  after  them,  to 
try  to  kill  one  if  possible  \  in  this  the  people  succeed- 
ed without  much  difficulty,  for  one  was  secured  by  the 
first  harpoon,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  had  fishing  been 
our  object,  but  many  more  might  have  been  got. 
Notwithstanding  his  size,  we  managed  to  hoist  him 
on  board  without  being  cut  up ;  we  could  not  conve- 
niently weigh  him ;  but  I  should  imagine  from  his  bulk, 
when  compared  with  the  sea-horse,  or  Walrus,  which 
we  killed  some  time  ago,  that  he  would  have  weighed 
upwards  of  two  tons.  The  different  measurements 
taken  of  him  are  inserted  in  the  following  page: 
I  have  therefore  to  add  only  the  few  remarks  that 
appeared  to  me  worthy  of  being  noted.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  as  the  horn  is  •the  most  prominent 
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object  about  this  fish,  it  may  not  be  improper  *to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  it,  in  addition  to  the 
dimensions  given  below.  It  protruded  from  the 
left  side  of  the  upper  snout,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 


Dimensions  of  the  Narwhal. 
Length  of  the  horn  *  beyond  the  head 
Circumference  of  the  horn  at  its  root       ^-* 
Do.  at  the  tip        - 

Length  of  the  body  from  the  root  of  the  horn  to  the 

fork  of  the  tail        -  -     . 

Estimated  circumference  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  body 
From  the  root  of  the  horn  to  the  eye 
From  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  eifd  of  the  lip 
Breadth  across  the  mouth  at  the  broadest  part  - 
Depth  of  the  snout  across  the  mouth 
From  the  root  of  the  horn  to  the  fore  part  of  the  fin 
Breadth  of  the  fins  at  the  root  -  -  - 

Do.        at  the  broadest  part  - 

Length  of  the  fins  -  -  ^         - 

Expansion  of  the  tail  .     -  .  - 

Depth  of  do.  -    * 

Circumference  of  the  smallest  part  of  the  body  ;  that  is, 

at  the  place  where  the  tail  began  to  expand 
From  anus  to  the  fork  of  the  tail     -  -  - 

From  the  fork  of  the  tail  to  the  teats  (two  in  number)    - 
Do.  to  penis        -  -  - 

Do.  to  umbilicus     -  -  - 

From  the  eye  to  the  orifice  f  of  the  organ  of  hearing     - 
Diameter  of  Che  spiracle    (which  was  situated  in    the 

crown  of  the  head,  and  1  foot  2^  inches  from  the 

snout)        -  -  .      - 

Thipkness  of  the  skin        -  ... 

Do.  of  the  blubber,  at  an  average 

■  ■ 

*  The  end  of  the  horn  was  hoUow  in  codMiquenee  of  a  piece  haying  bete 
broken  off.  ^  It  is  probable  that  at  least  six  ipcbes  of  it  had  been  broken. 

f  It  was  so  smdi  that  it  was  some  time  before  we  discdrered  it.  It  being  of  a 
sise  suiBcient  only  to  admit  a  small  probe. 
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Ibody  of  the  fish  taken  lengthwise ;  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  snout  there  was  not  the  least  appearance 
of  a  horn,  or  protuberance  of  any  kind/  as  is  said  to 
be  frequaitly  observed  in  these  fish:  but  much  greats 
anomalies  than  this  have  occasionally  been  met  with, 
for  specimens  are  known  where  the  two  horns  grew 
to  the  usual  size,  and,  if  I  am  rightly  infbrmedi 
many  instances  have  occurred  wh^^  the  horn  on  the 
right  side  has  protruded  through  the  skin.  The 
female  of  this  fish  is  said  never  to  have  any  horns, 
and,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  I  have  been  told 
it  frequently  happens  at  the  custom-houses,  whcfre 
our  whalers  give  an  account  of  the  fish  they  have  kHh 
ed  during  the  season,  that  all  the  unicorns  they  have 
taken  are  said  to  be  **  she  ones,'*  in  order  to  evade  the 
duty  on  the  horns.  The  narwhals  have  no  teeth,  nor 
tihe  appearance  of  any  other  substance  that  can  an* 
swer  as  a  substitute  for  them,  so  that  their  food,  like 
that  of  the  common  whale,  must  be  of  a  very  soft 
nature ;  their  tongue  is  also  like  that  of  the  latter 
fish,  not  at  all  calculated  to  assist  in  mastication, 
being  nothing  but  a  mass  of  soft  fat  adhering 
nearly  throughout  to  the  under  part  of  the  mouth. 
The  eyes  were  smalU  considering  the  size  of 
the  fi^h;  they  were  deep-seated,  but  not  so  far 
in  as  to  be  situated  in  the  socket  of  bone  that  was 
underneath  them.  The  form  of  the  eye,  or  rather 
of  the  eyelids,  was  that  of  a  triangle,  whose  sides 
measured  about  three-fourths'of  an  inch.  The  tail  of 
the  narwhal  resembles  the  rest  of  the  cetaceous  order, 
in  being  horizontal,  and  consists,  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon whale^  of  gristly  fat,  covered  with  skin,  as  is  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  fuis  are  also  formed  of  the 
same  materials*  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  these  fish 
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differ  in  every  respect  from  the  rest  of  the  finny  race,, 
except  in  forniy  Bn^  the  elenient  ia  which  they  live : 
they  have  been  indeed  very  properly  named  by  Df, 
Shaw,  the  fish-formed  mammalia.  The  skin  oa  the 
back  and  sides  was  mottledt  of  a  black  and  white 
marble  colour,  and  that  on  the  under  part  of  the 
body  was  nearly  all  white ;  it  was'  very  soft,  and  was 
formed,  as  in  the  black  whale,  of  vertical  fibres,  some* 
what  like  a  transverse  section  of  a  piece  of  i^ood. 

Immediately  under  the  skin  tliere  was  a  layer  of 
blubber,  from  three  to  four  inches  thick,  which  Al- 
veloped  the  whole  body ;  this  coating  was  stripped 
off  and  put  ipto  casks,  and  it  is  expected  when  boiled 
to  yield  from  sixty  to  seventy  gallons  of  oil.  The 
muscular  part  of  the  body  was  exceedingly  black, 
and  so  soft  as  to  be  torn  very  ettsUy  by  the  hand. 
The  lungs  were  large  and  of  a  light  fleshy  colour : 
the  heart  was  also  of  a  very  considerable  size,  but  its 
parietis  was  not  strong  in  proportion  to  its  bulk. 
The  liver  was  of  a  dark  brown,  or  chocolate  colour, 
and  very  oily.  The  stomach  contained  nothing  but 
a  small  quantity  of  a  greenish  oily  liquid  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  alimentary  canal,  although  of  consider^ 
able  size,  had  nothing  in  it  at  this  time  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  same  sort  of  fluid.  The  kidnies 
were  large,  and  composed  of  a .  congejies  of  small 
round  masses  like  those  of  an  ox.  The  urinary  blad- 
der was  not  larger  than  that  of  the  animal  jtist  men- 
tioned }  the  testes  were,  however,  much  larger  than 
those  of  any  of  our  domestic  quadrupeds. 

I  have  now  only  to  observe,  that  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  all  these  viscera,  was  the  same  as  in  terres- 
trial animals  of  the  mammalia  kind. 

G  4 
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f  In  concluding  the  diary,  or. events  of  the  day,  I 
ought  to  mention  that  we  sounded  in  the  afternoon, 
whilst  fast  to  the  floe,  in  one  hundred  and  seventy 
fathoms  water,  soft  clay-coloured  mud.  Our  distance 
from  the  east  land  at  the  time  was  from  eight  to  ten 
miles. 

Thursday i  12th.  —  We  observed  to-day  that  the 
compasses  traversed  with  greater  facility  than  they 
had  doife  for  dome  time  past ;  Mr.  Jennings^  insulating 
compass  was  found  to  agree  within  five  degrees  with 
tHb  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  *,  so  that  we 
may  infer,  that  by  going  to  the  northward  we  recede 
fvom  the  magnetic  pole.  It  must  not  be  understood, 
however,  from  this,  that  the  compasses  have  innproved 
80  much  as  to  be  of  any  use  yet  to  navigate,  or  steer 
the  ships  by  them  \  on  the  contrary,  we  were  obliged 
to  remain  fast  until  six  o'clock  this  morning  to  the 
floe  to  which  they  were  secured  yesterday  fore« 
noon,  on  account  of  its  being  so  foggy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  know  which  way  to  steer.  The  di»> 
tance  that  we  have  gone,  indeed^  from  the  plaCe 
where  I  spoke  of  the  compasses  last,  is  not  sufficient 
ta  make  any  great  difference  in  this  respect :  for 
our  latitude  to-day  at  noon  was  only  73^  N.  4md 
lon^tude  90^  34^  W.  We  sounded  this  evening  in 
one  hundred  and  ninety  fathoms  water,  (sofi  mud). 

*  As  it  18  possible  that  this  expression  may  appear  equivocate 
k  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  by  saying  that  the 
compass  agreed  within  five  degrees  with  the  plape  of  th^  magoetiQ 
meridian,  I  meant  that  the  north  point  pf  the  compass,  oc  rather 
the  needle  itself,  coincided  within  five  degrees  with  the  plane  of 
tbe  M.  meridian,  a^  determined  by  an  azimuth  compass  on 
.the  ice^  •  * 
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Friday f  13th.  —  A  boat  went  ashore  this  forenoon, 
to  examine  an  inlet  or  creek  that  appeared  in  the 
east  land,  where -they  found  a  very  good  harbour, 
having  an  island  iat  the  entrance  of  it,  that  sheltered 
it  from  the  violence  of  the  sea:  there  was  depth 
enough  of  water  in  it  for  a  ship  of  any  size,  so  that 
if  this  place  should  ever -happen  to  be  frequented  by 
shipping,  we  can  assure  them  of  finding  at  least  one 
secure  harbour  on  this  coast.  It  is  situated  in  lati- 
tude 73*  12'  N.,  and  longitude  89°  41'  W. 

The  land  here  is  much  higher,  and  the  coast  bolder 
than  to  the  southward ;  it  is  composed  however  of  the 
same  material,  viz.  limestone.  We  find  also,  as  I 
have  frequently  observed  before,  that  the  depth  of 
the  water  increases  in  proportion  as  the  coast  become 
bolder ;  this  forenoon  when  we  were  only  about  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  we  had  no  less  than  one  hun* 
dred  and  thirty  fathoms  water,  (soft  mud). 

Since  we  got  into  deeper  water,  I  observed  also  that 
the.whales  have  been  seen  in  greater  numbers,  and 
as  for  the  narwhals  they  are  swimming  about  at  <aU 
hours  of  the  day  in  shoals :  it  would  appear  from 
what  we  observe  that  this  is  their  time  for  coupling. 

Sunday^  Idth.  — We  are  still  retarded  by  the  ice, 
which  extends,  as  I  mentioned  some  time  ag«s 
from  the  north  land  to  the  two  islands  that  lie 
between  it  and  the  south-west  land.  The  distance 
between  these  islands  and  the  nearest  part  of  the 
south-east  land  (off  which  we  are  at  present)  is  found 
to  be  considerably  less  than  was  expected,  when  we 
went  down  the  inlet  in  which  we  have  been  for  some 
days  past ;  from  the  result  of  the  different  angles 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  width  of 
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this  opening,  it  is  found  that  the  distance  between 
the  easternmost  island,  or  that  first  seen,  and  the 
S.  £*  land,  is  only  twenty-eight  mfles,  and  between 
it  and  the  other  island  stUl  less,  being  no  more  than 
twenty-six  miles  and  a  half. 

A  boat  landed  to-day  again  on  the  east  coast» 
which  they  found  to  be  more  barren,  if  possible,  thaq 
where  we  landed  on  the  7th  inst.  From  the  minem- 
logical  specimens  brought  ofl^  it  appeared  to  conast, 
like  that  to  the  southward,  of  limestone,  in  some 
pieces  of  which  were  found  fossil  shells,  flint,  and 
agate ;  several  pieces  of  madrepore  wese  also  brought 
on  board.  A  pile  of  loose  stones  was  erected  on  the 
top  of  a  hill)  near  where  the  boat  landed,  under  which 
was  buried  a  quart  bottle,  containing  a  slip  of  paper 
intimating  our  being  ofl*  this  coast  on  such  a  date. 
The  dip  and  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  was, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  fn>m  recent  observ- 
ations, found  to  be  less  here  than  to  the  southward ; 
the  latter  was  only  1 15^  W.  Whilst  the  boat  was  on 
shore,  we  sounded  in  one  hundred  and  seventy 
fiithoms  water  (soft  mud),  being  at  the  time  not  mors 
than  two  miles  and  a  half,  or  three  miles-  at  most, 
from  the  land.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to 
reoeiark,  that  the  soundings  aiid  the  formation  of  the 
coBSt  corresponded,  as  I  have  always  observed  to 
be  the  case  before,  in  the  latter  being  bold,  and  in 
some  places  precipitous. 

Monday^  16/^."^-  Whilst  we  were  souiiding  this 
afternoon,  a  boat  was  made  fast  to  the  deep-sea-line, 
in  order  to  try  the  force  and  direction  of  a  tide  or 
current  that  seemed  to  exist;  the  result  of  the  trlsl 
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indicated  its  direction  to  be  N.N.W.  (true),  and 
going  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per  hour. 

The  ice  forms  still  a  compact  barrier  to  the  west^ 
ward,  so  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  force 
through  it ;  we  are,  as  usual,  constantly  surrounded  by 
whales,  unicorns,  &c.  and,  within  these  two  or  three 
days  past,  seals  of  the  kind  called  by  seamen  saddle^ 
back,  from  a  dark-coloured  stripe  across  their  Jback; 

Thursday^  19th.  -^  Nothing  occurred  during  these 
two  days  past  deserving  of  particular  notice,  the  ice 
forming  still  a  compact  body  to  the  westward,  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  sail  about  along  its  edge^ 
watching  the  first  fiivourable  change  that  might 
occur,'  to  push  through.  Although  that  wished-for 
change  has  not  yet  taken  place,  there  is  every  pros* 
pect  to-day  that  it  will  soon  hi^pen ;  for  a  strong 
breeze  of  wind  sprang  up  last  night  from  east  by 
north  (true),  which  already  seems  to  have  had  some 
effect  on  the  ice,  as  we  found  several  loose  streams, 
and  detached  pieces  of  it,  scattered  about  to-day  in 
all  directions.  *  It  is  probable  then,  that  if  the  wind 
veers  found  to  the  northward  and  westward,  we  shall 
soon  have  a  dear  passage ;  for  there  is  plenty  of 
clear  water  between  this  and  Baffin's  Bay  to  receive 
an  immense  quantity  of  ice.  As  we  had  some  reason 
to  hope,  then,  that  this  would  soon  take  place,  we  got 
close  in  with  the  north  land  to-day,  in  order  to  be  in 
readiness  to  start  immediately  an  opening  occurt^ 
which  it  is  presumed,  from  the  direction  of  the. wind, 
will  take  place  between  that  coast  and  the  ice. 

Friday^  20th.  —-We  found  to-day,  that  our  antici^ 
pations  respecting  the  ice  had  turned  out  just  as  we 
wished;  for  a  narrow  channel  was  discovered  be- 
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tween  it  and  the  land,  which  we  entered,  as  might 
be  expected,  with  great  pleasure;  but  the  wind 
havings  become  very  light  after  we  got  close  in  with 
the  land,  we  made  very  little  progress.  We  have 
the  satisfaction,  however,  of  finding,  that  there  is  an 
open  channel  along  the  coast  as  far  as  we  can  see  to 
the  westward.  We  got  in  the  afl;emoon  abreast  of 
adeep  bay  in  the  north  land,  where  we  sounded  io 
one  hundred  and  thirty«two  fathoms  water,  (soft 
mud). 

Sunday^  2Zd.  —  The  weather  was  calm  nearly  the 
whole  of  yesterday,  so  that  nothing  was  done  worthy 
of  being  mentioned.  A  light  breeze  sprung  up, 
however,  this  forenoon,  wliich  enabled  us  to  push 
on  a  little  way.  The  part  of  the  coast  that  we  passed 
to*day  was  very  much  intersected  with  bays  and 
inlets,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  extent 
The  appearance  of  the  land  itself  was  somewhat 
similar  to  the  same  line  of  coast  to  the  eastward,  only 
it  was  more  broken,  and  consequently  presented  a 
greater  variety  of  shapes.  In  some  parts  of  it  there 
were  perpendicular  clifis  of  very  great  height,  but 
still  retaining,  like  the  other  parts  of  this  coast  al- 
re^y  described,  a  stratified  appearance. 

As  the  ships  were  making  but  little  progress,  on 
account  of  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  a  couple  of 
boats  were  sent  ashore  in  the  afternoon  to  a  sort  of 
headland  ofi^  which  the  ships  happened  to  be  at  the 
time  ;  but  a  breeze  of  wind  having  sprung  up  shortly 
after  we  landed,  our  stay  on  shore  was  very  short. 
A  few  observations  were  made,  however,  by  which 
it. was  determined  that  the  variation  of  the  compass 
was  ISO""  W. ;  the  longitude  of  the  place,  by  sights 
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taken  for  the  chronometers,  91 '^  55'  W. ;  and  the 
latitude,  by  Cole's  method,  V*''  40'  N.  What  little 
we  saw  of  this  coast  was  as  barren  as  any  place  that 
we  have  yet  landed  on ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
stunted  poppies,  there  was  scarcely  any.  other  ve- 
getable production  to  be  seen.  It  appeared  also  to 
be  but  thinly  inhabited  by  the  animal  kingdom; 
for  all  that  we  saw  were  some  mallemucks  which 
were  hovering  about  the  face  of  the  rocks,  where 
they  apparently  had  nests  ;  a  couple  of  glaucous  gulls, 
with  their  young :  the  old  birds  were  shot,  and  the 
two  young  ones,  being  unable  to  fly,  were  brought 
on  board  alive.  There  waa  also  another  gull  shot, 
which  was  about  the  size  of  the  glaucouses,  and  re- 
sembled them  almost  .in  every  other  respect,  excqpt 
in  having  the  primary  feathers  of  the  wings  tipped 
with  black,  from  which  it  was  concluded  to  be  that 
species  called  the  Larus  Argentatus^  which*  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  glaucous  and.  the 
herring-gulL  Although  the  land  seemed  to  be 
but  thinly  inhabited,  the  sea  appeared  to  be  as 
well  stocked  as  usual ;  as  during  the  short  time  we 
were  on  shore,  six  large  whales  were  seen  close  in 
with. the  land,  and  a  number  of  seals  and  sea-horses 
were  also  seen  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Even  the  land 
looked  as  if  it  were  indebted  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  constituent  ingredients  to  the  sea ;  for  the 
r6cks,  which  were  of  limestone,  contained  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  marine  fossil  shells,  and  madre- 
pores. The  former,  in  particular,  composed  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  fixed  rocks,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  single  fragment  of  them  of  any  size 
that  did  not  contain  many  shells ;  and  if  pieces  in 
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which  they  were  most  abundanit  were  to  be  sdeeCed, 
hand-specimens  might  have  been  obtained  in  which 
there  were  dozens.  They  were  all,  or  at  least  all 
those  that  I  remembered  having  seen,  of  the  bi- 
valve kind,  and  appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of  va- 
rieties of  the  Venus  genus. 

:  In  that  part  of  the  rock  which  was  washed  by  the 
sea,  I  observed  some  horizontal  strata  of  beautiful 
white  marble ;  and  I  saw  several  loose  pieces  of  it 
amongst  the  debris  of  the  rocks  that  overhang  the 
shore.  These  rocks,  at  the  place  where  we  landed, 
rose  to  the  height,  I  should  imagine,  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
but,  from  the  quantity  of  rubbish  that  fell  frooi 
them^  the  only  part  of  their  sur^u!e  that  could  be 
seen,  was  about  twenty  feet  of  their  base,  where 
these  mouldering  remains  were  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  of  the  top  of  them, 
fh>m  which  the  fragments  in  question  fdi.  Their 
surface,  both  at  their  top  and  base,  was  stratified. 
The  strata  at  the  base  (Appeared  to  be  horizontal ;  but 
those  at  the  top  seemed  to  dip  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward, —  a  thing  that  I  observed,  indeed,  in  all  the 
recks  that  form  this  coast  to  the  eastward.  And, 
from  other  similarities  of  appearance  between  the  part 
of  the  coast  on  which  we  landed  this  afternoon,  and 
that  to  the  eastward,  I  have  little  doubt  but  all 
of  it  is  composed  of*  limestone.  Now,  to  conclude 
the  remarks  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  midce  during 
our  visit  on  shore  to-day,  I  have  only  to  -add  one 
circumstance,  which»  I  must  confess,  I  feel  less  plea- 
sure in  relating,  than  any  other  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  day :  it  is,  that  we  found  the  ebb-tide  come 
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from  the  westward*  This  circumstance  may,  however^ 
be  attributed  to  localities,  so  that  we  need  not  be  com* 
pelled  to  draw  any  unfavourable  inference  from  it« 
The  tide  ebbed  during  the  time  we  were  on  shore, 
which  was  about  fifty  minutes,  between,  ten  and 
eleven  inches. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  returned  on  board,  we  made 
all  sail  to  the  westward ;  but  the  breeze  subsided 
before  we  got  more  than  a  few  miles  on,  and  it  con* 
tinued  almost  a  calm  daring  the  rest  of  the  after* 
noon.  The  weather  being  fine  and  clear,  we  had  a 
very  exten^ve  view  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  got 
low,  so  that  if  any  thing  was  wanting  to  increase  our 
•hopes,  the  prospects  before  us  to-night  are  certainly 
quite  adequate  to  gratify  every  person ;  for  there  are 
two  large  openings  or  passages  in  sight  to  the  west^ 
ward,  the  one  leading  about  north-west,  and  the  other 
west-south-west  (true) ;  the  former  is  perfectly  clear  of 
ice,  and  what  ice  there  is  in  the  latter  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufiiciently  close  to  obstruct  our  passage^ 
Before  concluding  my  account  of  the  events  of  this 
day,  I. ought  to  mention  lliat  two  icebergs  were  seen 
this  evening,  because  they  have,  for  some  time  past, 
become  rare  objects. 

Monday^  SS^f.  — Our  success  to-day  has  been 
greater  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  expect- 
ed, for  we  were  at  noon  in  the  ninety*fifth  degree 
of  west  longitude,  having,  in  the  short,  space  of  the 
last  twelve  hours,  got  no  less  than  three  degrees  to 
the  westward  j  and  if*  it  iwere  not  for  a  kdge  of  ice 
that  we  fell  in  with  this  afternoon,  it  is  probable  that 
we  should  have  added  three  d^rees  more  to  this 
day's  nm.     We  have  no  reason  to  complain,  as  yet, 
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however,  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  it,  for  although 
it  has  indeed  prevented  us  from  making  a  strai^t 
course  to  the  westward,  it  is  not  so  compact  as  to 
obstruct  us  entirely,  or  indeed  to  prevent  us  from 
making  very  considerable  progress  through  the  lanes 
or  channels  that  intersect  it.  But  before  I  enter  any 
farther  into  a  detail  of  the  occurrences  of  this  day, 
I  must  observe,  that  we  are  in  the  southernmost  of 
the  two  passages  mentioned  yesterday  afternoon; 
the  land  between  them,  indeed,  appears  to  be  only 
an  island,  for  we  found  after  getting  round  the  S.  E. 
end  of  it,  that  it  trended  awav  to  the  northward  and 
westward.  On  the  east  end  of  this  island,  if  I  may 
venture  to  call  it  so,  there  are  two  remarkable  hills, « 
resembling  at  a  distance  two  boats,  bottom  up :  from 
this  circumstance,  the  headland  on  which  they 
are  situated,  obtained  the  name  of  Boat  Cape. 
Three  or  four  leagues  to  the  westward  of  this  island, 
there  is  another  smaller  island,  which  difiers  from 
the  former  in  its  general  features ;  in  the  first  place 
it  is  lower,  and  in  the  next  place  its  surface  is  more 
regular,  and  its  coast  is  not  bounded  by  rocks  like 
that  on  which  we  landedyesterday ;  in  thi$  last  respect, 
indeed,  both  these  islands  differ  from  the  north  land, 
for  neither  of  them,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  seen, 
have  what  is  usually  termed,  a  bold  coast.  The 
whole  of  the  space  between  them  is  full  of  ice, 
the  most  part  of  which  appeared  to  be  one  floe, 
whose  surface  differed  from  what  we  have  generally 
seen  before,  for  it  was  full  of  round  hummocks, 
that  rose  between  two  and  three  feet  above  the 
surface :  it  was  remarked  also,  that  this  ice  was 
much  heavier  than  any  we  have  previously  seen  this 
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season,  being  estimated  to  be  at  an  average  between 
eight  and  nine  feet  thick.  It  was  observed  to-^ 
day,  that,  as  we  came  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward, the  compasses  became  more  sluggish  again  in 
their  motion,  so  that  it  may  be  presumed  we  are 
again  approaching  the  magnetic  Pole. 
'  Tuesday  J  Z4fth.  —  I  omitted  to  mention,  that  when 
we  were  abreast  of  the  two  islands  described  yester- 
day, there  was  a  long  piece  of  land  to  the  south- 
ward of  us,  which  ran  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and 
west.  The  distance  between  this  land  and  the 
islands  is,  as  near  as  we  could  estimate,  about 
thirty  miles.  We  never  came  close  enough  to  it 
to  be  able  to  say  any  thing  respecting  it,  farther 
than  that  it  resembled  the  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  inlet  that  runs  to  the  southwai'd  in  the 
ninetieth  degree  of  west  longitude,  which  has  already 
been  described ;  and,  from  the  trending  of  the  north 
side  of  that  land,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  it  is 
probable  that  what  we  saw  yesterday  is  a  continu- 
ation of  it ;  but  as  this  is  a  matter  of  very  little  con- 
sequence to  us,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  more 
on  the  subject. 

.  To  commence  then  with  an  account  of  the  occur* 
rences  of  the  day,  I  have  to  relate  that  we  have 
had  another  fine  run  to  the  westward ;  for  we  were 
at  noon  in  longitude  98°  W.,  and  we  have  every 
prospect  of  advancing,  indeed,  more  so,  if  possible, 
than  we  ever  had  before.  With  the  exception  of 
some  streams  of  ice  to  the  southward  and  westward 
of  us,  there  is  an  open  sea,  as  far  as  our  view  extends. 
In  addition  to  that,  another  circumstance  occurr^ 
to-day,  from  which,  I  think,  a  favourable  conclusion 
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may  be  drawn.  The  circumstance  in  question  is, 
that  we  have  had  a  fresh  and  steady  breeze  all  day 
from  the  northward,  a  thing  that  has  not  happened 
before  to  the  same  extent  since  we  entered  these 
Straits,  if  the  passage  that  we  have  come  througb 
may  be  so  denominated ;  for  the  wind,  whenever  it 
blew  steadily  for  any  length  of  time,  has  always 
been  from  the  eastward  or  westward,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  direction  of  the  passage  ;  and,  as  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  and,  indeed,  by  what  I 
can^leam  from  others,  it  appears  to  be  almost  a  ge* 
neral  rule,  in  straits,  or  narrow  channels,  for  the 
wind  to  blow  either  out  or  into  them,  particularly 
when  it  blows  fresh,  as  was  the  case  to-day.  It  may 
be  presumed  then,  upon  these  grounds,  that  we  have 
now  got  an  extensive  sea  to  the  northward  of  us. 
We  passed  three  or  four  low  islands  to-day  again ; 
but  as  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  and  at  die 
same  time  of  little  importance  to  give  their  rela- 
tive situations,  with  respect  to  each  other,  I  shall 
merely  observe,  that  their  features  are  entirely  of  a 
different  cast  from  the  land  to  the  eastward,  their 
surface  being  smooth,  low,  and  apparently  sandy; 
the  depth  of  the  water  corresponds  also  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  land,  for  we  sounded  at  one  time  in 
thirty-four  fathoms,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  water 
we  sounded  in  was  seventy-eight  fathoms. 

Wednesday^  ^th.  —  The  wind  being  from  the 
westward  to-day,  we  have  not  been  able  to  make 
much  progress.  The  islands  mentioned  yesterday 
were  in  sight  all  day,  and  a  range  of  higher  land, 
apparently  islands  also,  was  seen  to  the  northward. 
The  sea  still  continues  to  be  shallower  than  we  have 
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usually  had  it :  —  we  sounded  several  times  to-day  in 
from  thirty  to  forty  fathoms  water,  when  at  least 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  land. 

Thursday^  26th.  — The  wind  still  continues  to  blow 
from  the  northward  and  westward,  so  that  all  the 
ground  we  have  gained  for  these  two  days  has  been 
by  beating  to  windward  between  the  land  and  the 
ice,  which  we  find  extends  in  a  compact  body  to  the 
westward,  at  the  distancie  of  between  four  and  five 
leagues  from  the  islands  to  the  northward.  In  some 
places  indeed  this  channel  of  clear  water  is  much 
narrower,  but  the  ice  does  not  in  any  place,  as  far 
as  we  have  yet  seen,  join  the  land,  and  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  as  long  as  we  find  land  to  the  north- 
ward to  stop  the  polar  ice  from  drifting  down  upon 
us,  we  shall  always  find  a  passage  to  the  west- 
ward along  the  land.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to 
say  that  a  passage  will  without  any  interruption  be 
constantly  found  to  exist  between  the  land  and  the 
ice ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  aware  that  a  southerly 
wind  may  give  us  occasional  checks,  by  forcing  the  ice 
in  with  the  coast,  but  immediately  the  wind  changes 
to  the  opposite  direction  it  will  necessarily  have  the 
contrary  effect.  This  is  not  indeed  a  matter  of  spe- 
culation, nor  do  I  intend  it  to  be  considered  as  such, 
for  both  this  and  last  year's  experience  has  afforded 
us  so  many  instances  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
said,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my 
opinion  that  the  vicinity  of  land  to  the  northward 
will  always  be  in  our  favour.  My  reason  for  being 
so  particular  on  this  point  is,  because  there  are  som6 
amongst  us  of  quite  a  different  opinion. 

Friday,  917th.  —  We  had  a  slant  of  wind  in  our 
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favour  to-day,  which  enabled  us  to  make  consider- 
able progress,  for  we  were  at  noon  in  fongitnde 
102^  SO'  W.,  latitude  75**  06'  N. ;  and,  as  far  as  present 
appearances  go,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  wind  continues,  we  shall  add  a  few 
Qiore  degrees  to  the  number  b^ore  this  time  to- 
morrow. No  land  has  been  seen  to  the  southward 
for  these  three  days  past,  but  the  ice  extends  in  that 
direction  as  far  as  we  can  see,  and  is  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  islands  to  the  northward  tiiat  I 
mentioned  yesterday.  I  ought  to  observe,  that  as  we 
came  along,  more  islands  have  been  seen  to  the 
northward  f  they  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
I  described  four  days  ago,  that  is,  low  near  the  coast 
and  rising  gradually  towards  their  centre. 

Saturday y  QSth.  — -  A  boat  was  sent  this  forenoon 
to  an  island  to  make  observations  for  determming  the 
variation  of  the  compass,  which,-  somewhat  to  our 
surprise,  was  found  to  have  changed  from  west  to 
east,  or,  in  other  words,  it  exceeded  180%  if  the 
usual  term  of  westerly  variation  was  to  be  continued* 
In  consequence  of  the  sluggish  manner  in  which 
the  compasses  traversed,  and  the  observations  being 
made  very  near  noon,  when  the  sun  moved  slow  in 
azimuth,  the  results  of  these  observa;tions  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  rather  wide  of  one  another,  for 
the  first  set  of  azimuths  I  took  gave  the  variation 
le?*"  E.}  the  next  set  168^  E.  j  and  the  third  and 
last  set  169^  E. :  the  magnetic  dip,  or  vertical  inch* 
nation  of  the  dipping-needle  at  this  place,  was 
88®  27'.  • .  The  place  where  these  observations  were 

*  For  the  magneUc  dips  given  in  different  parts  of  this  journal, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Griffiths  (of  the  Griper),  who  has  been  goad 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  these  observations. 
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inade  we  found  to  be  in  latitude  75**  9'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude, by  chronometer,  103*"  50'  W.  The  tide  was 
flowing  when  we  landed,  and,  during  the  four  hours 
we  were  on  shore,  it  only  Tose  sixteen  inches ;  the 
flood  came  from  the  northward  and  westward.  This 
island  was,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  about  ten  miles 
in  length,  that  is,  if  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  its 
greatest  diameter  is  from  north  to  south  or  in  the 
direction  that  we  viewed  it ;  but  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  be  premature  in  thus  attempting  to  give  its 
dimensions  before  we  have  seen  it  all  round,  for  it 
may  extend  to  the  westward  farther  than  we  have 
tiny  idea  of  yet.  It  resembled  exactly,  as  to  appear- 
ance, the  islands  that  we  have  been  passing  for  seve- 
ral days  past,  being  low  near  the  coast,  and  rising 
gradually  towards  the  interior.  The  sea^coast,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  surface  of  it,  indeed,  as 
far  as  we  went  inland,  was  composed  of  fine  sand ; 
and  the  fixed  rocks,  wherever  they  were  seen  above 
the  surface,  were  found  to  consist  of  white  sandstone 
of  a  very  soft  and  fine  texture  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  islands  that  we  have  passed  lately  are  com* 
posed  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  for  ever  since  we 
got  amongst  them  the  soundings  have  been  found  to 
consist  of  fine  sand;  whilstthat  brought  up  by  the  lead^ 
when  we  were  passing  the  high  land  to  the  eastward^ 
consisted  of  soft  mud  that  effervesced  when  toucfhed 
with  acid.  The  vegetation  on  this  island  was,  when 
compared  with  what  we  have  lately  seen,  rather 
luxuriant;  moss  in  particular  grew  in  considerable 
abundance  in  the  moist  valleys,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  streams  that  flowed  from  the  hills.  These 
streams  were,  indeed,  at  this  time  almost  dried  up, 
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their  source,  viz.  the  snow,  being  entirely  dissolved ; 
along  the  beach,  however,  there  were  numerous  frag- 
ments of  heavy  floe-ice  aground,  and  in  one  place 
there  was  an  extensive  ledge  of  it  firmly  attached 
to  the  beach,  with  its  surface  covered  with  ^and, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  a  cursory  observer  might  take 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  land. 

We  saw  no  animals  of  any  kind  on  this  island ;  but 
we  found  evident  proofs  of  its  having  been  frequented, 
not  only  by  difierent  species  of  the  brute  creation, 
but  that  it  had  also,  at  some  period  or  other,  been 
inhabited  by  man ;  for,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  we  found  the  ruins 
of  six  huts  close  together  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  From 
the  dilapidated  state  of  these  ruins,  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  any  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  period  when 
they  had  been  inhabited,  but  it  must  have  certainly  been 
a  long  time  ago,  for  nothing  remained  of  them  but  the 
stones  that  marked  their  size  and  site ;  and,  from  the 
small  number  of  stones  of  which  the  ruins  were  com- 
posed, it  is  probable  that  they  were  only  temporary 
residences.  They  had  been  dl  nearly  about  the  same 
size,  that  is,  about  twelve  feet  long  and  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  broad,  besides  a  space  about  three  feet 
square  formed  by  four  flags  set  up  on  their  edge,  at 
ihe  end  of  each  hut.  I  understand  from  those  that 
have  been  often  ;3tmongst  the  Esquimaux  huts  in 
Greenland,  that  they  have  always  a  small  apartment  of 
this  sort  at  one  end  of  their  habitation,  in  which  they 
keep  all  their  provisions ;  so  that  we  may  infer  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  ruins  we  have  seen  to-day 
belonged  to  a  small  tribe  or  paity  of  Esquimaux  who 
were  here  probably  on  a  summer  excursion.  Those  in- 
clined to  assign  to  these  ruins  greater  antiquity,  may 
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consider  them  as  one  of  the  resting-places  of  the  Es- 
quimaux in  their  emigration  from  Asia  to  Greenland ; 
for,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greenlanders 
themselves,  their  forefathers  came  originally  from 
the  westward.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  remains  we  have  seen  to-day  are 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  stations  occupied  at  that  re- 
mote period,  more  especially  as  a  more  probable 
way  of  accounting  for  them  may  be  ascribed  to  a 
party  of  Esquimaux  having  visited  these  islands 
during  some  of  their  excursions  from  the  coast  o£ 
America ;  for  we  know,  from  Heame's  Account,  that 
that  continent  is  inhabited  by  these  people  nearly  op<- 
posite  to  where  we  are. 

Although  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  era  when  this 
island  was  visited  by  man,  we  have  very  unequivocal 
proofs  of  its  being  recently  inhabited  by  different 
animals,  for  we  discovered  numerous  tracks  of  what 
we  supposed  to  be  reindeer^  some  of  them  apparently 
very  lately  made ;  and  several  of  their  horns,  and 
small  portions  of  their  hair,  were  found  in  different 
places  where  they  had  been  lying.  We  had  an 
equally  good  proof  of  this  place  being  frequented  by 
Musk-oxen  (Bos  Moschatus^  Lin.),  for  we  found 
the  skeleton  of  one  in  a  perfect  state,  except  that 
the  bones  of  the  legs  were  separated  from  the  rest, 
most  probably  by  some  carnivorous  animal.  Tlie 
«kuli  and  horns  were  entire;  but  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  horns,  and  indeed  of  the  bones  in 
general,  thoy  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther at  least  one  winter.  Whether  the  cloven  tracks 
we  saw  were  chiefly  those  of  the  musk-oxen,  or 
reindeer,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  if  we  were  to 
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judge  from  the  number  of  deer's  horns  we  8aw»  we 
should  he  inclined  to  consider  them  as  b^ng  prindr 
pally  those  of  the  latter  animal.  It  would  appear 
that  bears  also  frequent  this  land  occasionally;  ai 
we  found  two  or  three  of  their  skulls,  and  their 
tracks  were  pretty  numerous  along  the  beach.  On 
the  sand'hillocks  along  the  shore,  there  were  immense 
numbers  of  small  sea-shells  of  the  Venus  kind, 
which  had  unquestionably  been  carried  there  by 
animals,  for  they  were  considerably  beyond  the  tider 
mark. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  then,  it  is  veiy 
evident  that  this  island  is  frequented  occasionally  by 
different  kinds  of  animals,  although  we  had  not  the 
good  fortune  of  seeing  any  of  them,  which  is  hot 
a  matter  of  so  much  surprise,  as  the  weather  became 
jiazy  very  soon  after  we  landed,  and  continued  so 
during  the  whole  time  we  were  on  shore,  so  that  it 
would  be  more  a  chance  than  any  thing  else  if  we  fell 
in  with  any  living  creature. 

.  On  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  rather  of  a  rising  piece  of 
ground,  about  two  miles  from  where  we  landed,  a 
pile  of  loose  stones  was  erected,  close  by  which  a 
quart  bottle  was  lefl,  containing  a  slip  of  paper  men- 
tioning as  usual  the  ship's  name,  and  our  being  c^ 
this  coast  on  such  a  day,  &c.  Whilst  the  boat  was 
ashore  they  sounded  on  board  in  forty  fathoms  (mud)( 
and,  by  making  a  boat  fast  to  the  deep  sea4ine  at 
the  time,  it  was  found  that  a  current  or  tide  set 
to  the  southward  (true)  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  per 
hour. 

Monday  J  30th.  —  The  weather  being  foggy  the 
whole  of  yesterday,  and  during  the  greatest  part  of 
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this  day,  it  was  impossible  to  know  which  way  to 
steer  amongst  the  ice,  which,  during  these  two  days," 
has,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  surrounded  us  in  every 
direction.  Our  chief  occupation,  therefore,  during 
this  period,  was  sounding ;  and  by  means  of  a 
small  net,  and  a  dredge  occasionally  fastened  to  the 
deep-sea-line,  a  great  variety  of  small  shells  and 
star-fish  were  brought  up  from  the  bottom.  About 
five  o'clock  this  afternoon,  however,  we  found  em- 
ployment more  congenial  to  our  wishes,  for  the 
weather  having  at  that  time  cleared  up,  we  cast  off 
from  a  floe  to  which  we  had  been  fast^  and  made  sail 
to  the  westward,  round  the  south  end  of  the  island 
on  which  we  landed  two  days  ago. 

Tuesday^  SI  5/. —We  made  fast  to  a  floe  of  ice  again 
last  night  and  remained  there  until  nine  o'clock  this 
forenoon,  when  we  cast  off  and  made  sail  as  near  as 
we  could  judge  to  the  westward.  I  have  said  as  near 
as  we  could  judge,  for  it  was  impossible  to  tell  with 
certainty  which  way  we  went,  the  weather  being 
so  hazy  the  whole  day  that  the  sun  was  never  seen 
distinctly ;  but  we  were  able,  for  most  part  of  the 
time,  to  distinguish  the  direction  he  was  in  from  the 
brightness  of  that  part  of  the  heavens,  and  directed 
our  course  accordingly,  as  the  compasses  had  for 
some  days  past  been  again  quite  useless,  their  north 
point  being  invariably  directed  towards  the  ship's 
head  in  whatever  direction  it  happened  to  be. 
At  night,  then,  when  the  sun  went  down  (for  he 
sets  now  for  a  short  time)  and  left  us  as  it  were  without 
any  means  of  knowing  our  way,  necessity  suggested 
a  plan  to  steer  by,  which  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  truth 
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of  the  old  proverb,  "  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,"    and  at    the  same   time   shews   under 
what  circumstances  we  were  occasionally  obliged  to 
prosecute  our  voyage.     The  method  in    question, 
then,  that  occurred  as  the  only  means  left  us  by  which 
to  direct  our  course,  was  to  keep  the  Griper  right 
astern  of  us ;  which  was  her  position  when  we  shaped 
our  course  by  the  last  faint  view  we  had  of  the  sun. 
We  sounded  frequently  during  the  night,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  day,  as  a  necessary  precaution 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed 
The  greatest  depth  of  water  we  found  during  the  whole 
day  was  fifty-two  fathoms,  and  the  least  twenty-three 
fathoms  (mud  and  sand).     We  had  ice  around  us  in 
every  direction  during  all  this  period,  but  we  never 
found  it  so  close  at  anytime  as  to  obstruct  our  passage ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  state  of  the  weather,  it 
is  probable  that  we  should  have  found  openings  clear 
of  it  altogether.   We  had,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a 
very  good  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  floe-ice 
is  formed  ;  for  the  surface  of  the  water  being  smooth, 
the  snow  that  fell  upon  it  formed  what  is  called 
sludge,  which,  no  doubt,  had  the  weather  been  a  few 
degrees  colder,  would  have  become  ice.     In  those 
places  where  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  open 
space  between  the  larger  pieces  of  ice,  the  unduU 
ations  of  the  surface  of  the  water  gave  this  sludge  a 
curious  variegated  appearance,  not  unlike  the  painted 
imitations  of  blue  and  white  marble^  the  sludge  form- 
ing the  white,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  the  blue 
part  of  it. 

Ever  since  we  got  amongst  these  low  islands,  it 
has  been  remarked  that  very  few  birds,  or  indeed 
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animals  of  any  kind,  have  been  seen.  A 
few  Mallemucks  and  Seals  would,  I  believe, 
comprise  the  whole  list. 

Wednesday f  September  l5t  — When  the 
weather  cleared  up  this  morning,  we  found 
ourselves  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
what  seemed  to  be  another  fiat  island, 
apparently  of  greater  extent  than  any  of 
those  we  have  passed  to  the  eastward. 
The  eastern  extreme  of  it  bore  at  this 
time  N.  by  W.  (true),  and  the  western  ex- 
treme due  W.  (true).  We  happened  to  be 
sounding  at  the  time  it  was  seen,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  land, 
we  found  ourselves  in  forty-five  fathoms* 
water,  soft  mud. 
'S  \  We  have  been  running  along  this  land 
»^  /  (for  it  is  presuming  too  much  to  call  it  an 
^  /  island),  the  whole  day,  and  we  find  that  it 
^  U  presents,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  examined,  the 
'^  /  same  appearance  as  that  part  of  it  which  we 
first  saw  in  the  morning ;  that  is,  low  near 
the  coast,  and  rising  gradually  towards  the 
interior,  but  the  height  of  any  part  of  it 
which  has  yet  been  in  view  is  very  incon- 
siderable. Its  surface  is,  generally  speaking, 
even,  and  is,  I  may  almost  say,  entirely  clear 
of  snow,  for  I  saw  only  one  or  two  small 
patches  of  it  the  whole  day ;  the  sea  to 
the  southward,  however,  is  covered  with 
ice  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  and  along  the 
shore  there  are  pieces  of  it  aground  all 
.the  way  that  we  have  come  to-day,  but  the 
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channel  between  thie  land  and  the  ice  is  sufficiently 
wide  for  our  purpose,  being  at  an  average  from  two 
to  three  leagues  in  breadth,  and  the  least  depth  cf 
water  that  we  have  sounded  in  has  been  seventeen 
fathoms,  and  it  was  supposed  that  we  were  on  a  bank, 
for  we  were  at  the  time  about  five  miles  from  the 
land.  I  believe  I  have  omitted  to  mention  thiEit 
no  land  has  been  seen  to  the  southward  since  the 
S4th  of  last  month,  all  the  islands  that  we  have 
passed  since,  being  to  the  northward  of  us. 
.  The  same  paucity  of  animals,  as  I  observed  yes- 
terday, still  exists  ;  a  solitary  Phalarope  was  the  only 
bird  seen  to-day,  and  one  or  two  seals  were  all  that 
we  saw  of  the  watery  inhabitants. 
. .  Thursday^  2rf.  —  The  wind  having  died  away 
about  noon,  two  boats  were  sent  ashore  to  make  ob- 
servations, and  to  afford  a  party  of  the  officers  an 
opportunity  of  having  an  excursion  on  the  land  that 
we  have  been  coasting  along  during  these  two  days. 
We  found  it  to  be  inhabited,  like  the  island  we 
landed  on,  on  Saturday  last,  by  musk-oxen  and  rein- 
deer :  of  the  latter  we  saw  a  couple,  but  they 
were  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  dog  we  had  with 
us,  that  we  could  not  get  near  them. 

From  the  immense  number  of  cloven  tracks,  and 
the  great  number  of  deer  and  musk-oxen'9  horns 
which  we  met  with,  it  is  very  clear  that  this  land 
must  be  well  stocked  with  these  animals ;  a  great 
part  indeed  of  the  body  and  skin  of  one  of  the  latter 
was  found  in  such  a  perfect  state,  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  killed  this  summer.  The 
hair  was  exceedingly  long,  and  as  fine  as  any  wool ; 
its  prevailing  colour  was  black,  mixed  with  a  little 
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white  hair  of  the  finest  texture,  and  shorter  than  the* 
other.  Several  of  the  skulls  and  tracks  of  bearer 
were  also  found  here,  so  that  we  may  presume 
they  are  likewise  inhabitants  of  this  land ;  and  on 
the  top  of  many  of  the  dry  hillocks  which  we  passed, 
we  found  numerous  burrows,  some  about  the  size  of 
rabbit  holes,  and  others  much  smaller ;  the  former 
we  supposed  to  be  fox-holes,  and  the  latter  those  of 
field-mice.  That  mice  are  among  the  animals  here  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  for  we  saw  a  great  many  of  their 
skeletons  lying  about  the  holes  above  mentioned. 
Of  the  feathered  tribe  I  believe  only  one  species 
was  seen,  namely,  the  Ptarmigan,  of  which  seve- 
ral were  shot  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Griper  j 
but  whilst  we  were  ashore,  several  large  flocks  of 
snow-buntings  passed  the  ships,  a  flock  of  geese, 
and  another  of  ducks,  were  also  seen  coming  off 
from  the  land,  most  probably  commencing  their  mi- 
gration to  a  milder  climate. 

.  Along  the  beach,  there  were  an  immense  number  of 
small  shrimps,  and  various  kinds  of  shells,  the  latter 
indeed  we  found  abundantly  scattered  about  every 
where  as  far  inland  as  we  went,  being,  no  doubt,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  carried  there  by  birds,  or 
some  quadruped  that  feeds  on  the  animals  they  con- 
tain. The  soil  of  this  land  is  much  superior  to  any 
that  we  have  yet  seen  in  these  regions ;  along  the 
shore  indeed,  and  for  a  little  distance  inland,  it  con- 
sists only  of  fine  sand,  but,  beyond  this,  the  surface 
is  covered  with  black  mould,  which,  in  a  temperate 
climate,  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  very  productive, 
since  even  here,  in  the  valleys  and  places  where  there 
was  any  moisture,  it  produced  grass  of  considerable 
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length,  and  the  finest  moss  in  abundance.  At  fliif 
time,  however,  the  soil  was  so  much  dried  up,  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  vegetation  was  in  a  state  of 
decay. 

My  description  of  this  land  to  the  eastward,  reii« 
ders  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  my  observations,  as  the 
formation  of  it  where  we  landed  to-day,  agrees 
exactly  with  that  described  yesterday.  Of  its  mi- 
nerals, little,  or,  I  may  say,  nothing,  can  be  said,  for 
rocks,  or  even  loose  stones,  of  any  size,  were  rarely 
to  be  seen.  On  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  places  where 
nothing  grew,  the  surface  was  covered  with  small 
pieces  of  a  greenish  friable  stone,  that  crumbled 
easily  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand.  A  few  small 
pieces  of  quartz,  clay,  slate,  and  limestone,  were  also 
occasionally  met  with ;  but,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  considered 
as  forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  country. 

Several  sets  of  azimuths  were  taken  on  shore,'  but 
we  found  that  their  results  viewed  separately  differed 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  taken  at  the  last 
place  where  we  landed ;  collectively,  their  mean  re^ 
suit  gave  the  variation  149**  easterly.  The  dip, 
or  vertical  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  was 
found  to  be  greater  at  this  place,  than  at  any 
other,  where  it  had  been  tried  before,  being  88°  45'. 
The  latitude  of  the  place  where  these  observations 
were  made,  was  74''  58'  N.  and  longitude  by  chro- 
nometer 107*"  W.  We  had  much  pleasure  to-day 
again,  in  finding  that  the  flood-tide  comes  from  the 
westward  ;  it  was  ebbing  when  we  landed,  and  it  was 
observed  that  during  the  five  hours  we  were  on  shore, 
it  only  fell  about  four  feet,  so  that  we  may  conclude 
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that  the  rise  and  fall  of  tne  tides  at  this  place  are  very 
inconsiderable.  If  we  were  to  judge,  however,  of  their 
rise  and  fall  from  another  circumstance  which  was 
observed,  we  should  be  apt  to  draw  a  very  different 
conclusion :  the  circumstance  I  allude  to,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  and  some  pieces  of 
fir-wood,  at  the  distance  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  and  which  were  sup« 
posed  to  have  been  washed  up  there  by  the  sea.  That 
the  wood  had  been  carried  hither  by  the  sea,  is  I  think 
beyond  a  doubt*  ;  and  as  to  the  bones  of  the  whale, 
it  is  very  obvious  from  whence  they  came.  The  only 
way  then  in  which  I  can  reconcile  this  fact,  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  is  by  supposing  that,  in  the 
spring,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  pieces  of  it  may  be 
driven  up  considerably  beyond  the  tide-mark,  by  the 
violent  shock,  or  pressure  of  one  floe  being  forced 
upon  another  by  the  wind,  &c.,  consequently,  what* 
ever  happens  to  be  lying  on  the  beach  will,  of  course, 
be  carried  inland  by  the  ice.  That  floes  do  force 
smaller  pieces  of  ice  on  shore  in  this  manner,  when 
they  happen  to  come  with  velocity  against  the  land, 
is  a  fact  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  to  be 
true,  from  the  many  instances  that  I  have  seen  of  ice 
aground  where  we  knew  it  could  not  have  been  floated 
by  the  tide.  1  am  not  disposed,  however,  to  assert 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  bones  and  pieces  of 
wood  in  question,  were  carried  to  the  place  where  they 
were  found  ;  I  have  only  suggested  that  they  might 
possibly  be  driven  there  by  these  means. 

•  The  pieces  of  wood  in  question  bore  indeed  evident  marks 
of  their  having  been  brought  here  by  the  sea,  for  they  were 
bruised  into  thin  laminn  and  fibres,  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice. 
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Friday^  3d.  — We  were  coasting  along  the  land 
again  to-day,  but  the  wind  being  very  light  we  made 
but  little  progress ;  our  longitude  in  the  afternoon  by 
chronometer  was  only  108*^.  We  have  the  satisfaction 
however  of  finding  that  want  of  wind  is  our  only  ob- 
stacle, for  the  sea  is  quite  clear  along  the  land. 

Saturday^  4>th.  —  At  seven  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
we  accomplished  the  first  portion  of  the  discovery  oi 
the  north-west  passage,  deemed  by  the  British  go- 
vernment worthy  of  reward !  for  at  that  hour  we 
crossed  the  meridian  of  110^  of  longitude,  west  of' 
Greenwich.  The  exact  time  of  our  crossing  it  was 
well  ascertained,  as  we  had  good  sights  for  the  chro- 
nometers at  six  o'clock  P.M.,  the  mean  of  which  gave 
longitude  109''  ^0^  W.,  and  the  patent  log  shewed 
when  the  other  ten  miles  had  been  accomplished. 
The  only  land  in  sight  at  this  time  was  that  on  which 
we  were  ashore  two  days  ago,  and  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, that,  at  this  very  place,  there  should  be  a 
bold  cape,  which  is  indeed  the  first  and  only  high  land 
that  we  have  seen  since  we  made  this  coast.  The 
ridge  of  high  land,  or  mountains,  that  terminated  in 
this  promontory,  extended  inland  as  far  as  we  could 
see.  A  little  to  the  westward  of  the  above  cape,  a  low 
projecting  point  of  land  juts  out  to  the  southward,  so 
as  to  form  between  them  a  sort  of  open  bay.  The 
land  to  the  westward  of  this  assumes  again  its  usual 
form,  namely,  low,  smooth,  or  even  surfaced,  and 
rising  gradually  from  the  coast  towards  the  interior. 
The  sea  to  the  southward  is  still  covered  with  ice, 
but  there  is  as  usual  an  open  channel  between  it  and 
the  land,  as  far  as  we  can  see  to  the  westward,  so  that 
nothing  appears  to  be  wanting  but  a  brisk  breeze  of 
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wind  to  enable  us  to  get  on.  I  observed  this  afternoon 
a  notable  instance  of  the  restless,  or  ambitious  disposU 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  for  I  remarked,  that  for  some 
time  past,  mostly  every  person  declared  that  it  would 
be  the  consummation  of  their  wishes,  if  we  could 
only  reach  the  longitude  of  110**  W.  this  season  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  this  completed,  than  it  was  begun  to 
be  computed,  what  time  it  would  take  us  to  reach  the 
longitude  of  180^  W.,  or  the  second  place  specified 
by  the  late  Order  in  Council  respecting  the  north- 
west passage  ;  and  some  were  even  so  sanguine  as  to 
consider  it  very  probable,  that  we  should  get  that  far 
before  the  winter  set  in.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
make  any  animadversions  on  the  subject,  nor  did  I 
indeed  mention  the  above  circumstance  with  any 
other  view,  than  merely,  as  I  have  said,  to  show  that, 
when  man  is  possessed  of  any  object  that  he  may  have 
been  in  pursuit  of,  so  far  from  being  satisfied  there- 
with, he  immediately  sees  another  object,  the  pos- 
session of  which  would,  in  his  opinion,  add  more  to  his 
happiness  than  that  which  he  has  obtained.  In  the 
instance  in  question,  however,  I  think  our  ambition 
a  very  laudable  one ;  and  however  improbable  its 
accomplishment  may  appear,  we  certainly  ought  to 
live  in  hopes. 

Sunday^  5th.  —  I  omitted  to  mention  in  my 
diary  of  yesterday's  occurrences,  that  we  passed, 
early  in  the  morning,  a  part  of  the  coast  where 
there  was  an  opening  in  the  land  which  some  were 
disposed  to  consider  as  an  inlet,  or  division  be- 
tween the  part  of  the  land  we  are  abreast  of  at 
present,  and  that  on  which  we  landed  on  the  2d 
instant ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  two  dis- 
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tinct  islands.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  in  the  first  place  we  passed 
the  opening  in  question  at  night,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  how  far 
it  extended ;  and,  from  the  great  length  of  this  land, 
it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  it  has  considerable 
breadth  also,  and  that  the  opening  above  mentioned 
is  only  a  deep  bay  or  inlet  that  runs  into  it.  After 
prayers  to-day,  all  hands  were  called  on  deck,  when 
Mr.  Parry  told  the  ship's  company,  in  an  official  man- 
ner, that  we  had  last  night  passed  the  meridian  of 
110^  west  of  Greenwich,  and  by  that  means  became 
entitled  to  the  reward  of  5000/.  promised  by  parlia- 
ment to  the  first  ship  that  reached  that  longitude  be- 
yond the  Arctic  circle.  He  took  also  this  opportunity 
of  informing  them,  how  highly  satisfied  he  was  with 
their  past  conduct,  and  stating  he  had  no  doubt,  by 
their  continuing  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  they 
had  hitherto  shown,  but  that  we  should  ultimately 
accomplish  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  by  that 
means  become  entitled,  not  only  to  the  whole  of  the 
pecuniary  reward,  but  to  the  much  more  lasting 
honour  of  being  the  first  discoverers  of  the  north- 
west passage ;  an  honour,  indeed,  which  our  most 
illustrious  navigators  for  centuries  back  sought  in 
vain.  The  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  short,  but  pa- 
thetic speech,  was  truly  astonishing,  and  the  ardour 
which  it  inspired  might  be  seen  in  every  countenance; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity occurs  of  showing  the  impression  it  made,  its  good 
effects  will  be  very  evident.  Yet,  to  do  every  officer 
and  man  on  the  expedition  justice,  I  firmly  believe 
they  require  no  stimulus  to  urge  them  to  their  duty. 
In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  a  low  projecting  point 
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of  land,  from  which  a  ledge  of  compact  ice  extended 
to  the  southward  until  it  joined  the  main  body  of  it 
As  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  pass  through 
this  barrier,  we  prepared  to  anchor,  and  at  three 
o'clock  P.  M.  we  came  to  with  the  small  bower, 
in  eight  and  a  half  fathoms'  water;  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  1 
think  it  may  be  considered  a  remarkable  instance  in 
our  voyage,  that  the  first  tochor  we  let  go  since  we 
left  England  was  in  the  110*'  of  west  longitude.* 

Monday^  6th.  —  A  boat  went  on  shore  last  even- 
ing after  we  anchored  with  two  or  three  of  the  of- 
ficers, who,  as  usual,  erected  a  pile  of  loose  stones 
in  a  conspicuous  place  ;  close  by  which  they  buried 
a  quart  bottle,  containing  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written  the  ships'  names,  and  the  rest  of  the  in- 
formation generally  given  on  these  memorials.  We 
landed  again  this  forenoon  at  the  same  place,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  making  observations  t,  and  bring- 
ing on  board  a  quantity  of  turf,  which  was  reported 
by  some  of  those  who  went  ashore  on  the  preceding 
evening  to  be  found  here  in  considerable  abundance, 
and  of  a  quality  that  promised  to  be  found  useftd 
as  an  article  of  fuel.  That  which  was  brought  on 
board,  however,  does  not  appear  to  answer  the  fa- 
vourable description  given  of  it ;  but  from  what  I  can 

*  The  place  where  we  anchored  this  afternoon,  is,  I  believe,  to 
be  called  Coppermine  Roads,  in  consequence  of  its  being  in  the 
same  longitude  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  to  which 
Mr.  Heame  travelled.  . 

t  The  latitude  of  the  place  where  we  landed  to-day  was  found 
to  be  74**  46'  46"  N.,  and  longitude,  by  the  chronometers,  110°  50' 
W.,  the  variation,  by  the  mean  of  several  azimuths,  127®  E.,  and 
the  dip  88^"  SO'. 

I  2 
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learn,  tiiose  who  went  for  it,  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  fall  in  with  the  spot  where  the  best  kind 
was  seen  yesterday.  Another  article  of  fuel  was 
found  to-day,  however,  which,  if  we  should  have 
the  good  luck  to  find  in  a  considerable  quantity, 
will  be  of  the  most  essential  benefit  to  us.  The 
article  I  allude  to  is  coal,  several  small  pieces  of 
which  was  discovered  by  different  persons  scattered 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  be  of  any  use,  except  as  specimens 
of  mineralogy.  All  the  pieces  that  I  saw  were  of 
a  slatey  texture,  light,  and  burnt  quickly  with  a  clear 
white  flame,  and  its  colour  had  something  of  a 
brownish  tinge.  The  basis  of  this  portion  of  the  coast 
is  composed  of  white  sandstone,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  little  peninsula  •  on  which  we 
landed,  was  also  covered  with  loose  fragments  of  the 
same  material.  The  vegetable  productions  at  this 
place  were  less  abundant  than  where  we  landed  on 
the  2d  instant  to  the  eastward,  but  our  stay  on  sh<H^ 
was  so  short,  that  we  saw  very  little  of  the  country  i 
though,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  land,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  equally 
productive  with  any  other  part  that  we  have  yet  seen 
of  this  coast.  No  quadruped  of  any  kind  was  visible, 
but  we  observed  traces  of  the  place  being  frequented 
by  reindeer,  and  musk-oxen,  for  besides  their  tracks 
being  very  numerous,  several  of  their  horns  and  bones 
were  found  scattered  about.     Of  the  feathered  tribe 

*  This  peninsula  was  formed  by  a  sort  of  open  bay  on  one 
side,  and  a  little  inlet  or  harbour  on  the  other ;  one  of  the  boats 
sounded  the  mouth  of  this  harbour,  and  found  the  greatest  depth 
of  water  to  be  only  fourteen  feet. 
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a  considerable  number  were  seep,  particularly  ducks, 
which  were  noticed  in  small  flocks  along  the  shore, 
but  they  were  so  shy  that  we  could  not  get  within 
gun-shot  of  them ;  several  glaucous  gulls,  and  tern  were 
also  remarked,  but  they  seemed  likewise  to  keep  at 
a  greater  distance  than  usual.  A  solitary  seal,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  sea  seen  to-day. 
Tuesday^  "Jth.  —  We  weighed  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  but  we  had  not 
been  above  four  hours  under  sail  when  we  were 
obliged  to  make  fast  to  a  floe,  the  ice  being  so 
close  in  with  the  land  that  it  was  impossible  to  force 
through  it.  We  remained  in  this  place  until  two 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  ice  being 
observed  to  slacken,  we  cast  off  from  the  floe  and  made 
sail ;  but  we  had  not  got  on  more  than  a  few  miles, 
when  we  found  ourselves  again  stopped  by  the  ice. 
Our  only  alternative  was,  therefore,  to  secure  the  ships 
again  to  a  floe  close  in  with  the  land,  to  prevent  our 
drifting  to  the  eastward,  for  we  found  the  ice,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  coast,  to  be  moving  in  that 
direction  with  considerable  velocity  :  most  probably 
from  the  action  of  the  tide.  As  we  were  coasting  along 
this  afternoon,  two  herds  of  musk-oxen  were  seen 
grazing  at  the  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  beach.  One  herd  consisted  of  nine, 
and  the  other  of  five  of  these  cattle.  Our  distance 
from  them  was  too  considerable  to  enable  us 
to  have  any  thing  of  a  good  view.  I  shall,  therefore, 
merely  observe,  that  their  prevailing  colour  was 
black,  and  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  their  size  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  Shetland  cow.  We  had  alsd 
a  distant  view  of  two  rein-deer  this  afternoon,  so  that 
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I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  be  able,  before  long,  to  give 
a  better  account  of  some  of  them,  than  the  bare  state- 
ment of  a  distant  sight. 

Wednesday^  8th.  —  The  ice  still  forms  a  compact 
body  to  the  westward,  so  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  force  through  it.  We  found  that,  during  the 
flood-tide,  it  drifls,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday,  to  the 
eastward :  we,  therefore,  in  the  afternoon,  cast  off 
from  the  floe  to  which  we  had  been  fast,  and  towed 
the   ships   to  a  hummock   which  was   aground  in 
twelve  fathoms'  water,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  where  they  were  secured,  to  prevent 
their  being  carried  to  the  eastward  along  with  the 
drifting  ice.     A  party  of  the  officers  who  went  on 
shore  to-day  killed  several  grous,  and  a  white  hare 
{Lepus  Variabilis^  Lin.)  :  a  fox,  some  field-mice,  se- 
veral snow-buntings,  were  seen,  and  a  large  white 
bird,  supposed  to  be  an  owl,  probably  the  snowy 
owl  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  (Stria:  Nyctea^  Lin.) 
Four  musk-oxen  were  also  seen  to-day  before  the 
boats  landed,  but  those  who  went  on  shore  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  with,  or  even  to  see  them  after 
.  they  landed.     Several  pieces  of  coal  were  picked  up 
again  to-day,  and  it  was  found  that  the  same  soil, 
mineral,  and  vegetable  productions,  prevail  here  as  at 
the  last  place  where  we  landed. 

Friday^  10th.  —  The  wind  being  these  two  days 
past  chiefly  from  the  southward  and  westward,  has 
consequently  kept  the  ice  closely  packed  in  with  the 
land,  so  that  we  are  still  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
same  place  at  which  we  came  to  on  Wednesday 
last.  As  nothing  particular  was  doing  during  thU 
period,  parties  have  been  away  for  most  part  of  the 
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time  shooting..*  Their  success  hitherto,  however, 
has  not  been  very  considerable,  for  two  or  three  hares 
and  a  few  grous  are  all  that  have  been  killed.  All 
the  hares  are  perfectly  white,  and  of  a  large  size ; 
one  of  the  first  that  was  killed  weighed  eight 
pounds,  which,  I  believe,  is  about  the  average  weight 
of  all  those  we  have  seen  since.  The  plumage 
of  a  few  of  the  grous  is  also  entirely  white,  but 
generally  the  backs  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
speckled  with  rusty  yellow  and  dark  spots,  but  the 
colour  of  the  under  part  of  the  body  of  all  bf  them 
is  white.  They  are  rather  larger  than  the  common 
partridge,  but  not  quite  so  heavy  as  the  red  grous, 
or  Tetrao  Scoticus  of  Latham.  A  musk-ox  was  seen 
by  some  of  the  men  who  were  on  shore  yesterday, 
one  of  whom  fired  at  hun,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  wounded  him,  but  not  mortally,  for,  atler 
spurring  or  tossing  up  the  ground  for  a  little  time, 
he  took  to  the  hills  with  greater  speed  than  an  animal 
of  his  shape  was  supposed. capable  of  using.  AU 
though  we  have  not  yet  seen  many  of  these  animals, 
it  is  very  evident  that  this  land  must  be  frequented, 
if  not  constantly  inhabited,  by  them  in  great  num- 
bers :  for  their  bones  and  horns  are  found  scattered 
about  in  all  directions,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  carcase  of  one  of  them  was  seen  to-day  by  a 

*  A  party  went  also  to  gather  coals  yesterday,  and  although  it 
may  be  said  that  they  were  pretty  successful  when  the  quantity 
they  collected  is  compared  with  what  we  have  usually  seen^ 
yet  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  we  shall  replenish  our  stock 
of  fuel  much  in  this  country,  unless  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  a  bed  of  coal, — for,  after  some  hours'  search  in  the 
place  where  it  appeared  to  be  most  abundant,  they  only  brought 
on  board  about  half  a  bushel. 
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party  that  was  on  shore.  The  skulls  of  two  carni- 
vorous animals  have  also  been  picked  up  here  ;  one  of 
theta  is  evidently  that  of  a  wolf,  and  the  other,  whidi 
is  considerably  smaller  *,  appears  to  be  the  skull  of 
some  animal  of  the  feline  tribe,  most  probably  the 
amorock  of  the  Greenlander,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  creature  of  the  lynx  species.  The  descrip- 
tion which  John  Sackhouse  (the  Greenlander  who  ac- 
companied us  last  year)  gave  of  it,  appeared  to  make 
it  an  animal  of  this  kind,  for,  if  I  am  well  informed, 
he  spoke' of  it  as  being  very  clear-sighted,  and  said  that 
it  bounced  with  great  rapidity  on  its  prey.  Notwith- 
standing the  tide  has  such  influence  in  driving  the  ice 
about,  we  And  that  its  rise  and  fall  is  very  inconsider- 
able, for,  by  a  staff  planted  in  the  ticle-mark  on  the 
beach,  it  appears  to  be  no  more  than  three  feet ;  its 
effects  on  the  ice,  however,  is  the  same  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  is,  it  carries  it  to  the  east- 
ward during  the  flood-tide,  and  the  ebb-tide  in  the 
contrary  direction.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  ice 
we  have  seen  of  late  appears  to  swim  lighter  than  that 
in  Baffin's  Bay.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  whe- 
ther there  is  any  real  difference  in  its  specific  gravity  or 
not,  I  made  a  cube  t  from  a  piece  of  the  hummock,  to 
which  the  ships  were  fast  these  two  days ;  and  from 

♦  It  is  much  broader,  however,  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
the  wolf's  skull ;  in  its  shape  it  resembled  very  much  the  skull  of 
the  wild  cat,  but  was  considerably  larger. 

f  The  sides  of  this  cube  measured  one  foot  three  inches  and  a 
half,  and  when  floating  in  the  sea  alongside  the  hummock  of  ice 
from  which  it  was  made,  two  inches  and  three  quarters  of  it  re- 
mained above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  at  the  time  was  31°. 
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the  result  of  the  experiment  it  appears,  that  it  is 
specifically  lighter  than  any  ice  we  have  ever  sub- 
mitted to  a  similar  trial  before;  there  being  about 
one-fiflh  of  it  above  the  surface  of  the  water— where- 
as, in  the  former  experiments  of  the  same  kind 
made  at  different  times,  we  generally  found  that  one- 
seventh  was  about  the  proportion  of  the  ice  above^ 
to  that  below  the  surface. 

Saturday^  Wth.  —  One  of  the  parties  on  shore 
to-day  shot  a  musk-ox,  but  he  was  so  far  from 
the  ships  that  they  could  not  bring  him  on  board.  I 
shall  therefore  forbear  saying  any  thing  respecting 
him  in  this  place,  as  we  shall  most  probably  have  him 
on  board  to-morrow,  and  then  a  particular  descrip- 
tion will  be  given  of  him.  I  may  observe,  however, 
in  the  meantime,  that  a  steak  of  him  brought  on 
board,  was  found  to  be  much  more  palatable  than  we 
had  reason  to  expect  from  the  accounts  given  of  the 
rankness,  or  musky  taste  of  their  flesh.  The  speci- 
men that  we  have  had  of  it  to-day,  however,  is  per- 
haps not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  say  much  for  or 
against  the  matter;  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the 
subject,  as  a  herd  of  seven  or  eight  were  seen  by 
another  party  that  were  on  shore  to-day,  but  the 
weather  becoming  rather  thick,  they  were  deterred 
from  following  them.  I  may  remark,  indeed,  in  this 
place,  that  the  weather  has  within  these  two  or  thrte 
days  past  assumed  a  very  wintery  aspect :  the  sky 
is  almost  constantly  clpudy,  the  wind  is  much 
sharper  than  usual,  and  whenever  we  have  a  calm, 
as  has  been  the  case  for  most  part  of  this  day,  there 
is  alwajrs  a  little  snow  falling.     In  tact,  every  thing 
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tends  to  indicate  the  approach  of  winter ;  at  night,  in 
particular,  when  the  sun  goes  down,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  reflecting  on  the  nearness  of  that  period  which 
will  inevitably  arrest  our  progress  for  this  season.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  and  1  hope  probable  too,  that  if 
we  once  got  through  the  ice  with  which  we  have  of 
late  been  hampered,  we  may  get  on  a  few  degrees 
yet  before  the  winter  sets  in  ;  but  certainly  the 
advanced  period  of  the  season,  and  our  experience 
of  these  seas,  does  not  encourage  us  to  be  too  sanguine 
of  doing  much  more  this  year. 

Sunday^  IQth.  —  A  good  deal  of  anxiety  prevailed 
to-day  for  the  safety  of  a  party  of  six  men  and  an 
officer  (the  master)  belonging  to  the  Griper,  who 
went  away  about  four  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
with  a  view  of  trnvelling  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  to  see  whether  reindeer,  or  musk- 
oxen  were  more  numerous  towards  tlie  interior  than 
along  the  sea-coast.  It  was  desirable  also  to  know 
how  far  this  land  extended  to  the  northward ;  but, 
as  it  was  not  meant  that  they  should  be  away  more 
than  a  day,  they  took  only  provisions  enough  with 
them  to  last  for  that  period.  They  have  now,  however, 
been  away  upwards  of  double  their  limit,  which  be- 
gins to  cause  some  uneasiness  respecting  them, 
more  especially  as  the  weather  since  yesterday 
afternoon,  has  been  very  unfavourable,  being  hazy, 
and  snowing  almost  constantly  during  the  whole 
time.  In  order  to  direct  them,  poles,  with  flags  on 
them,  have  been  set  up  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hilJs 
in  the  neighbourhood  to-day,  and  to  each  of  these 
poles  a  bottle  was  fastened,  containing  directions  how 
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to  find  their  way  to  the  next  post,  and  ultimately,  to 
the  ships.  At  two  of  the  larger  poles  (on  one  of 
which  an  ensign,  and  on  the  other  an  union-jack 
were  hoisted)  provisions  were  also  left  for  them  ;  and, 
after  dusk,  a  large  fire  was  lighted  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  hills  near  the  coast ;  and, 
on  the  top  of  a  pole  erected  at  the  same  place,  was 
fastened  a  lanthom,  which,  from  its  elevated  situa« 
tion,  must  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  Lights 
are  also  hoisted  at  the  ship's  mast-heads,  guns  are 
fired,  and  rockets  set  off  at  regular  intervals  j  in  fact, 
every  thing  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing,  that 
can  be  deemed  likely  to  be  of  any  service  in  directing 
the  party  to  the  vessels. 

Monday^  13th.  —  Arrangements  having  been  made 
last  night,  four  parties  started  at  day-light  this 
morning  in  different  directions,  in  hopes  of  falling  in 
with  the  unfortunate  people  above-mentioned,*  for 
such  we  now  had  every  reason  to  consider  them  ;  — 
the-  length  of  time  they  had  been  absent,  the  in- 
clement state  of  the  weather  during  these  two  days 
past,  and  the  inadequate  manner  in  which  they  were 
provided  to  withstand  it  and  hunger  together,  were 
certainly  sufficient  reasons  to  put  every  person  in  a 
state  of  anxiety,  if  not  of  apprehension,  for  their  safety^ 
In  the  afternoon,  however,  we  were  relieved  from 
this  state  of  inquietude  by  the  appearance  of  one  of 
our  parties  returning  with  four  of  them.  From  these 
we  learned  that  the  other  three  could  not  be  far  dis- 
tant, as  they  only  parted  with  them  yesterday; 
moreover,  the  officer  who  went  with  the  party  is  one 
of  the  three  who  are  now  missing,  and  from  know- 
ing   him    to    be   an    intelligent    man,    we  all    felt 
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satisfied  that  they  would  soon  make  their  appearance 
also  i  and  before  dark  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
our  expectations  fulfilled.     The  feet  of  most  of  them 
are  very  much  frost-bitten,  and  they  are  all  exces- 
sively fatigued,  but  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  proper 
manner  in  which  they  were  managed  on  first  com- 
ing on  board,  but  that  they  will  all  in  a  short  time  get 
perfectly  well.   With  regard  to  food,  it  happened  that 
they  were  by  no  means  badly  off,  for  they  managed  to 
kill  as  many  grous  as  they  could  eat.     It  appears  that 
they  lost  their  way  the  second  day,  or  rather  the  night 
of  the  first  day  on  which  they  went  away ;  conse- 
quently, very  little  information  could  be  gathered  from 
them  as  to  where  they  had  been  during  the  rest  of  the 
time.  They  seem  to  think  that  they  were  never  above 
twenty,  or  at   most  five-and-twenty,  miles    inland. 
They  found  the  country,  after  travelling  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  to  be  much  more  fer- 
tile than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea;  thevallies 
and  level  plains  in  particular  they  describe  as  abound- 
ing with  grass  and  moss.     On  these  plains  they  saw 
several  herds  of  reindeer,  and  two  animals  of  the  deer 
kind,  but  much  larger  than  the  reindeer  ;  they  sup- 
posed them  to  be  the  elk,  and  their  description  of 
them  seems  to  answer  to  that  which  we  have  of  these 
animals.     They  saw  also  a  number  of  hares  inland, 
but  no  musk-oxen.      Some  of  those,  however,  who 
have  been  in  search  of  the  stray  party  during  these 
two  days  past,  saw  some  herds  of  these  cattle.    In 
the  course  of  their  wandering,  they  fell  in  with  a 
small  lake  of  fresh  water,  in  which  they  found  fish,  two 
of  which  they  brought  on  board,  and  they  turned  out 
to  be  a  species  of  trout.   As  it  was  after  they  lost  their 
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way  that  they  fell  in  with  this  lake,  they  of  course  can- 
not say  in  what  direction  it  is,  or  how  far  it  is  off:  they 
descrU>e  it  to  be  about  two  miles  in  length  and  one 
in  breadth.  Before  I  conclude  my  account  of  the 
mixed  -feelings  and  occurrences  of  this  day,  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  an  event  that  took  place,  which,  al- 
though of  no  great  moment  in  itself,  yet,  owing  to 
the  time  that  it  happened,  we  could  not  avoid  feeling 
as  an  additional  misfortune.  The  circumstance  I 
allude  to  was  an  accident  that  happened  to  one  of 
the  seamen  (named  William  Lancaster),  who  was  in- 
advertently coming  up  the  ship's  side  with  a  pot  of 
water  off  the  ice,  when  one  of  the  guns  was  fired  to 
direct  the  parties  on  shore,  by  which  he  got  his  face, 
breast,  and  right  arm  very  severely  scorched. 

Tuesday  J  14/A.  —  It  may  be  considered  a  very  for- 
tunate  circumstance  that  the  stray  party  returned 
yesterday,  as  had  they  been  out  last  night,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  would  not  have  outlived  it  j 
for  it  came  on  to  blow  very  fresh  after  sunset,  and- 
the  thermometer  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  fell 
as  low  as  9^,  and  the  average  temperature  ever  since 
has  been  no  more  than  15*^,  so  that  we  may  very 
reasonably  conclude  that  people  exhausted  in  the  way 
in  which  they  were,  would  have  had  very  little  chance 
of  withstanding  the  rigour  of  such  weather  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Wednesday^  \  5th.  —  The  weather  being  clear  to* 
day  gave  Us  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  geo* 
graphical  situation  of  this  place.  The  latitude  was 
found  to  be  7*** 27' N.,  and  longitude,  by  chronometef, 
112"*  11'  W.     It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  remark,  that 
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these  observations  may  be  a  little  out,  as  the  altitudes 
were  taken  with  the  natural  horizon,  which  was  co- 
vered with  ice.  The  error  thereby  occasioned  cannot 
amount,  however,  to  any  thing  very  considerable  in 
the  latitude,  but  I  conceive  it  best  to  mention  under 
wjiat  circumstances  observations  are  taken,  when 
there  is  any  chance  of  their  being  doubtful. 

Thursday ^  16 th.  —  We  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
this  morning  that  the  strong  north-west  wind  which 
we  have  had  during  these  two  days  past  has  forced  the 
ice  off  from  the  land  to  a  little  distance ;  no  time 
was  lost,  therefore,  in  availing  ourselves  of  this  op- 
portunity of  proceeding ;  but  our  success  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for,  ailer  getting  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  westward,  we  were  stopped  again 
by  the  ice,  which  extended  in  a  compact  body  from 
the  land  to  the  southward  and  westward  as  far  as  we 
could  see.  It  was  very  heavy  ice,  but  it  was  broken 
up  so  much  that  we  could  not  get  a  piece  large 
enough  to  make  the  ships  fast  to ;  and  the  water  was 
found  to  be  so  deep,  that  it  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  anchor  so  close  in  with  the  shore  as  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do ;  we,  therefore,  stood  back  to  the 
eastward  again,  and  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  we 
made  fast  to  a  hummock  of  ice  aground  in  fifteen 
fathoms,  about  seven  .  or  eight  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  place  whence  we  started  in  the 
morning.  After  passing  a  headland  four  or  five 
miles  to  the  westward  of  where  we  made  fast  this 
evening,  we  found  that  the  land  trended  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward,  and  that  its  formation  beyond 
this  cape  was  also  quite  different  from  any  part  of  the 
coast  to  the  eastward,  being  more  Uke  the  land  on 
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the  north  side  of  the  passage  between  the  86*^  and 
92°  of  west  longitude,  —  that  is,  bold,  and  in  some 
places  precipitous,  and  the  debris  that  fell  from  it 
forming  buttresses  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  coast 
alluded  to. 

Friday t  VJth.  —  We  cast  off  again  this  morning, 
and  stood  to  the  westward  until  we  came  to  the  ice 
which  we  found  to  be  nearly  in  the  same  situation 
as  when  we  were  stopped  by  it  yesterday.  It  was  ob- 
served to  be  much  heavier  than  what  we  have  gene- 
rally met  with  before,  being  somewhat  like  that 
which  they  describe  the  Greenland  ice  to  be ;  so  that 
I  think  it  is  most  probable,  that  it  is  not  formed  here, 
but  drifts  down  from  higher  latitudes,  or  what  may 
be  termed  the  Polar  Sea. 

It  was  packed  equally  as  close  in  with  the  land  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  so  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  force  through  it ;  besides,  the  land,  as  I 
have  already  said,  trends  to  the  northward,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  be  regarded  as  rather  against  us ; 
for  were  it  possible  even  to  advance  between  the  land 
and  the  ice,  as  we  have  usually  done,  it  would  in  the 
present  instance  only  take  us  out  of  our  way. 

We  know  so  little,  however,  of  what  is  before  us, 
that  it  is  perhaps  hazarding  too  much  to  say  that  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  to  be  consi- 
dered at  once  as  an  unfavourable  circumstance.  I 
shall  therefore  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  subject, 
as  we  shall  most  probably  have  an  opportunity  very 
soon  of  determining  the  point  in  question  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  by  conjectures.  After 
tacking  about  for  some  time  along  the  edge  of  the  ic^, 
we  stood  again  to  the  eastward,  and  at  six  o'clock  in 
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the  afternoon  made  fast  to  a  hummock  of  ice  aground 
about  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  place  that  we  started  from  in  the  morning. 
We  had  not  been  fast  above  two  hours  when  it  was 
observed  that  the  ice  was  closing  in  upon  us;  to 
avoid  therefore  getting  jammed  between  it  and  the 
land,  we  cast  off  again,  and  kept  sailing  about  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  wherever  we  could  find 
clear  water. 

Saturday  J  I8//1.  —  It  froze  so  hard  during  the 
night,  that  at  six  o'clock  this  morning  the  ships  were 
regularly  beset  in  the  bay-ice :  we  tried  to  send  the 
boats  to  a  piece  of  ice  aground  near  the  shore,  with 
a  hawser  to  make  the  ship  fast  to  it,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  young  ice  was  already  too  strong  for  them 
to  get  through  it.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  let 
go  an  anchor  in  thirty-nine  fathoms'  water,  to  prevent 
our  being  carried  to  the  westward  (amongst  the 
heavy  ice)  by  a  strong  tide  or  current  which  was  set- 
ting m  that  direction.  It  now  appeared,  from  the 
effects  of  last  night,  and  indeed  from  the  state  of  the 
weather  for  this  week  past,  that  the  winter  had  at 
length  fairly  set  in,  and  that,  unless  some  strenuous 
exertions  were  made,  we  were  likely  to  get  beset 
here  for  the  winter,  and  as  far  as  appearances  go, 
we  could  not  be  caught  in  a  less  desirable  place,  for 
it  is  a  completely  exposed  coast,  without  a  bay,  or 
even  a  projection  of  any  kind  in  the  land  to  afibrd 
the  least  shelter. 

After  duly  considering  all  these  circumstances, 
then,  it  will  be  seen  that  prolonged  attempts  to  prose- 
cute* the  voyage  any  further  this  season,  would  be 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  ships,   and  that  too 
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without  the  prospect  of  any  benefit.     We  therefore 
got  under  weigh  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon ;    and   very  much  against  our  inclination, 
although  to  all  clearly  necessary,    we  stood  to  the 
eastward,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  the  harbour 
that  we  passed  on  the  sixth  instant,  before  the  ice  got 
too  strong  for  us  to  force  through  it.   From  noon  until 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  were  favoured  with  a  fine 
breeze  from  the  southward  and  westward,  so  that  we 
got  back  a  considerable  distance ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  wind  become  light  than  our  progress  was  stopped 
by  the  bay-ice,  notwithstanding  every  effort  was  made 
to  get  through  by  breaking  it  up  with  capstan  bars, 
and  blocks  of  wood,  and  by  rolling  a  boat  amongst  it 
under  the  ship's  bows.     At  the  very  time  that  our 
progress  was  thus  arrested,  the  necessity  of  getting 
on  became  more  evident  than  ever,  for  a  large  floe 
was  observed  to  be  moving  to  the  westward  with 
considerable  velocity,  and  at  the  same  time  closing 
in  with  the  land,  from  which  we  were  not  distant 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     Our  situation  was  there- 
fore a  very  precarious  one  indeed,  but  as  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  avoid  the  danger  that  threatened  us,  we  let 
go  an  anchor  in  ten  fathoms  of  water,  afler  being 
driven  within  less  than  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore. 
Here  we  awaited  with  great  anxiety  the  approach  of 
the  floe,  for  although  we  were  pressed  towards  the 
shore  by  it,  we  were  not  actually  in  contact  with  the 
floe    itself,   being  carried  along  with   the  bay-ice 
which  it  impelled  towards  the  land.     Close  to  where 
we  anchored  there  happened,  very  fortunately  for  us, 
to  be  a  large  humn\pck^  or  rather  a  pile  of  heavy 
pieces  of  ice  agrou«id,  so  that  when  the  floe  arrived, 
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this  aggregation  received  the  shock  of  it,  and  the  colli- 
sion was  certainly  tremendous.  Immense  masses  of  the 
floe  were  broken  of]^  and  piled  up  on  the  top  of  what 
was  already  aground,  from  which  most  of  them  fell 
or  sUd  back  again  on  the  floe,  and  this  operation 
continued  for  some  time,  until  at  length  the  force  of 
the  floe,  which  was  at  first  going  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  per  hour,  was  almost  entirely  spent.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  observe,  that  had  the  ships  been  caught 
between  the  floe  and  the  hummock  just  mentioned^ 
their  destruction  would  have  been  inevitable. 

Sunday t  19 th.  —  Although  we  escaped  last  night 
without  sustaining  any  damage,  the  Griper  was  not 
quite  so  fortunate,  for  she  lost  an  anchor  and  the  best 
part  of  a  chain  cable  *,  by  the  edge  of  the  floe  touching 
as  it  passed.  The  boat  which  they  had  under  the 
bows  breaking  the  bay*ice  was  also  carried  away  by 
the  floe.  But  these  are  trifling  losses  when  we 
consider  what  mischief  might  have  happened  had  not 
the  pile  of  ice  before  mentioned  fended  oflfthe  violent 
pressure  of  the  floe  ;  for  had  the  ships  received  the 
shock,  I  have  little  doubt  but  it  would  have  forced 
them  up  on  the  beach ;  and  indeed  had  we  been 
only  a  few  yards  nearer  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
heap  of  ice  in  question,  the  consequences  might  have 
been  equally  destructive.  Nothing  occurred  to-day 
worthy  of  notice,  the  ice  being  closely  packed  all 
around  us,  we  had  no  other  choice  but  to  remain 
atill  in  the  same  place  where  we  brought  up  last 
night. 

Monday t  90th.  —  Between  four  and  jSve  o'clock  in 

*  I  have  understood  since  that  the  cable  was  not  carried  awaT» 
Irat  nnsTiao|J<»d  in  order  to  get  clear  of  the  ice. 
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the  morning,  the  ice  was  again  observed  to  be 
moving  to  the  westward ;  every  necessary  precaution 
was  immediately  taken,  to  secure  the  ships  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  protected  as  much  as  possible,  by 
the  hummock  or  pile  of  ice  so  often  described. 
These  measures  had  the  desired  effect  with  us } 
but  the  Griper  was  again  less  fortunate,  for  about 
half  past  eight  o'clock  the  edge  of  one  of  the  floes 
that  were  passing  at  the  time  having  come  against 
her,  she  was  forced  in  a  few  minutes  aground  on  the 
beach ;  happily,  however,  it  happened  to  be  low 
water  at  the  time,  so  that  when  the  tide  flowed,  she 
got  ofl*  without  sustaining  any  damage.  But  her 
situation  for  some  time  was  certainly  critical,  for 
when  she  heeled  over,  there  was  only  six  feet  water 
on  that  side  next  the  shore,  but  the  beach  happened 
very  luckily  to  consist  of  sand,  so  that  no  injury  w^s 
occasioned  by  it.      .         . 

The  wind  being  from  the  northward  and  eastward, 
and  blowing  pretty  fresh  all  day,  has  cleared  tlie 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  of  ice,  so  that 
I  am  in  hopes  that  the  first  slant  -of  fair  wind  we 
have  will  enable  us  to  get  on.  Every  day,  indeed, 
tends  to  show  the  necessity  of  proceeding  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  some  place  of  security,  for  the  weather 
of  late  has  been,  I  may  almost  say,  constantly  cold, 
and  boisterous ;  and  the  drift  snow  that  comes  off 
from  the  land,  gives  the  whole  scene  a  dreary  aspect. 
A  musk  ox  was  noticed  last  night  going  aloilg  the 
beach,  and  two  or  three  covies  of  grous  have  been 
seen  at  difierent  times  from  the  ships ;  but  at  present 
something  of  greater  moment  than  going  after  them^ 
employs  every  one's  attention. 
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Wednesday,  22^.  —  It  blew  very  strong  from  the 
northward  all  yesterday,  so  that  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  get  under  weigh»  more  especially  as  the 
ice  was  observed  to  be  moving  about  with  greater 
velocity  than  usual,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  force  of 
the  wind.  Early  this  morning,  however,  the  wind 
moderated  a  Uttle,  and  at  the  same  time  veered 
round  to  the  northward  and  westward.  Of  this 
favourable  change  we  took  immediate  advantage, 
and  at  five  o'clock  were  under  weigh,  in  order  to  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  the  eastward.  We  suffered  very 
little  interruption  from  the  heavy  ice,  but  our  progress 
was  so  much  obstructed  by  the  young,  or  bay-ice,  that 
had  we  not  been  favoured  with  a  strong  breeze, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  force  through 
it.  We  had  a  good  opportunity  to-day  of  seeing  the 
effects  of  the  frost,  in  forming  ice  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  sea,  at  a  time  when  there  was  even  a  strong 
wind,  and  consequently  a  considerable  ripple  on  die 
water,  circumstances  which  by  some  men  have  beeo 
considered  capable  of  preventing  the  formation  of 
ice.  But  I  think  from  what  we  have  *  seen  to- 
day, we  may  very  reasonably  conclude,  that  when 
cold  is  very  intense,  ice,  may  be  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  even  in  a  gale ;  for  the  ther- 
mometer was  never  below  17'*f  and  yet  ice  was, 
as  I  have  already  said,  forming  very  rapidly.  It 
may  be  argued  indeed,  that  there  was  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  water  clear  of  old  ice, 
that  there  could  not  be  much  of  a  sea  running,  and 
such  was  certainly  the  case  ;  but  I  observed  that  the 
young  ice,  or  sludge  as  it  is  first  called,  smoothed  the 
surface  of  the  water  immediately  it  began  to  form,  in 
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the  same  manner  as  oil  does  when  poured  on  a 
turbulent  sea.  It  appears  to  me  then,  that  ice  may 
by  formed  in  an  open  sea,  even  in  the  most  boisterous 
weather,  provided  the  temperature  is  as  low,  as  we 
have  reason  to  expect  it  to  be,  in  these  regions  in  the 
winter ;  there  may  be  also  another  requisite,  which 
is,  that  the  water  should  be,  as  in  these  seas,  not  very 
deep. 

But  as  future  experience  may  enable  lis  to  speak 
with  more  certainty  on  this  subject,  I  shall  avoid 
saying  any  thing  more  ^bout  it  at  present.  And  to 
finish  my  account  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  between  seven,  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  brought  to,  about  two 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  place,  where  we  let  go 
the  first  anchor,  on  the  5th  instant. 

Thursday^  9Sd.  —  We  got  under  weigh  this  morn- 
ing, and  ran  in  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
entrance  of  Coppermine  Harbour,  where  we  anchored 
again  about  noon,  in  hopes  that  when  the  boat 
which  was  then  away  sounding,  returned,  we  should 
immediately  prepare  to  get  into  the  harbour.  Bi^t 
when  the  crew  came  on  board,  we  learnt  that  the 
greatest  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  it  was 
fourteen  feet,  which  is  less  than  either  of  the  ships 
draw.  Between  two  and  three  miles  tathe  westward 
however,  they  found  another  harbour,  or  rather  a 
small  bay,  which  is  in  some  measure  secured  to  sea- 
ward, by  a  reef  of  rocks  that  runs  in  a  slanting 
direction,  across  part  of  the  entrance,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  any  large  floes  of  ice  from 
being  driven  into  it.     It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  place  that 
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we  should  choose  *  for  our  winter-quarters,  had  we 
time  to  look  about  for  a  better  j  but  under  present 
circumstances  we  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate, 
in  finding  that  there  is  such  a  good  harbour  within 
our  power  to  reach,  for  the  winter  is  making  rapid 
strides.  There  is,  indeed,  very  little  of  the  surface 
o£  the  sea  now  that  is  not  covered  with  ice,  and  close 
in  to  the  land  it  is  already  from  four  to  six  inches 
thick,  all  along  the  coast,  so  that  we  shall  have  to 
saw  our  way  into  the  harbour.  The  people  who 
were  away  sounding  to-day,  saw  several  seals,  which 
are  the  only  animals  of  any  kind  that  have  been  seen 
during  these  two  days  past. 

Friday y  Q4fth. — We  got  under  weigh  early  this 
morning,  and  ran  to  the  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  intended  for  our  winter  residence,  where  we 
anchored  about  eight  o'clock.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  the  crews  of  both  ships  commenced  sawing 
a  channel  into  the  harbour,  in  which  operation  they 
were  pretty  successful,  having  before  six  o'clock 
P.M.,  made  a  canal  thirty-five  feet  in  breadth,  and  up- 
wards of  half  a  mile  long,  into  which  the  ships  were 
tracked  in  the  evening.  The  thickness  of  the  ice 
through  which  they  cut  to-day,  was  from  .  seven  to 
eight  inches.  It  is  intended  to  resume  the  same 
operation  to-morrow,  for  the  harbour  is  at  least  three 
miles  in  length ;  and  I  understand  the  intention  is 
to  get  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  top.  It  has 
been  sounded  so  far  to-day,  and  it  was  thus  ascertain- 

♦  ..After  getting  into  this  liarbour,  and  after  having  bad  time  to 
examine  it'  qnore  miiiutely,  we  found  it  to  be  as  secure  a  place  to 
winter  in  as  we  could  wish  for,  as  will  be  seen  hereal^er. 
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ed  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  us  even  within  a 
cable's  length  of  the  shore. 

We  found  on  the  ice,  close  to  where  they  were 
cutting  the  canal  to-day,  a  dead  swan  (Anas  Cygnus^ 
Lin.),  which  is  the  first  and  only  bird  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  seen  in  these  regions.  It  was  in  a  very 
perfect  state,  and  must  necessarily  have  lain  here 
but  a  short  time,  for  there  was  no  ice  on  the  place 
less  than  three  weeks  ago,  when  w^  passed  in  going' 
to  tlie  westward. 

Saturday y  ^th.  —  All  hands  were  again  employed 
tp-day  cutting  the  canal  through  the  ice,  and  instead 
of  hauling  the  pieces  which  they  cut  out,  into  the  open 
sea,  as  they  did  yesterday,  they  forced  them  under 
the  floe,  which  was  found  to  be  a  much  more  expe* 
ditious  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  than  floating 
them  out  of  the  canal.  But  in  speaking  of  an  open 
sea,  I  must  observe,  that  according  to  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word,  there  is  no  such  thing  now 
existing  within  our  view :  the  place  where  the  ships 
lay  yesterday  morning,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
sheet  of  clear  water  that  stretched  outside  of  them, 
are  now  covered  with  ice  of  last  night's  formation ; 
and  that  on  the  canal  was  so  strong  this  evening  as 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  person.  In  consideration  of 
the  hard  labour  that  the  men  have  had  for  these  two 
days  piist,  an  extra-allowance  of  Donkin's  preserved 
meat  has  been  served  out  to  them  each  day. 

Sunday y  ^6th.  —  From  seeing  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  and  consequently  the 
additional  labour  that  must  be  incurred  by  any  de- 
lay, it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  employ  all  hands 
again  to-day,  in  cutting  the  canal,  in  which  work 
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they  have  now  become  so  expert,  by  these  two  or 
three  days'  experience,  that  notwitlistanding  the 
increased  thickness  of  the  ice,  they  have  cut 
through  more  *  of  it  to-day  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding days,  and  that  too  in  less  time.  For  at  a 
quarter  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ships 
were  warped  to  the  top  of  the  canal,  when  the  men, 
in  the  usual  way  in  which  British  seamen  express 
their  joy,  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  as  a  proof  of  the 
pleasure  they  felt  at  Iiaving  in  safety  reached  their 
winter-quarters,  after  performing,  on  every  occasion, 
all  that  was  possible  for  men  to  do ;  and,  what  is 
more,  after  having  accomplished  infinitely  more  than 
any  of  the  multitude  of  adventurous  seamen  who 
have  been  employed  (at  different  times  for  upwards 
of  two,  centuries  past),  in  search  of  the  same  object 
In  concluding  my  account  of  the  operations  of  this 
season,  it  is  certainly  a  tribute  due  to  every  officer 
and  man  on  the  Expedition,  to  say,  that  they  always 
evinced  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  service  on  which 
we  are]  employed ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
considered  that  we  hold  what  we  have  done  in  too 
high  an  estimation,  if  we  say  that  our  zeal  and  per- 
severance have  been  rewarded  with  ample  success ; 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  our  hopes  are  too  sanguine,  if 

*  After  they  had  done  cutting  the  canal  to-day,  its  length  was 
measured,  when  it  was  found  that  they  had  cut  the 

Ist  day  1200  yards, 
2d  —  1284     do. 
3d  —   1598     do. 


Total  4082     do. 
making  the  '\vhole  length  of  the  canal  equal  to  2}  miles  nearlr. 
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we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  expectation  of  being 
equally  successful  next  season. 

However,  as  we  are  likely  to  have  time  enough  to 
speculate  on  this  subject,  before  we  leave  tliis  place, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  more  about  the  matter 
now;  I  shall  therefore  conclude  my  narrative  of 
this  branch  of  our  operations,  by  briefly  stating  the 
few  remaining  occurrences  of  this  day.  In  the  first 
instance,  then,  I  have  to  remark,  that  in  speaking 
of  this  place  in  future,  it  will  be  always  called 
Winter  Harbour^  which  is  the  name  that  it  is  hence* 
forth  to  be  known  by.  I  may  say  of  this  harbour, 
as  I  have  just  said  about  our  future  prospects,  that  as 
we  are  to  be  here  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  a  lengthened  detail  respecting'  it 
at  present,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  better  ac- 
count of  it  and  its  neighbourhood,  before  we  leave 
it,  than  we  can  give  at  this  time.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper, however,  to  observe,  that  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  it  appears  to  be  a  place  as  well  adapted 
in  every  way,  for  wintering  in,  as  any  which  we  could 
hope  to  find  in  these  regions,  allowing  that  we  had  a 
whole  arctic  summer  to  do  nothing  else  but  look  for  a 
harbour  :  for  its  mouth,  or  entrance,  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  partly  guarded  from  the  violence  of 
the  sea  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  over  which  there  is,  in 
some  places,  not  above  one  fathom  of  water ;  and  be- 
tween this  reef  and  the  land,  there  is  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  a  bar,  or  bank,  over  which  we 
found,  in  some  places,  only  3^  fathoms  water.  And 
where  the  ships  are,  although  nearly  at  the  top  of 
the  inlet,  and  within  eighty-one  fathoms  of  the 
beach,    we  have  rive  fathoms  water, .  which  is  the 

18 
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more  remarkable,  since  the  shore,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  land  around  the  harbour,  and  its 
vicinity,  is  low.  This  country  has  now  a  very  bleak 
appearance  :  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  land  is 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  snow ;  and  in  the  val- 
lies,  and  those  places  where  « vegetation  was  most 
abundant,  it  is  in  some  parts  of  considerable  depth. 
Notwithstanding  the  best  pasture  is  in  this  manner 
already  covered  over,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  the  reindeer  have  not  yet  left  this  neigh- 
bourhood, as  two  very  large  ones  were  seen  this  fore* 
noon  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ships.  The  nature 
of  the  land  is  certainly  not  favourable  for  approaching 
these  timid  animals  unperceived ;  but  still  I  am  in 
hopes  that  we  shall  succeed  in  killing  some  of  them. 
Two  covies  of  grous  were  also  seen  to-day,  so  that 
it  may  be  expected  that  we  shall  be  able  to  procure 
some  of  them  also. 

Thursday 1 30th.  —  The  people  have  been  employed 
for  these  four  days  past  in  unrigging  the  ships,  and 
taking  the  boats,  yards,  masts,  and  rigging*  ashore, 
where  they  are  to  remain  all  winter,  under  a  shed 
that  is  to  be  erected  for  them.  The  lower  masts  and 
rigging  ai*e  not  to  be  touched,  and  I  believe  that  our 
main-top-mast  is  not  to  be  removed,  in  order  that 
parties  that  may  be  away  shooting,  may  see  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  ships  are,  at  a  greater  distance  than 
they  would  otherwise  do.  Of  this  indeed,  I  have  al- 
ready proved  the  advantage,  for  I  could  see  the  mast* 
head  to-day  when  several  miles  in  the  country,  and 

.   ^  Our  anvil  was  lobl  the  other  day  by  breaking  through  the  ice 
whilst  they  were  taking  it  on  shore. 
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as  the  sun  gets  lower,  its  utility  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  will  be  more  perceptible.     The  weather,  for 
these  three  or  four  days  past,  has,  considering  the 
time  of  the  year,  been  tolerably  fine,  and  the  mean 
temperature  has  not  been  much  lower  than  we  have 
had  it  for  a  week  before  ;  but  we  experience  that 
the  degree  of  cold  indicated  by  the  thermometer, 
and  that   conveyed  by   our  feelings,  are  widely 
different,  for  whenever  there  is  a  breeze  of  wind 
we  find  that  it  is  much  more  disagreeable  to  walk 
about,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  twenty  degrees 
above  zero,  than  when  it  is  at  ^ero  itself  in  a  calm. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  this  is  any  new 
discovery  :  on  the  contrary,  I  am  aware  that  the 
same  thing  may  be  felt  and  observed,  in  any  other 
climate  as  well  as  here ;  but  I  have  for  some  time 
past  observed  another  fact,  which,  for  aught  I  atn 
aware  of,  may  be  also  equally  well  known,  though 
certainly   it    never    struck    me    so    forcibly   be* 
fore.     It  is,  that  whenever  the  wind  increases  in 
strength,  the  thermometer  rises,  and  vice  versd ; 
however,  as  we  shall  have  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  extent  of  this  rule,  or  connection 
between  the  wind  and  temperature,  I  shall  defer 
saying  any  thing  more  about  it  till  then.     The 
canal  is  now  froaen  so  firmly  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  that  we  can  only  just  distinguish  where  it 
was,  so  that  the  ships  are  now  as  firmly  fixed,  as  if 
they  were  a  component  part  of  the  floe  itself.   In 
case,  however,  that  the  ice  breaks  up  in  consequence 
of  any  unforeseen  cause,  anchors  have  been  set  in 
the  beach,  to  which  a  cable  is  fast  from  each  ship's 
larboard   bow,    and  another   from  their   quarter. 
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Another  reindeer  was  seen  this  afternoon,  which 
we  immediately  went  after,  and  owing  to  the 
weather  being  thick  at  the  time,  we  managed  to 
surround  him,  and  by  that  means  got  so  near  him, 
that  he  was  at  length  shot.  He  was  perfectly 
white,  except  one  brown  patch  on  the  top  of  his 
rump;  the  carcase  weighed,  when  skinned  and 
cleaned,  147  pounds. 

Friday ^  October  1st. — Another  deer  was  killed  on 
this  date.    A  beautiful  white  bear  was  also  seen  to- 
day, but  we  were  unsuccessful  in  our  attack  upon 
him,  notwithstanding  he  approached  so  near  to  the 
ships,  that  we  fired  at  him  from  them.     Several 
shot  struck  him,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,    as  we  could    plainly  perceive   from   the 
streams  of  blood  that  gushed  from  the  wounds ; 
but  before  we  could  re-load,  he  was  out  of  gun- 
shot range  from  the  ships.     A  large  party  of  the 
officers  and   men  immediately  pursued  him*,  in 
expectation  from  the  quantity  of  blood  that  issued 
from  his  wounds,  that  he  would  soon  fall,  or  at 
least  become  so  much  exhausted  that  they  would 
shortly  come  up  with  him ;  in  both  these  expect- 
ations,   however,  they   found    themselves    disap- 
pointed, for  the  cold,  in  a  short  time,  stopped  the 
effusion    of   blood,    and  as    none   of  the   shots 
happened    to    be    in    a    mortal    part,     he    suc- 
ceeded in   keeping  out  of  their   reach.      They 
supposed,  however,   that  they   would  have   ulti- 

*  All  our  dogs  went  after  him  also,  but  none  of  them  would 
go  very  near  him  ;  and  if  they  had,  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  woiiH. 
soon  make  them  suflei  for  their  temerity. 
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mately  come   up  with  him,   had  they  not  been 
stopped  from  pursuing  him  by  his  swimming  across 
a  lane  of  open  water  that  separated  the  sea-ice 
from  that  attached  to  the  land.    After  getting  out 
of  the  water  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  channel, 
he  was  observed  to  be  again  of  a  perfectly  white 
colour ;  but  before  he  had  been  many  minutes  on 
the  ice,  his  coat  was  changed  again  to  the  same 
crimson  hue  as  before,  so  that  it  is  probable,  al- 
though he  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  he  will  ulti- 
mately die  of  the  wounds  he  received.     Notwith- 
standing which,  we  have  had  evident  proofs,  from 
the  number  of  their  skulls  We  found  on  this  land, 
that  bears  are  at  least  occasional  visitors,  yet  as 
we  had   never  seen  any  of  them  before  to-day, 
it  was  supposed  that  they  only  came  here  in  the 
summer  time  ;  persons  went,  therefore,  out  walk- 
ing, not  only  singly,  but  often  unarmed  ;  a  thing 
which,    I  presume,    is   not  likely  to  happen  in 
future,    more    especially    as    the    bear    pursued 
to-day  was  first  noticed  by  a  person   who   was 
walking  out  alone.     On  seeing  the  animal,  he  im- 
mediately returned  with  all  speed  to  the  ships, 
with  the  bear  after  him,  which  induced  many  to 
believe,  that  the  animal  was  in  pursuit  of  him ; 
but,  I  think,  it  is  most  probable,  that  his  scent 
had  led  him  towards  the  ships,  and  that  he  would 
have  come  to  them  whether  he  had  met  the  per- 
son in  question  or  not:  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certainly  best  to  promulgate  the  idea,    that   he 
followed  the  man,  as  it  may  put  others  on  their 
guard,  not  to  go  too  far  singly,  especially  without 
means  of  defence. 
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Wednesday y  C)th. — Nothing  occurred  for  some 
time  past  worthy  of  particular  notice,  except  the 
gradual  change  in  the  state  of  the  weather,  which 
is  getting  colder  every  day :  at  four  this  morning, 
the  thermometer  was  ks  low  as  eight  degrees  below 
zero.  But  we  have  now  got  the  housing  over  the 
ships,  so  that  the  increased  severity  of  the  weather 
is  not  felt  in  the  least  on  board,  nor  does  it,  indeed, 
put  us  to  any  inconvenience  in  our  excursions  on 
shore,  except  when  there  is  a  breeze  of  windy 
which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  renders  the 
cold  less  tolerable  to  our  feelings,  although  it  raises 
the  thermometer ;  but  I  may,  perhaps,  be  going 
too  far  in  saying,  that  it  increases  the  temper- 
ature. Probably,  a  corresponding  change  taking 
place  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
whenever  a  breeze  of  wind  comes  oq,  so  many 
instances  of  it  have  now  come  under  our  observ- 
ation, that  we  already  begin  to  consider  it  as  a 
general  rule.  Several  deer  have  been  seen  during 
these  five  or  six  days  past,  but  we  were  not  fortu- 
nate  enough  to  kill  any  of  them  i  to-day,  however, 
one  of  them,  which  happened  to  come  close  to 
the  ships,  was  shot  from  the  Griper ;  it  weighed 

lyoibs. 

Saturday y  9th.  —  Although  the  sun  has  not  yet 
entirely  left  us,  we  now  receive  but  little  benefit 
from  it,  either  in  the  way  of  heat  or  light  j  for  ever 
since  the  housing  has  been  put  over  the  ships,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  use  candles  the  whole  day,  or 
properly  speaking,  as  long  as  our  allowance  of 
these  necessary  articles  last,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  very  inadequate,    being  only  one  candle 
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(ten  of  wliicli  go  to  the  lb.)  every  six  days,  to  each 
officer,  or  a  little  more  than  an  inch  of  candle 
a-day.  When  it  is  considered,  then,  that  we  are  to 
he  about  three  months  deprived'  entirely  of  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  at  least  three  months  more 
deriving  little  or  no  benefit  from  it  on  board,  I 
hope  it  will  appear  to  every  person,  that  I  have  not 
unnecessarily  expressed  regret  at  our  not  being 
more  amply  supplied  with  the  useful  article  of 
candles.  It  is  but  just  to  observe,  however,  that 
as  we  have  a  light  in  the  gun-room  the  whole  day, 
no  person  has  any  occasion  to  complain  of  want  of 
light,  even  if  he  was  disposed  to  do  so ;  but  so 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  every  officer  on  board  would  cheer- 
fully submit  to  any  privation  that  might  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  public  service  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  should  we  ever  happen  to  be 
situated  under  such  circumstances  as  to  put  our 
zeal  or  endurance  to  the  test,  but  my  prognostica* 
tion  will  be  verified. 

Sunday^  lOth.  —  Seven  deer  were  seen  to-day, 
one  of  which  we  killed,  and  another  was  severely 
wounded,  but,  owing  to  the  night  coming  on,  he 
got  away,  after  being  pursued  for  several  miles. 
The  ardour  with  which  he  was  followed  very  nearly 
led  the  party  that  went  after  him  into  a  serious  pre- 
dicament ;  for  they  were  so  loath  to  give  up  the 
chace,  that,  before  they  thought  of  returning,  the 
day  was  so  far  spent  that  they  lost  their  way 
coming  back.  Two  of  them  returned  about  six 
o'clock,  in  so  exhausted  a  state,  and  so  much 
affected  by  the  cold,  that  we  began  to  entertain 
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serious  appreliensions  for  the  safety  of  the  two 
remaining  persons  of  the  party  who  were  yet 
absent.  As  it  was  evident,  from  the  report  of  those 
who  returned,  that  the  others  had  lost  their  way, 
we  commenced  immediately  to  fire  guns,  set  off 
rockets,  and  burn  blue  lights,  in  order  to  direct 
them  towards  the  ships.  About  a  quarter  past 
seven  one  of  them  arrived,  but  he  was  in  such 
a  state  of  insensibility^  that  we  could  not  obtain 
any  correct  information  from  him  respecting  the 
other  man,  any  further  than  that  they  parted  about 
an  hour  before  he  came  on  board.  One  of  his 
hands  was  very  much  frost-bitten,  and  he  was 
altogether  in  such  a  state  of  pain,  stupor,  and 
confusion,  that  his  answers  to  the  questions 
put  to  him  were  so  incoherent,  that  nothing  could 
be  learnt  from  him.  It  may  easily  be  conceived, 
then,  that  if  we  were  apprehensive  before,  we  had 
double  reason  to  be  so  now  ;  for  even  the  first  two 
of  the  party  that  returned  were  very  much  ex- 
hausted, and,  as  to  tlie  person  just  mentioned^  it  is 
very  clear  that  he  could  not  have  held  out  much 
longer,  as  both  his  body  and  mind  had  sufiered  so 
very  considerably  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Inauspicious,  however,  as  these  circumstances 
were,  we  had  strong  hopes  that,  as  the  person  who 
last  returned  had  only  parted  with  him  who  was 
yet  absent,  about  an  hour  before,  he  could  not  be 
far  off;  and,  in  order  that  no  means  might  be  left 
untried  that  could  be  deemed  likely  to  direct  him 
towards  the  ship,  poles  were  set  up,  with  lanthoms 
on  their  top,  at  different  places,  on  the  highest  parts 
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of  the  land  around  the  harbour,  and  the  firing  of 
guns,  setting  off  of  rockets,  and  burning  of  blue- 
lights,  were  continued  on  board  as  before.  At  length 
our  endeavours  were  crowned  with  success,  for  at 
half  past  eleven  o'clock  the  stray  person  returned ; 
and,  very  much  to  our  pleasure  and  surprise,  had 
not  sufiered  the  least  from  the  cold,  notwithstand*- 
ing  he  had  been  away  upwards  of  four  hours 
longer  than  any  of  the  rest ! 

Thursdaifj  14/ft.  —  A  wolf  was  seen  to-day  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ships ;  he  was 
of  a  white  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  the  Esqui- 
maux dogs  which  we  took  home  last  year ;  some  sup- 
posed that  he  was  a  little  higher  than  these,  but  as 
far  as  I  could  judge,  he  was  much  about  the  same 
size,  and  not  unlike  them  in  shape,  only  that  his 
legs  appeared  to  be  somewhat  longer  than  their's. 
Four  reindeer  were  also  seen  to-day,  but  the  wea- 
ther being  pretty  clear  at  the  time,  we  could  nei- 
ther get  near  to  them  nor  to  the  wolf  unperceived ; 
as  the  latter  however  appeared  to  be  prowling  about, 
as  if  inclined  to  keep  nigh  the  ships,  a  small  gun 
was  taken  on  shore  and  set  as  a  trap  for  hiro,  by 
tying  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  line  affixed  to  the  trigger, 
in  such  a  way  that  an  animal  laying  hold  of  the 
meat  must  inevitably  receive  the  contents  of  the 
gun,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  goes  off;  but  that  is  a  point, 
however,  on  which  I  am  very  doubtful,  for  we  find 
of  late  that  our  fowling-pieces  very  frequently  miss 
fire,  from  the  moisture  which  freezes  on  the  lock. 
They  furnished  to-day  the  house  that  has  been 
built  for  the  astronomical  clocks,  &c.  and  a  shed 
has  been  constructed  with  spars  and  sails,  which 
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covers  tlie  boats,  rigging,  and  stores  which  have 
beenlanded. •  In  order  to  detect  any  symptoms,  or 
appearance  of  scurvy  amongst  the  men,  their  gums 
were  examined  this  morning,  and  I  understand  the 
same  thing  is  to  be  done  every  Thursday,  for  the 
future.  All  hands  are  also  to  be  mustered  in  divi- 
sions, at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  six  in 
the  ajflemoon  every  day,  in  order  to  see  that  the 
men  are  all  clean  and  sober,  two  of  the  most  es- 
-sential  things  for  preserving  their  health ;  this  also 
ufibrds  an  opportunity  of  examining  what  state  their 
bed-places  are  in,  which  is  done  whilst  they  are 
on  deck. 

Friday^  loth.  —  No  less  than  fifteen  deer  were 
seen  to-day  in  one  herd,  but  those  who  saw  them 
were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  kill  any  of 
them,  from  the  reason  I  mentioned  yesterday, 
namely,  that  they  could  not  get  their  muskets  to 
fire  off  at  the  time  they  were  within  shot  of 
them. 

Monday  J  18/A.  —  Eleven  deer  were  seen  yester- 
day, and  upwards  of  twenty  to-day,  in  one  herd ; 
out  of  those  seen  to-day  we  succeeded  in  killing 
one,  which  is  much  smaller  than  any  of  those 
killed  before,  weighing  only  a  little  more  than 
ninety  pounds,  when  skinned  and  cleaned.  I  have 
remarked,  that  all  the  deer  we  have  seen  since 
we  came  to  this  harbour,  set  off  to  the  westward, 
when  they  are  pursued,  and  even  when  not  molested 
they  are  observed  to  be  travelling  in  that  direction. 

*  Parties  have  been  employed  also  for  some  time  past  cot- 
ting  turf,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the  ships  for  fuel. 
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Mondajf^  ^5th.  —  Nothing  of  any  importance  has 
occurred  for  this  week  past,  the  weather  has  been, 
as  migh^  be  expected,  getting  gradually  colder,  the 
thermometer  being  some  days  ago  as  low  as  17% 
but  we  have  not  had  any  considerable  fall  of  snow 
yet ;  in  the  vallies,  indeed,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
drift  show,  but  the  surface  of  the  land,  in  general, 
has  very  little  more  snow  on  it  than  there  was  when 
we  came  into  the  harbour.     Notwithstanding  the 
only  part  of  the  land  where  there  was  any  consi- 
derable vegetation  is  now  covered  with  snow,  the 
rein-deer  have  not  yet  left  it,  for  several  large  herds 
of  them  have  been  seen  during  this  week  past ;  but 
they  all  appeared,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to 
be  on  their  way  to  the  westward,  and  whenever  we 
approach  them  they  set  off  at  full  speed  in  that  di- 
rection, so  that  from  this  reason,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty, and  even  diflSculty  of  managing  fire-arms 
with  any  dexterity,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the 
weather,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  killing  any  of 
them.     A  wolf  was  seen  to-day  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  ships  \  he  w^s  about  the  same  size,  and  of 
the  same  colour,  as  the  one  seen  some  days  ago : 
the  general  opinion,  is  indeed,  that  it  is  the  same 
animal.     A  small  white  fox  was  also  seen  to-day, 
he  seemed  not  to  be  quite  so  wild  as  the  wolf,  but 
unless  they  are  caught  in  traps,  I  suspect  that  we 
shall  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  get  nigh  enough 
either  of  them  to  be  able  to  shoot  them :  in  the 
night  time,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  come 
very  near  the  ships,  to  pick  up  some  of  the  refuse 
that  is  thrown  on  the  ice,  so  that  I  am  in  hopes 
that  we  shall  entrap  some  of  them  before  the  win- 

L  8 
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ter  is  over.  I  observed  this  aflemoon  two  vertical 
columns  of  prismatic  colours,  about  15®  on  each 
side  of  the  sun  ;  they  were  about  five  d^prees  in 
lengthy  their  lower  end  touching  the  horizon. 
They  preserved  the  same  intensity  of  colour,  for 
about  an  hour,  that  is  from  noon  until  one  o'clock ; 
they  then  began  to  vanish,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
disappeared  altogether.  The  only  remaining  oc- 
currence of  this  day  that  I  have  now  to  mention, 
is,  that  a  channel  about  three  feet  wide  was  cut 
all  round  the  ships,  in  order  to  take  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ice  off  them*,  if  such  a  pressure 
exists,  of  which  I  am  myself  very  doubtful,  for  I 
am  not  aware  that  ice  continues  to  expand  after  its 
formation,  and  if  it  does  not,  the  ships  cannot 
be  cnished  by  it ;  but  even  allowing  that  such  a 
pressure  existed,  1  am  inclined  to  think  it  will 
be  found  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  an  open  chan- 
nel round  them  all  the  winter. 

Friday^  9Qih.  —  A  fox  was  caught  last  night  in  a 
trap  set  by  the  Griper  ;  he  is  perfectly  white,  and 
is  about  the  same  size  as  the  hares  that  were  killed 
last  month  ;  his  long  bushy  tail,  indeed,  gives  him 
the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  larger  than 
they  are  :  but  as  his  dimensions  will  most  likely  be 
taken,  I  shall  forbear  saying  any  thing  more 
about  his  size.  On  being  caught  he  displayed 
several  of  the  cunning  tricks  peculiar  to  his  tribe, 
for  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  trap,  he  shut  his 
eyes,  and  lay  motionless,  no  doubt  with  a  view  of 

*  I  understand  that  some  cracking  that  was  heard  amongst 
the  ice  alongside  the  Griper  lately,  has  given  origin  to  die 
idea  of  pressure  existing. 
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being  taken  for  dead,  so  that  when  those  who  were 
around  him  got  careless,  he  might  watch  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  off.  Such  an  artifice  might,  and 
very  probably  does,  enable  these  animals  to  escape 
from  the  bears  and  wolves  occasionally  ;  with  his 
present  captors,  however,  his  wily  tricks  have  little 
chance  of  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  effecting 
his  purpose.  He  is  not  hurt  in  any  way,  for  he  was 
caught  in  an  empty  cask  with  a  slide  in  one  end  of 
it,  which  fell,  and  shut  him  up  immediately  on  his 
laying  hold  of'  the  bait  within.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  they  will  be  able  tp  preserve  him 
alive  for  some  time,  or  at  least  until  his  habits  are 
known,  which  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  men* 
tioning  hereafter,  should  he  display  any  peculi- 
arities deserving  of  notice.  Very  few  deer  have 
been  seen  for  some  days  past,  so  that  I  am  afraid^ 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  lay  in  such  a  good  winter 
stock  of  these  animals  as  was  at  first  expected,  for 
the  daylight  now  lasts  but  a  very  short  time,  so 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  go  any  distance  on 
shore :  there  has  been  an  order,  indeed,  issued 
some  time  ago,  prohibiting  any  person  from  going 
out  of  sight  of  the  ships.*  Besides,  the  state  of 
the  weather  now  is  not  very  favourable  for  long 
excursions.  The  thermometer  this  evening  was 
as  low  as  28°  below  zero,  and  we  have  generally  a 
breeze  of  wind,  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked 
two  or  three  times,  renders  the  cold  less  tolerable 
to  our  feelings.     We  find  that  the  wind  is  almost 

*  But  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  order  was  issued  in  con•^ 
sequence  of  what  happened  on  the  lOth  instant,  and  with  a,, 
view  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  same  in  future. 
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invariably  from  the  northward ;  but,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  we  do  not  experience  that  it  is 
any  colder  than  that  from  any  other  direction,  nor 
does  the  thermometer  even  indicate  any  particular 
difference  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  affected  only  by 
the  force,  and  not  by  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Columns  of  prismatic  colours,  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed on  the  f25th  inst.,  have  been  observed  again 
two  or  three  times  since  that  day,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  of  the  same  altitude,  and  in- 
dee^  in  every  other  way  resembling  those  before- 
mentioned.  The  Aurora  Borealis  was  seen  also 
two  nights  ago  to  the  southward,  but  it  was  too 
faint  to  deserve  any  description. 

Tuesday^  Nwember  2d. — The  weather  has  been 
milder  during  these  two  or  three  days  past^  than 
we  have  had  it  for  some  time  before,  for  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  for  most  part  of  the  time  at 
zero,  which  we  now  consider  a  high  temperature ; 
the  sky  during  almost   all  the  above  period  has 
been  overcast,  which '  may  be  the  reason  of  the 
comparative  mildness  of  the  weather.     We  have 
not  had  any  considerable  fall  of  snow  yet,  but,  I 
suspecty  that  during  the  hazy  weather  we  have 
lately  had,  some  fell,  although  scarcely  perceptible 
at  the  time,  owing  to  its  being  in  such  small  parti- 
cles, and  so  dry  that  the  lightest  breeze  of  wind 
drifts  it  along,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whe- 
ther the  accumulation  of  it  in  some  places  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  drift,  or  is  partly  increased  by  new- 
fallen  snow.     I  think  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  latter  cause  contributes  in  some  measure  to 
augment  the  local  collections  which  we  find  to 
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be  daily  accumulating  in  the  vallies  and  ravines  in 
our  neighbourhood.      The   man   (John   Pearson, 
marine),  belonging  to  the  Griper,  whom  I  men- 
tioned, on  the  10th  instant,  as  having  returned  in 
a  state  of  stupor  and  very  much  frost-bitten,  has 
had  this  afternoon  the  four  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
amputated,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  he  re* 
ceived  at  that  time.     He  has  not  lost  the  whole 
of  these    fingers,    but    only  the    extreme    pha^ 
langes,  and  part  of  the  second  of  the  three  largest 
of  them,  and  the  two  extreme  and  part  of  the 
third  phalanx  of  the  little  finger.     It  is  unneces^ 
sary  to   state   that  every  means  was  used  at  the 
time  the  man  came  on  board,  and,  indeed,  for 
several  days  afterwards,  to  restore  life  in  the  parts 
that  were  frost-bitten ;  and,  considerable  as  the  loss^ 
has  been,  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  the  treat- 
ment pursued  has  been  productive  of  greater  suc- 
cess than  could  in  the  beginning  have  been  ex^ 
pected,  for  the  whole  hand  appeared  at  first  to  be 
in  imminent  danger  when  he  came  on  board,  being 
as  hard  as  a  piece  of  marble. 

As  the  ships  are  now  housed  and  secured,  and 
the  days  getting  so  short  that  neither  officers  nor 
men  can  amuse  or  employ  themselves  by  excur- 
sions to  the  country,  two  intended  sources  of 
amusement  are  about  to  be  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  long  approaching  .winter 
pass  as  cheerfully  as  possible.  One  of  these 
inventions,  which  is  a  weekly  newspaper,  called 
*«  The  Winter  Chronicle,  or  New  Georgia  G^ 
zette,''  has  already  commenced,  for  the  first  num- 
ber of  it  came  out  yesterday  morning  j  and  the 
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Other  design  for  amusement  consists  in  acting 
Plays,  for  which  they  are  now  preparing.  The 
last  of  these  I  have  no  doubt  will  answer  its  end, 
—  that  of  diverting  the  men ;  but  the  first  I  am 
not  quite  so  certain  of,  as  1  have  seen  one 
or  two  instances,  and  have  heard  of  many 
more,  where  newspapers  on  board  of  ship,  instead 
of  affording  general  amusement,  and  promoting 
friendship  and  a  good  understanding  amongst 
officers,  tended  in  a  short  time  to  destroy  both : 
for  although  the  professed  object  and  intention  at 
first  may  be  to  afford  entertainment  and  convey 
knowledge,  yet  for  lack  of  materials  to  answer  the 
expectations  excited,  jokes  and  reflections  upon 
one  another  will  at  length  be  admitted  to  fill  the 
columns :  these  will,  by  some,  be  taken  in  good 
part,  and  by  others  in  a  contrary  way;  conse- 
quently those  who  consider  themselves  offended 
will  retaliate,  perhaps,  in  less  courteous  language, 
on  those  whom  they  consider  their  annoyers ;  until 
at  length  the  paper,  instead  of  being  the  source  of 
amusement  and  instruction,  becomes  the  vehicle  of 
sarcasms  and  bitter  animadversions.  And  should 
the  conductor,  or  conductors  of  the  paper  have 
discretion  enough  to  refuse  admission  into  their  co- 
lumns of  productions  of  this  nature,  yet  they  can- 
not repress  the  sentiments  or  opinions  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  who,  to  make  the  matter  worse, 
generally  know  one  another;  for,  to  be  an  ano- 
nymous writer  on  board  of  ship  is  but  a  thin  veil 
to  prevent  a  person  from  being  known,  as  peoples' 
talents  and  turn  of  mind   are  soon  discoveredt 
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when  situated  as  they  necessaiily  are,  when  confined 
together  at  sea.  Although  I  have  thus  far  entered 
into  a  detail  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of 
newspapers  written  on  board  of  ship,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  I  am  by  any  means  inimical, 
or  even  augur  any  ill  consequences  from  the 
*•  Winter  Chronicle  j*'  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
reason  to  hope,  from  the  character  of  the  person 
who  is  to  conduct  it,  that  it  will  afford  amuse- 
ment, and  perhaps  useful  instruction  ;  at  all 
events,  I  presume,  that  such  is  its  intention  at 
present. 

Thursday^  4fth.  —  This  being  the  last  day  that 
the  sun  was  above  our  horizon  this  season,  accord- 
ing to  its  declination  taken  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  several  of  us  went  to  the  top  of  one  of 
the  adjacent  hills  to  have  a  farewell  look  at  him  ; 
but  the  weatlier  at  noon  being  cloudy,  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  the  parting  luminary  but  a  faint 
light  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was. 

Friday  J  5th.  —  The  officers  performed  this  even- 
ing the  farce  called  "  Miss  in  her  Teens,**  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  ships*  companies ;  and  con- 
sidering the  local  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
under  which  the  comedians  laboured,  their  first 
essay  did  them  infinite  credit.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, I  believe  had  previously  appeared  on  the  stage, 
but  the  majority  of  them  never  wore  the  sock  or 
buskin  before  this  evening.  The  theatre  was 
opened  by  a  very  appropriate  address,  spoken,  and 
written  purposely  for  the  occasion,  by  Mr.  Wake- 
ham  ;  and  two  songs,  the  composition  of  the  same 
gentleman,  were  sung  between  the  acts;  so  that  by 
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the  united  exertions  of  all  concerned,  two  hours 
were  spent  very  happily  on  the  quarter-deck, 
notwithstanding  the  thermometer  outside  the  ship 
stood  at  zero,  and  within,  as  low  as  the  freezing 
point,  except  close  to  the  stoves,  where  it  was  a 
few  degrees  higher. 

Monday^  8tk. — The  weather  was  very  bright  to- 
day, so  that  we  had  several  hours*  twilight,  ne^ly 
as  clear  as  if  the  sun  had  been  above  the  horizon 
in  hazy  weather.  At  noon,  indeed,  the  sun  must 
have  been  very  near  the  horizon,  by  refraction,  for 
the  sky  over  it  was  very  beautifully  illuminated, 
of  a  bright  reddish  colour,  which  vanished  gradu- 
ally in  its  intensity  towards  the  zenith.  An  ex- 
periment  was  made  to-day  on  a  piece  of  ice,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  performed  at  Petersburg  at 
the  marriage  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia.  —  I 
allude  to  the  ice-guns  that  were  used  on  that  oc- 
casion. That  which  we  made,  however,  liardly 
deserved  to  be  called  a  gun,  at  least  when  com- 
pared with  those  in  question,  for  the  block  of  ice 
which  was  used  was  only  about  three  feet  long,  two 
feet  broad,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  and 
the  bore,  which  was  made  with  a  two-inch  augur, 
was  about  two  feet  in  length  ;  it  was  loaded  with 
three  ounces  of  powder,  but  when  fired,  instead 
of  going  off  like  the  Russian  ice-guns,  it  burst 
into  a  thousand  fragments.  Ice  formed  on  salt- 
water is,  from  its  porosity,  very  little  calculated 
for  an  experiment  of  this  sort ;  and  if*  it  were  in- 
tended to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  explosion, 
the  mass,  I  presume,  ought  to  be  larger  than  that 
which  we  used.     It  was,   however,' the  thickest 
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that  we  can  as  yet  procure ;  but  if  there  was  any 
object  in  repeating  the  experiment,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  get  heavier  ice  ;  for 
that  formed  on  the  channel  round  the  ship  since 
Saturday,  none  being  cut  yesterday  on  account 
of  its  being  Sunday,  was  found  to-day  to  be  eight 
inches  thick. 

Wednesday  J  VJth.  —  Nothing  of  any  importance 
occurred  for  this  week  past,  except  that  the  wea- 
ther has  been  getting  gradually  colder  :  yesterday 
it  was  as  low  as  42°  below  zero,  consequently  our 
mercurial  thermometers  are  now  of  no  use.  The 
severity  of  the  weather,  however,  does  not  con- 
fine the  wolves  to  their  dens,  for  their  tracks  are 
observed  every  day,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
ships ;  and  one  of  them  was  bold  enough  to-day 
to  chace  one  of  our  dogs  very  close  to  us,  or 
rather  he  followed  the  dog  until  that  animal  took 
refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  walking  at  the  time.  The  wolf,  on 
this  occasion,  betrayed  a  considerable  degree  of 
cunning,  in  order  to  circumvent  his  intended  prey, 
for  he  never  moved  whilst  the  dog  was  running  to- 
wards him ;  but  immediately  on  observing  that  the 
dog  would  not  approach  any  nearer,  he  made  to- 
wards him  at  full  speed ;  and  probably,  had  he 
had  a  great  way  to  run,  he  would  have  overtaken 
him.  At  the  same  time  that  the  wolf  in  question 
was  chasing  the  dog,  another  animal  of  the  same 
kind  was  heard  howling  at  a  short  distance  o%  but 
the  twilight  at  the  time  was  so  faint  that  he  could 
not  be  seen.  In  the  evening  one  of  them  came 
within  seventy  or  eighty  yards  of  the  ship,   and 
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kept  walking  about  within  that  range  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  howling  at  short  intervals  during 
the  whole  time.  Their  howl  is  long,  and  some- 
what lamentable  to  the  ear ;  the  only  sound  with 
which  I  could  compare  it,  is  the  cadence,  or  ter- 
minating sound  of  a  bugle-horn  at  a  distance. 
What  attracted  them  so  much  to-day  we  supposed 
to  be  the  smell  of  3ome  of  the  narwhal's  blubber, 
that  we  killed  in  the  summer,  and  which  we  were 
boiling  on  the  ice  this  forenoon.  Between  three 
and  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  remarkable  cloud 
was  observed  in  the  south-west :  the  centre  of 
it,  indeed,  bore  S.  W.  by  S.  (true).  It  diverged 
from  a  centre,  at  the  horizon,  in  strait  lines,  or 
columns,  which  extended  to  a  great  distance  over 
the  surface  of  the  sky :  the  lower  edge  of  it,  on 
each  side,  was  very  straight  and  well  defined  j  and 
formed  an  angle  of  about  4*5"^  with  the  horizon. 
Directly  over  its  centre,  instead  of  straight  lines, 
it  had  more  the  resemblance  of  an  immense  vo- 
lume of  smoke  than  any  thing  else.  The  whole 
was  compared  by  our  gunner  to  a  powder-maga- 
zine exploding ;  which  those  who  had  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  seeing  such  a  sight,  thought  a  very 
apt  comparison ;  for  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  illumined  that  part  of  the  sky  behind  the 
cloud,  gave  it  very  much  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  explosion.  It  is  probable  that  this  re- 
mai^kable  cloud  had  some  connection  with  the 
Aurora  Borealis  ;  for,  after  it  had  vanished,  which 
it  did  about  six  o'clock,  that  phenomenon  was 
seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  which  the 
cloud    had    occupied :    it    was    visible,     indeed, 
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before  the  cloud  disappeared  entirely,  but  not 
before  it  had  lost  its  radiated  form,  and  dispersed 
so  much  that  nothing  particular  could  be  seen 
about  it. 

Tuesday y  23d.  —  The  weather,  during  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  past  week,  has  been  very  bois- 
terous; within  these  two  days,  in  particular,  it 
blew  so  strong  that  there  has  been  no  communi- 
cation  between  the  two  ships,  although  they  are 
only  about  eighty  yards  from  one  another,  on  ac- 
count of  the  clouds  of  drift  snow  that  are  carried 
along  by  the  wind.  I  have  already  remarked  so 
often  the  effect  the  wind  has  in  raising  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  will  perhaps  be 
considered  tautology  to  notice  the  same  thing 
again  :  even  allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  I  cannot 
help  observing  in  this  place,  however,  that  the 
same  thing  occurred,  on  this  occasion,  in  a  more 
striking  manner  than  I  have  ever  noticed  it  be- 
fore ;  for,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  inst.,  the 
wind,  from  light  airs,  died  away  to  a  perfect  calm ; 
and,  as  it  diminished,  the  thermometer  continued 
to  fall,  till  at  midnight  it  was  as  low  as  47  "^^ 
During  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day  the  wind 
was  never  stronger  than  what  is  termed  a  light 
breeze  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  ther- 
mometer never  fell  below  40°;  but  on  the  21st  it 
came  on  to  blow  strong,  and  has  continued  to  do 
so  ever  since ;  and  the  effect  has  been,  that  the 
thermometer  from  that  day,  at  noon,  until  this  time, 
has  never  been  above  25° y  notwithstanding  the 
wind,  during  the  whole  time,  has  been  from  the 
northward.     Severe  as  the  weather  has  been  dur- 
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ing  these  few  days  past,  the  wolves.«till  continue 
to  prowl  about,  and  are  often  heard  howling  at 
night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ships  :  I  have 
said  at  night,  perhaps,  improperly,  for  ever  since 
the  sun  left  us,  and  until  it  returns,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  one  continued  night ;  but,  as  it  is  most 
convenient  to  distinguish  the  different  parts  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  in  the  way  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed,  I  shall  still  make  use  of 
the  common  distinctive  words,  of  morning,  noon, 
evening,  and  night,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
these  distinctions  were  apparent  in  nature  ;  and  I 
may  remark,  that  it  is  not  more  incongruous  to 
continue  these  appellations  now,  than  to  make  use 
of  them  in  the  summer  time,  or  when  the  sun  is 
never  below  the  horizon. 

Wednesday y  Q4fth.  —  Another  play  was  perform- 
ed by  the  officers  this  evening,  which  amused 
the  people  very  much,  and,  I  believe,  it  is  in- 
tended to  repeat  one  every  fortnight  during  the 
winter,  if  the  weather  does  not  get  so  cold  as  to 
hinder  it.  The  weather  has  of  late,  indeed,  been 
very  severe,  but  when  there  is  no  wind,  we  can 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air  without  any  incon- 
venience, although  the  thermometer  is  generally 
between  40®  and  50**  below  zero.  A  person  cannot, 
however,  make  much  use  of  his  hands  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  obliged  to  be  covered,  to  pre- 
vent them  being  frost-bitten  :  they  have,  therefore, 
left  off  cutting  the  ice  round  the  ships,  having 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  that 
operation  with  safety  to  the  men ;  two  or  three 
of  them  indeed,  got  their  toes  slightly  frost-bitten, 
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during  the  last  days  they  were  employed  at  it. 
We  have  the  satisfaction  to  find,  too,  that  the 
discontinuation  of  cutting  the  channel  above  men- 
tioned, has  not  yet  been,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  likely 
to  be  productive  of  any  bad  consequences ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  reason  to  expect,  that  the  snow 
which  is  accumulating  round  the  ships  will  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  us,  in  the  way  of  keeping 
them  warm,  and  in  order  to  do  this  more  effec- 
tually, they  have  banked  the  snow  up  against 
their  sides  all  round,  except  at  one  place,  where  a 
hole  is  to  be  kept  open  in  the  ice  in  case  of  fire. 

Monday y  29^A.-r  A  very  interesting  and  curious 
fact  was  observed  this  evening,  which  tends  to 
subvert  a  point  that  I  believe  has  hitherto  been 
received  as  a  general  law,  namely,  that  mercury 
does  not  freeze  in  a  higher  temperature  than  39  or 
40  degrees  below  zero.  The  instance  in  question 
was  simply,  that  the  mercury  used  by  some  of 
the  officers  this  evening  as  an  artificial  horizon 
whilst  taking  lunar  observations,  was  found,  after 
being  four  hours  exposed  in  the  open  air  at  the 
temperature  of  SQ  degrees  below  zero,  to  have 
frozen  into  a  solid  mass.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
immediately  excited  attention,  and  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  was  not  lower  than  what  was  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer  used  for  registering  the 
temperature*  on  board,  another  thermometer  was 
tried,  and  that  also  fell  to  only  36"^.  The  only  way 
in  which  I  can  account  for  this  strange  deviation 
from  the  general  law,  is,  that  the  mercury  had  be- 
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come  amalgamated  with  the  lead,  of  which  the 
artificial  troughs  generally  used  are  made.  • 

Tuesday^  30th.  —  The  same  thing  was  observed 
again  this  evening  with  regard  to  the  mercury,  for 
it  became  solid  at  the  temperature  (by  a  spirit 
thermometer)  of  36"*  below  zero,  I  do  not  men- 
tion this,  however,  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  it 
was  the  same  mercury  that  was  used  last  night, 
consequently  it  ought  of  course  to  freeze  again  at 
the  same  temperature. 

Wednesday^  December  1st.  — Between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  this  evening,  four  Paraselenae,  or 
mock  moons,  were  observed,  each  at  the  distance 
of  about  21^**  from  the  moon.  One  of  them  was 
situated  close  to  the  horizon,  and  another  perpen- 
dicularly above  it;  the  other  two  were  one  on 
each  side  of  the  moon,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
horizon.  Their  shape  was  somewhat  like  that  of 
a  comet,  but  they  were  incomparably  larger,  hav- 
ing their  tails  on  that  side  farthest  from  the  moon ; 
their  colour  was  slightly  prismatic,  the  side  that 
was  nearest  the  moon  being  of  a  light  orange 
colour,    which  vanished  gradually  into  a  yellow 

towards  their  tail. 

Shortly  after  they  were  seen,  a  halo,  or  lumi- 
nous ring,  having  the  moon  for  its  centre,  made  its 
appearance ;  the  radius  of  this  ring  was  equal  to 
the  distance   between    the   Paraselense    and  the 

*  That  some  impurity  in  the  mercury  is  the  c^use  of  its 
freezing  at  such  a  low  temperature  is  obvious,  I  think,  from  this 
circumstance,  namely,  that  the  mercury  in  the  mercurial  ther- 
mometer did  not  freeze  even  at  38^,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  registered  by  it  until  it  exceeded  that  cold. 
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moon,  consequently  it  passed  through  them.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  ring  appeared,  two  yellow- 
ish coloured  lines  joined  the  opposite  Paraselenffii 
and  bisected  each  other  at  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
thereby  dividing  it  into  four  equal  quarters.  These 
lines,  or  columns,  as  well  as  the  halo,  or  ring,  and 
the  Paraselense,  or  mock  moons,  were  at  different 
times  of  different  degrees  of  brightness  ;  and  above 
the  halo,  that  is,  between  it  and  the  zenith,  there 
appeared  occasionally  a  segment  of  another  halo, 
which  touched  the  upper  edge  of  that  above  de- 
scribed, or  rather  the  Paraselene  which  occupied 
that  part  of  it.  These  phenomena,  if  I  may  so 
call  them,  continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and 
during  that  period  frequently  varied,  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  the  intensity  of  their  colours,  but 
every  part  preserved  constantly  the  same  shape^ 
although  at  times,  some  parts,  particularly  the 
upper  segment  and  the  cross  that  divided  the 
halo,  became  so  faint  as  scarcely  to  be  visible. 

Thursday^  2rf.  —  A  Halo,  with  Paraselense,  and 
a  cross  similar  to  that  above  described,  were  seen 
again  this  evening,  nearly  about  the  same  time. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  again  into  a  detail  of 
their  appearances,  as  the  above  description  ap- 
plies in  every  respect  to  what  was  seen  to-night. 

Wednesday^  8th.  —  Nothing  occurred  for  this 
week  past  deserving  of  any  particular  notice  ;  the 
weather  has,  to  our  surprise,  been  much  milder 
than  we  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  month  of 
December,  for  the  thermometer,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  has  seldom  been  lower  than 
9(f,  and  the  average  cold  has  not  been  greater 
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than  20°  below  zero.  What  little  wind  we  have 
had  has  been  generally  from  the  northward ;  but 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  from  this,  that  it  has 
been  more  so  this  month  than  the  last ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  the  reverse  would  be  nearer 
the  truth,  for  it  was  almost  invariably  from  the 
northward  during  the  month  of  November,  I 
omitted  to  mention,  at  the  time  it  happened, 
a  few  nights  ago,  that  the  fox  caught  by  the  Griper 
has  made  his  escape,  owing  to  the  getting  loose 
of  the  chain  with  which  he  was  made  fast.  He 
was  seen  next  morning  close  to  the  ships,  and  the 
mark  of  the  chain  has  been  noticed  on  the  snow, 
at  no  great  distance  off,  several  times  since  ;  but  I 
think  it  is  probable,  unless  he  is  again  entrapped, 
that  he  will  soon  fall  a  prey  to  the  wolves,  as 
he  must  be  so  much  encumbered  with  the  links  he 
has  carried  off  with  him,  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  escape  from  them  should  he  be  pursued,  and 
they  must  also  be  a  great  hindrance  to  him  in 
the  way  of  procuring  his  food.  • 

At  the  time  he  was  caught,  I  said  very  little 
respecting  him,  beyond  a  few  words,  stating  his 
size,  and  general  appearance ;  being  then  in 
hopes  that  I  should,  as  I  remarked  at  the  time, 
be  able  to  give  a  better  description  of  him  at 
some  future   period,   when  his  habits,   &c,  were 

♦  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  mice  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  their  food,  for  we  have  seen  several  of  these 
animals  during  the  winter,  and  their  tracks  are  very  numerous 
on  the  snow.  They  are  perfectly  white,  and  are  rather  larjrer 
than  the  common  mice.  Their  shape  indeed  is  quite  different  for 
they  are  short,  thick,  and  flattish,  and  their  tail  is  not  above 
half  an  inch  in  length. 
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better  known.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  even 
now,  I  can  add  but  slightly  to  what  has  been 
said  of  him  at  the  time  he  was  taken.  He  became 
daily  more  domesticated,  and  was  latterly  so  tame, 
that  a  person  might  handle  him  with  great  free- 
dom, without  running  any  danger  of  being  bitten ; 
he  ate  any  kind  of  food  that  was  offered  to  him,  but 
what  he  chiefly  subsisted  on  was  bread  and  peas. 

Sunday  19th.  — These  ten  days  past  have  been 
as  barren  of  events  worthy  of  notice  as  any  period 
of  equal  length  since  the  commencement  of  the 
winter:  — all  nature  appears,  if  I  may  u^e  the 
expression,  as  if  she  had  gone  to  rest,  for  darkness 
has  spread  her  sable  mantle  over  the  whole  sur- 
rounding scene;  and  the  occasional  bowlings 
of  the  wolves,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind, 
are  the  only  interruptions  to  the  perpetual  silence 
that  reigns  over  these  dreary  regions.  The  plays, 
however,  and  such  other  sources  of  amusement  as 
are  within  our  reach,  liave  hitherto  made  the  time 
pass  very  cheerfully,  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Tuesday,  21st. — This  being  our  shortest  day, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  day  on  which  the 
«un  is  farthest  from  us,  several  of  the  officers  went 
out  on  the  ice  at  noon  with  books  to  determine 
whether  it  was  possible  to  read  by  the  twilight, 
and,  surprising  as  it  may  appear,  yet  we  found 
that  the  smallest  print  could  be  read  by  it.  The 
book  which  I  took  was  a  small  (pocket)  Common 
Prayer-Book,  (which  wa3  the  smallest  print  I  could 
find,)  and,  by  facing  it  towards  the  south,  I  could 
read  it  very  distinctly.     As  the  portion  of  it  that 
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presented  itself  by  chance  on  this  occasion  con* 
tains  a  good  moral  lesson,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
considered  an  idle  or  impious  thing  to  quote 
the  sentence  that  happened  to  be  the  subject  of 
experiment.  It  was  the  first  verse  of  the  forty- 
sixth  Psalm  :  God  is  our  hope  and  strength  :  a  very 
present  lielp  in  trouble.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  said,  I  ought  also  to  mention  that  the  wea- 
ther at  the  time  was  rather  cloudy,  so  that  very 
few  stars  could  be  seen,  and  the  moon's  dedin* 
ation  was  about  ISi*'  S.,  consequently  below  the 
horizon  ;  therefore  the  twilight  was  the  only  source 
from  which  we  could  receive  any  light  at  the  time. 
My  object  in  being  so  minute  in  detailing  this  cir- 
cumstance is  simply  to  give  an  idea  of  the  degree 
or  quantity  of  light  which  we  still  receive  from  the 
sun.  It  must  not  be  understood,  therefore,  that  I 
mention  it  as  any  thing  extraordinary  or  unex«^ 
pected  ;  for  even  if  such  were  my  design,  I  should 
be  only  exposing  my  own  ignorance^  since  it  is 
known  to  every  person  that  the  twilight  does  not 
cease  until  the  sun  is  eighteen  degrees  below  the 
horizon,  or  has  passed  the  imaginary  line  called 
the  crepusculum. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  until  this  time,  that; 
ever  since  we  came  into  this  harbour  we  have  used 
no  other  water  except  that  which  is  obtained  by 
the  melting  of  snow  ;  and  yet  we  have  not  found 
any  of  those  bad  effects  from  it  that  are  mentioned 
by  Captain  James  in  his  disastrous  voyage  in  search 
of  the  north-west  passage  in  the  year  16S1.  He 
says,  that  the  snow-water  made  himself  and  his 
people  so  short-breathed  that  they  could  hardly 
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^speak.  His  precise  words  are,  "  It  made  us  so  short- 
"  breathed  that  we  were  scarce  able  to  speak/' 
What  Captain  James  attributed  to  the  snow-water 
was  most  probably  one  of  the  incipient  symptoms 
of  scurvy,  or  some  other  complaint,  brought  on  by 
the  cold  and  comfortless  situation  in  which  they 
passed  the  winter  in  Hudson  Bay.  I  ought  per- 
haps to  defer,  however,  saying  any  thing  on  this 
subject  until  we  have  got  through  the  winter  our- 
selves, lest  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
prove  that  his  report  was  true;  but  until  then 
I  shall  have  some  doubt  whether  snow-water  does 
produce  that  effect. 

Thursday  J  23rf.  —  The  officers  performed  the 
play  called  "  The  Mayor  of  Garratt'*  this  even- 
ing, and  after  it  a  piece  written  purposely  for  the 
occasion,  by  Mr.  Parry,  called  the  "  North- West 
"  Passage,  or  the  Voyage  Finished/*  I  believe  the 
object  of  this  piece  was  to  point  out  to  the  men 
the  probabiUty  there  was  of  our  accomplishing  the 
discovery  of  the  north-west  passage,  and  the  rewards 
and  honours  that  would  be  heaped  upon  all  on  re- 
turning home,  after  performing  such  an  extraordi- 
nary service.  And,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  it 
appeared  to  answer  remarkably  well  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  thermometer  in  the 
open  air  at  the  time  of  the  performance  was  at  S3% 
and  on  deck,  even  where  the  people  were  sitting, 
it  was  as  low  as  IQ""  during  the  whole  representation; 
but  the  pleasure  they  derived  from  seeing  a  scene 
exhibiting  their  own  character  in  so  favourable  a 
point  of  view,    completely  overcame  any  incon- 
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venience   they  suffered   from   the   state     of   the 
weather. 

Although  it  may  perhaps  to  some  appear  a  fri- 
volous anecdote  what  I  am  about  to  mention,  yet 
I  cannot  help  noticing  it,  as  it  tends  to  show  the 
favourable  reception  with  which  the  dramatic  piece 
in  question  was  received,  and  at  the  same  time 
exhibits  in  a  very  noted  manner  the  misapplication 
of  words  by  men  who  make  use  of  terms  or  ex- 
pressions which  they  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand themselves.  Whilst  the  curtain  was  down 
between  the  first  and  second  acts,  all  the  men  were 
conversing  together,  extolling  the  merits  of  the 
new  play,  when  the  boatswain,  wishing  to  pay  a 
higher  compliment  to  it  than  any  other  person,  said 
that  it  was  much  superior  to  fine  or  excellent  (the 
epithets  of  approbation  used  by  the  seamen); 
that  it  was  "  in  fact,  real  philosophy  !** 

Saturday ^  25th.  —  Notwithstanding  our  seques- 
tered situation,  and  the  climate  in  which  we  were 
situated,  we  spent  Christmas-day  as  happily  as  we 
could  do  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  not  being 
amongst  our  friends.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that 
could  give  us  any  concern,  was  their  not  knowing 
that  we  were  so  comfortable.  As  far  as  meat  and 
drink  were  concerned  in  making  us  so,  we  had 
certainly  every  reason  to  be  contented,  for  we 
fared  most  sumptuously,  had  excellent  roast  beef 
and  venison,  and  plenty  of  good  port  wine,  and 
above  all,  good  health  to  enjoy  these  luxuries.* 

^  The  weather  to-day  was  what  we  are  now  accustomed  to 
call  mild,  the  thermometer  bemg  only  24^;  a  temperature  in 
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Saturday 9  Jantmry  1a7,  1820. -^  The  new  year 
was   ushered   in  without   any   remarkable    event 
to  distinguish  it :   the   cold  has  not,   as  we  ex- 
pected,  been   at  all  severe;  for  the  thermometer 
at  midnight  last  (that  is  at   the  moment  of  the 
commencement  of  the  year  J  was  only  5**.  About  1 1 
o'clock  this  forenoon  a  very  beautiful  halo,  45°  in 
diameter,  was  observed  round  the  moon.    It  was  in- 
tersected by  two  luminous  columns  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  which  crossed  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles over  the  moon's  disc.  The  breadth  of  this  cross, 
or  rather  of  the  columns  that  formed  it,  was  equal 
to  the  moon's  diameter,  in  her  immediate  vicinity  ; 
but,  as  they  receded  from  her,  they  became  nar- 
rower, so  that  at  the  place  wher6  they  touched  the 
halo,  they  had  tapered  to  so  small  a  point  iis  to 
be   scarcely   visible.      In    those    points    of   the 
halo,  where  they  terminated,  were  luminous  spots, 
or  paraselenes  :  the  two  horizontal  ones,  or  those 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  circle  where  the  hori- 
zontal column  of  light  ended,  exhibited  iti^^  the 
prismatic  colours  very  beautifully,    and   each  of 
them  had  a  long  tail  proceeding  from  it,  similav 
to  that  which  I  described  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  mentioning  the  appearance  of  a  phenomenon - 
of  the  same  kind.     The  luminous  spot,  or  parase- 
lene, in  that  part  of  the  halo  immediately  above  the 
moon^  was  of  a  very  faint  colour,  when  compared 
with  the  two  just  mentioned,  and  the  fourth  one. 


a  calm  day  such  as  this  was,  is  not  at  all  inconvenient.  I  had», 
indeed,  as  pleasant  a  walk  to-day,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  at  if 
it  had  been  in  Hyde  Park. 
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that  is  to  say,  if  it  existed,  was  hid  from  us,  owing 
to  its  being  (as  well  as  a  segment  of  the  halo)  below 
the  horizon,  the  moon's  altitude  being  only  about 
18^.  The  halo  itself  was  not  equally  bright  all 
round,  for  in  those  parts  that  were  equidistant,  that 
is  45^  from  the  paraselense,  it  was  of  a  veiy  faint 
colour,  and  from  these  points  towards  the  paraselene 
it  became  gradually  brighter.  Like  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis,  its  intervention  did  not  obstruct  the  light  of 
the  stars  it  chanced  to  pass  over,  for  the  planet 
Mars  happened  to  be  situated  in  the  brightest  part 
of  the  horizontal  luminous  column,  and  yet  ap- 
peared as  bright  as  usual;  its  reddish  colour  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  a  little  increased  in  brilliancy.  This 
halo,  as  well  as  that  described  last  month,  happened 
about  the  time  of  full  moon«  A  hole. was  cut 
through  the  ice  to-day,  to  ascertain  its.  thickness, 
which  was  found  to  be  four  feet  one  inch,  ex- 
clusive of  the  snow  that  was  on  it. 

Sunday  J  2d.  —  Another  halo  was  seen  about  the 
'  moon  this  forenoon,  similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
described  yesterday,  except  that  there  was  a  seg- 
ment of  another  liaJo  touching  its  upper  side. 
The  colour  of  this  segment  was  much  lighter  than 
that  of  the  halo  itself.  The  moon's  altitude  at  the 
time  the  halo  was  seen,  was  17%  consequently  a 
segment  of  it  was,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday,  below 
the  horizon. 

Thursday^  6th.  —  The  officers  performed  the 
farce  called  "  Bon  Ton"  this  evening,  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  perhaps  any  dramatic  piece  had 
ever  been  played  before,  at  least  by  Europeans  j  for 
a  thermometer,  hung  iip  in  front  of  the  stage,  stood 
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at  12° f  and  some  parts  of  the  theatre,  if  I  may  use 
that  word,  must  have  been  considerably  colder, 
as  the  stoves  and  hot  shot  with  which  it  was 
warmed,  were  much  nearer  the  place  where  the 
thermometer  hung  up,  than  the  after-part  of  the 
deck  where  the  people  sat.  The  thermometer 
outside  the  ship  at  the  time  was  only  27*^;  but 
there  happened  to  be  a  fresh  breeze  of  wind,  a 
circumstance  that  rendered  the  cold,  as  I  have 
often  observed,  less  tolerable  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  comparatively  high,  than  we  find  it  in  the 
severest  frost  during  calm  weather. 

Wedfiesdai/f  12th.  —  A  very  noted  instance  of 
this  occurred  indeed  to-day,  for  I  was  out  walking 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  thermometer  was  5V  be- 
low zero,  and,  owing  to  the  weather  being  calm  at 
the  time,  I  felt  no  more  inconvenience  from  it 
than  if  it  had  been  at  zero  in  a  breeze  of  wind.  A 
small  quantity  of  strong  brandy  was  exposed  in  the 
open  air  this  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment. It  had  not  been  above  ten  minutes  on  deck 
when  it  began  to  congeal,  and  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  it  became  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
and  not  unlike  it  indeed  in  appearance.  It  never 
became  harder  than  this,  although  left  on  deck  for 
upwards  of  an  hour ;  it  was  tried  again  in  the 
evening,  and  after  being  exposed  about  an  hour 
longer  to  the  same  temperature,  we  found  the  only 
difference  produced  was,  that  it  became  dryer^ 
being  in  consistence  and  appearance  somewhat  like 
moist  brown  sugar.  The  freezing  did  not  appear 
to  alter  either  its  taste,  or  strength,  in  the  least ; 
we  tasted  it  in  its  frozen  state,  without  suffering 
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any  inconvenience  from  it,  except  a  little  smarting 
of  the  tongue. 

Saturday^  15th.  —  Between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  this  evening,  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  seen 
forming  a  beautiful  arch,  coincident  with  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  and  extending  from  the  southern 
horizon,.across  the  zenith  to  the  northern  horizon. 
After  remaining  stationary  and  of  this  shape  for 
about  ten  minutes,  it  then  formed  an  ellipsis  of 
great  extent,  whose  transverse  diameter  was  also 
parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  it,  and  in  such  a  position  that 
the  west  side  of  the  ellipsis  reached  the  zenith.  It 
remained  of  this  form  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  assumed  a  variety  of  shapes,  which  were  con- 
stantly varying,  being  chiefly  stiooting  in  streams 
from  the  southern  horizon  towards  the  zenith. 

Wednesday  J  19  th.  —  One  of' our  dogs  had  a 
severe  fight  with  a  wolf  this  morning,  at  the 
distance  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  ships ;  it  was  so  early  in  the 
morning,  however,  that  they  were  not  seen 
at  the  time,  but  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the 
place  where  the  conflict  happened,  was  readily 
found  out,  from  the  blood  and  tufls  of  hair  left 
on  the  snow.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  was  beat :  I  think,  indeed,  that  they  parted 
by  mutual  consent,  for  both,  must  have  suf- 
fered considerably :  there  is  certainly  no  question 
about  what  the  dog  has  sustained,  as  we  have  ex- 
amined the  extent  of  the  damage,  which  is  a  severe 
laceration  of  the  integuments  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
fore-part  of  the  throat :  there  appears,  indeed,  to  be 
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a  piece  taken  out  of  that  part  of  the  neck  over  the 
root  of  the  tongue.  Although  we  have  not  ac- 
tually seen  the  v^rounds  of  the  v^rolf,  yet  there 
are  two  or  three  circumstances  which  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  he  suffered  at  least  as  much  as  the 
dog :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  dog  is  a  very 
powerful  one,  and  certainly  much  superior  in  point 
of  strength  to  his  enemy ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  at  a  place, 
where  the  latter  animal  had  lain  dowuj  about  a 
mile  from  the  ships,  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  he  had  received  some  serious  wounds,  since 
the  blood  was  not  staunched  afler  having  gone  that 
distance  and  in  such  weather.  We  were  some- 
what at  loss  at  first,  when  the  dog  came  on  board, 
to  know  what  animal  he  had  been  fighting  with  ; 
for  we  had  no  reason  to  think  that  it  had  been  with 
a  wolf,  since  a  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Griper  has  been  seen  frequently  with  one  of 
that  species,  which  has  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
within  sight  of  the  ships  for  several  days  past ;  in- 
deed, the  dog  in  question  had  been  away  the  greatest 
part  of  last  night  and  this  morning,  as  we  suppose, 
with  a  wolf.  The  only  way  therefore  in  which  I  can 
account  for  the  favourable  reception  with  which  one 
dog  has  been  received,  whilst  another  has  been  so 
roughly  used,  is,  that  the  latter  may  have  fallen  in 
with  a  male  wolf,  at  the  same  time  that  the  former 
may  have  been  paying  his  court  to  the  female; 
besides,  the  Griper's  dog  is  mostly  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  wolves  themselves,  and  might  there- 
fore very  possibly  be  mistaken  by  them  for  one  of 
their    own  kind;    but  our  dog,  being   perfectly 
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• 

blacky  could  not  be  easily  taken  for  an  animal  of 
the  same  sort.  I  mention  these  circumstances, 
however,  as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  aui 
free  to  confess  to  the  charge  that  I  have 
said  more  about  the  subject  altogether  than  it 
deserved. 

Thursday^  February  3d.  —  Nothing  of  any  im- 
portance occurred  for  this  fortnight  past ;  the 
weather  has  been  for  nearly  all  the  time  more 
boisterous  than  we  usually  had  it  during  the 
first  part  of  the  winter :  the  thermometer  has  there- 
fore never  been  very  low  j  for,  from  the  20th  of  last 
month,  until  two  o'clock  this  afternoon,  it  had 
never  been  under  40"^ ;  this  evening  however 
it  came  on  a  calm,  and  before  midnight  it , 
fell  as  low  as  44°.  For  some  days  past  we  have 
had  so  much  light  about  noon,  that  both  officers 
and  men  generally  went  to  the  mast-head  to  look 
out  for  the  sun  ;  for  although  we  were  perfecdy 
aware  of  the  time  on  which  it  should  re-appear, 
according  to  its  declination,  yet  as  the  Dutch 
navigator,  Barentz,  saw  it  at  Nova  Zembla  several 
days  before  it  ought  to  have  been  seen,  in  the  lati- 
tude in  which  he  wintered,  we  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  whatever  effect  refraction  might  have 
there,  the  same  might  be  expected  to  take  place 
here.  Notwithstanding  our  vigilance,  we  always 
found,  however,  that  although  it  must  have  been 
very  nigh  the  horizon  for  some  days  past,  it 
neyer   appeared  above  it  until  to-day.  •     As  the 

*  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  although  we  have 
not  seen  the  sun  so  long  before  the  time  calculated  as 
Barentz  did>  yet  that  its  re-appearance  to-day  is  three  days 
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forenoon  was  very  fine  and  clear,  we  made  sure  of 
seeing  it ;  several  of  us  were  therefore  in  the  main- 
top about  half  past  eleven,  to  welcome  its  return, 
and  at  twelve,  or  rather  a  few  minutes  after,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  glorious  luminary 
again,  after  an  absence  of  ninety-two  days.  It  is 
more  easy  to  conceive  than  describe  the  pleasure 
that  every  person  felt  on  this  occasion,  at  once  more 
seeing  that  heavenly  agent,  which  is  to  set  us  free 
from  confinement.  But  I  consider,  that  to  do  jus- 
tice to  this  subject,  and  to  the  sensations  excited 
by  so  sublime  and  jOyfiil  a  sight,  would  require  my 
entering  into  rhapsodies,  more  suitable  to  the  effu- 
sions of  a  poetical  imagination,  than  the  unadorned 
language  of  a  plain  narrator;  I  shall  therefore 
avoid  saying  any  thing  more  about  the  matter. 
During  the  time  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  *, 
a  vertical  column  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  extended 
from  it  towards  the  zenith ;  the  colour  was 
most  brilliant  near  the  sun,  and  diminished  gradu- 
ally as  it  went  upwards^   It  was  observed  also,  that 


sooner  than  it  ought  to  be  seen  in  this  latitude,  according  to  its 
declination ;  but  when  we  consider  the  density  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  these  regions,  and  consequently  its  increased  refractive 
power,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  expect  to  find  that  the  sun  would  be  visible  some  time 
before  it  got  within  90°  of  us,  after  allowing  for  the  ordinary 
refraction. 

*  There  was  a  little  thin  haze  in  the  horizon,  so  that  the  sun's 
disc  was  not  well  defined ;  from  this  circumstance  one  or  two 
persons  who  were  inclined  to  be  sceptical,  even  doubted  the 
sun*s  being  above  the  horizon  at  all ;  but  characters  of  this  sort 
will  always  assert  themselves  in  subjects  that  admit  of  a  doubt. 
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it  was  not  always  of  the  same  brilliancy,  but  that  it 
twinkled  so  that  the  upper  part  of  it  vanished 
altogether  for  a  moment ;  it  then  instantaneously 
brightened  up  as  splendidly  as  before ;  this  twink- 
ling w;ent  on  in  quick  succession,  during  the  whole 
time  the  column  appeared.  Its  breadth  was  about 
equal  to  the  sun's  diameter,  and  its  lieight,  or 
altitude,  when  in  its  greatest  splendour,  was  be- 
tween four  and  five  degrees. 

Friday  J  1 1  /A.  — ^  The  dog  belonging  to  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Griper,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned some  time  ago,  as  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  visits  to  the  wolves,  or  at  all  events  on 
being  on  very  familiar  terms  with  them,  has  been 
missing  since  the  2d  inst.  He  was  supposed,  for 
the  first  day  or  two,  to  have  remained  only  a  little 
longer  than  usual  to  gratify  his  propensities, 
and  that,  after  his  desires  had  been  satiated,  cold 
and  hunger  would  induce  him  to  return.  But  the 
length  of  time  that  he  has  now  been  away,  leaves,  I 
think,  very  little  hope  that  we  shall  see  him  any  more. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  wolves  decoyed  him 
into  one  of  their  dens,  and  there  destroyed  him ; 
some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  he  lost  his  way 
in  returning  to  the  ships,  and  ultimately  perished 
by  the  cold  ;  but  as  it  is  a  subject  not  worthy  of 
any  great  speculation,  I  shall  leave  it  in  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  when  the  snow 
melts  in  the  spring,  we  may -fall  in  with  som« 
remains  of  him  that  will  tend  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  lost.  The  weather  to-day,  and  for 
some  dayspast, has  been  very  fine;  from  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  there  is 
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generally  a  zone  or  belt,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
all  about  the  horizon,  from  the  S.  £•  round  by 
north  to  the  S.  W*  The  breadth  of  this  ring  is 
from  four  to  five  degrees  ;  it  is  brightest  near  the 
horizon,  and  its  colour  diminishes  gradually 
towards  its  upper  edge,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
pale  yellow.  The  colour  of  the  sky  above  this 
belt  is  of  the  finest  blue,  which  increases  gradually 
in  intensity,  or  darkness,  towards  the  zenith. 
The  Aurora  Borealis  has  been  seen  for  some  nights 
past,  but  never  very  brilliant ;  the  electrometer 
has  been  tried,  but  it  was  not  afiected  by  it,  nor 
has  any  effect  been  produced  by  it  on  the  most 
sensible  of  our  azimuth-compasses. 

Monday  J  14/A.  —  The  thermometer  this  after- 
noon fell  to  S***  below  zero,  which  is  the  greatest 
cold  that  we  have  yet  registered,  or  indeed  that 
we  have  any  well  authenticated  account  of  any 
one  else  having  registered.  *  The  weather  at  the 
time  was  perfectly  calm,  and  although  certainly 
cold,  it  was  so  far  from  being  intolerably  so,  that 
we  walked  about  in  the  open  air  without  any 
inconvenience,  and  without  any  additional  clothing 
more  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  wear 
throughout  the  winter.  I  am  of  opinion,  indeed, 
that  a  n\uch  greater  degree  of  cold  might  be  en- 
dured in  calm  weather  without  suffering  any  bad 
effect  from  it,  for  the  feelings  does  not  appear  by 

*  M.  Haiiy  indeed  mentions  that  it  is  recorded  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Petersburg,  that  a  temperature  of 
57°  below  zero  had  been  registered  once  in  some  part  of 
Siberia. 
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any  means  to  be  so  sensible  after  the  thermometer 
has  fallen  to  between  30®  or  40®  below  zero. 

We  had  a  good  instance  to-day  of  the  effect  that 
different  colours  have  in  reflecting  heat,  for  the 
piece  of  board  on  which  the  thermometers  were 
suspended  had  one  side  of  it  painted  black,  and 
the  other  side  white,  that  is  of  the  colour  of  tlie 
wood  itself,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  ther- 
mometer suspended  on  the  black  side,  never 
fell  lower  than  5Q°y  while  the  one  that  hung 
on  the  white  side  of  the  board  stood  at  54®.  •  1 
remarked  also  at  this  time  that  the  smoke 
from  the  ships  rose  quite  perpendicularly,  (there 
being  no  wind  at  the  time,)  so  that  a  low  tem- 
perature alone  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  phenomenon  of  smoke  falling  to  the 
ground  as  some  have  observed,  but  which  I  must 
confess  I  have  never  seen  myself,  although  I  have 
frequently,  during  this  winter,  looked  out  for  it. 
I  have  observed,  indeed,  two  or  three  times, 
that  the  vapour  from  the  coppers,  when  they 
were  melting  snow,  condensed,  and  fell  immediate- 
ly it  came  into  the  open  air ;  but  this  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  nor  could  indeed  any  thing*  else  be 
expected  than  that  aqueous  vapour  would,  on 
coming  into  a  temperature  of  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  below  zero,  immediately  condense,  and 
consequently  fall. 

Tiiesday^  15th.  —  At  six  o'clock  this  morning 

*  As  the  piece  of  board  on  which  they  (thermometers)  were 
suspended,  was  set  up  on  the  ice  at  a  considerable  distance, 
(perhaps  from  80  to  90  yards)  from  the  ship,  we  are  certain 
that  this  difference  could  not  be  caused  by  any  locality,  or 
substance  that  was  near  it. 
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the  thermometer  was  as  low  as  55^ j  but  a  light 
breeze  having  sprung  up  shortly  after,  it  soon  rose 
to  50°.  As  I  considered  this  day  to  be  one  of  the 
coldest  that  we  are  likely  to  have  this  winter,  I 
made  an  experiment,  which,  although  trivial,  de^ 
serves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  exemplifies  in  a  very 
simple  manner  the  rapidity  with  which  water  is 
frozen  in  such  a  temperature  as  we  have  had. 
The  experiment  in  question  was  thus  made:  I 
took  a  quart  bottle,  full  of  fresh  water  to  the  main- 
top, aiTd  there  poured  it  through  a  small  cullendar, 
when  it  was  found  that  by  the  time  the  drops  of 
water  had  fallen  to  the  roofing  over  the  ship,  they 
had  congealed  into  irregular  spherical  masses. 
The  height  between  the  main-top  and  the  place 
on  which  they  fell  was  40  feet  8  inches.  • 

Thursday^  Vjih.  —  The  thermometer  in  my 
cabin  last  night  was  as  low  as  10"^,  and  the  average 
height  of  it  there  for  these  ten  days  *past  has  been 
from  15*^  to  20®  ;  in  the  day  time,  indeed,  it  some^ 
times  rises  to  24°,  but  seldom  above  that. 

Thursday^  24fth.  —  Nothing  of  any  importance 
occurred  for  this  week  past ;  but  an  event  took 
place  to-day  of  rather  an  unpleasant  nature.  At 
a  quarter  past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the  house  on 

*  I  ought  to  mention,  however,  that  the  water  did  not  fall 
quite  peq>endicularly,  owing  to  a  light  air  of  wind  that  existed 
at  the  time ;  consequently  it  must  have  occupied  more  time  in 
falling  than  a  body  moving  freely  would  take  in  describing  the 
same  space ;  for  according  to  the  rule,  that,  *'  the  spaces 
described  by  a  body  falling,  ihcrease  as  the  squares  of  the  time 
increase,"  it  would  appear  that  the  water  in  question  froze  in 
less  than  two  seconds. 

N 
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shore  was  observed  to  be  on  fire ;  every  person  ran 
immediately  to  put  it  out ;  but  the  mats  with  which 
the  inside  of  it  was  lined  were  so  dry,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  extinguish  it,  or  rather  to 
smother  it,  for,  as  we  had  no  water,  the  only  thing 
that  we  could  substitute  was  snow,  which  was 
thrown  on  it  in  great  abundance,  but  with  very 
little  effect  j  as  notwithstanding  the  violence 
of  the  fire,  it  melted  very  little  of  the  snow.  But 
although  it  did  not  extinguish  the  flames,  it  an- 
swered another  purpose,  ^most  equally  beneficial, 
for  by  covering  the  different  astronomical  instru- 
ments, &c.,  they  were  secured  from  the  fire,  and 
after  this  important  point  had  been  accomplished, 
the  roofing  was  puUed  off,  and  in  a  few  mmutcs 
after  the  whole  was  extinguished.  When  the 
wreck  was  cleared,  it  was  found  that  very  little 
damage  had  been  done  to  any  of  the  instruments ; 
the  astronomical  clocks,  which  were  the  most 
valuable  articles  there,  were  fortunately  in  the 
cases  as  they  were  landed,  which  saved  them 
completely.  A  repeating  circle  was  the  only 
instrument  of  any  importance  that  was  injured; 
and  all  the  damage  it  sustained  was  its  leveb 
having  got  broken,  most  probably  by  the  boil- 
ing of  the  spirits  which  they  contained.  A  pair 
of  mountain  barometers,  and  two  or  three  thermo- 
meters, were,  I  understand,  destroyed,  together 
with  several  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  (that 
had  been  taken  there  to  get  washed,)  and 
three  or  four  fowling-pieces,  that  had  been  there 
undergoing  some  repair :  these  had  their  stocks 
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very  much  disfigured,  and  one  or  two  of  them  ren- 
dered unserviceable  altogether;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  much  less  damage  was  done  than  we 
had  at  one  time  reason  to  expect,  for  the  con- 
flagration when  the  roofing  was  taking  off,  gave 
little  hopes  of  any  thing  being  saved.  Consider- 
able as  the  fire  was,  its  influence  or  heat  extended 
bnt  a  very  little  way,  for  several  of  the  oflicers  and 
men  were  frost-bitten.  The  two  men  in  particular, 
who  were  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  accident 
commenced,  suffered  very  severely;  one  of  themt 
indeed,  is  in  great  danger  of  losing  some  of  his 
fingers,  for,  notwithstanding  every  effort  was,  and 
is  still  making  to  restore  them  to  life,  most  of  them 
are,  as  yet,  without  the  least  sensation.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  state  they  were  in  when  he 
came  on  board,  from  the  circumstance  that  when 
they  were  immersed  in  a  small  tub  of  cold  'water 
for  the  purpose  of  thawing  them,  the  cold  they 
communicated  to  the  water  was  so  great  that  a 
thin  film  of  ice  was  immediately  formed  on  its  sur- 
face. This  may  appear  to  some  to  be  so  extraor- 
dinary, as  to  be  almost  incredible,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  should  be  apt  to  disbelieve  it  also, 
had  I  not  been  an  eye-witness  of  it  myself; 
but  this  was  certainly  one  of  the  coldest  days  I 
ever  experienced,  for  it  blew  very  fresh,  and  the 
thermometer  was  at  the  time  we  were  out  at  43* 
below  zero.  What  therefore  must  be  the  effect  of 
siuch  a  cold  on  a  man  having  his  bare  hands  ex- 
posed to  it  for  an  hour,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
man  in  question  ?  The  way  in  which  the  fire  broke 
out  at  first,  was  from  some  clothes  which  were  hung 
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lip  close  to  the  stove  having  caught  fire,  and 
communicated  immediately  to  the  dry  mats  with 
which  the  inside  of  the  house  was  lined. 

Monday^  USth.  —  We  had  a  portion  of  the  2d, 
19th,  and  22d  articles  of  war  read  on  the  quarter- 
deck to-day,  and  after  that  a  long  order  relating 
chiefly  to  some  difference  between  two  of  the  offi- 
cers some  days  ago. 

Wednesday^  March  8th. — Nothing  has  occurred 
for  this  week  past  deserving  of  particular  notice, 
except  haloes  and  parhelia,  which  have  been  seen  at 
different  times  round  the  sun ;  their  usual  distance, 
or  I  may  say,  indeed,  their  almost  invariable  dis- 
tance from  it  is  about  22^"" }  ^though  from  their 
edge   being   sometimes  but  badly  defined,   it  is 
found  occasionally  to  be  a  few  minutes,  and  some- 
times even  a  degree  less.  The  most  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon of  this  kind  that  I  have  yet  seen  was  ob- 
served this  afternoon ;  the  parhelia  were  so  bright, 
that  had  the  sun  not  been  in  sight,  either  of  theni 
(for  there  were  two)  might  be  supposed  to  be  the 
real  one  behind  a  thin  cloud.     They  were  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  at  the  usual  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  situated  so  that  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
one  to  the  other  would  pass  through  that  luminary. 
The  side  that  was  nearest  to  it  was  of  a  bright 
reddish   colour,   which   vanished    gradually  into 
orange,  and  that  again  into  yellow ;  but  instead  of 
the   rest  of   the  prismatic  colours  following,  as 
usual,  in  succession,  the  next  colour  was  a  very 
brilliant  white,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
parhelia.     The  halo  was  also  very  beautiful,  and 
presented  all  the  prismatic  colours  faintly. 

18 
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The  weather,  for  two  or  three  days  past,  has 
been  much  finer  than  we  have  had  it  since  the 
commencement  of  the  winter,  and  the  thermometer 
was  for  some  hours  yesterday,  and  the  day  before, 
above  zero :  at  two  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
wKen  placed  in  the  sun  under  the  stem  of  the 
ship,  it  rose  to  35. 

Tuesday^  14/A.  — One  of  the  men  who  was  frost- 
bitten when  the  house  was  burnt  a  foitnight  ago, 
had  parts  of  three  fingere  of  the  left,  and  two  of 
the  right  hand  amputated  to-day,  in  consequence 
of  what  he  then  experienced,  having  destroyed 
life  in  the  joints  that'  were  removed.  Whatever 
the  process  is  that  destroys  vitality  by  means  of 
cold,  its  effects  on  the  parts  that  are  destroyed  are 
very  different  from  what  is' produced  by  sphacelus, 
or  mortification  of  any  other  kind,  that  I  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  seen ;  for  neither  the  size,  nor  the 
texture  of  the  parts  in  question,  were  in  the  least 
altered,  except  that  the  skin  and  n^ls  came  off  a 
few  days  ago. 

The  destruction  or  rather  the  detachment  of  the 
skin,  has  almost  invariably  taken  place  in  every 
case  of  frost-bite  that  has  occurred  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter.  Respecting  the  mode  of  treat* 
ingthe  casually,  although  our  practice  has  been  very 
considerable,  I  am  not  aware  that  we  can  throw 
any  additional  light  on  the  subject.  Friction,  with 
snow  at  first,  and  afterwards  immersion  in  cold 
water,  until  sensation  is  restored,  appear  to  be  the 
best  means  to  begin  with;  and  when  cold 
applications  did  not  subdue  in  a  short  time 
the    inflammation  that  occurred,    1    always    olu 
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served   that  cataplasms  were  the  most  efficacious 
remedies. 

Thursday^  I6th.  —  The  weather^  for  these  ten 
days  past,  has  been,  generally  speaking,  very 
windy,  which  we  attribute,  as  is  custommry,  to 
the  approach  of  the  equinox.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  still  keeps  very  low,  for  the  thermometer, 
to-day,  at  noon,  in  the  ^hade,  was  21^  below  zero; 
whilst,  in  the  sun,  at  the  same  time,  it  rose  to 
29^^  making  the  extraordinary  difference  of  50^ 
between  the  sun  and  the  shade.  The  officers  per- 
formed this  evening  the  last  play  that  is  intended 
to  be  acted  this  season  ;  and  after  it,  wais  spoken  a 
very  appropriate  epilogue,  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Mr.  Wakeham. 

Monday  J  QOth.  —  A  large  white  bird  was  seen  to- 
day by  two  of  our  men,  who  were  on  shore ;  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  it  was  an  owl ;  but  the 
men  themselves  think  that  it  was  a  glaucous  guU, 
or  burgomaster  as  they  call  it ;  and  as  one  of  those 
who  saw  it  has  been  often  in  Greenland,  and  con- 
sequently must  have  frequently  seen  these  birds, 
some  deference  is  certainly  due  to  his  opinioiif 
however  much  we  may  be  surprised  at  finding  a 
bird  of  this  kind  in  these  regions  so  early. 

Thursday  J  23d.  — A  bole  was  made  to-day 
through  the  ice,  about  a  cable's  le^igth  from  the 
bhip,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  thickness, 
which  was  found  to  be  six  feet  six  inches,  exclu- 
sive of  six  or  seven  inches  of  snow  that  lay  oa  its 
surface.  Although  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
still  much  below  the  freezing  point,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, I  think,  that   the  ice   will    not   increase 
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much  more  in  thickness  this  season,  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  is  now  very  perceptible  from 
noon  until  two  o'clock. 

Monday^  27/A.  —  Tiie  people  have  been  em- 
ployed for  some  days  past,  in  bringing  stones  down 
from  the  hills  to  the  beach  for  ballast.  This  way 
of  employing  them  happens  to  come  very  oppor- 
tunely, for  some  cases  of  scurvy  have  lately  made 
their  appearance  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  since 
the  weather  now  permits  of  their  being  employed  in 
the  open  air,  the  disease  will  be  prevented  from 
spreading  any  farther.  We  found  a  fox  to-day 
(dead)  in  one  of  the  traps  that  were  out ;  he  is 
about  the  same  size,  and  in  every  respect  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  one  caught  l)y  the  Griper  in 
the  winter  time.  The  weather,  although  fine,  still 
keeps  cold ;  *  for  the  thermometer,  at  four  o'clock 
this  morning,  was  as  low  as  SS  below  zero,  and  for 
some  days  past  it  has  not,  at  any  time  of  the  day, 
been  higher  than  18^. 

'  Saturday^  April  1st. — Paucity  of  events  induces 
people  sometimes  to  record  things  that  are 
rather  trivial,  and  of  this  description,  I  have  no 
doubt  many  would  consider  the  following  cir- 
cumstance ;  but  as  it  throws  some  light  on 
a  point  that  lay  in  obscurity,  I  shall  insert  it. 
What  I  allude  to  is  a  stone  that  was  found 
to-day  about  three  miles  inland  from  the  ship; 
having  the  letter  P  cut  on  it.  As  we  had 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  ho  civilized  person 
had  ever  been  on  this  islatid  before  ourselves, 
and  as  but  few  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  m 
1^^  direetidii  where  the  stone  was  f6andf  it  excilML 
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enough  of  curiosity  to  cause  an  enquiry  to  be 
made,  if  any  person  in  either  ship  had  cut  the 
letter  in  question  ;  when-  it  was  found,  that  one  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  Griper,  who  was  of  the 
party  that  lost  their  way  in  the  month  of  September 
last,  recollected  his  having,  during  the  time  they 
were  awav,  cut  the  letter  P,  which  is  the  first  of 
his  name  (viz,  Peter  Fisher),  on  a  stone,  whilst  he 
was  sitting  down]  resting^  himself.  From  this 
it  would  appear,  that  the  party  in  question, 
instead  of  proceeding,  as  some  of  them  thought, 
a  great  way  inland,  must  have'  gone  to  the 
eastward,  no  great  way  from  the  coast,  for  the 
distance  between  the  place  where  the  stone 
was  picked  up,  and  where  the  ships  then  lay,  is 
upwards  of  twenty  miles,  so  that  their  going  and 
returning  over  that  space  would  occupy  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  they  were  away. 

Wednesday^  5th.  —  The  weather  to-day,  and  for 
some  days  past,  has  been  remarkably  fine  :  the 
thermometer  in  the  sun  this  afternoon  rose  as  high 
as  46^  ;  in  the  shade,  however,  it  still  keeps  low; 
at  four  o'clock  this  morning  it  was  24^  belovy^  zero, 
and  even  at  noon  it  was  12^ 

In  speaking  of  the  scurvy  having  made  its  ap- 
pearance last  month,  I  omitted  to  mention  that 
several  cases  of  it  occurred  also  in  the  Griper  about 
the  same  time,  one  or  two  of  them  with  symptoms 
rather  more  unfavourable  than  any  we  had  here. 
In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  their  having  a  greater 
proportion  of  cases  than  we  had,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  remove  the  men's  bed-placeS;,  and  to 
substitute  hammocks  for  them,  as  it  was  supposed 
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that  the  dampness  occasioned  by  the  steam  of  their 
victuals,  and  breath,  &c.  condensing  in  their  bed- 
places,  from  the  smallness  of  their  deck,  had  been 
conducive  to  the  increase  of  the  disease.  What 
share  of  influence  this  alteration  has  had  in  pro- 
ducing the  favourable  change  that  has  since  taken 
place,  I  will  not  venture  to  assert ;  but  I  have 
pleasure  in  stating,  that  all  those  who  were  ill  in 
both  ships  are  now  recovering  fast  j  and,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  are  all  quite 
well.* 

Sunday^  9th.  —  Haloes  and  parhelia  have  beeii 
visible  at  different  times  since  the  beginning  of  this 
month  ;  but  as  none  of  them  differed  in  any  way 
from  those  that  have  been  already  described,  I  have 
omitted  saying  any  thing  about  them.  One  was 
seen  to-day,  however,  which  differed  very  mate- 
rially from  any  hitherto  spoken  of.  It  first  ap- 
peared at  noon,  and  continued  visible  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  exhibited  the  greatest 
display  of  colours  about  one  o'clock.  It  consisted 
of  one  complete  halo,  45^  in  diameter,  and  seg- 
ments of  several  other  haloes ;  the  most  perfect 
of  them  was  immediately  above  it,  where  their 
peripheries  touched  :  the  other  segments  were  one 
on  each  side  of  the  halo,  not  unlike  parts  of  a 
rainbow  resting  on  the  horizon  -,  and  two  above  it, 
that  is,  between  it  and  the  zenith.  Besides  these, 
there  was  another  complete  ring,  of  a  pale  white  co- 
lour, which  went  right  round  the  sky,  parallel  with 
the  horizon,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the 

♦  Their  speedy  recovery  on  board  of  us*,  may  be  attributed 
in  a  great  measure  to  some  mustard  and  cress,  which  Mr.  Parry 
lookx  great  pains  to  grow  in  his  cabin  for  them. 
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sun's  altitude.  Where  this  ring  or  circle  cut  the  halo, 
there  were  two  parhelia,  and  another  close  to  the 
horizon,  directly  under  the  sun ;  this  was  by  far  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  parhelia,  being  exactly  like  the 
sun  slightly  obscured  by  a  thin  cloud  at  its  rising  or 
setting.  With  respect  to  the  colours  of  the  other 
parhelia  and  haloes,  I  may  say  of  them  in  general, 
that  they  were  prismatic,  and  showed  more  or 
less  to  advantage,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather :  when  there  was  a  little  snow  falling,  as 
was  frequently  the  case  during  the  day,  the  dif- 
ferent colours  shone  with  the  greatest  splendour. 
I  have  always  observed,  indeed,  when  these  haloes 
or  parhelia  are  seen,  that  there  is  a  little  snow 
felling,  or  rather  small  yncuke^  or  fine  crystals  of 
ice* 

JFWddry,*14/A.  — One  of  our  dogs,  which  had 
been  with  a  wolf  for  these  three  days  past,  re- 
turned to  the  ship  this  morning,  without  having 
suffered  any  injury  from  its  ravenous  companion, 
which  we  suspect  to  be  a  she-wolf,  from  the  in- 
timacy that  appeared  to  subsist  between  them.  On 
Wednesday,  a  party  of  us  were  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  them,  when  another  dog  wUch  we  had 
with  us  ran  up  to  them }  but  he  appeared  to  be 
a  very  unwelcome  visitor,  for  s^e  gave  him  a  few 
rough  shakes,  which  soon  sent  him  back  howEng. 
She  was  about  the  size  of  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
and  not  unlike'one  in  shape,  only  that  her  tail  was 
longer,  for  it  reached  the  ground.  The  weadier 
is  fine  and  clear ;  but,  considering  the  adtaiictd 
state  of  the  season,  it  is  much  colder  than  we  anti- 
cipated having  it  at  this  time  ^  the  thennometer 
has  been  for  several  nights  post  as  low  as  SO* }  aad 
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the  average  temperature  throughout  the  whole 
day  is  20^  below  zero. 

Thursday^  20/A.  —  There  has  beea  a  consider- 
able fall  of  snow  to-day  ;  and  it  descended  in 
flakes,  different  firom  any  that  we  have  seen 
since  last  summer ;  for  what  fell  during  the  winter, 
used  always  to  be  something  like  flne  powder* 
The  weather,  since  this  fall  of  snow,  has  become 
much  milder  than  it  was  before ;  this  afternoon 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  as  high  as  4if 
abovq  zero,  the  wind  at  the  time  being  from  the 
southward  and  eastward,  which  we  always  find  to 
be  the  warmest  wind.*^ 

Wednesday^  26th.  —  The  weather  continues  |to 
improve  ;  the  snow  that  was  on  the  roofing  of  the 
ships  all  melted  off  to-day  ;  and  on  shore,  where 
the  black  turf  appears  through  that  covering,  the 
edge  of  it  has  dissolved  a  little ;  and  the  plants 
that  are  exposed  in  these  places,  are  already 
beginning  to  bud.  The  ground,  however,  is  more 
generally  clothed  with  snow,  than  it  has  been 
since  the  beginning  of  the  winter ;  for  that  which 
fell  lately  has  been,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
moister  than  heretofore,  so  that  it  has  not  blown 
off  as  it  used  to  do.  The  wolf  has  been  frequently 
seen  of  late,  and  the  dog  I  have  before-men« 
tioned  continues  to  pay  her  his  visits:  he  gene- 
rally, indeed,  remains  with  her  for  two  or  three  days 

*  It  is  only  within  this  month  past,  however,  that  we  have 
found  that  the  S.  £.  wind  has  been  wanner  than  any  other ; 
for  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  remarked  during  the  winter 
that  we  found  no  difference  in  point  of  warmth  from  whatever 
direction  the  wind  was. 
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at  a  time.  They  generally  keep  within  sight 
of  the  ships ;  but  she  is  so  wary,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  within  gun-shot  of  her;  and 
the  traps  we  have  are  too  small  to  hold  her,  — 
for  some  animal»  which  we  suppose  to  be  a  wolf^ 
has  been  in  them  once  or  twice,  but  yet  managed 
to  get  away. 

They  have,  within  these  few  days  past,  been 
surveying  the  provisions,  fuel,  and  stores  of  the 
Grriper;  but  as  they  have  not  finished,  the 
report  of  survey  is  not  yet  made  out*  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  the  frost  has  done  some  da- 
mage to  their  lemon-juice,  by  bursting  many  of  the 
bottles.  This,  indeed,  is  a  thing  that  has  occurred 
to  our  own,  and  with  which  we  have  been  ac- 
quainted for  a  long  time  past ;  for,  in  many  of  the 
lemon-juice  cases  that  were  opened  during  the 
winter,  several  bottles  were  found  broken. 

Thursday y  May  4fth. — An  order  has  been  issued 
to-day,  stating  that  the  officers  and  men  of  both 
ships  are,  on  Uie  8th  instant,  to  be  reduced  to  Iwo- 
thirds'  allowance  of  all  sorts  of  provisions,  except 
•*  meat,  and  sugar  for  cocoa."  Whether  this  ire- 
gulation  is  in  consequence  of  any  deficiency  that 
has  been  found  by  the  late  survey  or  not,  I  am 
unable  to  sdy,  as  the  order  did  not  state  the 
cause ;  but  certainly  there  must  be  good  reasons 
for  adopting  such  a  measure,  particularly  at  this 
time,  when  active  employment  is  about  to  com- 
mence. The  weather  is  now  improving  daily ; 
the  thermometer,  about  midnight,  generally  falls 
as  low  as  zero,  but  during  the  day  it  is,  for  the 
most  part  of  the  time,  from  10°  to  l^''  above  it ; 
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and  on  the  30th  of  last  month  it  rose  to  32% 
which  is  the  greatest  heat  that  we  have  experi- 
enced since  we  came  to  Winter  Harbour. 

The  people  have  been  employed,  during  these 
two  days  past,  in  clearing  away  the  snow  that  was 
banked  up  against  the  ship's  sides  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  winter ;  and,  after  it  is  cleared  ofi; 
it  is  intended  to  cut  the  ice  round  the  ship,  as  it 
is  not  considered  safe  to  put  ballast  into  her  whilst 
fast  in  the  ice. 

In  that  part  where  they  have  cleared  away  the 
snow,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  the 
ice  has  not  increased  in  thickness  from  its  upper 
surface  during  the  winter  ;  since  the  surface  of  the 
ice  on  the  channel  that  they  used  to  cut  round 
the  ship  was  exactly  in  the  same  position,  with 
respect  to  her  sides,  as  when  they  left  off  cutting 
it;. and  the  ice  on  the  edge  or  bank  of  this 
channel  was  a  few  inches  higher,  exactly  a$ 
it  was  before  it  was  covered  with  snow.  My 
reason  for  mentioning  this  circumstance,  is,  be<- 
cause  an  opinion  was  some  time  ago  .entertained 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  floe-ice  was  formed 
by  the  snow  Which  fell  upon  it,  consolidating  on 
its  surface ;  and,  certainly,  there  wa$  very  good 
foundation  for  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  as 
the  water  obtained  from  the  floe-ice,  when  dis* 
solved,  we  never  found  to  be  any  more  than 
slightly  brackish,  and  that  which  we  found  in  the 
pools  on  its  surface  was  so  fresh,  that  we  used  to 
water  the  ship  from  them.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  the  foregoing  circumstance,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  adduced,  if  necessary,  that 
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the  ice  is  formed  from  the  water,  and  not  from 
the  snow,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
latter  adds  very  materially  to  the  thickness  of  the 
floes.  Since  the  first  of  this  month,  the  sun  has 
been  seen  above  the  hills  at  midnight,  so  that  we 
have  now  lost  the  natural  distinction  of  day  and 
night ;  however,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I 
shall  continue  to  use  these  terms. 

Wednesday  J  10  th.  —  Nothing  has  occurred  for 
this  week  past  deserving  of  notice,  except  the 
gradual  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  that,  indeed,  is  very  slow ;  for  the  thermo- 
meter, even  now,  fell  at  midnight  to  zero :  the 
progress  of  vegetation  is,  however,  banning  to 
be  very  perceptible.  The  people  have  been  em- 
ployed, as  above  mentioned,  cutting  the  ice  round 
the  ship.  The  average  thickness  of  it  is  about 
seven  feet,  which  I  think  may  be  presumed  .to 
be  the  general  state  of  all  the  ice  on  this  har« 
hour,  and  peiiiaps,  indeed,  of  all  the  ice  that  has 
been  formed  off  this  coast  during  the  last  winter. 

Friday^  19th.  —  At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  as  high  as 
18%  although  the  wind  at  the  time  was  from 
the  northward ;  we  had  besides  to-day  another 
indication  of  the  approach  of  summer,  which  is  that 
of  a  ptarmigan  having  been  seen.  Its  plums^e, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers, 
was  perfectly  white,  and  these  were  of  a  jet-black 
colour. 

Saturday^  13th.  —  A  ptarmigan  was  shot  to-day, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  that  seen  yesterday,  as  it 
w$s  found  near  the  same  place ;  it  was  in  very  good 
eonditioo,  from  which  we  might  infer^  if  we  were 
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in  doubt  about  the  matter,  that  it  had  been  living  in 
a  better  country  than  this  during  the  winter.  But, 
I  believe,  every  one  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  they 
migrated  to  the  southward  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter ;  because  if  they  lived  in  this  country 
we  must  have  surely  seen  some  of  them  during  these 
eight  months  past;  besides,  if  we  had  no  other 
ground  to  reason  upon  than  the  myriads  of  them 
that  are  found  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Hudson's 
Bay  during  the  winter,  it  might  be  established 
that  they  migrate  thither  in  that  season. 

Monday t  15th.  —  Several  ptarmigans  have  been 
seen  by  different  persons  yesterday  and  to-day, 
and  their  tracks  and  excrement  are  met  with  so 
frequently  on  the  snow,  that  a  great  many  of  them 
must  have  already  arrived.  I  have  seen  four 
of  them  to-day  on  the  wing  coming  from  the  south- 
ward. A  snow-bunting  and  a  raven  were  also  seen 
to-day.  One  of  the  parties  that  were  out  observed 
a  curious  scene  between  the  latter  and  a  wolf :  when 
the  raven  had  lighted,  the  wolf  managed  to  get 
within  a  few  yards  of  him  unperceived^  but  imme- 
diately he  (the  wolf)  perceived  that  he  was  seen  by 
the  raven,  instead  of  running  directly  on  to  him,  he 
began  to  go  round  him,  at  the  same  time  closing 
upon  him  so  gradually  as  to  be  scarcdy  obvious ; 
but  before  he  had  accomplished  his  object,  the 
party  got  so  close  to  them  as  to  set  them  off.  Se- 
veral tracks  of  reindeer  were  seen  yesterday  lead- 
ing to  the  northward  :  they  were  supposed  to  be 
fresh  tracks  by  those  who  saw  them,  but  the  tracks 
that  they  lefi  on  the  snow  before  the  winter  set  in 
are  yet  in  some  places  so  perfect,  that  some  doubts 
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are  yet  entertained  whether  those  in  question  are 
not  old  tracks.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  for 
if  they  are  fresh  tracks,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  in  a  very  short  time  we  shall  have  unequivocal 
proofs  of  the  return  of  the  deer.  The  weather  has 
been  very  mild  for  these  two  days,  though  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shade  has  not  been  above  30^,  but 
it  is  above  the  freezing  point  in  the  sun  every  day 
in  places  that  are  sheltered  from  the  north  wind, 
and  having  a  southerly  aspect.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  is  likely  to  become  permanently  fine,  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  intended  that  a  party  should  go 
over  land  to  the  northward,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  breadth  of  this  island,  and  to  see  what  state  the 
isea  is  in  to  the  northward,  as  well  as  to  make 
fiuch  other  remarks  as  they  may  be  able.  For  the 
greater  convenience  of  carrying  the  provisions, 
tents,  and  other  needful  baggage,  a  light  cart  is 
making,  which  the  men  are  to  draw.  The 
tents  (two  in  number)  are  made  of  blankets,  and 
are  to  be  set  up  on  boarding  pikes^  which,  in  case 
of  its  being  necessary  to  make  defence  against  any 
animal,  will  be  found  useful  weapons.  The  pro- 
visions are  packed  in  such  a  way  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  cart  breaking  down,  or  its  being  for  any 
other  reason  abandoned,  they  may  carry  them  on 
their  backs.  I  shall  forbear  saying  any  more 
about  the  subject  at  present,  as  I  expect  a  few 
days  will  enable  me  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
equipment,  &c.  of  the  party. 

Wednesday^  17 th.  —  Several  of  the  people  who 
have  been  out  on  excursions  at  different  times  dur- 
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ing  this  week  past»  have  experienced  on  their 
return  severe  pains  in  their  eyes,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  snow-blindnes#.  It  firsC  commences 
by  a  sensation  resembling  that  which  is  felt 
when  sand  or  dust  gets  in(o  a  person's  eyes  : .  in- 
deed those  who  were  first  affected  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  but  that  their  sufferings  proceeded  from 
something  of  that  sort,  for  the  general  complaint 
was  worded  in  that  way.  The  true  cause  is  now, 
however,  perfectly  well  known,  and  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  complaint,  all  the  men 
before  they  go  out  are  ordered  to  wear  a  piece 
of  crape,  qr  some  substitute  for  it,  over  their 
eyes.  All  the  cases  that  have  yet  occurred  of 
this  disorder  were  cured  in  two  or  three  days 
by  keeping  the  eyes  covered,  and  bathing  them  oc- 
casionally  with  some  cooling  lotion ;  that  which  we 
have  used  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  sugar  of 
lead  (Cerussa  acet.)  Notwithstanding  all  the  cases 
that  we  have  hitherto  had  yielded  easily  to  the 
topical  application  above  mentioned,  some  of 
them  had  their,  .eyes  highly  inflamed,  and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  exceedingly  painful,  insomuch 
that  one  or  two  of  them  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded, ^the  first  day,  but  that  they  would  lose 
their  eye-sight. 

Several  grous  (Ptarmigans)  have  been  killed 
within  these  two  or  three  days  past,  and  we  are 
now  perfectly  certain  that  there  are  deer  on  the 
island,  although  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  of 
them. 

.  They  finished  cutting  the  channel   round  the 
ship  to-day,  and  immediately  that  she  was  relieved 
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from  the  ice,  she  rose  about  a  foot  ^and  a  half 
forward,  and  a  foot  aft ;  which  was  contrary  to 
what  was  generally  Relieved .  would  take  place, 
as  it  was  supposed  that  she  was  buoyed  up  by 
the  ice.  A  little  reflection,  however,  would  show 
that  the  reverse  must  have  happened,  for  all 
the  fuel  and  provisions  that  have  been  consumed 
for  these  eight  months  past  must  have  necessarily 
lightened  her  very  considerably ;  consequently, 
the  ice,  by  maintaining  her  in  the  same  position 
that  she  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter,  would  tend  to  keep  her  down,  or,  in  other 
words,  force  her  to  draw  inore  water  than  was  ne^ 
cessary  to  float  her. 

Thursday f  l%th.  —  The  weather  continues  to 
improve  daily.  I  need  only  mention  as  a  proof  of 
this  that  the  Griper's  housing  was  taken  off  her 
to-day,  and  I  believe  ours  is  kept  on  merely  be* 
cause  the.  survey  on  some  of  the  stores,  &c.  is  not 
yet  completed. 

Wednesday^  24  ^A.  — Nothing  has  occurred  for 
this  wQ^k  past  deserving  of  notice,  except  I  were 
to  give  a  diary  of  the  gradual  change  in  the  state 
of  the  weather,  which,  as  I  have  frequently  men- 
tioned of  late,  continues  to  improve.  The  ther- 
mometer to-day,  in  the  shade,  has  beejn  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  imtil  midnight  above  the 
freezing  point,  so  that  in  the  sun  the  snow  and 
ice  must  be  dissolving  very  rapidly.  Within  these 
two  or  three  days  past,  little  pools  of  water  have 
been  formed  on  the  snow,  in  different  places  where 
earth  had  drifted  over  it.  This  is  particularly  exem- 
plified on  the  snow  between  the  two  ships ;  for  the 
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sand  and  sweepings  of  the  decks,  that  used  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  drifted  •  there,  and  the  snow  in 
that  space  is  now  completely  honeycombed,  if  T 
may  use  tlie  expression*  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious ;  it  is  caused  by  the  sand  and  sweepings 
just  mentioned  absorbing  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  by  that  means  acting  on  the  snow ;  aird  the 
same  reason  will  account  for  the  pools  of  water 
that  are  met  with  on  the  snow,  on  the  land,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  earth.  Another  circumstance  oc<« 
curred  to-day,  that  shews,  if  possible,  in  a  stronger 
degree,  the  alteration  in  the  weather,  which  is, 
that  we  had  two  showers  of  rain,  one  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  This  is 
such  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  these  re- 
gions, that  when  the  first  shower  was  reported,  we 
all  ran  pn  deck  to  see  it,  and  some  were  not 
satisfied  even  with  that,  but  were  so  much  taken 
with  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  that  they  went  out- 
side to  receive  -e  little  of  it. 

Saturday^  Sljth.  —  Two  ivory  gulls  were  seen 
to-day,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  there 
must  be  open  water  at  no  great  distance  off. 
Among  the  many  instances  that  I  have  lately 
mentioned,  of  the  favourable  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  the  weather,  nothing  can 
more  clearly  shew  this,  than  a  circumstance 
that  occurred  this  aflernoon,  \ii.  that  two  mus- 
quitoes  have  been  caught.  They  were  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  tropical  climates,  but  rer 
sembled  them  in  every  other  respect.  Great 
portions  of  the  hills  are  now  uucovered  of  their 
winter  garb,  and  vegetation  is  in  some  places  weU 
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advanced.  From  this  circumstance  we  have  been 
induced  to  manure,  and  delve  two  or  three  pieces 
of  ground,  in  which  are  to  be  sown  radishesr 
onions,  and  some  other  seeds  of  culinary  plants, 
that  were  supplied  to  the  ships. 

Thursday^  June  1st  *— -  The  expedition  which 
I  mentioned  some  time  ago,  as  getting  ready 
for  travelling  overland  to  the  northward,  is  in- 
tended so  set  off  this  evening.  It  i»  to  consist  of 
five  officers,  and  seven  men,  whose  names  are  as 
fc^ows,  vi2. 

Lieut.  W.  E.  Parry  .         .     Hecia* 

Capt.  £•  Sabine,  R.  A.  -       ditto. 

Mr.  Alex.  Fisher,  AssistantSurgeon  ditto. 

—  Jo.  Nias,  Midshipman        -      ditto. 

—  And.  Raid,  ditto  -     Griper. 
Seijt.  Martin,  R*  A.        -        -     H^cla* 

M^^Mahon,  R.  M.  -  ditto. 

Whk  Dick,  seaman         -  -  ditto. 

Rich.  Drew,  ditto           -  •-  ditto. 

Jo.  Kately,  marine          -  -  ditto. 

P.Fisher,  seaman        -  -  Griper. 

Benj.  Scrivener,  ditto.  -  ditto. 

As  I  am  appointed  to  be  one  of  this  party,  I  mifit 
necessarily  omit  saying  any  thing  concerning  the 
occurrences  that  may  happen  od  board,  until  our 
return;  therefore,  what  immediately  follows,  will 
1)e  a  diary  of  every  thing  worthy  of  notice,  that 
comes  under  our  observation  in  the  course  of  our 
excursion.  The  object  of  the  expedition  I  have 
already  mentioned,  being  that  of  determining,  if 
possible,  the  breadth  of  this  land,  and  if  that  can 
be  accomplished,  to  see  what  state  the  sea  is  in  to 
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the  northward.  Some  minor  objects  might .  also 
be  enumerated,  which  render  it  desirable  i^at 
such  a  survey  should  be  undertaken;  for  Euro- 
peans have  seen  so  little  of  the  interior  of  Ai:ctic 
lands,  that,  had  we  no  other  object,  that  .alone 
would  be  a  sufficient  motive. for  undertaking  such 
a  journey,  more  particularly  as  it  happens  to  be  a 
time  when  ncfthing  else  can  be  done,  as  although 
the  weather  is  very  fine,  the  ice  on  the  harbour  is 
dissolving  but  slowly,  so  that  there  is  no  imme^ 
diate  prospect  of  an  open  sea.  We  are  to  take 
three  weeks'  provisions  with  us,  two  tents,  and  se- 
veral bundles  of  dry  wood  for  fuel,  these  articles^ 
being,  as  it  were,  public  property,  are  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  cart.^  Every  officer  and  man  is  be- 
sides to  carry  a  certain  number  of  articles,  (for 
his  own  particular  use,)  of  which  a  list  has  been 
made,  in  order  that  they  m^y  furnish  themselves 
accordingly.  These  are  a  blanket,  a  spare  pair  of 
shoes,  two  spare  pair  of  stockings,  a  flannel  shirt* 
and  a  number  of  smaller  articles,  that  hardly  de- 
^rve  to^  be  specified  separately  ;  let  it  suffice,  that 
the  whole  of  every  individual's  private  baggage, 
weighs  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  pounds.  We 
carry  it  in  knapsacks;  the  officers  have  one  each, 
and  the  men  a  knapsack  between  every  two.  Ber 
sides  the  articles  above-mentioned,  we  have  three 
fowling-pieces,  and  two  pistols,  with  ;a  .consider- 
able quantity  of  ammunition,  by  means  of  which, 
we  tnay  presume,  on  being  able  to  add  a  little  to 
our  stock  c^  provisions  on  our  way. 

*  The  weight  of  every  thing  on  tlie  cart  was  altogetlier  about 
IK)Olbs. 
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Being  thus  equipped,  we  started  from  the  ships 
at  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  five  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. We  were  acccmipanied  to  the  beach 
by  almost  every  individual  in  both  vessels,  where 
they  gave  us  thr^e  hearty  cheers,  which  we  re- 
turned with  equal  spirit.  The  major  number  of  the 
people  now  returned  on  board ;  sixteen  officers  and 
men,  however,  who  were  anxious  to  give  us,  if 
possible,  a  more  convincing  proof  of  their  zeal 
towards  the  enterprize  we  w.ere  undertakings  ac- 
companied us  for  about  five  miles,  carrying  our 
knapsacks,  and  drawing  the  cart.  On  their  parting, 
another  volley  of  cheers  was  interchanged.  We 
now  proceeded  on  by  ourselves,  until  a  quarter 
past  eleven  o'clock,  when  we  stopped,  pitched  our 
tents,  and  supped,  or,  according  to  our  intended 
arrangement  of  time,  dined  $  for  as  we  are  to  tra^ 
vel  at  night,  it  will  \fe  best,  I  think,  to  name  our 
meals  as  they  occur  with  regard  to  our  time  of 
rest.  The  reason  that  we  are  to  reverse  the  order 
of  time,  or,  in  other  words,  to  sleep  in  the 
day  and  travel  at  night,  is  because  the  day-time  is 
the  warmest,  and  consequently  the  fittest  for  rest- 
ing to  people  provided  as  we  are  with  no  other 
covering  than  what  we  wear,  except  the  tent,  and 
a  single  blanket  each. 

Fridcg/  2d.  —  We  had  every  thing  packed  up 
again  at  a  quarter  before  one  o'clock  this  morning, 
and  resumed-  our  journey.  In  the  Donkin's  pre- 
served meat-case  that  was  emptied  at  dinner;  we 
put  a  slip  of  parchment,  on  which  was  written  a 
brief  account  of  the  party  who  left  it,  and  depo- 
sited it  under  a  small  pile  of  stones  at  the  place 
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where  we  dined.  Shortly  after  we  started,  this 
morning,  we  came  to  a  small  lake  about  half  a  mile 
io  length,  and  two  hundred  yards  in  breadth ;  a 
considerable  part  of  jit  was  clear  of  ice,  which  led 
us  to  suppose  that  two  Eider  ducks  that  flew  past 
us,  a  little  while  before  we  went  thither,  had  conie 
from  it.  Soon  after  we  passed  this  lake,  we  saw 
several  ptarmigans,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
shot  seven  of  them  as  we  went  along.  Between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  got  to  the 
north-west  end  of  a  range  of  hills,  which  terminate 
the  view  to  the  northward  from  Winter  Harbour* 
From  the  top  of  these. hills  we  conld  see  the  ships' 
masts  very  plainly  with  the  naked.eye,  the  distance 
being,  as  near  as  we  could  judge,  ten  or  eleven  miles* 
J'rom  these  hills  also  we  had  a  very  extensive  view 
of  an  immense  plain  extending  to  the  northward, 
and  westward  of  us.  It  was-  copipletely  covered 
with  snow,  and  so  level,  that,  had  we  not  been  con- 
vinced  that  it  wa»  considerably  higher  than  Winter 
Harbour,  we  should  have  been  apt  to  suppose  it  was 
the  sea  ;  but  as  this  objection  could  not  be  started 
against  its  being  a  large  lake,  some  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  so ;  on  approaching  the  border. of  it,, 
however,  we  were  soon  satisfied  that  it  was  only  a 
level  plain.  Our  route  from  the  time  of  our  leav- 
ing the  ships,  until  we  came  in  sight  of  this  plain, 
was  over  ground,  generally  speaking,  pretty  even, 
but  gradually  ascending :  'i^  surface,  for  the  greater 
partof  the  way,  was  at  least  more  than  two-thirds  co- 
vered with  snow.  Soon  after  w^got  to  the  confines 
of  the  plain  abovcrmentioned,  we  saw  a  reindeer, 
and  a  fawn  coming  across  it  from  the  southward. 
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The  fawn  appeared  to  be  very  young,  at  least  if  I 
msty  judge  of  its  age  by  its  size,  for  it  did  not  lode 
to  be  much  larger  than  a  full  grown  cat.  It  could 
run  however  very  fast,  for' one  of  our  party  who 
went  a  little  distance  aftef  them,  found  that^e  had 
no  chance  of  coming  up  with  them  by  dint  of 
speed.  The  fawn  seemed  to  be  rather  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  doe;  the  latter  did  not  differ 
in  this  respect  from  those  which  we  killed  in  the 
beginning  of  last  winter. 

We  continued  our  journey  until  six  o*cl6ck  this 
morning,  when  we  again  pitched  our  tents,  supped, 
and  lay  down  to  rest,  leaving  an  officer  and  a  man 
on  watch,  to  keep  a  look-out,  in  case  of  our  l>eing 
taken  by  surprise,'  by  any  wild  animal,  &c.  Soon 
after  we  pitched  our  tents,  an  accident  occurred 
to  our  thermometer,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
one  of  the  men,  who  let*  something  fall  upon  it, 
which  rendered  it  useless.  The^ground  was  frozen 
quite  hard  when  ^e  lay  down,  tfUt  the  heat  of  the 
sun  was  so  very  powerful  during  the  day,  that  we 
found  no  inconvenience  from  cold  in  our  tents, 
though  from  being  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  bivou- 
acking, few  of  us  got  any  sleep ;  we  rested  however 
very  comfortably. 

We  found  by  meridian  altitude,  oiur  latitude  to 
be  75*"  00'  87''  N.,  and  longitude,  by  chronometer, 
10'  east  of  Winter  Harbour,  so  that  we  must  have 
travelled  over  fifteen  or*  sixteen  miles  of  ground, 
since  we  left  the  ships  ;  the  difference  of  latitude 
alone  between  them  and  us  being  thirteen  geogra- 
phical miles.  At  four  o'clock  P.  M.  we  all  got  up, 
'  and  prepared  for  resuming  our  journey.  We  break- 
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fasted  on  biscuit,  and  a  pint  of  gruel,  each  made 
t>f  Salop  powder,  which  we  found  to  be  a  very  pa- 
latable dish.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  a  party, 
consisting  of  an  officer,  and  two  men,  who  accom- 
panied us  for  the  first  day's  journey,  returned  to  the 
ships.  This  escort  consisted  prop^ly  of  three  meii, 
but  we  found  the  snow  so  soft  inland,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  take  one  of  these  men  with 
us*,  so  that  our  travelling  party  now  consists  of 
thirteen  persons,  instead  of  twelve,  as  was  origi- 
nally  intended.  We  started  again  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  continued  our  journey  until 
half-past  ten  P.  M.,  when  we  again  pitched  our 
tents,  dined,  and  rested  between  three  and  four 
hours.  We  had  a  very  heavy  pull  all  the  after- 
noon, our  march  being  along  the  skirts  of  the  plain 
before-mentioned,  which  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
is  so  deeply  covered  with  snow,  that  it  required 
tlie  united  exertions  of  all  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  party  to  drag  the  cart  through  it.  The  only 
animals  we  saw  in  the  course  of  our  journey  this 
evening,  were  a  few  ptarmigans,  and  a  white  owl. 

*  The  latter  was  so  shy,  that  we  could  not  get  near 
it,  and  of  the  former  we  got  only  one  or  two,  the 
assistance  of  all  of  us  being  so  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  getting  the  cart  along,  that  we  had  but 
little  time  for  sporting. 

•  Saturday^  3rf.— We  resumed  ouf  journey  again 
at  half-past  two  o'clock  this  morning,  the  weather 
being  hazy,  with-  a  light  breeze  of  wind  from  the 
southward.    Soon  after  we  started,  we  came  to  the 

*  His  name  is  Benjamin  Hadman,  seaman. 
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side  of  a  hill,  on  which  we  found  small  poois  of 
water,  from  which  we  filled  our  canteens,  having 
been  hitherto  obliged  to  melt  snow  to  procure  that 
necessary  article.  As  we  went  along  we  fell  in  with 
a  ]:eindeer  (without  horns),  which  was  at  first  ex- 
ceedingly tame,  for  he  came  within  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  of  the  party  who  first  saw  him  j  they 
happened  unfortunately  however  to  have  no  fire- 
arms with  them,  and  by  the  time  those  who  had, 
came  up  with  him,  he  became  more. wary  :  he  was 
fired  at,  however,  but  without  success.  We  pitched 
our  tents  again  at  six  o'clock  A.  M.,  supped,  and 
at.  eight  retired,  to  rest,  under  the  protection,  as 
before,  of  an  officer,  and  a  man  on  watch;  but 
as  this  precaution  is  to  be  always  adopted  when- 
ever we  stop  for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  unne- 
.cessary  to  mention  the  thing  hereafter.  In  order 
to  give  each  individual  as  much  rest  as  possible, 
every  .officer  and  man,  indiscriminately,  are  to 
keep  watch  in  their  turn,  so  that  the  men  will 
not  have  above  an  hour's  watch  each,  every  night, 
and  the  officers  rather  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Our  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  at  noon  was 
75**  6'  59!'  N.,  and  longitude,  by  chronometer, 
20'  48"'  E.  of  Winter  Harbour^  or  rather  of  where 
the  ships  lie.*  We  resumed  our. journey  again  at 
a  quarter  before  six  in  the  afternoon,  and  conti* 
nued  on  the  march  until  a  quarter  past  eleveii» 
when,  as  usual,  we  pitched  our  tents  and  dined.  Our 

*  Azimuths  were  also  taken,  by  which  we  found  the  variation 
here  to  be  129*  22'  59"  E. 
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xoute  this  evening  was  over  as  barren  a  track  *of 
land  as  I  ever  saw,  for  there  was  not  a  single  ve« 
getable  production  of  any  kind  to  be  seen,  except 
lichens.  The  surface  of  the  country  through  which 
we  passed,  was,  generally  speaking,  even,  but  in 
many  places  very  rough,  being  covered  with  Ipose 
stones,  over  which  we  found  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  dragging  the  cart :  but  the  greatest  ob- 
struction that  we  have  yet  met  with,  was  in  getting 
it  across  a  deep  ravine  on  our  way.  A  little  to 
the  northward  of  this  ravine  we  passed  a  piece  of 
^ound  covered  with  patches  of  red.  sandstone,  in. 
a  very  disintegrated  state.  We  saw  no  animal  of 
any  kind  during  our  march  this  evening,  nor  even 
the  traces  of  any,  except  here  and  there  the  tracks 
of  a  foK. 
.  Sunday  J  4fth.  —  In  describing-  the  occurrences  of 
yesterday,  I  omitted  to  mention  that  we  left,  the 
border  of  the  extensive  plain  along  which  we  came 
the  evening  before ;  how  far  we  are  from  it  at  pre- 
sent it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  weather  is  hazy, 
and  has  been  so  for  most  part  of  the  time  during 
these  four-and-twenty  hours  past.  At  the  place 
where  we  .dined  last  night,  we  left  a  tip  canister, 
containing  a  piece  of  parchment,  on  which  was 
written  a  short  account  of  the  party  who  left  it. 
We  built  over  it  a  pile  of  loose  stones,  about  three 
feet  high.  We  started  again  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  tliree  o'clock  this  morning,  and  continued 
on  the  march  until  twenty  minutes  after  seven. 
Our  route  was  over  a  plain  so  completely  covered 
with  snow,  that  the  eye  looked  in  vain  for  land  in 
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any  direction*,  except  to  the  westward,  where  ai 
extensive  range  of  mountains,  (which  from  theb 
aj^pearance  we  usuall j  call  the  Blue  Mountains), 
terminate  our  view.  This  range  seems  to  run 
nearly  north  and  south,  for  our  route  during  these 
two  days  past  has  been  parallel  with  them,  and  at 
the  distance,4is  near  as  we  can  estimate,  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles.  Between  five  and  six  o'clock  this 
morning  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  southward, 
of  which  we  availed  oursdves  in. a  way  in  which 
I  never  saw  wind  made  use  of  before ;  for  we  got 
one  of  the  tent-blankets  rigged  out  on  the  cart  as 
a  sail,  which  made  our  caravan  truly  characteristic 
of  our  travelers,  as  certainly  none  but  seafaring 
people  would  ever  think  of  such  a  contrivance : 
the  benefit  that  was  derived  from  it  however  ex- 
ceeded the  h<^>es  even  of  those  who  suggested  it 
The  weather  being  cloudy,  we  had  no  observations 
at  noon.  We  did  not  resume  our  journey  this 
evening  until  half  past  seven  o'clock,  owing  to  the 
weather  being  very  unfavourable,  for  it  blew  very 
fresh,  snowed,  and  drifted  the  whole  day,  wfaidi 
made  the  tents  for  the  first  time  rather  uncomfort- 
able.; and,  to  add  to  this,  one  of  the  (dicers  of  the 
party  was  taken  ill  with  a  comphiint  in  his  boweb, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  him  carried 
on  the  cart  for  the  greatest  part  of  this  ev^iing's 
march.  We  had  the  sail  on  the  cart  again  for  some 
time,  and  found  it,  as  before,  of  considerable  ser- 

^  To  give  an  idea  of  the  little  space  there  was  free  from  snow, 
I  need  only  mention  that  the  only  spot  that  was  clear  oi  it,  was 
that  on  which  we  pitched  our  tents,  and  it  was  so  small  that  they 
covered  the  whole  of  it. 
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vice  whilst  we  went  before  the  wind ;  but  this  was 
not  always  practicable,  as  we  had  at  different  times 
to  cross  ravines,  and  other  places  which  obliged 
us  to  deviate  from  our  true  course.  The  direction 
of  all  tlie  ravines  that  we  crossed  this  evening 
was  from  east  to  west;  one  of  them  was  very 
large,  having  its  southern  side  very  abrupt,  and 
the  opposite  slanting  graduall)^ 

Monday^  5th.  —  The  weather  became  so  foggy 
after  ten  o'clock  last  night,  that  we  could  not  see 
distinctly  above  fifty  or  sixty  yards  befpre  u$,  so 
that  we  were  obliged  to  steer  our  way  by  compass. 
This  indeed  we  found  no  great  difficulty  in  doing, 
but  owing  to  the  ground  being  so  completely 
covered  with  snow,  we  could  not  find  a  single  spot 
clear  of  it  to  pitch  the  tents  on  at  our  usual  time  of 
resting,  and  we  were  at  last  obliged  to  be  #ontent 
with  a  sort  of  pavement  which  we  formed  of  loose 
stones  to  place  them  on.  Fatigue  however  made 
it  as  soft  to  us  as  a  bed  of  down,  for  we  rested 
from  a  quarter  after  one  o'clock  this  morning, 
until  half  past  five,  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
After  dinner  this  morning  we  drank  His  Majesty's 
health,  in  honour  of  the  anniversary*  of  his  birth- 
day.  We  were  rather  behind  hand  in  point  of 
time  in  paying  this  compliment,  but  as  the  circum- 
stances already  stated  preven^d  our  dining  earlier, 
we  may  hope  to  be  excused  for  our  delay.  Our 
tnp  this  morning  was,  comparatively  speaking,  but 
short,  for  we  did  not  start  until  a  quarter  before 
six  o'clock,  and  we  stopped  again  at  eight.  Our 
course  was  across  a  level  plain,  so  completely 
covered  .with  snow,  that,  had  the  weather  been  clear 
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extremiiy  of  the  plain  over  which  we  have  lately^ 
been  travelling;  for  where  we  pitched  our  tents  thu 
evening,  there  are  two  or  three  eminences  not 
covered  with  snow* 

Tuesday^  6th.  —  We  started  again  at  four  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour*got  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  eminences  just  mentioned, 
where,  very  much  to  our  surprise,  we  found  the 
land  descend  rapidly,  as  near  as  we  could  judge, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  feet;  from  the 
foot  of  this  declivity  it  sloped  more  gradually  for 
the  space  of  three  or  four  miles,  where  it  termi- 
nated in  a  large  plain,  of  which  we  could  see  no 
end  to  the  northward. 

This  was  the  impression  we  received  when  the 
prospect  opened  first  to  our  view,  but  after  a  few 
minutes'  observation,  we  were  satisfied  that  this 
plain  could  be  nothing  else  but  the  sea,  for,  on  view- 
ing it  with  a  telescope,  we  could  make  out  several 
pools  of  water  on  its  surface,  and  along  the  edge 
of  it  there  were  hummocks  of  ice  thrown  up  on 
the  beach,  the  same  as  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island ;  in  fact,  nothing  now  remained  to  convince 
us  of  its  being  the  sea,  except  tasting  the  water, 
and  that  test  we  were  determined  to  add  also  as 
soon  as  we  reached  it.  Before  we  could  accom- 
plish this,  however,  the  weather  became  thick,  and 
it  began  to  rain  a  little,  with  a  fresh  breeze  of  wind 
from  the  southward.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure 
a  dry  spot  to  pitch  our  tents  upon,  we  were  ob- 
liged to  stop  at  six  o'clock,  being  then,  as  near  as 
we  could  judge,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast 
To  shelter  ourselves  from  the  wind,  which  was,  as 

19 
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I  have  already  observed,  very  fresh,  we  built  a 
wall  between  five  and  six  feet  high  and  seven  or 
eight  long  to  the  windward  of  the  tents.  In  a  valley 
close  to  us,  there  was  a  small  lake  of  open  water 
which*  appeared  to  be  frequented  by  wild  geese, 
for  we  saw  eight  of  them  flying  about  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  under  part  of  their  body,  from 
the  breast  backwards,  was  of  a  dull  white  colour, 
all  the  rest  of  the  body  was  dark.  As  the  wind 
still  continued  to  blow  pretty  fresh,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  that  had  fallen  during 
the  day,  we  did  not  move  with  the  tents  in  the 
evening,  but  at  six  o*clock,  P.  M.,  a  party  started 
to  examine  the  coast  more  particularly,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  they  returned  perfectly  convinced 
that  this  was  the  sea ;  though  the  ice  was  so  thick, 
that  they  could  not,  with  the  means  they  had,  pene- 
trate through  it.  In  order,  however,  to  leave  no 
room  for  any  person,  let  him  be  ever  so  sceptical,  to 
doubt  on  this  point,  it  is  determined  to  remove  the 
tents  early  to-morrow  morning  down  to  the  beach, 
and  then  to  employ  all  hands  in  making  a  hole 
through  the  ice.  It  is  desirable  also  to  determine 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  this  part  of  the  coast, 
for  the  state  of  the  weather  to-day  prevented  our 
obtaining  either.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  on  this  side  of  the  island,  there  is  as 
little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  its  fertility  as  for  any 
part  of  it  that  we  have  examined ;  in  fact,  it  is  as 
barren  as  it  is  possible  for  land  to  be:  even  the  hardy 
poppy  that  abounds  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
in  the  worst  soil,  is  not  to  be  found  here.  The  only 
mineral  that  we  have  yet  seen  on  this  side,  is  sand- 
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(tone  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  generally  of  a  slaief 
nature. 

Wechiesday^  Jih.  —  We  packed  up. the  t^nts  and 
set  off  for  the  sea-side  at  a  quarter  before  two 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  at  twenty  minutes  after 
four  pitched  them  again  on  the  beach,  under  the 
shelter  of  some  high  hummocks  of  ice  which  were 
thrown  up  there.  As  the  weather  was  inclement 
at  the  time,  we  did  not  begin  to  dig  the  hole 
through  the  ice  until  the  afternoon.  It  fortunately, 
however,  cleared  up  for  a  little  while  at  noon,  so 
that  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  was  obtained, 
and,  in  the  afternoon,  sights  were  taken  to  deter- 
mine the  longitude,  and  azimuths  for  finding  the 
variation.  The  results  of  these  observations  were 
as  follows,  viz.  lat.  75^  34H7''  N.,  long.  12'  18"  K 
of  Winter  Harbour,  and  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass 134°  3^  20"  east. 

We  had  reason  to  consider  ourselves  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  been  able  to  determine  these  points 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  unfavourable  weather. 
We  were  no  less  successful  in  cutting  through  the 
ice,  for  although  we  had  no  other  instruments 
but  the  boarding  pikes  to  dig  with,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  our  labour  by  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.  It$ 
thickness  exceeded  any  floe-ice  that^  we  have  seen 
in  these  regions  before,  being  no  less  than  four- 
teen feet  four  inches,  and  it  likewise  appeared  to 
be  of  a  firmer  texture  than  usual,  being  as  blue  as 
any  berg-ice,  and  equally  as  compact.  The  water 
that  rushed  through  it  did  not  taste  very  salt ;  it  was 
sufficiently  so,  however,  to  distinguish  it  to  be  that 
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of  the  ocean,  so  that  we  had  now  all  the  proof  which 
could  be  obtained,  that  we  had  reached  the  sej^ 
and  by  that  means  fully  accomplished  the  object 
of  our  expedition.^ 

And  as  we  may  fairly  claim  the  honour  of  being 
the  discoverers  of  this  coast,  Mr.  Parry  took  this  im- 
portunity of  establishing  our  right  to  that  honour^ 
by  naming  the  different  remarkable  places  that  were 
seen  on  the  occasion.     The  hills  I  mentioned  as 
having  been  seen  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  instant, 
bearing  then,  from  north  by  east,  to  the  eastward 
of  us,  appear  now  to  be  a  separate  island,  which 
he  has  named  Sabine  Island.     The  northern  ex<^ 
tremity  of  the  blue  hills  which  have  been  so  frei 
quently  mentioned  in  the  course  of  our  journey, 
he  has  done  me  the  honour  of  naming  after  me. 
Cape  Fisher.      It  bore  N.  W.  of  us,  distant,   as 
near  as  we  could  judge  at  the  time,  six  or  seven 
leagues  ;  from  the  view  that  we  had  of  it,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  very  bold,  and  of  a  considerable 
height.    The  point  on  which  we  pitched  our  tents, 
he  named  after  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party. 
Point  Nias,  and  another  point  of  land,  a  few  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  this,   he  named  Point  Reid, 
after  another  gentleman  of  our  number;  and  a  large 
bay,  lying  between  Cape  Fisher  and  Point  Niaa^ 
was   named   after  the   ships,    Hecla  and  Griper's 
Bay.     These  were  the  different  places  that  were 
distinguished  with  names  on  this  occasion,  and  as 
the  weather  was  fine  and  clear  in  the  evening,  we 
had  a  very  excellent  view  of  them,   and  angles 
were  taAien,  from  which  their  situation  will  be 
correctly  laid  down  in  the  chart,  or  rather  the  map 

p  9 
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of  our  travels.     Before  I  conclude  my  diary  of 
tbis  day's  events,  I   must   mention   one    circum- 
stance  more,  which,    although    trivial    in   itself, 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to 
shew,  that  although  this  shore  is  at  present  blocked 
up  with  such  heavy  ice,  yet  that  there  are  times 
when   there   is  open  :  water  here.     The    circum- 
stance that  I  allude  to  is  that  a  piece  of  fir- wood 
seven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  about  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  arm,  was  found  between  seventy  and 
eighty  yards  (inland)  from  the  hummocks  on  the 
beach,  and  at  least  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Most  part  of  it  was 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  it  appeared,  indeed,  to 
have  lain  there  for  a  considerable  time,  for  the 
earth  had  penetrated  between  the  fibres  of  it,  so 
that  when  it  was  dug  up  it  separated  into  distinct 
filaments,  according  to  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
-    Thursday^  8th.  —  We  packed  up   our  tents  at 
half-past  two  o'clock  this  morning,  and  took  the 
cart  up  to  the  top  of  an  eminence  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  beach,   where  we  had  determined 
yesterday  to  build  a  monument ;  but,  owing  to  the 
weather  being  so  bad  in   the  forenoon,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  hole  in  the  ice  having  occupied  so 
much  of  our  time  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  obUged 
to  defer  it  until  this  morning;  it  did  not  delay  us 
long,  however,  for  there  were  so  many  stones  on 
the   spot   we   had  selected,    that   we  finished   it 
by  four  o'clock.     It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  of 
the  following  dimensions,  namely,  twelve  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  about  twelve  feet  high. 
In  a  small  apartment  which  we  made  in  the  centre 
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of  it,  we  deposited  a  tin  cylinder  containing  a  slip 
of  parchment,  on  which  was  written  a  brief  account 
to  the  same  purport  as  customary  on  the  papers  left 
at  other  places  where  we  halted.  Along  with  the 
cylinder  we  also  left  a  sixpence  coined  in  1817^  a 
penny.piece,  bearing  the  date  of  the  year  1797>  and 
a  half-penny  dated  1807  •  —  several  naval  uniform 
buttons  were  likewise  put  there  by  some  of  the 
men. 

I  mentioned  two  days  ago,  that  the  stone  chiefly 
met  with  on  this  side  of  the  island,  is  sandstone, 
and  of  this  we  had  to-day  a  very  convincing  proof; 
for  the  point  onwhich  we  erected  the  monument 
being  our  farthest  north,  we  were  all  desirous  of 
taking  something  back  from  it ;  and,  as  nothing 
was  to  be  found  on  it  but  stones,  our  choice  was 
necessarily  confined.  But  we  had  no  idea,  until  we 
began  to  examine  the  place,  that  it  afforded  so 
few  varieties ;  for,  after  the  most  diligent  search, 
nothing  was  to  be  met  with  but  sandstone,  except 
one  small  piece  of  granite,  which  we  divided  into 
specimens. 

The  object  of  our  expedition  being  now  accom- 
plished in  every  respect,  we  began  our  journey 
back  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  our  route 
to  the  northward  was  on  a  tract  so  barren  of 
interest,  it  is  intended  not  to  return  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  to  go  to  the  blue  hills  so  often  mention- 
ed, where  we  may  expect  to  meet  some  variety, 
and  as  they  run  nearly  north  and  south,  our  going 
along  them  will  not  take  us  much  out  of  our  way; 
and  even  if  it  did,  we  have  plenty  of  provisions 
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to  return  with.  Our  course,  therefore,-  after  we 
started  this  momiDg,  was  to  the  southward  and 
westward,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  along 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Hecla  and  Griper's  Bay. 
The  weather  was  so  cold  that  it  froze  the  water  in 
our  canteens,  and  one  of  them  was  burst  in  con- 
sequence.  We  pitched  our  tents  again  at  seven 
o'clock,  on  the  side  of  a  dry  sandy  hill,  the  top 
of  which  we  found  to  be  full  of  holes,  like  a  rab- 
bit warren ;  most  probably  fox  burrows.  At  this 
place  also  we  found  a  ptarmigan  :  so  that  we  may 
already  say,  that  we  have  met  with  more  to  interest 
us  than  we  did  during,  the  last  tliree  days  of  our 
journey  to  the  northward.  The  latitude  of  this 
place  we  found,  by  meridian  altitude,  to  be  75** 
33'  55'''ii. ;  and  longitude  by  chronometer  1'  23'' 5, 
W.  of  the  ships. 

We  resumed  our  journey  again  at  half-past  five 
o'clock  in  .he  afternoon,  and  continued  on  the 
march  until  half  past  eleven.  Our  route  during 
this  day's  journey  was  for  the  most  part  over  plains, 
the  greatest  extent  of  which  was  covered  with  snow: 
as  we  came  along,  however,  we  found  that  the 
parts  that  were  clear  of  it,  improved  very  much  in 
their  appearance ;  for  vegetation  was,  in  some 
places,  well  advanced,  especially  in  those  where 
the  ground  was  moist  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  snow.  In  course  of  our  journey,  this  even- 
ing, we  shot  a  ptarmigan,  and  saw  two  geese  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  that  were  seen  on  the  6th 
instant. 

Fridai/y  9ih.  —  We  started  again  a  quarter  after 
three  o'clock  this  morning,  directing  our  course 
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more  to  the  southward,  iti  order  to  keep  on  a  ridge 
of  rising  ground,  which  was  almost  clear  of  snow, 
and    led    to    the    Blue    Hills.       As    our    route 
was  chiefly  over  such  good  travelling  ground,  we 
got  by  seven  o'clock  to  the  foot  of  these  hills  j 
where  we  pitched  our  tents  on  the  top  of  a  fine 
dry  eminence ;  from  which,  we  had  a  tolerable 
good   view   of  the   plain  to  the   northward   and 
westward  of  us.     We  shot  three  ptarmigans   at 
this  place,  two  of  which  were  hens,  and  had  the 
colour  of  their  plumage  so  much  changed,  that  a 
person  would  hardly  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
kind  of  bird  with  those  that  we  killed  about  a  week 
ago ;  for  the  belly  was  the  only  part  of  them  that 
was  white ;  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  upper  side 
of  the  wings,  and  the  tail,  being  nearly  of  the 
same  colour  as  a  partridge.     The  cock  was  per- 
fectly white,  as  before.     In  the  course  of  our  trip, 
this  morning,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time  this  seiason, 
a  running  stream  of  water;  and  we  passed  iseveral 
large  pools  of  it  in  the  ravines  which  we  crossed. 
We  found  the  lat.  of  the  place  of  our  encampment 
by   meridian   altitude,    to    be    75°   Q&    43''"  N. 
and  long.,  by  chronometer,  53'  37''  5  W.  of  Win- 
ter Harbour.     The  weather  was  extremely  fine, 
with    a   light   air   of  wind   from  the   southward 
and  westward.     The  men  employed  themselves, 
during  their  respective  watches,  in  washing  their 
flannels,    stockings,    and   such   other  articles   as 
they  had   dirty;    which   were   all  perfectly   dry 
by    half-past    five    o'clock     in     the     afternoon, 
the   time  when   we   started   again.      Our  route 
this   evening    was   sometimes   across    plains   atld 
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valleys,  and  at  other  times,  over  hills;  on  the 
former,  we  find  it  now  rather  heavy  travelling  j  for 
the  snow'  is  melting  so  rapidly,  that  the  land  is,  in 
these  places,  completely  saturated  with  Water. 
The  progress  oi*  vegetation  is  astonishingly  quick : 
the  sorrel  is  already  so  far  advanced,  that  we  picked 
enough,  duiing  our  march  this  evening,  to  afford 
us  some  refreshment.  The  ground  travelled  over 
to-day  must  be,  at  times,  well  stocked  with  deerj 
for  we  passed  a  great  maqy  of  their  horns ; 
and  their  old  tracks  were  very  numerous.  We 
killed  two  ptarmigans  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
and  two  or  three  more  were  seen.  Between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  the  weather  became  hazy,  with 
occasional  light  showers  of  snow  :  we  continued  on 
the  march,  however,  until  a  quarter  before  eleven 
o'clock. 

Saturday^  10th.  —  We  resumed  our  journey  again 
at  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  on  the  march  until  a  quaiter  after 
seven.  Our  route  was,  as  yesterday,  over  hills 
and  plains ;  we  also  crossed  several  ravines, 
some  of  which  we  found  a  little  difficulty  in 
passing,  especially  one  or  two,  for  the  snow  in 
them  is  now  so  thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  that 
the  cart  sunk  into  it  up  to  the  naves.  The  wea- 
ther was  so  thick  this  forenoon  that  we  could  see 
to  no  great  distance,  and  even  if  it  were  clear,  I 
believe  our  view  would  not  be  so  extensive  as  we 
thought  it  would  when  we  saw  these  hills  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  for  they  are  so  nearly  of  a  height,  that  every 
little  rising  obstructs  the  prospect  from  one  over 
the  other.     The  plains  on  their  top  are  yet  almost 
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entirely  covered  with  snow ;  we  came  across  one  of 
these  this  morning,  that  was  several  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  had  scarcely  a  single  black  spot  on  it. 
The  only  animals  we  saw  during  this  march  were 
four  arctic  gulls  (^Larii  Parasitici)  flying  to  the 
eastward.  Our.  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  to- 
day was  75°  20'  51/'  N. 

We  started  again  at  half-past  five  in  the  after- 
noon, but  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  we  were 
obhged  to  halt  again  at  half-after  nine  ;  for  it  blew 
very  fresh  indeed  from  the  south-east,  and  snowed 
so  incessantly  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  dis- 
tinctly thirty  yards  before  us.  We  were  fortunate, 
however,  in  getting  a  good  place  to  pitch  our 
tents  in,  having  reached  a  very  deep  ravine  that 
aflforded  us  excellent  shelter :  and  there  happened 
to  be  plenty  of  slatey  sandstone  in  the  same  place, 
with  which  we  paved  the  floors  of  our  tents.  In 
the  north  side  of  this  ravine  there  was  an  immense 
accumulation  of  snow ;  great  pieces,  or  avalanches 
of  it,  which  had  broken  off,  were  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine.  I  have  hitherto  omitted  to 
mention  that,  since  we  got  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  hills,  and  particularly  since  we  got  on 
them,  we  have  found  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
mineralogical  productions;  sandstone  is  indeed  the 
predominant  mineral,  for  all  the  fixed  rocks  that  we 
have  seen  are  entirely  composed  of  it ;  but  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  pieces  of  granite,  quartz,  and 
felspar,  and  sometimes  hornblende.  The  sand- 
stone is  remarkably  schistose,  being  frequently  as 
thin  as  roofing  slate ;   solid  blocks  of  it,  indeed. 
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are  rarely  to  be  met  with  of  any  considerable 

size. 

Sunday i  Wth.  —  The  weather   cleared  i^  this 

tnorning,  the  wind  having  veered  round  to  the 
N.  W.     We  therefore  packed  up  our  tents  and  re- 
sumed our  journey  at  five  o'clock.     Our  first  out- 
set was  up  the  south  side  of  the  ravine  in  which 
we  slept  last  night ;  this  we  found  to  be  an  under- 
taking that  required  all  our  exertions,  for  it  was 
so  steep,  that  it  took  us  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  get  the  cart  up.      Our  route  afterwards 
was  for  about  three  hours  over  a  plain  covered 
with  snow.     It  appeared  to  be  of  a  considerable 
height,  for  we  had  a  very  extensive  view  from  it 
in  every  direction.     After  we  got  to  the  end  of  this 
plain,  a  very  romantic  prospect  all  at  once   pre- 
sented itself  to  our  view ;  for  we  beheld  at  the  foot 
of  the  plain,  and  about  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
south-eastward  of  it,  a  sheet  of  ice  of  great  width, 
with  an  island  about  three-quarters  of  a  mUe  in 
length,  rising  abruptly  from  the  middle  of  it  to 
the  height  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet.     The 
shores  of  this  lake,  or  gulf  (for  we  were  unable  at 
this  time  to  say  which  it  was)  appeared  to  be  very 
rugged  and  precipitous,  particularly  on  the  north- 
west side,  or  that  on  which  we  were.     We  con- 
tinued to  approach  it  until  ten  o'clock,  when,  going 
down  the  side  of  a  steep  and  rough  hill  that  lay 
on  the  north  side,  the  axle-tree  of  the  cart  snapt 
in  the  middle.     As  this  was  an  injury  that  we  had 
no  possible   means  of  repairing,   it  required  no 
time  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  j  we  there- 
fore   got    every    thing    immediately    taken    ofT, 
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and  carried  down  to  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  break  the  wheels 
up  for  fire-wood,  but  on  reconsideration  it  was 
found  that  the  body  of  the  cart  would  afibrd 
as  much  fuel  as  we  were  likely  to  require;  the 
wheels  and  axle  were  therefore  left,  for  future 
travellers  (if  any  should  pass  that  way)  to  see  that 
they  were  not  the  first  adventurers  who  passed 
over  these  rocky  mountains.  Although  the  loss  of 
the  cart  was  a  thing  by  no  means  to  be  wished  for, 
yet  we  did  not  consider  it  in  any  way  in  the  light 
of  a  disaster ;  .for  what  provisions  remained  we 
found  to  be  no  more  than  what  we  could  manage 
to  carry  very  well,  when  properly  divided  amongst 
officers,  and  all. 

Had  the  accident  occurred  indeed  when  we 
were  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  it  might  have 
put  us  to  some  inconvenience,  but  we  have  reason 
to  think,  that,  instead  of  its  retarding  our  progress 
at  present,  we  shall  get  on  much  quicker  without 
the  cart,  as  the  ground  has  been  getting  gradually 
worse  for  travelling  every  day  for  some  time  past, 
and  there  is  every  chance  of  its  continuing  to  do 
so. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  side  of  which  the 
cart  broke  down,  we  could  see  "  Table  Hill,**  or  at 
least,  a  hill  which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
from  its  bearing  and  estimated  distance  to  be  that 
so  named ;  for  our  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  at 
noon  to-day,  was  75°  12'  50''  N.,  and  longitude  by 
chronometer  V  OC  31''  5  W.  of  Winter  Harbour  ♦  : 

*  The  variation  of  the  compass  at  this  place  was  found  to  be 
125^  or  52*  E. 
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and  the  hill  in  question  was  always  judged  to  be 
between  six  and  seven  miles  from  the  ships.  After 
we  had  pitched  our  tents,  and  got  every  thing  that 
was  on  the  cart  down  to'  them,  we  supped  and  lay 
down  to  rest  until  the  evening,  when  we  began  to 
make  preparations  for  resuming  our  journey.  All 
the  provisions,  tents,  and  indeed  every  article  of 
public  property,  were  weighed,  and  equitably  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  officers  and  men  according 
to  their  supposed  strength.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  there 
was  on  this  occasion,  for  every  person  to  take 
some  share  of  the  public  burden,  there  was  one 
amongst  us  who  did  not  offer  to  carry  a  single 
article  but  his  own  private  property ;  his  name  I 
forbear  to  mention,  nor  would  I  indeed  notice  the 
circumstance  at  all,  were  it  not  in  justice  to  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  say  of  them,  that,  instead  of 
showing  any  inclination  to  imitate  such  a  glaring 
instance  of  a  want  of  public  spirit,  it  appeared  to 
stimulate  theni  to  emulate  one  another  in  their 
exertions. 

Monday/ J  12th.  —  We  struck  the  tents  at  two 
o'clock  this  morning,  every  thing  else  that  we 
intended  to  iake  with  us  being  by  this  time  packed 
up.  What  we  left  indeed  were  articles  of  very 
little  use,  such  as  empty  canteens,  and  meat-cases, 
in  which  we  used  to  carry  water,  and  wash;  some 
spare  ammunition  was  also  left,  and  a  few  other 
trifles  which  were  deemed  useless.  ,  The  pole 
of  the  cart  was  set  up  against  the  side  of  a  wall 
that  we  built  yesterday  to  shelter  the  tents  from 
the  wind,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  pole  we  deposited 
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the  tin-cases  and  canteens,  and  indeed  all  the  rest 
that  was  abandoned.*  We  began  our  journey  at 
haJf-past  two  o'clock,  and  about  three  reached  the 
shore  of  the  gulf,  or  lake  before  mentioned ;  our 
route  was  from  this  time  until  five  o'clock  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the  north- 
western side  of  it  at  this  place.  During  this  part 
of  our  march  we  saw  several  ptarmigans,  two  or 
three  of  which  we  shot,  and  on  a  pool  of  open 
water,  close  to  the  beach,  we  saw  a  couple  of 
geese  of  the  same  kind  as  those  seen  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.  A  raven  was  also  observed 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  some  bank  swal- 
lows. The  rocks  along  the  foot  of  which  we  came 
this  morning  were  composed  of  sandstone,  but 
different  in  character  from  that  which  we  met  with 
in  the  ravines  we  have  been  passing  for  some 
days  past,  for  it  existed  in  large  blocks.  At  five 
o'clock  we  came  to  a  low  point,  from  which  we 
had  a  good  view  of  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
gulf,  or  lake,  as  it  stretched  inland.  Of  its  extent, 
indeed,  we  could  form  no  certain  judgment,  as  we 
could  not  see  the  termination  of  it ;  but  with  re- 
spect to  its  direction  we  found  that  it  ran  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  or  rather  between  north- 
east  and  east.  After  ascertaining  that  to  go  round 
the  top  or  north-east  end  of  it,  would  take  us  very 
much  out  of  our  way,  it  was  determined  to  ven- 
ture directly  across  it  from  this  point ;  but  as  we 
had  already  been  nearly  three  hours  on  the  march, 

*  We  deposited  a  cylinder  here  which  contained  a  piece  of 
parchment,  on  which  was  written  the  same  information  as  on 
those  that  we  lefl  at  the  different  places  already  mentioned. 
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it  was  deemed  to  be  too  great  an  exertion  to  at' 
tempt  this  without  halting,  the  distance  at  the 
narrowest  part  being  estimated  to  be  at  least  six 
or  seven  miles;  and  as  the  halt  could  not  be  made 
conveniently  on  the  ice,  our  only  alternatives  were 
to  rest  where  we  were,  or  to  go  to  the  island  men- 
tioned yesterday,  which  we  considered  to  be  about 
halfway  across,  and  not  lying  much  out  of  the 
direction  in  whicli  we  wished  to  go.  We  there- 
fore started  for  the  island  a  little  alter  five  o'clock, 
and  arrived  there  at  seven.  A  few  minutes 
after  we  landed  there,  we  discovered  that  this  large 
sheet  of  water,  respecting  which  we  were  hitherto 
in  doubt  whether  it  were  a  lake  or  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  was  actually  the  latter,  for  one  of  the  men  who 
happened  to  take  up  a  pot-full  of  water  out  of  a 
pool  on  the  ice  close  to  the  beach,  found  that  it  was 
very  brackish,  which  decided  the  point  quite  to 
our  satisfaction ;  very  little  doubt,  indeed,  re- 
mained on  our  mind .  before,  for  we  noticed  as 
we  came  along  hummocks  of  ice  thrown  up  in 
different  places  on  the  shore,  a  thing  which  we 
could  hardly  suppose  would  happen  if  it  was  a 
lake.  We  found  the  island  to  be  composed,  hke 
the  adjacent  hills,  of  sandstone,  and  very  barren. 
It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  from 
north  north-west  to  south  south-east ;  and  nearly 
of*  the  same  breadth.  It  rises  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea  on  the  west  side  to  the  height  of  six 
Of  seven  hundred  feet»  and  the  ascent  to  it* 
on  every  other  side,  is  pretty  steep.  From  the 
top  th&re  was  a  very  good  view  of  the  gulf  to 
the  westward,  or,    in   other  words,    towards  its 
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mouth,  for  it  ixins  nearly  east  and  west.  The  two 
capes  that  form  the  entrance  of  it  are,  I  under* 
stand,  to  be  called  Cape  Beechey,  and  Cape  Hopp« 
ner,  after  the  two  officers  of  these  names  belong- 
ing to  the  expedition.  Tlie  distance  between 
these  capes  and  the  island  was  estimated  to  be  from 
six  to  seven  leagues,  and  the  average  breadth  of 
tlie  gulf  beyond  the  island  to  the  westward,  be- 
tween, four  and  five  leagues.  The  gulf  itself  is  to 
be  named  Liddon's  Gulf,  in  compliment  to  the 
commander  of  the  Griper ;  and  a  bold  promontory 
on  the  north  side  of  it  is  to  be  called  Cape  Eki- 
wards,  after  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the 
expedition ;  and  the  island  is  to  be  named  Hooper's 
Island,  after  the  officer  of  that  name  belonging  to 
the  Hecla.  In  speaking  of  the  mineralogy  of 
Hooper's  Island,  I  omitted  to  mention  that  we 
found  several  pieces  of  crystallised  carbonate  of 
lime  on  it,  small  pieces  of  quartz  and  felspar  were 
also  met  with,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  we  had 
time  to  examine  it  more  minutely,  we  should  meet 
with  many  other  varieties.  Nor  is  it  in  minerals 
only,  that  it  promised  to  be  an  interesting  place ; 
it  seemed  to  be  a  great  resort  for  birds,  as  we 
saw  several  ptarmigans  on  it,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  geese  so  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  our 
journey,  were  swimming  on  the  pools  of  water  that 
lay  off  it.  Of  these  birds  we  managed  to  shoot  four 
during  our  stay,  and  found  them  to  be  brent  geese 
^Aruis  Bemicla,  Lin.)  They  weighed  about  four 
pounds  each,  at  least  that  was  the  weight  of  tb^ 
first  one  that  we  shot,  and  the  rest  appeared  to  be 
about  the  same  size.  The  latitude  of  the  place  where 
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the  tents  were  pitched  was  found  by  meridian  alti- 
tude to  be  75°  05'  08''  N.,  and  longitude  by  chro- 
nometer  V  08'  03"  W.  of  Winter  Harbour.  •  We 
left  the  island  at  half-past  six,  and  directed  our 
course  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  land  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  gulf,  where  we  arrived  at  half-past 
eight. 

.  On  reaching  the  shore  we  saw  two  reindeer, 
and  some  ptarmigans,  but  we  could  not,  nor  indeed 
did  we  try  much  to  get  near  them,  for  the  ice 
where  we  crossed  it  this  morning  was  so  deeply 
covered  with  snow,  that  every  person  appeared  to 
be  pretty  well  fatigued  by  the  time  we  stopped. 
The  land  on  this  side  of  the  gulf,  we  found  to  be, 
comparatively  speaking,  low,  and  less  covered  with 
snow  than  on  the  opposite  side.  After  crossing  a 
piece  of  rising  ground  near  where  we  landed,  we 
entered  into  a  fine  open  valley  leading  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward.  In  the  N.  W.  side  of  it  there 
was  a  lagoon,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
circumference ;  it  communicated  with  the  gulf  by 
a  channel  about  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  across  which 
we  travelled.  On  the  top  of  a  small  eminence, 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  we  found  9 
piece  of  fir  wood  about  two  feet  long,  and  at  the 
thickest  end  about  the  same  circumference.  We 
also  found  here  the  skeleton  of  a  musk-ox,  and 
several  reindeer's  horns  were  seen  as  we  came 
along.  There  was  every  appearance  indeed  of 
this  valley  being  veiy  much  frequented  by  these 

*  The  variation  of  the  compass  on  this  island  was  found  to 
be  122^  59  $7"  E. 
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animals,  for  their  tracks  were  very  numerous,  and 
even  without  these  indications  it  might  be  inferred, 
that  it  is  a  place  likely  to  be  resorted  to  both  by 
deer,  and  musk-oxen,  as  it  afforded  the  best  pas* 
turage  of  any  place  that  I  have  yet  seen  on  this 
island.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  pitched  our  tents» 
and  dined. 

Tuesday^  13/^.-— Instead  of  resuming  our  jour* 
ney  this  morning,  as  usual  afler  dinner,  it  was 
determined  not  to  start  until  the  evening,  in  order 
to  employ  the  forenoon  in  examining  the  valley 
and  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
more  particularly,  as  being  places  where  we  were 
likely  to  meet  with  objects  of  interest;  and  the 
sequel  will  show  that  our  anticipations  were  re* 
alized,  and  consequently  that  our  delay  was  amply 
repaid.  Our  success  in  the  sporting  way  was  not 
indeed  so  great  as  we  expected,  for  a  few  ptarmi* 
gans  and  a  golden-plover  were  all  that  we  killed  ; 
but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  that  much 
more  might  be  done,  as  we  saw  no  fewer  than  thir- 
teen deer  in  one  herd,  and  a  musk-ox  was  also  seen 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  But  what  is  still  more 
interesting,  we  found  that  this  island  had  been 
inhabited  at  some  period  or  other :  for  we  found 
the  remains  of  six  Esquimaux  huts,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  beach,  on  a  stony  eminence  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  valley.  They  resembled,  in  every 
respect,  the  ruins  which  we  met  with,  and  were 
described  on  the  28th  of  last  August,  and  also  the 
Esquimaux  huts  which  we  saw  the  year  before  in 
Baffin's  Bay ;  being  composed  of  rough  stones,  and 
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of  a  rude  oblong  figure,  about  eiglit   feet  long, 
and  five  or  six  teet  broad,  besides  a  place  about 
two  feet  square  at  the  end  of  each,  which,  I  have 
been  told,  is  that  where  the  Esquimaux  keep  their 
provisions.     Detached  from  the  huts,  we  found  a 
square  between  two  and  three  feet  each  way,  which 
we  supposed  to  have  been  the  cooking  place  of  the 
whole  party.     At  a  little  distance  from  this  there 
was  another  rectangular  place,  of  the  use  of  which 
we  could  form  no  idea ;  it  was  about  three  feet 
long  and  one  foot  broad,  and  filled  to  the  depth  of 
six  or  seven  inches  with  ptarmigans'  dung.     How 
long  it  is  since  these  huts  were  inhabited,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  it  must  have  been  many  years 
ago,  for  the  flags  with  which  they  were  paved  were 
covered  with  moss,  and  the  exposed  sides  of  the 
stones  that  composed  the  walls  were  all  covered 
with  lichen.    But  whatever  the  length  of  time  may 
be  since  they  were  inhabited,  it  is  probable  that 
those  who  did  inhabit  them  were  not  strangers  to 
this  coast,  for  they  certainly  chose  the  most  eligible 
spot  for  game  that  we  have  seen  in  the  country. 
The  geographical  site  of  these  huts  was  nearly 
as  follows,  viz.  lat.  75°  2'  3T'  N.,  and  longitude, 
by  chronometer,  48'  48''  west  of  Winter  Harbour ; 
I  have  said  nearly,  because  the  observations  from 
which  these  results  were  obtained  were  made  at 
the  tents,  which  were  about  half  a  mile  inland  of 
the  huts.     The  variation  of  the  compass  wa3  found 
here  to  be  126°  1'  48"  easterly.     Every  object  that 
we  had  in  view  at  this  place,  being  at  length 
accomplished,  we  packed  up,  and  resumed  our 
journey  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  weather 
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being  at  the  time  hazy,  with  a  fresh  breeze  of  wind 
from  the  S.  S.  E.  AVe  had  not  been  above  an  hour 
on  tlie  march,  when  it  came  on  to  snow ;  we  con- 
tinned  on  our  way,  however,  until  nearly  eight 
o'clock,  thinking  that  it  would,  perhaps,  clear 
up  ;  but,  on  finding  then  that  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  it,  we  pitched  our  tents  to  secure  a  dry 
spot  before  it  was  too  late. 

Wednesday i  \4^th.  —  The  weather  having  cleared 
up  about  four  o'clock,  we  began  immediately  to 
prepare  for  our  journey,  and  in  rather  less  than 
twenty  minutes  we  were  again  on  tlie  march. 
About  five  o'clock,  the  atmosphere  became  fine  and 
clear,  so  that  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  the 
rocky  precipices  on  the  north  side  of  Liddon's 
Gulf;  and  shortly  after  we  saw  Table  Hill,  which 
we  kept  in  sight,  and  towards  which  we  directed 
oin-  course  until  we  stopped  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
surface  of  the  country  which  we  traversed  this 
morning,  was,  generally  speaking,  even,  but  not 
level,  for  it  rose  gradually  as  we  went  along  to 
the  southward  and  eastward.  A  very  considerable 
portion,  I  think,  indeed,  nearly  one  half  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  is  now  clear  of  snow. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  finest  days  we  have 
had  this  summer,  for  it  was  for  some  part  of 
the  time  warmer  than  we  could  wish  it.  Our 
latitude,  at  noon,  was  7^^  53'  55''  N.,  and  with 
respect  to  our  longitude,  it  is  not  an  object 
worth  being  mentioned  now,  as  we  are  so  near 
Table  Hill,  that  we  expect  to  reach  it  in  our  next 
journey.  We  started  again  a  little  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  directed  pur  course, 

Q  2 
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as  before,  towards  Table  Hill,  which  we  readied 
about  twenty  minutes  before  ten,  and  pitched  our 
tents  at  the  foot  of  it.  Our  route  was,  during  this 
march,  over  ground  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  we  passed  in  the  forenoon,  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  it  was  much  more  difficult  to 
travel  over,  for  it  is  so  completely  saturated  with 
water,  that  we  frequently  sank  into  it  up  to  the 
ankle,  and  sometimes  farther,  and  even  in  the 
driest  parts  of  it  we  went  down  an  inch  or  two;  ia 
short,  we  avoided  the  black  ground  to-day  as  much 
as  we  sought  it  ten  days  ago.  We  observed, 
during  this  day's  march,  a  considerable  difierence 
in  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  country,  for 
instead  of  the  whitish  sandstone  that  prevailed 
so  abundantly  from  Liddon's  Gulf  to  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  we  found  that  the  kind  of 
stone  we  generally  met  with  had  a  greenish  tinge, 
and  was  of  a  loose  or  disintegrated  texture,  like  the 
sandstone  in  the  ravines  near  Winter  Harbour. 
Smdl  pieces  of  granite,  quartz,  and  felspar, 
were  pretty  frequently  met  with,  and  when  we 
got  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Table  Hill,  we 
began  to  obs^erve  limestone.  Vegetation  is  now 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  the  sorrel  is  far 
advanced,  and  there  is  a  species  of  saxifrage 
(oppositi/blia)  beginning  to  blossom. 

Thursday^  \5th. — After  taking  a  few  hours*  rest, 
we  all  turned  to  (at  two  o'clock)  to  build  a  monu- 
ment on  the  top  of  Table  Hill*,  which  we  finished 

*  As  this  hill  is  a  conspicuous  object  at  a  very  considenible 
distance,  its  geographical  position  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
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by  six.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  ten  feet  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base,  and  about  eleven  feet  high.  In 
the  centre  of  it  we  deposited  an  empty  Donkin's 
meat-canister,  containing  a  slip  of  parchment,  on 
which  was  written  the  same  brief  notice  that  was 
on  the  pieces  that  we  left  at  the  other  places  that 
I  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  <<  This  was  depo- 
sited here  by  a  party  from  his  Majesty's  ships 
Hecla  and  Griper,  who  wintered  on  this  island  in 
1819  and  1820.''  In  building  it  we  left  also  a 
small  passage,  leading  on  an  inclined  plane  from 
the  outside  to  the  centre,  through  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  convey  a  cylinder  (that  is  to  be  sent  out 
from  the  ship*),  in  which  will  be  a  paper  giving  a 
more  detailed  account  of  our  stay,  and  object  in 
visiting  these  regions,  &c.  As  it  was  apprehended 
that  we  should  find  it  disagreeable  to  travel  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  instead  of  setting  off  to  the  ships 
siler  we  had  finished  the  monument,  we  retired,  as 
usual,  to  rest.  We  broke  up  our  encampment 
again,  for  the  last  time,  at  a  quarter  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternpon,  and  got  on  board  by  seven 


It  was  obtained  from  observations  made  at  the  monument  that 
we  erected  on  the  top  of  it,  viz. 

Latitude  by  meridian  altitude  74'^  48' SS""  N. 

Longitude  by  chronometer    -        23  04  W.  of  the  ships. 

Variation  of  the  compass  123  16  01  £• 

♦  This  cylinder  was  sent  out  after  our  return;  and  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  hole  through  which  it  was  conveyed,  there  was 
fixed  a  copper-plate,  on  which  was  punched  the  names  of  the 
ships,  and  the  date  of  the  year.  I  may  remark,  also,  in  this 
place,  that  a  similar  plate  was  fixed  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  pile  that  was  erected  on  North-East  Hill,  near  Winter 
Harbour. 

Q  3 
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in  the  evening,  where  we  were  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  a  hearty  welcome  ;  after  having 
performed  a  journey  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  since,  by  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation, I  think  we  must  have  averaged  twelve 
miles  a-day.  In  giving  the  account  of  this  journey, 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  have  been  more  minute 
in  many  instances  than  the  subject  of  which  I  was 
treating  merited  ;  but  I  thought  that,  by  attempt- 
ing to  cull  it,  I  might  omit  some  circumstances  that 
deserved  to  be  mentioned,  I  have,  therefore,  given 
the  whole  almost  verbatim  from  the  notes  which  I 
made  at  the  time  on  the  spot. 

Friday y  l6th.  —  Nothing  occurred  on  board 
worthy  of  particular  notice  during  the  time  we 
were  away ;  getting  the  ballast  in,  and  re-stowing 
the  holds,  were,  I  believe,  the  principal  things 
done  during  our  absence.  A  very  great  difference 
however,  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  country 
around  Winter  Harbour,  for  those  parts  that  were 
covered  with  snow  when  we  left  it,  are  now 
abounding  with  plants  of  various  kinds  begin- 
ning to  blossom  ;  in  fact,  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  so  much  changed,  that,  were  we  not  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  place  in  this 
neighbourhood,  we  should  hardly  recognise  it 
again.  The  ice  in  the  harbour  has  got  con- 
siderably thinner,  but  there  is  no  part  of  it  open 
yet,  nor  is  there  indeed  any  appearance  of  its 
breaking  up  for  some  time.  As  there  is  no  im- 
mediate prospect,  therefore,  of  our  leaving  this 
for  some  time,  it  is  intended  to  send  a  party  from 
each  ship  with  ten  or  twelve  days*  provisions,  in 
order  to  try  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  pro- 
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curing  game  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.     Each 
party  are  to  take  tents  with  them  of  the  same  kind 
as  we  had  on  our  late  journey,  so  that  they  can 
easily  remove  them  from  one  place  to  another, 
according  as  they  find  game  more  or  less  abundant 
in  different  situations.     The  party  from  the  Heda 
are  to  consist  of  three  officers  and  three  men,  and 
as  I  am  appointed  to  be  one  of  it,  my  narrative 
of  the  events  that  may  happen  on  board,  must  be 
again  interrupted  until  our  return.     We  started 
from  the  ship  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  accompanied  by  an  officer  and  three  men, 
who  were  sent  to  assist  us  in  carrying  the  tents  and 
provisions,    &c.     We  directed  our  course  to  the 
eastward,  for  we  learnt  from  a  party  that  went 
out  on  an  excursion  in  that  direction  some  days 
ago,  that  they  saw  a  great  many  geese  on  some 
lakes  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed Bounty  Cape..*     We  got  there  between,  five 
and  six  o'clock  next  morning,    and  pitched  our 
tents    on   the   top    of    a    dry   eminence,    which 
we   estimated   to    be   from   eight  to    nine   miles 
from  the  ships.     A  regular  diary  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  occuiTed  from  this  period   un- 
til   our    return    again    on    board,    would   be.  so 
crowded  with  repetitions  about   things  of  little 
interest,  that  the  reading  of  it   would  be  more 
apt    to    be  considered    a  tedious    task,    than    a 
source  of  pleasure  or  information.      Under   this 

*  This  name  was  first  given  by  the  men  to  that  remarkable 
headland  that  is  situated  near  the  110th  degree  of  longitude, 
in  consequence  of  that  meridian  being  that  for  which  the  first 
reward  is  given ;  and,  I  understand,  from  the  name  being  so 
very  appropriate,  that  it  is  to  be  confirmed. 
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impres^on,    therefore,    I  shall  deviate  from  my 
former  plan  of  giving  the  occurrences  of  every  day 
separately,  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened, 
and  endeavour  to  comprise  and  arrange  every  thing 
worthy  of  notice  under  different  heads,  in  regular 
succession.     In  the  first  place,  then,  with  respect 
to    the    country,    although   we  were  here  c»ly 
ten  days,  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  great  change 
that  took   place.     On  first  going   out  we  found 
the  greatest  part  of  the  low  land  covered  with 
mow,  and  the  streams  of  water  that  flowed  from 
it,  had  not  then  formed  into  any  regular  channels, 
but  were  spread  all  over  the  plains  near  tlie  coast, 
making  them  as  it  were  one  entire  swamp.     Before 
we  came  in,  however,  these  swamps  had  in  a  great 
measure  been  drained  of  their  water,  which  formed 
three  or  four  streams  (within  the  space  of  five  or 
Bix  miles)  so  that  we  used  generally  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  name  of  rivers,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  indeed  were  of  such  magnitude  for  some 
time,  as  not  to  be  altogether  undeserving  the  ap- 
pellation«    These   streams  passed  through  many 
small  lakes,  which  appeared  generally  to  be  veiy 
riiallow.     We  saw  two  or  three  lakes^  however, 
amongst  the  mountains,  which,  from  the  character 
<>f  the  land  around  them,  we  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose were  of  considerable  depth  ;  and  I  remarked 
this  difierence  between  them,  that  the  lakes  on  the 
low  land  Were  clear  of  ice,  whilst  those  amongst  the 
hills  were  almost  entirely  covered  with  it.  Vegeta- 
tion was  very  far  advanced  indeed  by  the  time  that 
we  returned,  for  on  some  spots  where  there  was 
moisture  and  good  soil,  the  grass  was  from  two  to 
three  inches  long  ;  and  the  sorrel  was  so  abundant 
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that  we  used  in  a  few  minutes  to  collect  enough 
to  make  a  sallad  every  day  to  our  dinner.  With 
respect  to  the  mineralogical  character  of  those 
parts,  I  observed  nothing  different  from  what 
was  seen  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Winter  Harbour,  viz.  sandstone,  composing  the 
whole  of  the  fixed  rocks,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  loose  stones  also ;  granite,  limestone,  and 
small  pieces  of  red  felspar  were  frequently 
met  with,  but  these  formed  but  a  very  small 
proportion  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
sandstone*  Having  thus  taken  a  cursory  review 
of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  productions  that 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  my  next  ob- 
ject is  to  notice  the  different  kinds  of  animals. 
The  'deer  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  ex- 
pected to  find  them,  for  two  dozen,  or  thirty  at 
most,  were  as  many  as  we  saw  the  whole  time 
we  were  out,  and  of  these  we  only  succeeded  in 
killing  two ;  this  we  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  shyness  of  the  does,  for  they  were  so  careful 
of  their  young,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  near  them.  The  two  deer  that  we  killed 
were  very  lean,  although  they  appeared  to  be  full- 
grown  ;  the  first  one  weighed  only  54  lbs.  when 
skinned  and  cleaned,  and  the  other  which  we  got 
about  a  week  after  64  lbs.  Their  horns  were  not 
above  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length ;  they  were 
covered  with  a  soft  skin,  which  had  a  fine  downy 
coat ;  their  tips  were  flexible,  but  if  bent  much, 
were  easily  broken  ;  the  substance  of  the  horns 
was  very  porous,  and  full  of  blood.  The  colour 
not  only  of- these  two,  but  indeed  of  all  the  deer 
we  saw,  was  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  light 
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ash-coloured  patch  on  their  back  ;  but  the  fawns 
appeared  to  be  entirely  of  that  Colour.  The  next 
animals  I  ought  to  mention,  if  I  take  them  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  are  a  couple  of  wolves  which  we 
saw  one  afternoon ;  but  as  we  had  but  a  dis- 
tant view,  I  can  say  nothing  about  them.  We 
had  also  a  distant  view,  two  or  three  times,  of  some 
foxes  ;  the  only  thing  in  which  they  appeared  to 
differ  from  those  that  were  caught  during  the  win- 
ter was,  in  their  having  a  black  patch  on  their 
sides  a  little  before  their  hind  quarters. 

We  saw  several  hares  during  the  time  we  were 
out,  and  killed  four;  their  average  weight  was 
from  seven  to  eight  pounds ;  they  were  perfectly 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips  of  their 
ears,  which  were  black.  These  were  all  the  varie- 
ties of  quadrupeds  which  we  observed,  and  of  the 
feathered  tribe  the  number  was  not  much  greater. 
Brent  geese,  king  ducks,  and  long-tailed  ducks, 
arctic  and  glaucous  gulls,  comprised  the  whole 
of  the  aquatic  birds ;  and  a  few  ptarmigans,  plo- 
vers, sanderlings,  and  snow-buntings,  were  all  the 
land  birds  that  were  seen.  The  geese  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days  after  we  went  out,  were  pretty 
numerous,  but,  on  finding  themselves  disturbed, 
most  of  them  went  away,  and  those  that  remained 
secured  themselves  by  keeping  in  the  middle  of 
two  or  three  large  lakes,  where  our  shot  would  not 
reach  them  ;  we  succeeded,  however,  in  kilUng  a 
dozen  during  the  time  we  were  near  them.  The 
ducks  were  not  numerous,  so  that  our  success  in 
that  way  was  very  trifling.  With  respect  to  the 
ptarmigans,  I  believe  all  were  killed  that  were 
seen,  viz.  fifteen ;  and^  if  fifty  times  the  number 
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had  appeared,  I  believe  we  might  have  killed 
them  all,  for  they  are  as  stupid  as  any  birds  I  ever 
saw.  These  are  all  the  circumstances  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  that  occurred  during  our  ten 
days'  excursion ;  and  I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  tliat 
they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  so  much 
notice  as  I  have  taken  of  them.  As  soon  as  we 
returned  on  board,  another  party  was  sent  out  for 
the  same  purpose,  with  ten  days*  more  provisions. 
Tuesday y  27th.  —  With  respect  to  the  events 
that  occurred  on  board  during  the  time  we  were 
absent,  they  have  been  of  so  little  consequence  that 
they  do  not  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  ice  on 
the  harbour  has  decayed  indeed,  very  considerably 
during  these  ten  days  past ;  it  is  covered  now  with 
pools  of  water  along  shore,  and  at  the  places  where 
the  streams  of  water  from  the  ravines  discharge 
themselves  into  the  harbour,  it  is  quite  detached 
from  the  beach.  The  land  is  now  completely 
clear  of  snow,  with  the  exception  of  what  there  is 
in  the  ravines,  and  that  is  dissolving  very  rapidly 
indeed ;  for  the  torrents  of  water  that  run  down 
them,  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
witnessed  in  these  regions  before.  The  surface  of 
the  country  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance ; 
some  parts  of  it,  in  particular,  abound  with  such 
abundance  of  purple-coloured  saxifrage  in  blos- 
som, that  even  persons  accustomed  to  a  better 
climate  than  we  have  been  for  some  time  past, 
could  not  help  admiring  it ;  but  to  us,  who  experi- 
enced, and  who  have  so  recently  emerged  from  the 
dreary  scene  of  an  arctic  winter,  it  naturally  ap- 
pears more  delightful.  The  sorrel  is,  however, 
the  only   vegetable   production   from   which   we 
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derive  any  benefit ;  and  from  it  we  have  a  very 
abundant  supply  of  a  most  useful,  and  very  palat- 
able article  of  diet*  All  the  men  are  sent  on 
shore  twice  a-week,  viz.  on  Sunday  and  Thursday, 
to  gather  it,  and  what  they  collect,  after  being 
mixed  with  vinegar,  is  served  out  to  them  regu- 
larly. *  Notwithstanding  every  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  different  seeds  that  were  sown  in  the 
gardens,  I  believe  that  we  shall  receive  but  very 
little  benefit  from  their  produce,  for  their  growth 
is  exceedingly  tardy. 

Friday  J  30th.  —  At  two  o'clock  this  morning 
departed  this  life,  William  Scott,  boatswain's 
mate,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  months  past,  first 
with  scurvy,  and  afterwards  with  diarrhoea,  and 
general  debility.  He  was  reckoned  a  very  good 
and  quiet  man,  and  I  am  told  an  excellent  seaman; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  said  that  he  was  rather 
addicted  to  spirits.  Whether  a  consciousness  of 
this  faiUng  preyed  on  his  mind  or  not,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  ^  but  he  was  often  observed  to  be 
very  low-spirited,  which  amounted  sometimes, 
during  his  illness,  to  hypochondriacism. 

Sunday  J  July  2d.  —  Immediately  after  divine 
service  this  forenoon,  his  body  was  taken  on  shore, 
and  interred  on  a  plain  between  two  and  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  both  ships  attended  on 

*  As  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  lemon-juice  has  been, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  destroyed  by  the  firost  during  the 
winter,  it  has,  of  course  become  an  object  of  importance  to 
economise  what  remains,  and  as  the  sorrel  that  is  gathered  is 
considered  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  it,  the  serving  of  it  out 
has  for  the  present  been  suspended. 
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this  occasion,  to  perform  this  last  duty  which  we 
owe  to  one  another ;  we  all  walked  two  and  two, 
in  regular  procession,  and  in  the  order  which  is 
always  observed  on  these  occasions.  * 

Friday^  "^th.  —  The  weather  has  been  remark- 
ably fine  since  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  ice 
on  the  harbour  is  now  full  of  holes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ships,  and  along  shore  it  is 
entirely  detached  from  the  land  at  high  water ;  we 
found  the  thickness  of  it  in  several  places  where 
we  measured  it  this  evening,  to  vary  from  a  foot, 
to  eighteen  inches.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
a  large  flock  of  loons  flew  across  the  harbour, 
going  to  the  westward,  from  which  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  there  is  some  open  water  in  that 
direction,  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  we 
shall  soon  have  it  here  also.  A  few  days  ago 
we  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  between 
the  ships  and  the  shore,  three  fish,  between  ten 
inches  and  a  foot  long  each,  which  answered  to 
the  character  given  by  Linnseus  of  the  pouting 
whiting.  We  presumed  that  they  got  on  the  surface 

*  On  a  slab  of  schistose  sandstone  about  three  feet  long,  and 
two  feet  broad,  there  was  cut  the  following  inscription  : 

"  To 

The  Memory  of 

Wm.  Scott,    Seaman, 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship 

Hecla ; 

Obiit   June  30th,  1820. 

iEt.  S3  years." 

This  stone  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  with  its  front 

Facing  to  the  westward  ;  and  the  grave  itself  was  covered  with 

stone,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  disturbed  by  wolves,  or  any 

other  animals. 
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of  the  ice,  at  the  time  it  was  overflowed  by  the 
stream  tides  in  the  winter.  In  speaking  of  tides, 
it  reminds  me  that  I  have  hither  omitted  to  men- 
tion, that  we  have  been  for  nearly  these  two  montlis 
past,  observing  regularly  every  day,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  in  this  harbour*  *  And  we  found, 
from  the  result  of  these  observations,  that  the 
greatest  rise  and  fall  is  only  four  feet  two  inches, 
and  that  occurred  only  once,  viz.  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  on  the  13th  of  May  last. 

Friday  J  14fth.  —  Nothing  of  any  importance  has 
occurred  for  this  week  past.  The  ice  has  now  got 
very  thin,  but  it  has  not  yet  broke  up  any  where 
except  along  tbe  shore.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  the  first  strong  breeze  of  wind  we  have  will 
break  it  up  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  first  opportunity  that  may  offer  for 
getting  away,  every  thing  is  now,  I  believe,  ready 
for  taking  our  departure.  Among  other  mementos 
that  we  have  left  to  indicate  our  stay  at  this  place, 
is  a  large  pile  of  stones,  or  monument,  as  it  is 
called,  which  we  erected  yesterday,  on  the  most 
conspicuous  hill  in  this  neighbourhood,  situated 
about  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  where  the 
ships  lay,  and  from  thence  usually  termed  North- 
East  Hill.  This  pile  is  about  ten  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  between  ten  and  eleven  feet 
high.  In  the  centre  of  it  we  deposited  a  tin  cy- 
linder, containing  some  silver  coins,  and  a  paper 
giving  an  account  of  our  stay,  and  object  in  visit- 
ing these  regions.     On  the  south  end  of  a  large 

*  See  Appendix. 
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Stone,  situated  between  two  and  tliree  hundred 
yards  from  the  beach,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  we  cut  the  follow- 
ing words  so  deeply,  that  I  imagine  some  traces 
of  them  will  be  legible  for  centuries  to  come. 
The  words  are  these :  —  "  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty*s  ships,  Hecla  and  Griper,  commanded  by 
W.  E.  Parry,  and  M.  Liddon,  wintered  in  the 
adjacent  harbour,  1819-20."  I  may  remark  also 
that  the  inscription  on  the  tomb-stone  of  the 
late  William  Scott  will  be  another  lasting  monu- 
ment to  show  the  place  near  which  we  have  now 
passed  the  best  part  of  a  year.  Besides  these, 
many  other  relics  will  be  left,  which  would  identify 
Winter  Harbour  for  some  ages ;  but,  what  is  more 
unperisliable  than  all  these  marks,  which  time  will 
destroy,  we  have  determined  its  geographical  po- 
sition with  such  precision,  I  presume,  that  if  any 
future  navigator  should  hereafter  visit  this  coast, 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  this  port,  at 
least  as  far  as  its  situation  will  be  concerned. 

The  latitude  of  the  spot  where 
the  ship  lay  since  the  26th  of 
September,  1819     ....       74°  47'  15''  N. 

Longitude  of  ditto,  by  lunar  ob- 
servations      110°  48'  SO''W. 

Variation  of  the  compass,  as 
found  on  shore;  clear  of  the 
ship's  attraction     .      .      .      .     128°  E. 

Although  we  are  now  in  perfect  readiness, 
and,  I  may  say,  indeed,  in  daily  expectation 
of  leaving  this  place,  it  is  intended  to  keep 
parties  out  shooting  until  we  have  an  immediate 
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prospect  of  setting  off.  My  diary  of  the  occur- 
rences on  board  must,  therefore,  be  again  sus- 
pended for  a  while,  as  I  am  appointed  to  be  one 
of  the  party  that  is  to  go  out  this  evening  to  re- 
lieve those  who  are  at  the  tents.  We  left  the  ships 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  arrived  at  the  tents  at 
four  o'clock  next  morning. 

Tuesday^  ^th.  —  My  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  came  under  our  observation^  from  that 
period,  until  our  return,  may  be  comprised  in  very 
few  words.  It  would,  indeed,  be  little  better  than 
a  mere  tautology  of  the  events  of  our  first  shooting 
eavursion^  if  I  were  to  relate  those  that  occurred 
at  this  time.  With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  ani- 
mals that  we  met  witli,  I  have  to  observe  only, 
that  they  were  of  the  same  kind  as  those  we  saw 
before ;  but  much  fewer  in  number,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  their  being  so  much  chased  and  disturbed 
ibr  these  six  weeks  past.  The  face  of  the  countiy 
is  very  much  improved,  as  far  as  regards  its  beii^ 
much  drier,  and  consequently  better  adapted  for 
travelling ;  but  with  respect  to  its  appearance,  it  has 
lost  very  considerably  in  this  point,'  for  almost  the 
whole  of  the  flowers  that  adorned  it,  about  a  fort- 
nightor  three  weeks  ago,  have  now  run  into  seed,  and 
their  petals  are  fallen  off,  so  that  the  land  has  begun 
again  to  look  naked.  Thelakes  and  streams  that  were 
so  numerous,  and  some  of  considerable  size,  when 
we  were  out  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  are 
now  almost  entirely  dried  up  j  even  those  streams 
wliich  we  then  dignified  with  the  name  of  rivers,  are 
now  so  small,  that  we  crossed  them  on  our  return 
to-day  without  wetting  our  feet  The  exhalation 
from  these  lakes  is  almost  incredible,  considering 
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the  nature  of  the  climate  ;  for  the  vapour  that 
rises  from  them  sometimes  appears  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, as  thick  as  if  it  rose  from  the  surface  of 
hot  water.  During  our  excursions,  lately,  we  ob- 
served another  curious  circumstance,  peculiar,  I 
imagine,  to  this  climate,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  we  saw  it.  What  I  allude  to  is,  that  in  se- 
veral places  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  we  ob- 
served where  pieces  of  ground,  from  fifty  to  sixty 
yards  in  length,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  in 
breadth,  had  started  from  their  place,  and  slid 
down  these  hills  to  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
yards,  forming,  where  they  had  stopped,  large 
heaps  of  earth,  and  in  other  places  spreading  over 
the  face  of  these  hills.  The  depth  of  the  chasms 
that  were  left  by  the  removal  of  these  pieces  of 
ground  was,  in  general,  about  two  feet ;  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  them  was  firmly  frozen, 
whilst  the  ground  that  slid  away  was  so  soft, 
that  a  person  would  sink  into  it. 

How  far  these  casual  circumstances  may  operate 
in  changing  the  face  of  this  country,  1  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  but  there  is  one  thing  certain,  that  it 
has  undergone  a  very  considerable  change,  and 
that  too  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time ;  for  we 
found  the  jaw-bones  of  a  whale  on  a  plain,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  at  least,  from  the  sea,  and  a 
crown-bone  of  a  whale  was  picked  up  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  shore,  near  Winter  Har- 
bour. And,  in  both  these  cases,  the  bones  were, 
I  think,  too  heavy  fop  wolves  or  bears  to  drag  them 
that  distance  inland ;  and,  if  that  be  admitted,  I 
do  not  see  any  other  way  in  which  the  event  can 

R 
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be  accounted  for,  except  by  supposing  that  the 
coast  has  extended  its  former  limits.  But  my  ob- 
ject  being  that  of  stating  facts,  I  shall  avoid  enter- 
ing  any  farther  into  these  conjectures,  for  fear  of 
drawing  wrong  conclusions.  On  returning  to  the 
tents  this  morning,  we  found  an  officer  and  tliree 
men  there,  who  were  sent  out  to  assist  us  in  taking 
the  tents,  &c.,  on  boai^d,  there  being  hopes,  at 
length,  of  leaving  Winter  Harbour ;  for  all  the  ice 
on  it  is  now  broke  up,  and  drifting  about  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  We  started  at  three  o'clock  in  tlie 
afternoon,  and  got  on  board  by  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

Wednesday^  Q6tk.  —  The  wind  being  from  the 
southward  this  forenoon,  all  hands  were  employed 
warping  the  ships  out  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  where  we  anchored,  the  entrance  being 
as  yet  choked  up  with  ice ;  but,  as  we  know  that 
there  is  clear  water  along  shore  outside,  this  ob- 
struction, we  may  reasonably  expect,  will  soon  be 
removed  by  the  first  fresh  breeze  of  northerly 
wind. 

Friday^  2Stk.  —  We  are  still  detained  by 'the 
ice  above-mentioned,  which  has  been  thrown  up, 
by  the  late  southerly  wind,  into  large  hummocks 
on  the  reef,  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  en- 
trance  of  the  harbour.  Our  passage,  indeed,  is 
not  over  that  reef,  but  the  ice  that  has  grounded 
on  it,  seems  to  offer  obstruction  in  its  passage 
outward,  to  that  which  is  in  the  harbour.  We 
saw  a  large  seal  on  the  ice  to-day,  but  he  lay  so 
near  the  edge  of  the  piece  on  which  he  was,  that 
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he  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  water  before  we 
reached  him,  although  he  was  severely  wounded 
with  balb. 

Tuesday^  August  1st.  —  The  first  of  August  ap- 
pears to  be  a  lucky  day  in  the  events  of  this 
voyage,  for  it  was  on  this  day  last  year  that  we 
entered  Lancaster's  Sound,'  and  at  twenty  minutes 
after  one  o'clock  this  afternoon  we  made  sail  out 
of  Winter  Harbour,  after  having  been  part  of 
every  month  in  the  year  in  it,  and,  consequently, 
upwards  of  ten  calendar  months.  Our  anxiety, 
for  some  time  past,  to  recommence  our  labours  after 
so  long  a  period  of  inactivity,  and  the  pleasure 
that  we  felt  on  finding  that  long-wished-for  period 
at  length  arrived,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  expressed ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  several 
plans  that  were  adopted  to  keep  both  body  and 
mind  employed,  we  could  not  help  occasionally 
reflecting,  that  much  of  our  time  was  idly  spent, 
whilst  a  great  deal  yet  remained  to  be  done,  be- 
fore the  object  of  the  expedition  would  be  accom- 
plished. On  getting  out  of  the  harbour  to-day, 
however,  the  prospect  before  us  afforded  every 
reason  to  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  shortness 
of  the  season,  much  might  be  done ;  for,  as  far'  as 
we  could  see  to  the  westward,  there  was  a  channel 
of  open  water,  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth, 
along  the  land.  To  the  eastward,  this  channel 
appeared  to  be  still  wider,  but  that  not  being  our 
way,  we  paid  but  little  attention  to  what  lay  in 
that  direction.  The  weather  was  extremely  fine ; 
but  the  wind  being  for  most  part  of  the  time 
against  us,  we  made  no  great  progress. 

R  3 
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Wednesday^  2rf.  —  The  wind  being  still  adverse, 
our  advance  to  the  westward  was,  as  yester- 
day,  very  slow ;  and  in  the  afternoon  it  veered 
round  to  the  southward,  and,  consequently,  soon 
set  the  ice  in  with  the  land,  so  that  we  were 
obliged,  at  four  o'clock,  to  make  fast  to  a  hum- 
mock  aground  near  the  shore* 

Thursday f  3d. — The  weather  was  fc^gy  most 
part  of  this  day  ;  and,  the  ice  being  close  in  with 
the  land,  we  have  not  moved  from  the  place  where 
we  brought  up  yesterday.  It  has  been  obser\'ed, 
since  we  made  fast  here,  that  the  flood-tide  comes 
from  the  westward,  and  that  the  time  of  high- 
water  corresponds  with  that  in  Winter  Harbour. 

Friday  4fth. — The  wind  having  veered  round  to 
the  N.  W.  this  forenoon,  the  ice  soon  began  to 
drive  off  from  the  land,  and  by  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  cast  off  and  made  sail.  As  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  westward,  we  found  the  channel  to 
be  gradually  widening,  so  that,  about  midnight, 
we  were  in  as  great  a  space  of  clear  water  as  we 
ever  observed  before  off  this  part  of  the  island, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  more,  indeed,  than 
we  found  last  year ;  for  the  ice  was  estimated  to- 
night to  be,  at  least,  four  miles  and  a  half,  or  five 
miles,  off  the  coast ;  and  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
channel  to  the  westward,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  no  end  to  it  in  that  direction,  and,  to  add 
to  this,  we  had  a  fresh  breeze  of  wind  in  our  & 
vour,  and  fine  clear  weather.  About  midnight  we 
got  abreast  of  the  place  where  we  were  stopped 
so  long  by  the  ice,  at  the  time  the  Griper's  party 
lost  their  way,  in  the  month  of  September  last* 
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Saturday  J  5th.  —  We  got  this  forenoon  abreast 
of  the  high  land,  where  we  were  stopped  by  the 
ice  last  autumn  ;  the  wind  having  failed  us  about 
noon,  a  party  went  ashore  to  make  observations^ 
&c.     They  found   the  rocks  here  to  consist  of 
sandstone,  as  on  all  other  parts  of  tlm  island, 
where  we   have    yet  landed.     The   sbrrel,   and 
other  plants  brought  on  board,  were  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  same  kind  tliat  we  picked 
about   Winter   Harbour,  most  probably  owing  to 
the  more  favourable  situation  in  which  they  grew ; 
being  well  sheltered  from  the  northerly  wind  by 
the  high  land,  and  having  a  southerly  aspects    It 
appears  that  this  part  of  the  coast  is  well  stocked 
with   hares,  for  they  saw  four  during  the  short 
time  they  were  on  shore  ;  a  glaucous  gull,  and  a 
raven  were  also  seen.     At  six  o'clock  in  the  evea- 
ing  we  got  to  the  edge  of  a  loos^  stream  of  heavy 
ice  \  but  as  we  advanced  into  it,  it  became  closer, 
and  at  a  quarter  before  nine  it  wa^  found  to  be  so 
compact  that  there  was  no  possibUity  of  getting 
through   it.      We  therefore   made  fast  to  some 
hummocks,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  beaclv 
in  from  seven  to  nine  fathoms'  water.    We  had  not 
been  above  an  hour  or  two  fast,  whence  ascertained 
that  the  ice  had  closed  in  with  the  land,  both  to  the 
eastward  and  westward.     Our  situation,  therefore, 
was  not  deemed  to  be  by  any  means  safe ;  for.  the 
ice  was  driving  to  the  westward  with  considerable 
velocity,  and  our  only  protection  against  it  waa.Qi 
low  point  of  land,  that  lay  to  the  eastward  of  us.. 
Whilst  thjB  ice  ran  to  the  westward,  however,  this 
point  sheltered  us  very  well  j  but,  in  the  event  oi* 
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its  returning  by  the  wind  or  tide  in  the  contrary 
direction,  or  from  the  southward,  we  must  be 
completely  exposed  to  it;  circumstances  may, 
however,  become  more  favourable  before  such  a 
change  takes  place. 

Sunday^  6th.  —  After  we  made  fast  last  evening, 
some  of  u&  went  ashore,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  killed  fourteen  hares,  and  a  number  of  glau- 
cous gulls,  which  were  found  with  their  young  on 
the  top  of  an  insulated  rock,  about  thirty  feet 
high,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  about 
five  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  coast  here  is  very 
bold  and  precipitous,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  At 
the  foot  of  the  rocks  there  is,  indeed,  in  some 
places,  a  slope  from  forty  to  fifty  yards  in  breadth, 
covered  generally  with  the  loose  fragments  of 
stone  that  fall  from  them.  These  rocks  consist 
entirely  of  schistose  sandstone,  and  a  kind  of 
slate-clay,  of  a  light  green  colour.  Along  the 
face,  and  pretty  near  the  top  of  these  precipices, 
there  are  a  number  of  insulated  columns,  or  rather 
insulated  masses,  that  resemble,  in  some  measure, 
when  viewed  a  little  way  off,  the  turrets  of  a  di- 
lapidated building;  but^  when  inspected  more 
closely,  that  is,  from  the  foot  of  the  precipices, 
their  natural  structure  is  seen  to  great  advantage ; 
-and,  as  far  as  lofty  and  rugged  cliflfe  can  be  said 
to  be  picturesque,  some  of  those  in  question  were 
eminently  so.  Nor  is  this  romantic  scene  confined 
only  to  the  rocks  that  faced  the  sea ;  on  the  con- 
trary, several  of  the  ravines  that  ran  inland,  ex- 
hibited  some  that  excelled  the  former,  if  possible, 
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in  the  variety  of  their  fantastic  shapes.  There 
is  one  of  these  ravines  near  the  ship,  that  is 
particularly  interesting  in  this  way.  I  remarked 
that  all  these  rocks  were  invariably  stratified  hori- 
zontally.  The  surface  of  the  country  is,  generally 
speaking,  plain,  and,  if  viewed  from  the  sea,  would 
come  under  the  denomination  of  table-land. 

Monday,  ^th.  —  From  the  top  of  the  hills  above- 
mentioned,  land  was  seen  to-day,  extending  from 
S.  to  W.  S.  W.,  and  supposed  to  be  about  fifty 
miles  off.  Whether  this  is  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, or  an  island  lying  off  it,  is  certainly  a  question 
that  our  present  knowledge  is  inadequate  to  decide ; 
I  shall  therefore  not  offer  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. From  the  same  elevated  situation  whence  this 
land  was  seen,  we  had  also  a  good  view  of  the  sea 
to  the  westward,  or  rather,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of 
the  ice  ;  for,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  southward,  and  even  to  the 
eastward,  it  was  covered  with  ice.  There  were 
here  and  there,  indeed,  small  pools,  and  lanes  of 
open  water,  but  no  continuous  opening.  The  ice 
that  lay  close  in  with  the  land  was  in  general 
broken  up,  into  what  might,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, be  termed  small  pieces ;  but,  beyond  this,  that 
is,  to  seaward,  it  appeared  to  consist  of  immense 
floes,  some  of  them  several  miles  in  diameter.  We 
find  also  that  the  ice  here  is  much  heavier  than  any 
met  with  before,  and  is  at  the  same  time  quite 
of  a  different  character ;  for,  instead  of  its  pre- 
senting an  even  surface,  like  that  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  it  is  completely  covered  with  hummocks, 
resembling  what  I  understand  the  Greenland  ice 
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to  be.     Since    we  came   here  we  have  observed 
another  circumstance  that  deserves    to  be   men- 
tioned, when  speaking  of  the  ice  off  this  part  o{ 
the  coast :  the  circumstance  that  I  allude  to  is,  that 
a  ledge  of  ice  is  firmly  attached  to  the  land,  and 
extends  from  it  in  general  no  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards.      The   surface   of  this  icy  girt  is 
covered  with  five  or  six  feet  water,  and  its  outer 
edge  is  so  steep,  that  from  six  to  seven  fathoms 
are  found  immediately  alongside  of  it. 

Wednesday y  9th. — The  ice  has  been  almost  con- 
stantly in  motion  during  these  two  days  past;  some- 
times it  is  drifting  to  the  eastward,  and  at  other 
times  in  a  contrary  direction,  but  it  never  leaves  a 
clear  space  of  any  extent  in  either  way.  We  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  this  evening  an  instance 
of  the  violent  pressure  that  takes  place  occasionally 
by  the  collision  of  this  heavy  ice  ;  for  two  pieces 
that  happened  to  come  in  contact  close  to  us  press- 
ed so  forcibly  against  each  other,  that  one  of  them, 
although  forty-two  feet  thick,  and  at  least  three 
times  as  much  in  length  and  breadth,  was  forced 
up  on  its  edge  on  the  top  of  another  piece.  But 
even  this  is  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
pressure  that  must  have  existed  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects visible  along  the  shore,  for  not  only  heaps 
of  earth  and  stones,  several  tons'  weight,  are  forced 
up,  but  hummocks  of  ice  from  fifty  to  sixty  feqt 
thick  are  piled  on  the  beach.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remark  that  a  ship,  although  fortified  as  well  as 
wood  and  iron  could  make  her,  would  have  but 
little  chance  of  withstanding  such  overwhelming 
force ;  and,  from  a  conviction  of  this,  we  consider 
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our  present  situation,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
be  a  very  precarious  one.  But  to  dismiss  this 
subject  for  something  more  interesting,  I  have  to 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  whale  was  seen  two 
nights  ago,  for  the  first  time  this  season  ;  arid,  on 
the  same  day,  we  shot  a  fawn,  which  weighed 
thirty-eight  pounds.  A  few  hares  and  glaucous 
gulls  have  also  been  killed  within  these  two  days, 
but  our  success  to-day,  in  the  sporting  way,  de- 
serves most  notice,  for  we  shot  a  musk-ox^  When 
first  seen,  he  was  going  along  the  beach  to  the 
eastward;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
was  obliged  to  pass  so  close  to  us,  that  he  was  fired 
at  from  the  ship.  We  thought  at  first  that  he  was 
wounded  on  this  occasion  ;  but  we  soon  had  rea- 
son to  alter  our  opinion,  for  he  galloped  off  at 
greater  rate  than  an  animal  of  his  shape  could  be 
supposed  capable  of  going.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  was,  however,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
very  favourable  for  our  purpose ;  for  he  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  steep  clif&, 
which  he  could  not  ascend,  on  the  other.  When 
he  found,  therefore,  that  he  was  assailed  in  such 
a  way  that  there  was  no  possibility  for  him  to 
escape,  he  immediately  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  by  taking  up  a  position  in  front  of  a  large 
stone,  where  he  could  not  certainly  be  attacked  by 
any  other  animal,  except  under  a  great  disadvan- 
tage; but  to  the  means  that  we  had,  he  could 
offer  no  resistance,  and  consequently  fell. 

His  weight   and  dimensions   were  as  follows : 
viz.  — 
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Feet.  Id. 

Length  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail  •  6    10 

Length  of  the  tail  •  -  -  -  0     3 

Height  from  the  aolc  of  the  fore-hoof  to  the  top 

of  the  hunch  -  -  .  .48 

From     ditto     to  the  knee-joint  of  the  fore-leg    -  t       1 
From  the  hoof  to  the  second  joint,  (1.  e.  the  length 

of  the  fore-leg)  -  -  -  -  2      3 

Length  of  the  fore-hoof        .  ■  •  -  0      «j 

Breadth  of  ditto  -  -  -  -  0      5 

Circumference  of  the  fore-leg  beloW  the  knee        -  0     7 

Length  from  the  u>le  of  the  hind-hoof  to  the  hock  1       5 

Length  of  the  hind-leg  •  -  -  2      9 

L«ngth  of  the  hind-hoof        •  -  -         -  0      4 

Breadth  of  ditto        -        -  -  -  •  0      H 

Circumference  of  the  hind-leg  below  the  hock        -  0      6} 
Height  from  the  sole  of  the  hind-hoof  to  the  top  of 

the  back  -  .  .  -  .43 

From  the  end  of  the  snout  to  the  fore-shoulder      -  2      j 
From     ditto     to  the  upper  part  of  the  root  of  the 

horns  -  •  -  -  1     10 
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Fttct.  In: 
From  the  end  of  the  snout  to  the  eyes        -  -         10^ 

From  the  root  of  the  horns  to  the  top  of  the  hunch         2      0 
Between  the  tips  of  the  horns  -  -  -         2      0 

Circumference  of  the  horns  as  low   as   could  be 

measured  -  •  -  -  -        1       0^ 

Base  of  the  horns  longitudinally        -  -        ^        0     11^ 

Length  of  the  ears  (which  were  pointed  and  situ- 
ated close  behind  the  horns)  -  -        0      6 
Circumference  of  the  neck  close  to  the  head         -        3      8 
Incisores  (lower  jaws)  six  in  number,  and  molarcs 

in  both  jawa.  twenty-four,  viz.  twelve  in  each 
Length  of  the  nostrils  •  -  --OS 

Breadth  between  the  nostrils  (upper  end)       -        -        0      4 
Breadth  between  the  eyes  -  -  -        0    1 1 

Length  of  the  longest  hair  on  his  rump  -         -        2      5 

Weight  of  the  carcase  when  skinned  and 

cleaned  ....    lbs.  421 

Weight  of  the  head,  skin,  and  feet  -  134 

Estimated  weight    of  the    entrails   and 
blood,  &c.  -  -  -        -  160 


Total  weight  -  715 

The  hair  on  different  parts  of  the  body  was  of 
different  lengths,  and  of  various  colours,  the  pre- 
vailing hue,  however,  was  black,  and  the  longest 
hair  was,  as  above  stated,  on  the  rump  and  hind 
quarters.  He  had  a  thick  mane  extending  from 
the  head  to  the  top  of  the  hunch ;  the  colour  of  it 
was  of  a  pale  russet.  Immediately  behind  the 
hunch  there  was  a  saddle,  or  bed,  of  short  hair,  of 
a  yellowish  white  colour,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length,  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  nearly  of 
the  same  breadth.  The  legs,  as  far  as  the  knee- 
joint,  were  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  the  hair  on 
them  thus  far  was  no  longer  tban  that  on  an  Eng. 
lish  ox.     At  the  root  of  the  long  hair,  there  was  a 
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iiner  kind  of  an  ash  colour,  which  was  indeed  as 
fine  as  any  wool,  and  would  certainly,  if  manufac- 
tured, make  as  fine  cloth  as  any  English  wool. 
Mr.  Pennant,  indeed,  mentions,  in  his  description 
of  the  musk-ox,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jeremie 
had  stockings  made  of  the  wool,  or  hair,  of  that 
animal,  which  were  equally  as  fine  as  any  silk 
stockings.  It  would  seem,  that  the  animal  casts 
this  fleecy  covering  annually,  for  in  the  thick  part 
of  the  mane,  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  there 
was  a  layer  of  this  wool  quite  detached  from  the 
body  of  the  animal,  and  only  prevented  from 
falling  off,  by  being  interwoven  amongst  the  long 
hair.  The  hair  on  his  forehead  was  all  matted 
into  small  lumps  with  earth,  and  the  roots  of  the 
horns  were  also  covered  with  it,  from  which  it 
would  appear,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  tearing  up 
the  ground  with  his  head  ;  of  this,  indeed,  we  were 
ourselves  eye-witnesses  in  one  instance,  for  after  we 
had  surrounded  an  ox,  so  as  to  prevent  his  escape, 
he  began  rubbing  his  head  against  the  ground, 
as  if  threatening  us  with  destruction  if  we  approach- 
ed nearer,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  to  any  animal 
that  inhabits  these  regions,  not  excepting  the  bear 
itself,  he  would  be  a  formidable  antagonist.  His 
flesh  tastes  a  good  deal  of  musk,  but  not  so  much  as 
to  be  disagreeable  ;  on  this  point,  however,  I  ought 
to  pay  some  deference  to  the  opinion  of  a  few  per- 
sons amongst  us  who  think  differently.  With  re- 
gard to  the  heart  and  liver,  it  was  agreed  by  aU 
parties  that  they  were  not  very  palatable ;  and  those 
who  ate  the  kidnies  say,  that  they  tasted  more 
musky  than   any  6ther  part.     To  conclude  the 
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subject,  1  have  no  doubt  that  people  living  a  little 
more  affluently  than  we  have  been  for  some  time 
past,  would  not  relish  even  the  best  parts  very 
much  at  first,  but  it  is  a  taste  which,  like  many 
others,  I  think  might  easily  be  acquired. 

Friday  11th. — Nothing  has  occurred  during 
these  two  days  past  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
The  ice,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  drives  one 
time  to  the  eastward  and  at  anotlier  time  to  the 
westward,  according  to  the  set  of  the  tide  or  di- 
rection of  the  wind ;  but  it  never  leaves  a  clear 
space  of  any  magnitude  in  either  way,  so  that  we 
have  as  little  prospect  of  getting  on  as  we  had  the 
first  day  we  made  fast  here. 

Monday y  14/A.  —  I  formed  a  piece  of  floe-ice  to- 
day (taken  indiscriminately  from  alongside)  into 
a  cube  whose  sides  measured  one  foot,  two  inches 
seven-tenths,  which,  when  put  into  salt-water  at  the 
temperature  of  34°  and  of  the  specific  gravity 
1.0105,  one  inch  and  eight-tenths  of  it  remained 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  rather  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  mass.  Judging  therefore 
of  the  thickness  of  the  floes  in  this  neighbourhood, 
from  the  proportion  of  them  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  their  average 
thickness  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  and  many  of 
them  much  more. 

Tuesday 9  15th.  —  The  ice  having  been  observed 
early  this  morning  to  clear  off^  the  coast  for  a  little 
way  to  the  westward,  we  got  under  weigh  at  five 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  ran  about  two  miles  along 
shore,  when  we  were  obliged  to  m^ke  fast  again 
at  six,  the  ice  being  close  in  with  the  land.     AI- 
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though  we  gained  but  little  ground  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  have  benefited  very  considerably  by  get- 
ting the  ships  into  a  much  more  secure  place  than 
that  which  we  left ;  for  we  haive  advanced  into  a 
creek  formed  by  large  hummocks  of  ice  aground 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  beach ;  in  fact,  we  lie  so 
close  to  the  shore,  that  we  step  almost  immediately 
on  it  from  the  ship.  In  the  course  of  the  day  I 
took  a  walk  of  five  or  six  miles  along  shore  to  the 
westward,  during  which  excursion  I  shot  nine 
hares,  and  saw  a  great  many  tracks  of  reindeer, 
and  musk-oxen.  The  land  is  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, as  far  as  I  could  see,  as  that  which  I  described 
where  we  had  been  lying  for  this  week  past.  The 
coast  now  begins  to  trend  very  much  to  the  north- 
ward, as  nigh  as  I  can  judge  about  north-west,  for 
the  place  that  we  left  this  morning  was  in  latitude 
74*  25'  24''  N.  and  longitude  by  chronometer 
US'*  42^  30"  W.,  and  that  where  the  ships  now  lie 
is  in  latitude  74^  26'  06"  N.  and  longitude  by  the 
mean  of  three  sets  of  sights  for  chronometer 
113^  46'  05"  W.  •  With  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  ice,  I  could  perceive  no  material  difierence  in 
it  to-day,  from  what  it  has  been  for  this  week  past : 
close  in  with  the  land  it  is  broken  up,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  into  small  pieces ;  but  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  (or  two  at  the  farthest)  firom 
the  coast,  commence  a  line  of  floes  which  extend  to 
the  westward  and  southward,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 

*  These  last  results,  viz.  latitude  74^  26'  06"  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 1 13^  46'  05'' W.,  were  obtained  from  observations  nuule  on 
the  16th  instant,  although  mentioned  amongst  the  events  of 
the  15th. 
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penetrate  from  tlie  most  elevated  situation  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  leaving,  as  before,  no  clear 
space  except  a  few  pools,  and  small  lanes. 

Wednesday^  l6th.  —  Without  digressing  much 
from  the  subject  of  my  narrative,  1  may  here  re- 
mark, that  the  reason  generally  given,  why  so 
much  heavy  ice  should  lie  off  this  part  of  the 
coast,  is,  because  we  are  near  the  west  end  of  this 
island,  so  that  the  ice  which  comes  from  the  north- 
ward lodges  here.  The  land  which  we  see  to  the 
southward  and  westward  may  be  considered  also 
as  another  locality  that  tends  to  keep  this  place 
always  hampered  with  ice.  In  consideration  of 
these  circumstances,  the  advanced  period  of  the 
season,  and  perhaps  other  reasons  which  it  is  nei- 
ther my  business  nor  intention  to  enquire  into,  the 
object  of  prosecuting  our  voyage  to  the  westward, 
in  this  parallel  of  latitude,  has  to-day  been  aban- 
doned. And  by  a  general  order  to  the  officers  who 
keep  watch,  it  appears  that  our  object  now  is  to 
endeavour  to  get  to  the  southward,  for  they  are 
required  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  any  opening 
that  may  appear  amongst  the  ice  in  that  direction. 
We  therefore  cast  off  from  the  ice  at  half  past  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  made  sail  to  the  east- 
ward, not  without  some  feelings  of  regret  and  dis- 
appointment, at  being  at  length  obliged  to  abandon 
our  hopes  of  a  passage,  where  we  had  at  one  time 
so  much  reason  to  expect  our  endeavours  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  I  am  fully  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  every  person  who  wUl  take  the  trouble 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  events  of 
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our  voyage,  will  be  perfectly  convinced  that  our 
retrograde  movement  to-day  is  neither  an  inconsi- 
derate, nor  a  precipitate  measure ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  believe,  the  annals  of  navigation  will  produce  but 
few,  if  any  instance  of  such  perseverance  as  we 
have  manifested  in  our  attempts  to  get  to  the  west- 
ward along  this  coast,  for  it  is  now  within  a  few 
days  of  twelve  months  since  we  made  the  east 
end  of  this  island,  a  distance  of  very  little  more 
than  one  hundred  miles.  But  to  leave  the  subject 
for  others  to  judge,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  any  occurrences  that  may  happen  dur- 
ing our  return  to  the  eastward.  The  wind  being 
light,  we  made  no  great  progress  this  afternoon,  and 
about  midnight  we  were  stopped  altogether  by  the 
ice ;  we  therefore  made  fast  as  usual  to  some  hum- 
mocks of  it  that  were  aground  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  beach. 

Monday^  9,\st.  —  These  four  or  five  days  past 
have  been  very  barren  of  events  worthy  of  notice ; 
we  are  still  detained  at  the  place  where  we  made 
fast  on  the  night  of  the  l6th,  and  if  we  had  not 
had  one  year's  experience  of  the  length  of  the 
summer  season  in  these  regions,  we  might  be  apt 
to  suppose  that  the  winter  had  already  set  in,  for 
what  little  space  there  was  of  clear  water  when  we 
made  fast  here,  is  now  covered  with  young  or 
bay-ice,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  in  general  about  an 
inch  thick  ;  but  in  those  places  along  shore  where 
it  is  overshadowed  by  the  hummocks  along  the 
beach,  it  is  considerably  thicker,  since  it  does 
not  dissolve  in  such  situations  during  the  heat  of 
the  day. 
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Wednesday^  2Sd.  -«-*  A  breeze  of  wind  sprung  up 
this  forenoon  from  the  westward,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  drove  the  ice  a  little  way  off  the  land,  or 
rather  slackened  it/  for  it  did  not  open  a  clear  pas- 
sage. We  availed  ourselves  however  of  the  open- 
ing,  such  as  it  was,  and  at  half^past  twelve,  A.  M. 
cast  ofi^  and  made  sail  to  the  eastward;  but  we 
were  obliged  to  make  fast  again  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  ice  being  close  in  with  the  land. 
Abreast  of  where  we  made  fast  this  evening,  we 
found  the  large  piece  of  ice  that  was  mentioned  on 
the  9th  instant,  as  having  been  pressed  up  on  its 
edge,  from  which  circumstance  it  would  appear, 
that  there  is  a  current,  or  prevailing  tide  setting  to 
the  eadtward  along  this  coast,  as  this  piece  of  ice 
has  come  about  twenty  miles  to  the  eastward  within 
these  sixteen  days  past,  the  difference  of  longitude 
alone  being  upwards  of  a  degree. 

Thursday  J  Q.4fth. — We  cast  off  and  sailed  again 
at  ten  o'clock  this  forenoon,  but  the  ice  was 
so  close  that  we  made  but  little  progress,  and  at 
noon  we  were  stopped  by  it  altogether,  and  again 
made  fast  to  a  hummock  of  ice  aground  in  nine 
fathoms'  water.  Soon  after  we  made  fast,  we  ob- 
served a  herd  of  seven  musk-oxen  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the 
beach.  We  prepared  immediately  to  go  after  them, 
but  the  eagerness  of  one  or  two  who  wished  to  be 
foremost  set  them  off  before  we  got  sufficiently 
near ;  by  following  them,  however,  we  succeeded 
in  shooting  one  of  them,  which  was  a  bull,  and  ap- 
parently the  largest  in  the  herd.  Among  those  that 
got  away  there  were  two  calves,  and  all  the  rest. 
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with  the  exception  of  one,  appeared  to  be  cows. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  another  musk-buU 
was  shot,  which  was  found  by  itself,  and  therefore 
supposed  not  to  be  one  of  the  h6rd  just  mentioned. 
It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  ent^  into  a  de- 
scription  of  these  two  animals,  as  they  ^flfered  in 
no  respect  from  the  one  which  we  killed  on  the  9th 
instant,  except  in  being  a  little  smaller,  or  rather 
lighter,  for  the  first  one  that  was  shot  to-day  weighed 
only  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds,  and  the 
other  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds.  This 
difierence  appeared  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  one 
that  we  killed  some  time  ago,  being  in  better  con- 
dition than  these,  since  they  did  not  seem  to  differ 
much  in  size.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  we  saw 
these  musk-oxen  to-day,  and  along  a  plain  that  lay 
between  it  and  the  sea,  we  passed  so  many  skulk 
and  skeletons  of  musk-oxen,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
alter  my  opinion  respecting  their  migrating  to  the 
coast  of  America  during  the  winter,  for  if  they  only 
visit  this  country  in  the  summer-time,  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  so  many  should  die  here  during 
such  a  favourable  part  of  the  year.  Besides,  they 
are  so  well  provided  by  nature  for  enduring  the 
rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  necessity  for  their 
leaving  this  island  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether 
so  indispensable,  as  a  person  would  at  first  sight  be 
inclined  to  believe.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  on 
which  much  might  be  said  for  or  against  the  ques- 
tion, but  as  I  am  not  particularly  interested,  on  my 
own  part,  to  establish  the  point,  whether  they 
migrate  or  remain  here,  I  shall  forbear  saying  any 
more  about  the  matter,  any  farther  tjian  that  we 
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know  that  wolves  and  foxes  pass  the  winter  here, 
and  neither  of  them  appeared  to  be  better  provided 
for  withstanding  the  cold,  than  the  musk-ox  ^  and 
with  respect  to  food,  there  is  certainly  much  more 
grass  in  the  valleys  in  this  vicinity,  than  they  can 
destroy  this  season. 

Friday f  %5th.  —  We  made  an  attempt  again  this 
evening,  to  get  to  the  eastward,  but  froiA  want  of 
wind,  and  the  closeness  of  the  ice,  we  were  obliged 
to  make  fast  again,  without  having  gained  above  a 
mile,  after  several  hours'  labour.    I  made  a  cube  of 
ice  to-day,  from  a  piece  that  was  thrown  up  on  the 
hummock  to  which  we  were  fast ;  its  sides  mea* 
sured  two  feet,  and  when  put  into  salt  water  with 
that  side  of  it  uppermost  that  the  piece  of  ice  from 
which  it  was  made  had  up  at  the   time,  three 
inches  and  a  half  remained  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  when  the  opposite  side  was  up  only 
three  inches  appeared  above  the  water.     This  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  one  side  of  the  cube  being 
denser,   and  consequently  heavier  than  the  other ; 
in  making  it,  indeed,  I  remarked,    that  the  side 
that  was  uppermost  of  the  piece  of  ice  was  the 
most  porous.      Although  the  weather  is  still  re- 
markably fine,  we  have  many  indications  of  the 
approach  of  winter;  the  young  ice  continues  to  in- 
crease in  thickness,  and  some  of  it  was  measured 
to-day  that  was  three  inches  thick ;  stars  have  also 
been  seen  about  midnight  for  this  week  past,  and 
many  other  things  might  be  mentioned  that  tend 
to  show  that  the  close  of  this  season  is  not  very  far 
distant. 

Saturday,  96th.  —  A  fresh    breeze    sprang  up 
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from  the  northward  and  westward  this  morning, 
which  soon  opened  a  passage  along  shore;  we, 
therefore,  got  under  weigh  at  six  o'clock,  and 
made  sail  to  the  eastward.  We  were  a  good  deal 
hampered  with  ice  during  the  forenoon ;  but  in 
the  afternoon  we  got  into  a  clear  sea,  so  that  by 
six  in  the  evening  we  were  abreast  of  Winter  Har- 
bour. We  saw  very  plainly  with  the  naked  eye, 
as  we  went  along,  the  pile  of  stones  on  North  East 
Hill,  although  it  was  estimated  that  we  passed  at 
the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  it«  The 
monument  on  Table  Hill  was  also  in  sight  during 
most  part  of  the  afternoon,  in  fact  every  hili 
that  appeared  in  sight  was  recognised ;  and  al- 
though I  believe  none  regretted  taking  this  last 
farewell  view  of  the  ground  that  we  had  so  ofl^n 
trod,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  it  with  the 
same  indifference  as  at  other  parts  of  the  coast;  for 
every  object  reminded  us  of  some  circumstance  or 
other  that  happened  during  our  perambulations 
these  eleven  months  past  In  the  evening  we  got 
into  so  wide  a  space  of  clear  water  that  no  ice 
could  be  seen  even  to  the  southward,  except  from 
the  mast-head. 

Sunday^  017 th.  —  We  had  a  fine  run  to-day  to 
the  eastward,  and  were  in  the  evening  off"  the 
east  end  of  Melville  Island.  As  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  made  use  of  this  name,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  island  off*  or  on  which 
our  exploits  have  been  performed  for  these  twelve 
months  past,  is  named  after  the  nobleman  who 
presides  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  I  un- 
derstand that  it,  and  all  the  islands  that  lie  in  its 
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neighbourhood  to  the  eastward,  are  to  be  called;  in 
honour  of  our  sovereign,  the  North  Georgian^sles^ 
The  various  other  names  that  have  been  given  to 
islands,  capes,  points,  bays,  and  inlets,  which  we 
have  discovered  during  our  voyage  are  so  nu- 
merous that  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention 
them  all  in  this  place,  nor  would  the  particulariz- 
ation  be  of  any  use,  unless  I  were  to  refer  to  the 
chart  (on  which  they  are  laid  down),  and  even 
such  a  reference  would  be  rather  out  of  place  if 
made  at  this  time.  I  cannot  omit  noticing,  how- 
ever, that  the  magnificent  opening  or  passage,  that 
leads  from  what  was  formerly  called  Lancaster 
Sound  into  these  seas,  is  named  Barrow's  Straits, 
after  the  well-known  gentleman  of  that  name^ 
whose  clear  judgment  foresaw  the  existence  of 
this  passage,  and  whoze  zeal  and  influence  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  fitting  out  the  expedition 
for  its  discovery,  even  when  doubts  were  enter- 
tained and  propagated  against  the  probability  of 
its  success.  But  I  must  leave  this  subject  to  those 
who  are  much  better  able  to  discuss  it,  and  resume 
my  diary  of  the  rest  of  the  events  of  the  day. 

After  divisions  this  morning,  Mr.  Pariy 
addressed  the  officers  and  ship's  company  in 
words  to  the  following  effect,  viz.  that  it  was 
his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  senior  officers  of 
the  expedition,  that  the  farther  prosecution  of 
our  voyage  to  the  westward  in  this  parallel  of  lati- 
tude would  be  useless;  therefore,  that  our  pre- 
sent object  was  to  endeavour  to  get  to  the  south- 
•  ward,  and  if  that  should  be  found  impracticable, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  return  to  England:. 
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and  finally  he  informed  them,  that  wheni^yer  this 
last  resolution  should  be  determined  .on,  they 
should  be  again  put  on  full  allowance  of  provi- 
sions. 

Monday y  9,%th.  —  Our  progress  to  the  eastward 
still  continues  to  be  very  rapid  j  we  were  to-day  at 
noon  in  latitude  yi*""  58^  N.  and  ilearly  in  longitude 
lOO"^  W.  The  sea  is  quite  open  to  lie  eastward, 
but  to  the  southward  it  is  completely  covered  with 
ice*  This  ice,  and  all  that  we  have  passed 
on  this  side  of  Winter  Harbour^  has  been,  com- 
pared to  that  to  the  westward,  very  light,  and  in 
other  rea|)ects  quite  of  a  different  xrharacter ;  as 
its  suiface  is  pierfectly  smooth,  and  appears  to  be 
one  continued  floe  altogether,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  one  extensive  field ;  for,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
is,  that  a  floe  may  be  seen  over,  but  if  it  should  be 
of  such  a  size  as  not  to  be  seen  across,  it  is  called  a 
field.  If  this  definition  is  correct,  then  the  ice 
that  we  have  been  passing  during  these  two  days 
comes  under  the  latter  denomination,  for  we  have 
never  seen  water  beyond  it. 

All  the  land  that  we  have  passed  to-day  is  com- 
pletely covered  •  with  snow  that  looks  to  have 
fallen  lately,  for  near  the  shore  it  appears  to  be 
but  very  thinly  covered. 

.  Tuesday  J  29th.  —  We  passed  last  night  and  dur- 
ing this  forenoon  several  islands  which  we  had  not 
seen  before,  owing  to  our  being  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice,  to  keep  more  to  the  northward 
than  we  did  when  going  to  westward  last  year. 
Some  of  these  islands  are  of  considerable  ext&aU 
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and  all  of  them  ivere,  like  those  mentioned  yester- 
day, covered  with  snow.  In  their  general  character 
they  resemble  those  that  we  saw  in  this  neighbour- 
hood last  year,  that  is,  they  are  low,  and  even 
surfaced.  This  description  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  them  all,  for  several  seen  this  forenoon 
were  high,  and,  in  many  places,  rugged.  It  was 
so  dark  last  night  that  we  were  obliged  to  lay  to 
for  three  hours ;  we  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress to-day,  however,  for  we  got  in  the  evening 
to  the  west  end  of  Barrow's  Straits.  We  have  in 
the  course  of  the  day  seen  a  number  of  malle- 
mucks, which,  as  far  as  I  remember,  are  the  first 
birds  of  the  kind  that  we  have  met  with  for  these 
twelve  months  past. 

Wednesday  J  30th.  —  The  blank  space  where  we 
saw  no  land  last  year,  from  91**  to  92®  of  west 
longitude,  owing  to  the  distance  we  were  from  it, 
we  found  last  night  to  be  a  continuous  line  of 
coast,  having  a  kind  of  large  .open  bay  in  it,  facing 
to  the  northward.  Early  this  morning  we  got  to 
the  entrance  of  Regent's  Inlet  *,  which  I  under- 
stand was  full  of  ice,  consequently  no  attempt  was 
made  to  get  into  it  This  being  the  easternmost 
inlet  or  opening  that  we  know  of,  leading  to  the 
southward,  the  object  of  making  any  further 
attempts  in  that  direction,  appears  to  be  at  length 
abandoned,    or  rather  it  seems  that  it  is  now 

*  This  being,  I  believe,  the  first  time  that  I  have  used  this 
name,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  place  called 
Regent's  Inlet,  is  that  large  opening  leading  to  the  southward 
sad  westward,  into  which  we  sailed  the  second  week  of  August 
last  year. 
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determined  to  return  to  England.  Mr.  Parry 
therefore,  made  this  determination  publicly  known 
to  the  oflScers  and  ship's  cotopany  this  mean- 
ing, and,  as  he  promised  in  his  address  to  them 
on  the  27th  instant,  full  allowance  of  provi- 
sions is  now  ordered  to  be  issued;  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  suit  of  warm  clothes,  furnished  by 
government,  gratis,  was  given  to  every  person  on 
board.. 

Thursday i  S\st.  —  After  passing  Regent's  Inlet, 
we  continued  our  course  to  the  eastward,  keeping 
as  near  the  south  side  of  Barrow's  Straits  as  the 
ice  would  allow  us.  The  distance  we  were  from 
the  coast,  was  generally  from  seven  to  eight  miles, 
and  this  space  was  completely  filled  up  with 
ice;  however,  as  the  weather  was  dear,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  our  going  any  closer,  as  we 
could  see  it  very  plainly.  Indeed,  the  nature  (^ 
the  land  was  such,  that  it  might  be  seen  very  dis- 
tinctly at  three  times  the  distance  we  were  o^  in 
such  weather  as  we  had  to-day ;  for  the  shore  on 
the  north  side  was  seen  as  we  came  along,  and  that 
opposite  to  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  straits,  is 
exactly  similar  to  it  in  character,  and  I  believe 
*  also  in  height,  being,  I  imagine,  from  eight  or  nine 
hundred,  to  a  thousand  feet  high,  bold,  and  com- 
posed of  horizontal  strata,  that  looked  at  a  distance 
like  gigantic  steps  rising  one  above  another.  The 
land  on  both  sides  was  completely  covered  with 
snow,  and  that  on  the  south  side  apparently  veiy 
deeply.  Between  us  and  the  north  land  thtte 
appeared  to  be  no  ice.  From  two  to  four  o'clock 
this  morning,  we  were  passing  the   mouth  of  a 
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'spacious  inlet,  from  four  to  iive  leagues  in  breadth^ 
that  ran  to  the  southward.  The  entrance  of  it  was, 
like  Regent's  Inlet^  full  of  ice.  It  is  to  be  named, 
I  understand.  Admiralty  Inlet.  From  the  east  side 
of  this  inl^t,  the  character  of  the  land  is  very 
much  changed,  for  here  the  stratification  ceases ; 
and  the  land,  instead  of  rising  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  ascends  gradually  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast, 
so  that  the  highest  part  of  it,  or  that  which  termi- 
nated our  view,  was  a  long  way  inland.  About 
eight  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  above  inlet,  is 
the  opening  that  was  called  in  our  former  voyage, 
Barrow's  Bay ;  but  from  the  view  that  we  had  of 
it  this  morniiig,  we  have  strong  reasons  to  doubt 
its  being  a  bay,  for  we  were  much  nearer  to  it  than 
we  had  ever  been  before,  and  we  could  see  no 
land  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  space  that  was 
open  did  not  appear  indeed,  to  be  very  wide; 
but  wherever  the  continuity  of  land  is  not  ac- 
tually seen,  I  think  it  would  be  presumption  to 
assert,  that  there  is  no  passage,  especially  in  re- 
gions like  these,  that  have  never  been  explored. 
This  bay,  or  inlet,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed, 
was  like  that  which  we  passed  in  the  morning, 
full  of  ice  ;  at  the  entrance  of  it  there  appeared 
to  be  two  low  islands,  and  at  the  bottom,  and 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  opening,  another 
small,  round-topped  island;  but  this  last  was  so 
far  ofii  that  we  were  in  doubt  whether  it 
might  not  be  the  top  of  a  distant  hill.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  large  bear 
swimming,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  at  least 
from  the  land ;  a  boat  was  dispatched  afler  him. 
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but  there  was  so  much  sea  on  at  the  time,  that  we 
never  got  sight  of  him  after  leaving  the  ship.  A 
whale  was  also  seen  this  evening,  for  the  first  time 
since  we  returned  to  the  eastward.  I  may  also 
remark,  that  we  passed  some  icebergs  to-day,  for 
the  first  time  since  we  left  this  place  last  year. 

Friday y  September  \st.  —  We  passed  Possession 
Bay  last  night,  and  have  been  running  all  this  day 
to  the  southward,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  coast 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  came  abreast 
of  an  opening,  which  agrees  in  its  situation  with 
Pond's  Bay  on  the  coast.  We  stood  in  towards  it 
until  we  were  stopped  by  the  ice,  which  lay  off  this 
part  of  the  coast.  It  was  estimated  tl^t  we  were 
at  this  time,.,  from  eight  to  ten  leagues  from  the 
entrance  of  this  inlet ;  but,  notwithstanding  we 
were  at  that  distance,  we  are  certain  that  if  it  is  a 
bay,  it  must  be  a  very  deep  one,  for  we  could  see 
nothing  like  land  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  capes 
that  formed  the  entrance,  and  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  it,  as  far  in  as  we  could  see,  were  bold 
and  very  high.  The  angle  which  the  capes  sub- 
tended, measured  S''  44^  which,  if  the  distance 
we  were  off  be  properly  estimated,  would  make  the 
entrance  about  six  miles  wide. 

Saturday y  2rf.  —  We  were  running  to  the  south- 
ward all  day  along  the  land,  and  generally  between 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  it.  The  space 
was,  for  most  part  of  the  way,  covered  with  ice, 
but  the  land  being  high,  we  had  no  occasion  for 
going  any  nearer,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
survey,  such  as  we  are  taking.  In  the  course 
of  the  forenoon,  we  passed  a  place  where  there 
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appeared  to  be  a  large  harbour.  In  two  or  three 
sites  along  this  part  of  the  co^t,  we  saw  some 
large  glaciers,  one  of  them  that  we  passed  this 
morning  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  two  miles 
long.  A  great  number  of  icebergs  were  also  seen 
in  the  course  of  the  day :  most  of  them  lay  be* 
tween  us  and  the  land,  and  several  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  aground,  for  the  tide-mark  on  them 
was  at  one  time  five  or  six  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  We  sounded  several  times  as  we 
were  passing,  and  found  from  sixty  to  seventy 
fathoms'  water.  During  these  two  days  past,  a 
great  number  of  mallemucks,  and  several  of  the 
various  other  aquatic  birds  that  frequent  these 
seas  have  been  seen,  viz.  glaucous,  and  ivory  gulls, 
loons,  ratges,  and  the  black-diver,  commonly  called 
dovekey,  or  Greenland  dove. 

Sunday i  3d.  —  The  wind  being  very  light,  and 
what  little  there  was  being  against  us,  a  party 
landed  this  forenoon  on  the  coast  situated  in  la- 
titude 71°  30'  N.,  and  longitude  71°  15'  W. 
Near  where  we.  landed,  there  was  an  island  about 
three  miles  long,  situated  in  a  sort  of  bay,  and 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  «bout 
two  miles  broad.  The  east  end  of  this  island, 
or  that  end  which  faced  the  sea,  terminated  in 
a  very  remarkable  cli£^  which  was  estimated  to 
be  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  high,  and 
rose  quite  perpendicularly  from  the  sea;  in  one 
point  of  view,  indeed,  it  overhung  a  little.  The 
whole  of  the  coast  of  this  island,  as  far  as  we  saw» 
was  so  precipitous  as  to  be  perfectly  inaccessible. 
On  the  mainland,  also,  about  this  pLace^  there  are 
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some  of  the  most  remarkable  peaked  mountains  I 
ever  saw,  for  some  of  them  are  so  pointed,  that 
they  look  at  a  distance  not  unlike  the  spires  of  a 
ruined  building.  The  land  is  mountainous,  and 
exceedingly  rugged,  and  is  covered  with  snow 
down  to  the  sea  side.  The  rocks  are  composed 
entirely  of  granite  and  gneiss,  the  former  of  the 
kind  that  is  termed,  by  geologists,  the  oldest 
granite,  that  is,  consisting  of  large  crystals  of  the 
different  component  parts,  particularly  the  felspar. 
Fragments  of  beautiful  white  quartz  were  also  very 
abundant  here.  Of  the  vegetable  productions  of 
this  place  we  could  say  very  little,  for  the  land 
was,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  covered  with  snow, 
and  besides  it**  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  collect 
plants  in  tliis  climate.  Of  the  animal  kingdom  we 
also  saw  but  few  specimens ;  among  these  few,  how- 
ever, were  two  red-throated  divers  which  we  shot, 
and  which  are  the  only  birds  of  the  kind  that  we 
met  with  this  voyage.  Two  flocks  of  Brent  geese, 
some  glaucous  gulls,  and  a  few  snow-buntings, 
were,  I  believe,  ail  the  animals  observed  here.  We 
saw,  however,  the  tracks  of  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes, 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  track  of  some 
cloven-footed  animal  was  also  among  them;  we 
supposed  it  to  be  that  of  a  musk-ox,  but  it  was 
much  larger  than  any  we  had  seen  before.  We 
met  also  with  bones  of  a  whale,  that  had  been 
thrown  up  on  the  beach,  and  not  far  from  the 
same  place  were  found  indications  of  some  people 
(probably  Esquimaux)  having  been  here,  for  a 
piece  of  whale-bone  which  they  had  cut  was 
picked  up^  and,  as  a  proof  that  it  had  not  been 
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driven  there  by  the  sea,  the  chips  that  had  been 
cut  off  it  were  lying  there.  It  was  low  water  at 
three  o'clock,  and  from  that  time  until  half-past 
five,  it  had  risen  twelve  inches  :  it  set  to  the  south- 
ward. 

Monday^  4tth.  —  We  made  no  great  progress  to- 
day, owing  to  there  being  but  little  wind  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  tlie  time  ;  our  course  has  been  the 
same  as  for  some  days  past,  along  shore,  and  about 
the  usual  distance  from  it,  that  is,  between  three 
and  four  leagues.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
we  crossed  two  banks  lying  about  the  distance 
just  mentioned  from  the  coast.  The  soundings  on 
them  varied  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  eighteen 
fathoms ;  coarse  sand  with  black  and  red  specks. 
Between  the  two  banks,  the  water  deepened  to 
fifty-six  fathoms ;  nature  of*  the  bottom  the  same 
as  above.  Whilst  we  were  on  these  banks,  it  was 
remarked  that  a  tide  or  current  was  drifting  us 
very  fast  to  the  southward ;  and,  on  getting  into 
deep  water,  we  tried  to  ascertain  its  rate,  but,  to 
our  surprise,  could  not  find  either  tide  or  current. 
There  were  a  great  many  icebergs  aground  about 
the  edges  of  these  banks,  and  there  was  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  loose  ice  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  no  doubt  owing  to  its  being 
retained  there  by  the  bergs.  At  one  o'clock 
we  were  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  strange  ship 
bearing  N.  E.  of  us,  and  distant  between  seven 
and  eight  miles ;  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
three  more  sails  were  seen,  from  which  we  imme- 
diately concluded  that  they  must  be  whale-ships. 
Although  we  are  all  anxious  to  hear  the  news,  yet. 
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as.  we  are  on  our  way  home  ourselves,  I  believe  the 
general  wish  is,  that  we  should  avoid  falling  in  with 
these  vessels,  in  order  that  we  may  be  the  bearers 
of  our  own  news  ;  but  two  of  them  lie  so  directly 
in  our  way,  that,  without  altering  our  course,  we 
must  pass  very  close  to  them,  and  as  our  desire  to 
avoid  them  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  induce  us  to 
go  out  of  our  way,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
speak  them  to-morrow  morning. 

Tuesday  J  5th.  —  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon 
we  passed  close  to  one  of  the  ships  seen  yes- 
terday, and  found  her  to  be  the  Lee,  of  Hull ; 
having  thirteen  fish  on  board.  We  learnt  from 
her,  that  King  George  the  Third,  and  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  are  dead,  and  several 
other  pieces  of  information  of  minor  importance ; 
among  others,  that  riots  and  tumults  have  been 
stirred  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  dis^ 
afiected  people,  but  Uiat  all  of  them,  howevert 
have  been  happily  suppressed,  without  much  vio- 
lence. They  also  told  us  that  no  less  than  eleven 
ships  were  destroyed  in  this  country  by  the  ice  last 
year,  and  as  nothing  was  heard  of  us  after  that  ca- 
tastrophe, some  unfavourable  opinions  were  enter- 
tained by  many  people  respecting  the  fate  of  our 
expedition.  After  remaining  for  a  short  time  in 
company  with  her,  we  sent  some  letters  on  board, 
in  the  event  of  her  getting  to  England  before  us ; 
but  if  they  follow  the  plan  they  seem  to  have  in 
view  at  present,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  be 
home  first  ourselves,  for  they  intend  going  as  far 
north  as  the  latitude  of  72**,  in  order  to  get  round 
a  harrier  of  ice,  which  they  say  extends  from  the 
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land  a  little  way  to  the  southward  of  us,  that  is, 
between  the  69th  and  70th  deg.  N.  as  far  as  the 
parallel  just  mentioned.    But  as  we  ran  down  along 
this  coast  two  years  ago,  at  the  same  pait  of  the 
season,  without  meeting  with  any  ice  to  obstruct 
our  progress  ;  and  as  the  avoiding  of  ice  is  not  so 
much  our  object  as  that  of  surveying  the  coast,  it 
is  intended,  I  believe,  to  continue  our  course  along 
the  land,  running  all  hazards  of  whatever  obstacles 
we  may  happen  to  meet  with.     Therefore,  after 
parting  company  with  the  Lee,  we  resumed  our 
former  course,  but  keeping  rather  closer  in  with 
the  land,  in  order  to  see  a  small  party  of  Esqui- 
maux, which,  they  told  us,  lived  near  the  shore  on 
the  north  side  of  a  bay,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
southward.     In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  fell 
in  with  another  whaler,  called  the  Friendship,  of 
Hull,  having  seventeen  fish  on  board.   We  received 
no  news  of  any  importance  from  her,  except  a  repe- 
tition  of  what  we  heard  from  the  Lee.    I  ought  not 
omit  mentioning,  however,  that  this  ship  and  ano- 
ther, (the  Truelove,  of  Hull,)  were,  this  summer, 
at  the  top  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  looked  into  Sir 
Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  which  they  found  to  be 
like  another  of  the  Sounds  of  Baffin,  a  Sound  with- 
out bottom.     They  informed  us  also,  that  some  of 
the   whale-ships   entered  Lancaster's  Sound  this 
summer,   and,  among  others,  the  Alexander,  of 
Aberdeen,  one  of  the  ships  employed  on  the  former 
voyage  of  discovery  to  these  seas. 

Wednesday^  6th.  —  As  we  were  standing  in  this 
evening  towards  the  place  where  the  Lee  told  us 
the  Esquimaux  lived,  four  canoes  were  observed 
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paddling  towards  us.  While  they  were  yet  at  a 
considerable  distance  oS,  we  could  hear  them 
making  a  great  noise^  which  they  continued  as 
they  approached  us.  They  came  alongside  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  and  one  of  our  boats 
being  there,  our  people  assisted  them  in  getting 
out  of  their  canoes,  which  were  all  hoisted  od 
board,  and  helped  them  up  the  side.  On  getting 
on  board,  they  evinced  no  sighs  either  of  fear  or 
astonishment :  on  finding  themselves  in  security, 
their  first  act  was  to  begin  to  dance ;  if  turning 
round,  jumping,  and  other  wild  gesticulations 
deserve  that  appellation.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  were  showing  us  their  accomplishments  in  the 
dancing  way,  they  gave  us  a  specimen  of  their 
vocal  talents  also  ;  but  to  call  the  two  or  three  mo- 
notonous ejaculations  which  they  uttered,  a  song, 
would  certainly  be  a  misapplication  of  the  word,  for 
the  whole  of  their  melody  consisted  only  of  these 
three  words,  viz.  **  hey  yey  yagh,**  which  they 
repeated  with  great  rapidity,  and  with  vehemence, 
in  proportion  to  the  movements  of  the  body ; 
these  were  at  first  very  violent,  but  by  degrees 
became  more  moderate,  from  their  being  unable^ 
I  imagine,  to  continue  such  fatiguing  exertions. 
After  due  time  was  allowed  them  to  exhibit  all  their 
elegant  acquirements,  we  made  signs  to  them  to 
go  below,  to  which  proposal  they  readily  assented, 
and,  in  order  to  entertain  them  in  return  for  their 
exhibition  on  deck,  two  or  tree  tunes  were  played 
on  the  hand  organ.  Whether  they  were  cheered 
by  the  music,  or  considered  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  amuse  us,  I  cannot  say  for  certain ;  but 
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they  skipped  about,  and  liey  yey  yagh'd  more  fu- 
riously than  ever.  We  have  reason,  however,  to 
think,  that  all  this  proceeded  more  from  a  desire 
to  please  us  than  from  any  pleasure  they  had  in  it 
themselves}  for  one  of  them,  who  was  an  older 
man  than  any  of  the  rest,  on  its  being  signified  to 
him  to  sit  down  in  order  to  have  his  picture  taken, 
immediately  took  his  seat  very  composedly,  whilst 
the  others  were  displaying  all  their  antic  feats. 
This  old  man  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  facelJous 


disp(  y  great  adept  at  mimickry ; 

for  now  and  then,  when  his  attention  was  drawn 
off  to  view  the  surrounding  objects,  it  was  signified 
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to  him  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  steady  pos- 
ture ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  used  to  imitate,  with  an 
air  of  the  most  complete  buffoonery  and  good 
humour,  the  attitude  of  the  person  who  was  show- 
ing him  the  position  in  which  it  was  wished  he 
should  keep  himself. 

,  This  man  appeared  to  be  between  fifty-five  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  for  his  hair  and  beard  were  quite 
grey.  His  visage  differed  materially  from  that  of 
any  of  the  rest,  particularly  in  being  much  narrower. 
He  was  also  considerably  shorter  than  any  of  them, 
for  he  measured  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a 
half,  and  the  shortest  of  the  others  was  five  feet 
four  inches  and  a  half;  the  remaining  two  were 
nearly  of  the  same  height,  one  measured  five  feet 
five  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  other  five  feet  six 
inches.  The  two  last  appeared  to  be  also  nearly 
about  the  same  age,  that  is,  between  five-and- 
twenty  and  thirty ;  the  young  man  did  not  look 
to  be  above  one  or  two  and  twenty.  The  Esqui- 
maux countenance  has  been  so  often,  and  so  accu- 
rately described,  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  respecting  the  fea- 
tures of  these  people,  as  it  could  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  numerous  accounts  already  given  ;  viz.  a 
broad  and  flat  countenance,  high-cheek  bones, 
small  and  deep-sunk  eyes,  short  pug  nose,  large 
mouth,  thick  lips,  coarse  black  and  straight  hair, 
and  a  thin  black  beard,  both  on  the  chin  and  upper 
lip,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  somewhat  of  a  light 
tawny-brown,  and  greasy.  With  regard  to  thar 
clothes,  they  differed  but  little  also  from  what  are 
worn  by  the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland.  The  jacketii 
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or  rather  frocks,  of  the  three  young  men,  were  made 
of  white  dog  or  wolf  skin,  having  the  fur-side  in,  or 
next  their  body :  they  came  down  as  far  as  the  hip- 
joint;  and  their  lower  border  was  straight  all  round, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  slit  in  the  front : 
they  all  had  hoods  to  them,  which  served  for  a 
head-covering.    Their  breeches  were  also  made  of 
the  same  kind  of  skin,  but  having  the  fur-side 
out ;  and  their  boots,  which  came  up  to  the  knee, 
were  likewise  made  of  the  same  material,    and 
had  the  fur-side  in.      The  old  man's  dress  was 
entirely  of  seal-skin,  but  in  its  shape  it  differed 
in    no    respect   from  the  others:    it    had    this 
peculiarity,  however,  that  his  frock  had  the  fur- 
side  of  the  skin  out.     Their  canoes  were  made  of 
seal-skin,  and  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  the 
Greenlanders,  but  rather  larger,  and  not  near  so 
neat,  probably  owing  to  the  latter  having  better 
instruments  to  execute  their  work  with.      The 
frames  of  their  canoes  were  made  chiefly  of  fir- 
wood,    as  were   also  their  paddles,   which  were 
about  nine  feet  and  a  half  long,  double-headed, 
and  the  rim  of  the  blades  very  neatly  edged  with 
bone.  Their  spears  were  from  four  to  five  feet  long, 
and  were  made  of  narwhal's  horns  :  most  of  them 
were  headed  with  sharp-pointed  pieces  of  bone  ; 
but  one  of  them  had  a  lance-pointed  piece  of  iron 
fitted  on  to  the  end  of  his  spear ;  and  the  old  man 
had  apiece  of  wood,  about  the  same  length  as  their 
spears,  near  one  end  of  which  there  was  a  sharp 
iron  hook,  made  apparently  of  a  nail.    They  had 
a  scimetar-shaped  knife  each,  made  of  the  tusks 
of  the  walrus,  or  sea-horse ;  and  on  each  canoe 
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there  was  a  large  inflated  bladder,  which  I  suspect 
to  be  that  of  the  same  animal.    These  implements, 
a  few  seal-skins,  and  two  or  three  spare  jackets, 
\^ere  all  the  articles  they  bad,  and  with   all  of 
them  they  very  soon  parted ;  for,  after  they  had 
pretty  well  tired  themselves  jumping  and  bawling, 
they  turned  to,  to  barter,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
disposed  of  every  thing  they  had,   except  their 
canoes,  and  before  they  went  away,  they  bartered 
one  of  them  also.    As  there  was  no  intention  to 
impose  upon  them,    nothing  was    offered    them 
except  such  things  as  were  deemed  to  be  useful 
to  them,  such  as  knives,  scissars,  needles,  nails, 
gimblets,  and  pieces  of  wood ;  and  for  the  canoe 
they,  or  rather  the  man  it  belonged  to,  received 
four  boarding  pike-staves,  and  the  heads  of  five  or 
six  others,  several  pieces  of  wood,  a  handkerchief, 
a  pair  of  mittens,  and  a  piece  of  red  cloth.  One  of 
our  men  made  them  a  present  of  a  hand-saw,  and  an- 
other gave  one  of  them  a  red  shirt ;  beads,  looking- 
glasses,  and  a  number  of  other  things  of  little  value 
were  also  bestowed  upon  them ;  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  not  in  exchange  for  what  they  had,  but 
merely  as  donations.    They  showed  a  great  deal 
of  intelligence  and  probity  in  their  dealings ;  for 
they  evinced  no  great  desire  for  beads,  or  any 
other  baubles,  and  they  never  attempted  to  take 
any  thing  except  what  was  given  them.     We  re- 
marked, that  every  thing  they  received  they  im- 
mediately touched  with  their  tongue,  apparently 
to  show  that  it  was  then  legally  their  property. 
From  what  we  saw  of  them,  they  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  honest,  a  virtue  which  has  seldom  been 
found  amongst  uncivilized  people.  It  mny  be  said, 
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indeed,  in  this  instance,  that  they  hadno  great  oppor- 
tunity for  pilfering,  if  they  were  so  disposed ;  but 
if  such  a  disposition  existed,  it  is  probable  that  some 
symptoms  of  it  would  be  detected ;  but  as  there 
were  none  discovered,  it  is  but  a  piece  of  justice  due 
to  them  to  consider  them  as  honest,  whilst  nothing 
to  the  contrary  can  be  said  against  them.    We  un- 
derstood, from  the  people  of  the  Lee,  that  when 
they  fell  in  with  them,  they  could  hear  nothing 
from  them  but  the  word  "  Pillitey,"  which  signi- 
fies, I  believe,  in  the  Esquimaux  language.  Give  me 
something.     Of  this  begging  expression,  however, 
they  made  very  little  use  whilst  on  board  of  us, 
most  probably  owing  to  the  commercial  system 
that  was  adopted,  from  which  they  soon  learned 
that  they  had  the  means  of  procuring  what  they 
wanted,  without  humbling  themselves  to  beg  for 
it.     We  endeavoured  to  learn  a  tew  words  of  their 
language,  or  rather  we  tried  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
the  same  as  that  spoken  by  the  Esquimaux  in  other 
parts  of  these  regions,  and  as  far  as  our  means  of 
deciding  this  point  went,  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is.     The  method  that  was  adopted  to 
ascertain  this,    was  by  showing  them  specimens, 
and  drawings,  of  the  different  animals  with  which 
we  had  reason  to  think  they  must  be  acquainted. 

Immediately  the  head  of  the  rein-deer  was  shown 
them,  they  called  it  "  tooktook,"  and  according  to 
Mr.  Chappell's  account  of  the  Esquimaux  in  Hud- 
son's Straits,  they  call  the  deer  "  muck-tu."  A 
drawing  of  a  bear,  and  others  of  some  other  ani- 
mals being  shown  them,  they  appeared  to  know 
very  well  what  they  were  intended  to  represent  j 
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but  they  talked  so  much,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  for  certain  what  their  names  for  them  were« 

With  respect  to  the  musk  ox  we  are  not  sure 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  him,    and  if  they 
are,  it  is  doubtful  what  their  name  for  him  is ;  for 
although  a  good  drawing,  and,  afterwards,  a  head 
of  one  of  these  animals  were  shown  them,  they 
said  nothing  that  appeared  to  be  expressive  of  his 
name,  imtil  some  person  pointing  to  the  head,  said, 
umimack,  which  word  they  immediately  repeated, 
but  pronounced  it  as  if  spelt  oomingmack.     It  is 
doubtful,  therefore,  whether  they  understood  that 
we  were  informing  them,  that  umimack  was  our 
name  for  the  animal,  or  that  they  were  telling  us 
that  oomingmack  was  their  name  for  him.     There 
is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  tends  to  strengthen  the  latter  opinion, 
which  is,  that  the  tribe  of  esquimaux  we  fell  in 
with  near  the  top  of  Baffin's  Bay  two  years  ago, 
told  Saccheuse  (our  Esquimaux  interpreter)  that  a 
large  animal,  which  they  called  umimack,  frequented 
that  country.     They  described  it  as  having  a  horn 
on  its  back,  but  this  would  be  so  extraordinary  a 
thing,  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  meant  a  hunch,  although  from  the  paucity  of 
words   in  their  language  they  might  not  have  a 
term  to  express  it     But  this  is  a  subject  which 
our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  say 
much  about,  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  though 
J  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  the 
Esquimaux   tribes  scattered  along  the  shores  of 
Greenland,    North  America,    and   its    adjacent 
islands^  are  the  same  race  of  people,  and,  as  fisur 
as  our  observations  go,  their  appearance,  dress, 
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manners,  mode  of  living,  as  well  as  their  language, 
tend  to  confirm  this  point.  With  regard  to  their 
origin,  most  of  the  writers  who  have  written  about 
them  suppose  them  to  be  of  Samoeid  or  Tartar 
descent ;  but  on  this  point  I  have  no  pretensions  to 
ofier  an  opinion. 

After  our  visitors  had  bartered  every  thing  they 
had  to  dispose  of,  and  we  had  obtained  from  them 
all  the  information  that  was  possible  to  be  acquired, 
they  were  assisted  into  their  canoes  again,  and  a 
boat  was  sent  with  them  to  land  the  man  that  sold 
his  canoe..  On  leaving  the  ship  they  made  no 
signs  indicative  of  taking  farewell,  but  they  went 
away  apparently  very  much  pleased  with  their 
reception,  and  the  bargains  they  had  made.  On 
the  way  going  ashore  our  boat  tried  for  a  little 
while  to  pull  against  them,  but  our  people  soon 
found  that  they  were  no  match  for  them,  espe* 
cially  the  two  young  men,  for  the  old  man  either 
could  not,  or  did  not,  exert  himself  much  on  the 
occasion.  During  this  trial  an  opportunity  occurred 
for  observing  how  quickly  they  noticed  any  thing 
that  was  said  when  they  could  make  out  the  mean- 
ing of  it ;  for  on  hearing  the  officer  who  had  charge 
of  the  boat  tell  the  men  to  "  pull  away,**  they 
immediately  comprehended,  from  the  exertions 
that  were  made,  that  this  was  an  injunction  to  the 
men  to  increase  their  efibrts,  and  by  way  of  jocosely 
showing  their  own  dexterity,  they  used  to  go  on 
arhead  of  our  boat,  and  call  out  '*  Pull  away,  pull 
away.**  Immediately  after  they  landed,  another  of 
them  sold  his  canoe  to  the  officer  who  went  in  the 
boat,  for  his  dirk,  a  flushing-jacket,  a  shawl  that 
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he  had  about  his  neck,  a  knife,  and  sotne  beads. 
It  being  dark  at  the  time  they  landed,  our  people 
did  not  see  their  huts,  but  they  judged  that 
they  were  at  no  great  distance  from  them;  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  left  the 
shore,  on  their  return,  they  heard  great  shouts, 
apparently  of  rejoicing ;  and  amongst  them  they 
could  distinguish  the  voices  of  women  and  children, 
or  at  least  voices  that  they  considered  to  be  such. 
Thursday  y  7th.  —  We  stood  in  this  morning  to- 
wards the  fiord,  or  inlet,  where  the  Esquimaux 
landed  last  night,  and  when  we  got  close  in,  a  boat 
went  ashore  to  see  their  habitations,  which  they 
found  to  consist  of  two  huts  made  of  seal-skins, 
and  situated  close  to  the  beach.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  huts  they  found  to  be  the  four  men  who 
visited  us  last  night,  four  women,  and  nine  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  women  was  very  old,  and  was 
on  that  account  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  the  old 
man  already  mentioned.  Two  of  the  others  were 
judged  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  mothers  of  all  the  young 
family :  one  of  them  was  pregnant.  The  fourth 
damsel  appeared  to  be  too  young  to  be  yet  Uving 
a  conjugal  life;  and  there  was  another  circum- 
stance remarked  with  regard  to  her,  that  was 
considered  as  a  mark  that  she  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  happiness  of  a  matrimonial  life. 
The  circumstance  alluded  to  is,  that  the  other 
three  were  tattooed,  whilst  she  was  not,  from  which 
it  was  supposed,  that  this  barbarous  decoration  was 
the  distinguishing  badge  ofa  married  woman.  This 
honourable,  and  no  doubt  in  their  estimation,  or- 
namental  piece  of  artificial  beauty,  consisted  of 
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two  curved  lines,  extending  from  the  outer  comer, 
or  angle  of  the  eyes,  down  to  the  upper  lip.  The 
convex  side  of  these  lines  pointed  backwards,  and 
their  junction  at  their  lower  end  formed  an  acute 
angle.  The  chin  and  lower  lip  were  also  tattooed, 
by  straight  lines,  which  diverged  from  the  mouth 
downwards.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  her  being 
free  from  these  barbarous  scars,  or  not,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  but  they  who  saw  her,  speak  of 
the  young  girl,  comparatively,  as  a  great  beauty ; 
whilst  they  describe  the  old  dame  as  the  picture  of 
ugliness.  With  respect  to  their  dress,  the  women 
seem  to  have  been  habited  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  men,  namely,  in  leather-jackets, 
boots,  and  breeches.  Their  huts  were  about  the 
same  shape  and  size,  as  the  ruins  of  those  wei 
met  with  on  Melville  Island ;  but  the  square  place 
at  the  end  of  them,  which  was  supposed,  at  that 
time,  to  be  the  place  where  they  kept  their  provi- 
sions, appears  to  be  their  fire-place.  They  did  not 
find  them  so  filthy  inside,  as  the  Esquimaux  habit- 
ations are  generally  described  to  be ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected  that  these  were  their  summer-huts. 
They  seemed  to  live  in  a  state  of  great  affluence,  at 
least  as  much  so  as  people  situated  as  they  are, 
could  be  expected,  for  they  had  several  stores  of 
sea-horses'  flesh,  covered  with  stones,  along  the 
beach.  And  as  another  proof  that  they  cannot  be 
badly  off  for  provisions,  they  had  no  fewer  than  fifly 
or  sixty  dogs,  which  number  would  require  no  small 
quantity  of  food.  Although  it  is  probable  that  they 
derive  the  chief  part  of  their  sustenance  from  the 
sea,  it  is  probable. that  they  also  occasionally  ma- 
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nage  to  kill  deer ;  for  they  showed  one  of  the  geD- 
tlemen  that  went  on  shore  the  skin  of  one,  and 
made  signs  to  him  that  the  animal  had  been  killed 
by  an  arrow,  pointing  to  the  hole  that  the  arrow 
had  made.  The  only  bow  found  amongst  them, 
however,  was  a  small  one  made  of  whalebone,  which 
appeared  to  be  intended  as  a  play-thing  for  one  of 
their  children ;  but  the  advantages  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, and  the  very  ordinary  ingenuity  and  means 
required  to  make  it,  render  it  probable  that  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  indeed,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that 
the  arrow  belonging  to  the  small  bow  just  spoken  of 
was  feathered,  a  circumstance  which  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  accidentally  done  to 
adorn  a  toy.  With  respect  to  their  fishing  imple- 
ments, none  were  seen  that  differed  much  from 
those  that  they  brought  on  board  last  night  Some 
articles  were  found  amongst  them,  however,  which 
evidently  show  that  they  had  intercourse,  either 
directly,  or  through  the  means  of  others,  with  Euro, 
peans,  for  they  had  a  piece  of  a  file  set  in  a  bone 
handle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  an  adze  in 
miniature ;  they  had  also  some  beads,  differ- 
ent from  any  that  we  had  given  them  when  they 
were  on  board.  This  place  appears,  however,  to  be 
at  present  their  permanent  residence ;  for  one  of 
the  officers  who  went  up  a  little  way  into  the  bay,  or 
inlet  where  they  lived,  in  order  to  sound,  found 
their  winter-huts  there.  And  certainly,  as  far  as  ap- 
pearances go,  they  could  not  possess  a  more  eligible 
situation  for  their  abode  in  this  country ;  for  the 
inlet  is  full  of  small  islands,  which>  I  should  ima- 
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gine,  to  be  places  likely  to  be  very  much  resorted  to 
by  walruses,  and  in  the  breeding  season,  by  the 
different  birds  which  frequent  these  regions.  How 
far  this  inlet  goes  inland,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say,  as  we  could  see  nothing  like  a  termina- 
tion  to  it :  if  we  were  to  judge  of  its  extent  by  the 
depth  of  the  water,  we  might  suppose  it  to  be 
very  considerable ;  for  we  found  one  hundred  and 
eighty  fathoms  within  the  entrance,  and  not 
above  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  appeared  to  be 
from  four  to  five  miles  in  breadth,  as  far  in  as  we 
went.  But  to  return  again  to  the  natives  of  this 
inlet,  I  have  only  further  to  say  of  them,  that  from 
what  I  can  learn,  they  all  displayed  the  same  spirit  of 
cheerfulness,  contentment,  and  good  humour,  which 
they  evinced  in  so  ei^inent  a  degree  on  board  j  and 
if  they  had  reason  at  that  time  to  be  well  pleased 
with  the  bargains  they  had  made,  I  understand 
that  they  had  equally  as  good  cause  to  be  satis- 
fied with  their  traffic  to-day ;  for  they  got  a  hat- 
chet, five  brass-kettles,  several  knives,  nails,  pieces 
of  wood,  beads,  and  various  other  things,  in  ex- 
change for  another  of  their  canoes,  a  sledge,  (made 
of  bones,)  fourteen  dogs,  (most  of  them  puppies,) 
two  stone  troughs,  made  of  lapis  aUark^  or  pot- 
stone,  and  one  or  two  spears.  The  stone  troughs  are 
exceedingly  well  made,  considering  their  means ; 
one  was  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  about  half  as  much 
in  breadth  and  depth ;  the  other  was  considerably 
larger }  the  former  served  them  to  copk  their  vic- 
tuals in,  a»d  the  latter  to  hold  the  oil  or  grease 
which  they  burnt,  to  cook  them  with.  The  head  of 
one  of  the  spears,  which  was  also  made  of  stone, 
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(clay-slate,)  was  remarkably  well  executed;  iu  iact, 
when  we  consider  that  the  only  instrument  they 
were  seen  to  possess,  that  /could  be  of  any  use  in 
making  the  different  articles  they  had,  was  the 
piece  of  file  above  mentioned,  it  is  surprising  how 
well  they  finished  every  thing.  Judging,  therefore, 
from  these  circumstances,  we  have  reason  to  hope, 
that  with  the  means  we  afforded  them,  they  will 
benefit  very  considerably  for  many  years  to  come. 
Among  the  occurrences  of  this  day,  I  omitted  to 
mention,  that  the  sun  was  beautifully  eclipsed  from 
eight  to  nine  o'clock  this  morning. 

Saturday^  9th.  —  Nothing  of  any  importance 
occurred  during  these  two  days  past ;  our  course 
has  been,  along  the  land,  to  the  southward ;  but  as 
we  have  had  but  light  winds  for  most  part  of  the 
time,  we  have  made  no  great  progress.  We  were 
at  noon  to-day  about  the  latitude  of  69^-^  N.  The 
character  of  the  land  at  this  place  differs  very 
materially  from  that  to  the  northward,  for  it  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  low,  and  even-surfaced. 
Along  the  coast,  indeed,  for  about  a  degree  to  the 
northward  from  this,  the  land  is  low  near  the  sea ; 
but  inland  it  is  backed  by  a  range  of  high  hilk ; 
here,  however,  no  high  land  is  visible  even  in  the 
interior,  as  far  as  we  can  see. 

Sunday,  10th.  —  We  had  a  strong  breeze  of  wind 
to-day  from  the  north-west,  by  compass,  so  that 
we  had,  or  rather  might  have  had,  a  good  run 
to  the  southward,  but  most  part  of  the  forenoon 
was  occupied  in  examining  a  large  bay  which  we 
crossed.  At  the  bottom  of  it  there  are  six  or 
seven  high,  round-topped  islands,  one  of  which  is 
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remarkable  from  its  being  of  a  reddish  colour. 
When  we  were  abreast  of  these  islands,  it  blew 
very  fresh  off  the  land,  from  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  another  inlet  runs  in  here,  similar  to 
that  where  we  found  the  Esquimaux  the  other 
day. 

Tuesday f  12th.  —  We  have  made  very  little 
progress  during  these  two  days,  owing  to  there 
being  very  little  wind ;  we  have  also  been  impeded 
a  good  deal  by  the  young  ice  which  forms  during 
the  night.  Tlie  land  here  is  of  the  same  high  and 
rocky  character  as  that  to  the  northward.  We 
passed  a  rock  yesterday  which  was  very  remark- 
able, for  the  front  of  it  that  faced  the  sea  was  at 
least  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  quite  perpendi- 
cular, and  on  the  face  of  it  there  were  several 
white  streaks  running  up  and  down,  which  looked 
at  the  distance  at  which  we  were,  to  be  columns  of 
the  rock.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast  there  are 
several  small  islands,  particularly  at  the  entrance 
of  the  inlets,  or  harbours,  which  abound  here  in 
such  numbers. 

Wednesday f  13th.  —  The  Aurora  Borealis  was 
seen  last  night,  streaming  very  beautifully  from 
west  to  south-east ;  in  the  latter  direction  its 
motions  were  very  rapid,  and  its  colours  were  also 
very  brilliant :  the  prevailing  colour  was  a  light  yel- 
low ;  but  the  outer  edge  of  those  coruscations  which 
streamed  towards  the  zenith  appeared  at  different 
times  of  a  light  purple  hue.  We  came  this  morn- 
ing to  a  barrier  of  ice,  extending  from  the  land  tp 
the  northward  and  eastward  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
Our  only  alternative  was,  therefore,  to  return  to 
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the  northward,  and  endeavour  to  get  across  the 
north  end  of  it  Our  progress  in  this  retrograde 
movement,  to-day,  was  very  slow,  chiefly  for  want 
of  wind,  and  to  our  being  aJso  very  much  impeded 
by  th6  young  ice.  A  number  of  whales  have  been 
seen  to-day,  and  for  several  days  past. 

Saturday 9  l6th.  —  The  weather  has  been  so 
thick  during  these  two  days,  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  make  fast  to  a  floe,  in  order  to  wait 
for  its  clearing  up  to  see  which  way  to  steer; 
for  we  are  so  surrounded  with  ice,  that  by  attempt- 
ing to  run  at  present,  we  might  only  hamper 
ourselves  by  getting  into  the  middle  of  a  pack. 
We  sounded  to-day  in  eight  hundred  and  ten 
fathoms,  soft  mud :  the  temperature  of  the  water 
at  this  depth  was  ascertained  by  the  self-roister- 
ing thermometer  to  be  27%  that  of  the  sur&ce,  at 
the  same  time,  being  30i-^.  By  way  of  experiment, 
four  pieces  of  wood  were  fastened  to  the  soundii^ 
line  on  this  occasion,  which  when  they  came  up, 
were,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  very  much 
saturated  with  moisture,  from  the  great  pressure  of 
the  water  at  such  a  depth.  The  pieces  of  wood 
were,  one  of  «oak,  another  of  elm,  the  third  of  ash, 
and  the  fourth  of  fir ;  and  they  were,  as  might  also 
be  presupposed,  saturated  in  proportion  to  their 
density ;  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  piece  of  oak  was 
least,  and  that  of  the  piece  of  fir  most  increased, 
by  the  quantity  of  water  forced  into  them. 

Sunday  f  VJth.  —  The  weather  having  cleared  np 
a  little  this  morning,  we  prepared  to  cast  off;  the 
only  preparation,  indeed,  necessary  on  the  occaaon, 
was  to  endeavour  to  get  on  board  one  of  the 
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Esquimaux  dogs,  that  had  been  on  the  ice  for  these 
three  days  past ;  but,  notwithstanding  most'  of  the 
ship's  company  were  sent  after  him,  he  was  so 
wild  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  hold  of  him ; 
rather,  therefore,  than  leave  him  to  starve,  he  was 
shot 

Monday i  iStk.  —  The  weather  still  continues 
foggy,  and  we  meet  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  floe  ice,  some  of  which  is  heavier  than  any  that 
I  remember  having  seen  in  Davis's  Straits  before. 
In  order  to  avoid  danger,  we  therefore  make  fast 
during  the  night  We  sounded  to  day  in  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  seven  fathoms  ;  no  bottom. 

Friday f  22d.  —  Nothing  of  any  importance  has 
occurred  during  these  four  days  past :  the  weather 
has  been  generally  foggy ;  and  our  progress  to  the 
southward  has  been  very  much  impeded  by  the 
ice,  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  heavier 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  with 
in  these  seas.  Several  of  the  floes  that  we  have 
passed  lately  were  from  two  to  three  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  from  the  differ- 
ent experiments  we  have  made  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  ice,  would  make  the  thickness  of  these 
floes,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  We  had  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  this  morning ;  but  from  the 
impossibility  of  observing  the  immersion  or  emer- 
sion, with  any  degree  of  correctness  on  board  of 
ship,  nothing  was  deduced  from  it  in  the  way  of 
determining  our  longitude.  We  spoke  the  ship 
Ellison  of  Hull,  during  the  night,  with  fifteen  fish 
on  board. 

Saturday 9  30th.  —  This  week  past  has  been  as 
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barren  of  incidents  worthy  of  notice  as  any  period 
of  equal  length,  for  some  time.  We  crossed 
the  Arctic  circle  on  the  24th  inst. ;  and  since 
then  we  have  had  generally  coarse  weather ;  we 
have  now,  however,  got  clear  of  the  ice,  and 
have  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  Cape  Farewell, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  apprehend  whatever  way 
the  wind  may  blow.  Our  latitude,  to-day,  at 
noon,  was  58°  44'  5V\  and  longitude  by  chron. 
SS""  12'  W. 

Monday^  October  2d.  —  We  have  had  a  gale  of 
wind  during  these  two  days  past,  which  moderated 
considerably  in  the  course  of  this  afternoon.  We 
lost  sight  of  the  Griper  about  six  o'clock  this 
morning :  she  appeared  at  tlie  time  that  we  last 
saw  her  to  be  lying  to.  We  ran,  however,  until 
nine  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  wind  began  to  abate 
a  little,  we,  therefore,  brought  to,  and  waited  for 
her  until  two  in  the  afternoon ;  but  as  she  had  not 
made  her  appearance,  although  the  weather  had 
by  that  time  cleared  up,  there  was  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  she  had  taken  a  different  course  from 
that  which  we  came,  and  had  probably  passed  us 
before  the  weather  cleared  up;  we,  therefore, 
made  sail,  keeping  rather  to  the  northward  of  our 
course,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  her. 

Ttiesdai/i  3d.  —  A  vigilant  look-out  has  been 
kept  all  day  for  the  Griper,  but  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  seen  of  her;  so  that  we  now  begin  to  suspect 
that  we  shall  not  see  her  again  until  we  meet  at 
Shetland,  which,  I  understand,  is  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous  in  case  of  separation. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  appeared  very  beautifully 
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from- nine  till  eleven  o'clock  this  evening,  forming 
an  arch  extending  from  east  to  west  across  the 
zenith ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the 
hemisphere  was  indeed  illumined  by  it,  but  it 
was  not  seen  to  the  northward  except  near  the 
zenith.  It  presented  at  different  times  a  beautiful 
displaiy  of  some  of  the  prismatic  colours,  partiou- 
laiiy  the  red^  orange,  yellow,  and  green ;  lake  was 
also  a  predominant  colour  in  some  parts  occa- 
sionally. With  respect  to  the  different  forms  that 
it  assumed,  and  its  various  movements,  I  consider 
it  iropoBsible  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  them  by 
words.  It  appeared  sometimes  in  immense  sheets 
of  light,  moving  rapidly  along  the  surface  of  the 
sky,  and  at  other  times  it  darted  in  straight. 
columns  from  different  parts  of  the  sky  towards  the 
zenith.  The  most  remarkable  appearance,  how* 
ever,  that  it  presented,  was  a  sort  of  serpentine 
motion  which  it  had  at  one  time  from  west  to  east, 
acrioss  the  zenith.  The  electrometer  was  tried,  but 
it  was  not  afiected,  nor  did  we  hear  any  noise 
such  as  has  been  said  to  be  produced  by  this  phe- 
nomenon. Whether  the  Aurora  Borealis  dims  the 
light  of  the  stars  or  not,  I  can  hardly  pretend  to  say, 
but  I  can  affirm  this  much,  that  I  could  see  very 
plainly,  in  the  thickest  part  of  it,  the  four  small 
stars  forming  the  diamond-shaped  figure  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Dolphin,  from  which  I  imagine 
that  a  great  part  of  the  dimness  that  appears  to  be 
occasioned,  is  owing  to  the  stars  and  Aurora  Bo- 
realis being  nearly  of  the  same  colour. 

Wednesday^  Wth.  —  We  picked  up  this  after- 
noon  a  piece  of  pine  three   feet  eleven  inches  in 
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length,  and  seven  inche3  in  diameter;  it  ^:^ared  to 
have  been  a  considerable  time  in  the  water ;  there 
was  no  axe-marky  or  that  of  any  other  tool»  to  be  seen 
upon  it,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  it  had  beeo 
drifted  to  this  place  fi'om  the  coast  of  America. 
Our  latitude  at  noon  was  6V  8'  N.,  and  longitude, 
when  sights  were  taken  for  chronometer  in  the 
forenoon,  34''  M'  W.  Several  land-birds^  namely, 
hawks,  and  wheat-ears,  have  been  seen  ^bout  the 
ship  at  different  times  for  some  days  past. 

Monday^  l6/ft.  —  A  heavy  gale  of  wind  com- 
menced very  suddenly  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Saturday  last,  and  continued  to  blow  very 
violently  from  that  time  until  noon  to^y,  and 
heavy  squalls  occurred  indeed  occasionally  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon.  During  the  first 
night  of  the  gide  our  stern-boat  was  carried  away 
by  a  sea,  which  struck  her.  That,  however,  was 
a  loss  that  hardly  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  when 
compared  with  what  we  sustained  to^ay,  for  at 
half-past  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  we  carried 
away  our  bowsprit,  fore-mast,  (about  two  feet  above 
the  deck,)  and  main-top-mast,  a  little  above  the 
cap.  Our  best  bower-anchor  was  also  obliged  to 
be  cut  away,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  wreck 
getting  entangled  with  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
bustle  and  confusion  that  were  unavoidably  occa- 
^oned  by  this  accident,  and  the  boisterous  state 
of  the  weather,  the  ship  was  cleared  of  the  wreck, 
and  the  remaining  masts  secured  without  any  per- 
son being  hurt. 

Wednesday  J  18M.  —  AU  hands  have  been  busily 
employed  during  these  two  days  fitting  the  riggings 
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and  preparing  to  get  jury-masts  up  :  a  jury  fyte^ 
mast  was  got  up  to-day,  and  the  main-top-madt 
is  ready  ior  going  up  tx)^m6rrow  tttoming.  Wa* 
saw  a  Btrsuige  sail  ia  few  miles  iLstetn  of  tie  in 
the  aftemoimi,  but  the  weather  being  thick  at  thtt 
time,  we  could  not  make  out  what  she  was^  and^  ^ 
tt^e  ^nd  ^vas  light,  shfe  did  not  cothe  up  With  us  ^ 
in  the  courto  6f  tlie  evening* 

TkHrsScttf^  IQthi  ^^  Nothing  mof^  has  beeh  smA 
<tf  the  vessel  just  mentioned,  whether  she  steered 
a  i^fFereht  6obrse  during  the  night  in  order  to  avoid 
falling  in  itrith  iis  from  seeing  the  stat^  we  wer6  ifi| 
I  cannot  jpretend  to  say :  but,  be  that  as  it  nlay^ 
\ve  ard  now  ill  a  dondifion  that  dd#s  not  require  h€jr 
assistance  i^to  if  she  were  to  ap|yeai*,  Ifbt*  We  biV6 
got  a  jury-bowsprit  rigged,  and  top  masts  Up. 
The  wind  and  weather  is  still,  however,  rather  un- 
favdurfabie  for  us,  foi'  the  sea  has  net  yet  gtine 
down,  and  the  wind  i^  frcto  the  ^uthw#rd  abd 
eastward. 

Frid^,  27fA.  —  Nothing  ofccJuifed  ftwr  thii 
week  past  worthy  of  any  notice ;  the  wind  l\i^ 
beert  generally  rather  against  uely  ahd  W6  hdve 
had  tvelr  sihoe  the  lAst  gale  ^  Wind  ft  H^vy 
swell.  We  saw  three  vessels  yesterday,  one  of 
which  showed  Prussian  colours.  Soon  after  day- 
light this  morning  land  was  descried,  which  we 
knew  from  our  latitude  to  be  Fula  or  Foul  Island, 
one  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Our  longitude  by 
the  chronometers  agreed  with  that  in  which  this 
island  is  laid  down  within  three  or  four  miles, 
which  shows  the  great  utility  of  these  machines,  if 
such  a  proof  were  wanting;  but  their  use  in  navi- 
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gation  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  comment 
of  mine. 

.4.  Saturday 9  iSth,  — We  have  been  running  to  the 
southward  to-day  between  Fair  Island  and  Ro- 
naldsha,  both  of  which  were  in  sight  for  most  part 
of  the  day. 

Sunday f  QQth.  —  When  the  weather  cleared  up 
at  noon  to-day,  we  saw  Mormond  Hill  in  Banff> 
shire,  bearing  W.  S.  W.  by  compass,  and  distant 
five  or  six  leagues.  I  must  here  conclude  my  nar- 
rative, as  ^an  order  has  been  issued  to-day,  re- 
questing all  logs  and  journals,  &c.  that  have^ieen 
kept  by  any  person  during  the  voyage  to  be  sealed 
up,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Parry,  in  order  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. 

In  concluding  this  journal,  I  may  remark  that 
although  we  have  not  actually  discovered  the 
north-west  passage,  yet  we  have  so  far  proved 
its  existence,  that  I  presume  no  person  can  hence- 
forth be  so  sceptical  as  to  doubt  it ;  and  I  am  even 
in  hopes,  indeed,  to  see  the  day,  when  its  actual 
existence  will  be  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
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A  List  of  the  Officers  and  Ships'  Companies  of  the 

hxpedition. 

HECLA. 


Names.              > 

Rank  or  Quality. 

No. 

WiUiam  Edward  Parry, 

Lieut,  and  Command. 

Frederick  WiUiam  Beechey, 

Lieutenant, 

John  Edwards, 

Surgeon^ 

William  H.  Hooper, 

Purser, 

Edward.  Sabine, 

Captain  R.  A., 

Alexander  Fisher, 

Assistant  Surgeon, 

Joseph  Nias, 

Mid^pman, 

William  J.  Dealy, 

Ditto, 

Charles  Palmer,         ... 

Ditto, 

«  ^ 

James  C.  Ross, 

Ditto, 

John  Bushnan,               ... 

Ditto, 

James  Halse, 

Clerk, 

John  Allison,               -         .         . 

Master  Pilot, 

George  Crawford, 

Mate, 

James  Scallon,            «        - 

Gunner, 

Jacob  Swansea, 

Boatswain,     - 

William  WaUis, 

Carpenter, 

Seamen, 

Petty  Officers,  &  A.  B. 

SS 

Marines  (including  a  Serjeant), 

Serjeant  &.  Privates, 

6 

A  Serjeant  and  private  of  artillery. 

Artillery-men, 

2 

Total 

58 

GRIPEF 

L 

Matthew  Liddon, 

Lieut,  and  Command. 

H.  P.  Hoppner, 

Lieutenant, 

Charles  J.  Beverley, 

Assistant  Surgeon, 

Andrew  Reid, 

Midshipman, 

A.  M.  Skene,         -             -           - 

Ditto, 

William  A.  Griffiths,              -       - 

Ditto, 

Cyrus  Wakeham,         ... 

Clerk, 

George  Fyfe, 

Master  Pilot, 

Alexander  Elder,        ... 

Mate, 

Seamen,          -             ... 

Petty  Officers,  &  A.B. 

22 

,    Marines,                   .            - 

Corporal  &  Privates, 

5 

i 

Total 

K 
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No.  IL^ — A  List  of  Nautical^  Astronomical,  Meteorological^ 
and  other  Instruments  supplied  to  the  ExpediHon.  The  Nunh 
hers  in  the  right-hand  column  refer  to  the  portion  of  the 
different  Articles  supplied  to  the  Griper^  and  consequently  thou 
in  the  middle  column  to  the  number  hep^  on  hoard  the  Heda. 


Instruments  supplied  to  the  Expedition. 


Astronomical  clocks  and  stands  •••  S 

AHitude  instruments  4< 

Artificial  horizons 6 

Azimuth  compasses 8 

Ai^glometers  .•.•.•-•••.••••••••—••••••••••  4< 

B^ometers  (marine) 4 

Di^to           (mountain)  ••••^ 4 

Beam  compasses 2 

Briass  scales  2 

Cl^^nometers 

Cpmpasses  (steering)  • ••  4 

Circular  protractors  ••• 2 

Cvanameters    2 

Charts,  boxes  of  •....•••••. 2 

Drawing  instruments,  cases  .••••••••  2 

Dip  sectors • 2 

Dipping  needle   ^ I 

Dip-steering  needle..,—. •••••••••••••••••  1 

•Electrometers  ••••..•.•••...••..,.••••••••••  2 

Electric  chains 2 

Gunter  scales 2 

Hydrometers 2 

Hygrometers    •••..•••.•....^••..m.. ••  2 

Hydrophorus 1 

(In$thiment  for  magnetic  force 1 

(Micrometer......... 1 

Parallel  ri|lers 4 

!Pof table  observatory 1 

iRepeating  circle  ..^ I 

Thermometers 20 

Ditto                  (register)    1 

Theodolites,  (one   small   and  the 

otlier  7-inch) 2 

Transit  instrument   1 

Telescopes  (2  feet)  6 

Vafiation  transit    1 

Ditto         needle 1 

Water  bottles S 


Hecla. 


2 
2 
9 
4 
2 
2 


Griper. 


2 

4 
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box 
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No.  IV A  DIAGRAM, 

Exhibiting  a  Series  of  Azimuths  taken  on  every  second  point  of  the  Co 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Deviation  on  bMrd  His  Majesty 
Hecla,  July  24th,  1819,  in  latitude  73=  00-  N.  long.  60°  26'  W. 


led  on  »ch  direciJon  of  the  ahip's  head:  tlie  figures  on  the  leR  ude'  of  \ 
linn  being  taken  by  one  of  Ksler's  uimulh  coatpuKi,  uicl  thoH  on  the  right  side  ^ 
liatt,  by  a  cHid  uf  Mr.  Jenninga  (placed  on  the  tiand  of  Walker's  asimulh  coinp* 
two  magnetic  needlea  placed  at  right  anglei  to  one  ajiother.  The  figurem  on  tbe  Itjt 
Thumb'liiieB  in  the  neit  circle,  are  the  mean  of  the  two  obserraCioDi,  which  is  take 
likely  the  neatest  spproxioialion  to  the  truth :  the  figure*  on  the  right  tide  of  the  rtin 
tbU  circle,  shew  the  difference  between  the  mean  variation  observed  on  each  dir«ctioii  t 
obwrved  on  tite  ice,  wliich,  by  the  meui  of  twetil7..ii 


WW  found  to  be  S2  W.  The 
wUcii  ii  preiumed  to  be  the  tn 
atiMu,  when  lununoned  up,  wi 


alheii 


i  finally,  the  n 
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No.  v.— A  DIAGRAM, 


Shewing  the  deviation  of  the  compasses  on  board  His  Majesty's  ah 
Hecia,  at  Northfleet,  May  6th,  1819.  The  magnetic  dip,  or  vertical  inci 
nation  oC  the  magnetic  needle,  being  74°  S5'.  The  manner  in  which  t) 
experiment  was  performed,  is  thus  :  —  the  true  magnetic  bearings  of  son 
distant  object  on  shore  was  obtained,  which,  in  this  instance,  was  the  steep 
of  a  church,  bearing  E.  6°  Sff  N.  The  inner  circle  shews  the  bearings  of  tl 
steeple,  with  the  ship's  head  on  each  of  the  rhumb-lines,    except  wei 


W.  by  S.  and  W.  S.  W.;  and  the  middle  circle  contains  the  amount  of  1 
deviation  on  those  points,  which  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  ti 
magnetic  bearings  of  the  steeple ;  and  its  bearings  with  the  ship's  head 
the  different  rhumb-lines  marked  in  the  outer  circle. 
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No.  VI.  —  Copy  of  the  Paper  contained  in  the  Bottle  thrown 

ooerboardf  May  22d,  1819- 

**  His  Majesty's  Ship  Hecla,  at  two  o'clock  P.M.,  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1819,  latitude  59^  V  N.,  longitude  6*  55' W.,  light 
breezes  and  fine  weather,  wind  East,  Griper  in  company.  All 
well.    Temperature  of  the  air,  51^^.     Sea  water,  48^.** 

(Signed)  W.  £.  PARRY,  Lieutenant  and  Commander 

0[^  <<  Whoever  finds  this  paper,  is  requested  to  forward  it  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  London,  with  a  note  of 
the  time  and  place  at  which  it  was  found." 

<<  Quiconque  trouvera  ce  papier,  est  pri6  d'y  marquer  le 
tems  et  lieu  ou  il  I'aura  trouv^  et  de  le  faire  parvenir 
au  plutot  au  Secretaire  de  I'Amiraut^  Britannique  a 
Londres." 

**  Quienquiera  halloa  estc  papel,  estii  pedido  de  enviarlo 
al  Secretario  del  Almirantazgo,  a  Londr^,  con  una 
nota  del  tiempo  y  del  lugar  en  los  quales  se  hall6  el 
dicho  papel." 

Qi^  <<  Enhver  som  finder  dette  papiir,  anmodes  at  insende  samme 
unfortovet  til  Regjeringen  i  Tuobenhavn  eller  i  Stock- 
holm,  eller  til  Secretairen  af  det  Brittiske  Admiralitet 
i  London,  med  bemserkning  angaaende  tiden  naar,  og 
stedet  hvor  papiret  er  fundet." 

**  Een  iedcr  die  dit  papier  mogt  vinden,  wordt  hiermede 
verzogt,  om  het  zelve,  ten  spoedigste,  te  willen  zenden, 
aan  den  Heer  Minister  van  de  Marine  der  Nederlanden 
in  'S  Gravenhage,  of  evel  aan  den  Secretari  der  Britsche 
Admiraliteit,  te  London,  en  da  by  te  voegen  eene  nota, 
inhoudende  de  tyd  en  de  plaats  alwaar  dit  papier  is 
gevonden  geworden." 
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No.  VI.  —  continued. 


QCJ-*' 


onT£a^  o3MCi  %€U>z  ho^  c^yUut>  .AAAc^nTrB^be^ 
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No.  VII.  —  Copy  of  a  TIDE-TABLE  kept  on  board  His 
Majesty's  Ship  Heels,  from  the  4th  of  May  to  the  Slst 
of  June,  1890,  in  Winter  Haibour,  Melville  laland. 
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TIDE  T ABLE -^conHnued. 


Rise  of  the 

FaUoftbe 

Time. 

Tide  from  last 

Tide  from  last 

low  Water. 

higii  Water. 

Day  of  the  Month. 

Hour  and 
Minute. 

A.  M.  or 
P.M. 

Feet  and 
Inches. 

Feet  and 
Inches. 

b.       in. 

ft.       in. 

ft.       in. 

May  28th 

2         0 

A.M. 

3         7 

8         0 

A.M. 

3         0 

2        10 

P.M. 

.    3         0 
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P.M. 
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._«.  -         ...       ... 
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TIDE  TABLE  — ccm/inued. 

1 

Rise  of  the 

Fall  of  the 

Time.                               | 

Tide  from  last 

Tide  from  last 

low  Water. 

high  Water. 

Day  of  the  Month. 

Hour  and 
iftinute. 

A.  M.  or 
P.  M. 

Feet  and 
Inches. 

Feet  and 
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9       40 

A.  M. 

3         6| 

3       15 

P.M. 

2       11 

9       25 

P.M. 

2       U| 

June  14th 

3       40 

A.M. 

3         7 

10         0 

A.M. 

3         If 

4         0 

P.M. 

3         0 

9       45 

P.M. 

3         S 

June  15th 

4       30 

A.M. 

3         5 

10       30 

A.M. 

3          1 

4       35 

P.M. 

2         3 

10       40 

P.M. 

2       10 

June  16th 

4       50 

A.M. 

3         3 

11         0 

A.  M. 

2       10 

4       30 

P.M. 

2         0 

11         0 

P.M. 

2         1 

June  17th 

6       15 

A.  M. 

2       10  • 

1          0 

P.M. 

2         7 

7        15 

P.M. 

2         Oi 

Mid. 

2         4 

June  18th 

6         0 

A.M. 

2         6i 

. 

0       45 

P.M. 

2         4 

7         0 

P.M. 

I         € 

June  19th 

1         0 

A.M. 

1         5 

7       30 

A.M. 

1        10 

1       45 

P.M. 

2         Oi 

8         0 

P.M. 

1          8J 

June  20th 

2         0 

A.  M. 

1         8 

8         0 

A.M. 

2         0 

1 

3         0 

P.M. 

1         4 

sao 


APPENDIX. 


TIDE  TABLE— cMKMiMf. 


Time. 

Rise  of  the 

Tide  from  last 

low  Water. 

FaU  of  the 

Tide  from  last 

high  Water. 

Diiy  of  the  Month. 

Hour  and 
Minute. 

A.  M.  or 
P.M. 

Feci  and 
locbe*. 

Feet  and 
Inches. 

June  20th 
June  Slst 

h.       m. 
10        0 

4         0 
10         0 

4         0 

9       SO 

P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 

ft.      in. 
3        0 

1         7 

1         8 

ft.     in. 
1        11 
1          9 

THE  END. 


Pkintad  bj  A.  and  R.  Spottiawoodt, 
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